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STATISTICS OF SOME MIDLAND VILLAGES 


:. 


Ovr object in the following pages is to give, in however brief 
outline, a statistical picture of the conditions of life in a fairly 
advanced rural district. We hope to show that as regards some 
parts at least of rural England recent pessimistic descriptions are 
unsupported by facts ; to be able to point to a rapid improvement 
in the condition of the agricultural labourer ; and to indicate the 
great changes in his position which are being brought about by the 
spread of allotments. The district selected is included entirely 
in one county and in one parliamentary division. It comprises 
practically the whole of one Poor Law Union, the greater part of 
another, and parts of four more. It contains 69 parishes and 56 
villages wit more than 100 inhabitants: for convenience sake 
parishes with less than 100 inhabitants have been grouped with 
the nearest villages. The total acreage is 127,697. We are far 
from wishing to generalise from this limited area to rural England 
or even the West Midlands. Careful inquiry only demonstrates 
further the immense variations of rural life. Similar investiga- 
tions in other districts might afford materials for completer 
generalisation. In the meantime we only profess to give for this 
district the result of careful inquiries. 

The district may be divided roughly into two portions. The 
one (A) containing rather more than half the villages is ill-served 
with railways and too remote from any town to feel its immediate 
influence ; the soil is for the most part of heavy clay; it is well 
supplied with allotments, and though agricultural wages rarely 
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exceed 12s., the comfort of the working classes is perhaps superior 
to that of the other portion. The remainder (B) is traversed by 
several important lines of rail, and is in very easy communication 
with several large towns; the soil is lighter on the whole than in 
(A), wages rule 1s. to 2s. higher, but allotments are comparatively 
scarce and worse cultivated, and there is more migration than 
from the first district. Both portions are almost exclusively 
agricultural, except for 3 centres of important lime-burning 
and cement industries, which occupy the majority of the 
population of 6 large villages. Two others are classed as non- 
agricultural, one as containing a large number of railway men, 
the other as approximating to the character of a country town. 

Thus the prosperity of the district mainly depends on agri- 
culture. Sizes of farms vary greatly, but as a rule lie between 
100 and 300 acres. The average rent on clay soils is about 
20s., on marly and loamy soils 25s. to 30s. The annual value of 
real property in 1892 exceeded that of 1815 by only 4 per cent., 
and as this is not equivalent to the increase in value of buildings, 
railways, &c., the rent of agricultural land is probably considerably 
below that of the earlier date. It is probable that after 1815 
there was a heavy fall in rents followed by a long and steady rise. 
There was certainly a great fall in rents between 1879 and 1889 ; 
since when there has been a slight recovery. In the whole dis- 
trict we could learn of 17 farms only (not including home-farms) 
unlet, and of these 7 were on one estate and due to special cir- 
cumstances. A very large area of arable has been laid down to 
pasture, for the most part of indifferent quality, during the last 20 
years, but the greater part of the conversion was made from 8 to 
15 years ago. From returns supplied by the Board of Agriculture, 
it appears that the total increase of grass land between 1881 and 
1891 is 15 per cent., and the decrease of land under wheat was 26 
per cent. There is no practical difference in these respects 
between the districts of light and heavy soil. 

The villages are compact and there are comparatively few 
isolated houses—a fact of much importance in the social progress 
and education of a rural district. In the agricultural villages from 
50 to 70 per cent. of the householders are working men, of whom 
the majority are agricultural labourers, the remainder being road- 
men, timbermen, men employed in haulage, gardeners, journeymen 
carpenters, bricklayers, and painters. In villages adjoining rail- 
ways there are a few porters, platelayers, and signalmen. Farmers 
are 11 per cent. of the population, varying in different villages 
from 6 to 20 per cent. Tradesmen average 16 per cent.; in the 
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smaller villages (where there may be at most one or two general 
shopkeepers, a baker, shoemaker, blacksmith, hawker,) they often 
number only 10 per cent. or even less; in the larger villages 
with shops they range from 15 to 25 per cent. The leisured 
classes amount to about 5 per cent. 

In 1861 the census returns of occupations of the people (males 
over 20) gave for the greater portion of the district— 


Landed and Upper Middle Classes __... ; oo. o.  Opereent. 
Farmers... <a aes ah Meas ae ee See 
Tradesmen and Mechanics yas pan eae Peas Re eee aeeeieen 
Agricultural Labourers ... ..... eer waren cr: 

Other a ese Debs Sie weed Wie Ines See on ena ae 


Comparing the occupations in 1811 and 1861, there were of 


In Isl. In 1861. 
Farmers and Agricultural Labourers... ... ... ... 68 per cent. 53 per cent. 
Tradesmen and Mechanics ae sae 22 ie 29 
Other Classes, mainly non- Agricultural Ladeones rs... 10 as 18 


Probably at the present time the proportion of farmers and 
agricultural labourers does not exceed 40 or 45 per cent., while 
there has been a large increase in non-agricultural labourers. 

The population of the district according to the census of 1891 ! 
was 27,186. The following table shows the movement of popu- 
lation during the present century :— 


Per cent. of Increase 


| Year of Census. Population. or Decrease in the 
| Deeade. 
1801 20,622 - 
1811 21,943 + 6-4 
1821 25,032 + 14:0 
1831 25,768 + 29 
1841 28,723 + 114 
1851 28,978 + 8 
1861 28,783 ‘6 
1871 29,233 + 415 
1881 28,248 3°3 
1891 27,186 - 3°7 
Total increase between 1801 and 1891 ... + 31:6 


The following statement shows the movement of population 
inthe last 3 decades, excluding 8 non-agricultural villages :— 


IOGI—189E Se i a wes ee ee + 3 
RST T OR Oe Seok Seco SAU So ace eee tes =. Ee 
NBR bao 9 oi oe Oe a 2 5ee 


The figures of the 1891 census have been taken from those published 01 or 
supplied by the Boards of Guardians in the district. 
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It will be seen that there has been no great change in the 
population since 1841, though in the strictly rural villages the 
decrease has been considerable during the past 20 years, a de- 
crease largely balanced by the development of lime-burning 
industries and increased employment on railways. 

The births in the period 1881-1889 (estimated on the mean 
population of 1881 and 1891) averaged 29-2 per 1000, and the 
deaths 16°7; both rates showing a tendency to decrease in the 
latter years of the decade. 

With this introduction we pass to a special inquiry into the 
condition of the agricultural labourer. His income is derived 
from (a) wages, (b) profit on allotments, (c) other sources. 


WAGES 


It is difficult to speak with any certainty as to the rate of 
agricultural wages during the middle part of the century: they 
rose no doubt considerably after the passing of the new Poor 
Law Act, but there does not appear to have been any material 
change in the nominal wage between 1840 and 1870. In 1872 the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union raised wages to a tolerably uniform 
level of 15s. Since 1876 or 1877 there has been in most villages 
a steady shrinkage, though in some districts there has been a 
slight recovery during the last two or three years. Between 
1888 and 1892, 6 villages show an increase, and 11 villages a de- 
crease of wages. The following table gives the highest, lowest, 
and average wage at certain dates :— 


Highest wage. Lowest wage. Average wage. 
e @; s. d. 6.8, 
1870 13 O 3 & 10-96 
1873 16 0 12 6 14°98 
1883 15 O 10 O 13°70 
1888 15 0 10 0 13°10 
1892 15 0 9 6 13°09 


It need hardly be pointed out that, owing to the fall of prices, 
the above figures imply a rise in real wages at all events since 
1883. 

The average summer wage per hour in 1892 was 2°7d.; the 
highest 3°3d., the lowest 2°2d. Of late years employment has 
been fairly regular. Stockmen and waggoners get Is. to 2s, rarely 
8s. extra per week; but their hours of labour are about 15 per 
week in excess of those of field hands, and their wages per hour 
are less, seldom exceeding 2°2d. or 24d. Their work no doubt 
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involves in some cases less physical exertion, but demands 
greater responsibility. Their comparatively low rate of pay 
is probably an inheritance from the time when the labourer’s pay 
depended mainly on the minimum of subsistence. 

The hours of labour (exclusive of meal times) vary in summer 
from 84 to 10} hours, and average almost exactly 95 hours. In 
winter the hours of work are necessarily limited by daylight, 
and average about 8} hours. Great variations in the hours of 
labour occur in neighbouring villages. To a certain extent they 
vary with the rates of wages, and the reduction of wages since 
1886 has led to a wide movement for shorter hours. The 
quantity of allotment land does not appear to affect the hours 
of work. There is no Saturday half holiday for agricultural 
labourers. In hay time it is generally the custom to pay either 
for overtime or at an increased rate of weekly wages. In harvest, 
wages, whether paid by the piece or day, are increased from 40 
per cent. to 120 per cent. The hours of work in harvest exceed 
ordinary hours by about 1} hours; about 15 years ago a great 
fall in harvest wages was followed by a decrease of 2 hours in 
the day’s work. It is difficult to obtain an average of the extra 
wages earned in hay time and harvest, owing to the fact that 
almost every farmer has his special rate of payment; but the 
excess probably amounts altogther to £2 15s. Od. 

The local variations in the rate of wages are often very re- 
markable. In one village the rate of wages has been throughout, 
from 1872 at least, 2s. below the rate in the surrounding villages. 
It is not at all uncommon to find a difference of 1s. 6d. to 2s. 
in adjacent villages. Two villages 25 miles distant, in both of 
which the demand and supply of labour seem to be about the 
same, show a difference of 4s. to 5s. in the weekly wage. Often 
different rates obtain in the same parish, in one case the varia- 
tion amounting to 3s. On one farm the rate of wage has for 
10 years been 3s. in excess of those of the neighbourhood 
without having any effect on the wage paid on adjacent 
farms. 

An analysis of the economic causes affecting the rate of 
wages leads to the following results :— 

(4) Limitation of demand. 

(1) The conversion from arable to grass land (see above p. 2) 
has considerably reduced the demand. 

(2) Defective cultivation, whether or not the result of want of 
capital, has had a still greater effect. In a few parishes where the 
farming is of a low order, still more in the rare instances where 
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farms are unlet, very few able-bodied men are employed. In an 
extreme case 5 able-bodied men are employed on 1300 acres. 

(3) The results of the introduction of modern agricultural 
machinery are more complex. It may be classed under four 
heads: (a) Threshing machines, the advantage of which is 
unquestioned, and which have been too uniformly in use for a 
long time to have any effect now on the demand for labour. 
(b) Reaping and mowing machines, whose use is by no means 
universal, and the economy of which is often questioned. Mow- 
ing and reaping by hand is still largely practised, often by the 
best farmers: in the case of reaping, except for very light crops, 
the cost per acre, whether by machine or hand, does not vary 
much, and when crops are much ‘ laid’ by storms, the use of the 
machine is impossible. It may be doubted whether, at present, 
they have displaced labour. (¢) Self-binding reaping machines, 
which have come a good deal into use quite recently, and which 
no doubt displace labour to a large extent; but they cannot be 
used to advantage where the crops are heavy or laid. (d) Steam- 
ploughs, of which the cost per acre is slightly less than that of 
ploughing with horses, and whose efficacy depends on the 
character of the soil: on heavy clay soils, at all events, they 
are not so much used as 10 years ago. On the whole it is 
very doubtful whether the use of machinery has reduced wages 
to any important extent. 

(4) In some districts the land has passed largely. into the 
hands of farmers, chiefly from the south-west of England or 
Scotland, whose sons perform most of the manual work. 

(B) Limitation of supply. 

(1) Non-agricultural employments. Where the demand for 
labour in non-agricultural employment at higher wages is 
strictly limited, the agricultural rate is untouched. For instance, 
in villages through which a railway passes there is a certain 
demand for platelayers and porters, but the agricultural wage is 
unaffected. The same rule obtains where the bulk of adult 
labour is employed in limeworks, and the farmers employ little 
or inferior labour. But in villages with limeworks, where there 
is a greater demand for farm labour, the rate of wages is 1s. 
to 2s. in excess of that in neighbouring villages. 

(2) Allotments. It has been said that allotments must tend 
to reduce wages. The a@ priori argument would appear to be in 
the other direction. Allotments tend to take labour out of 
the market. It will be shown below that they often employ, for 
part of the year, the full time of able-bodied men; and in all 
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cases take a good deal of labour out of the market at the slack 
seasons. In villages with 1 acre or upwards of allotment per 
family, they employ on the average one-tenth of the agricultural 
labour. Next, allotments fix a reserve price for labour. A 
man will not work for an employer if he can be getting a 
higher return on his aHotment. This fact, though, comes 
into operation only partially owing to the limited quantity 
of allotment land. Thirdly, the produce of allotments creates a 
reserve fund analogous in its effect to a Trades Union Fund. 
It is not possible at present to show statistically any relation 
between allotments and wages. 


In villages with more than ‘8 of an acre per family, the average 


rate of wages is ... 2‘71d. per hour. 


In villages with more than -4 but less than ‘8 of an acre per 


family, the average rate of wages is 2-66d. per hour. 


In villages with less than ‘4 of an acre per family, the average 


rate of wages is ... 277d. per hour. 


It is however the general opinion of agricultural labourers 
that the increase of allotments has prevented a further fall in 
wages. 

(3) Migration. No doubt without the migration of the last 
20 years wages would have fallen to a lower level, but its effects 
have been largely neutralised by the fact that by draining off the 
best men it has reduced the average quality of labour. Average 
wages are slightly lower in villages where there is little migra- 
tion than in villages where there 1s much. 

(C) Combination. There is now, since the decay of the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union, no overt unionism either among 
farmers or labourers, but there is a certain amount of un- 
organised combination on both sides. A common understanding 
as to the rate of wages sometimes prevails more or less among 
farmers attending the same market town or belonging to the 
same farmers’ club. This however operates very unequally, but 
where a tolerably uniform rate obtains throughout a district, it 
is no doubt one of the main causes. Informal combinations 
among labourers often exist but do not extend beyond a single 
village: in rare cases recently they have been successful in 
enforcing a rise of wages, and more often a reduction of 


c 


hours. 
(D) Custom. Certain facts must no doubt be attributed to 


custom. For instance in some close villages, where a large 
proportion of the men are employed in estate labour, a uniform 
rate—sometimes high sometimes low—has obtained for many 
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years for estate labourers, and has determined the general rate 
throughout the parish. No doubt custom too is responsible 
largely for the small, if any, difference made in the wages of 
skilled and unskilled labourers. Skilled labourers, who can 
thatch and hedge and ditch and mend machinery, rarely 
get higher wages, though perhaps more regular employment. 
This want of distinction is strongly resented by the better 
labourers, and no doubt leads to a deterioration in agricultural 
skill. 

There has been now for the past 10 or 20 years practically no 
agricultural work done by women, except to a slight extent in 
hay time and on allotments in harvest time. It is difficult to 
over-estimate the effect of this change on the conditions of home 
life and the welfare of the childyen. Gleaning by women and 
children is still prevalent, but tends to decrease. 

Unskilled non-agricultural labour is paid at a higher rate 
than the same class of agricultural work. Roadmen earn as a 
rule 2s. per week in excess of farm labourers’ wages, but on the 
other hand often get nothing extra from harvest. Platelayers are 
paid on most lines 18s. and upwards, never less than 16s. 6d. 
Limeworkers are paid on very different systems and largely 
by piecework: their wages vary between 16s. 6d. and 21s. or 
occasionally more. The wages of artisans, such as carpenters, 
bricklayers, painters, run as a rule from 20s. to 24s., their hours 
being generally longer than those of labourers. None of these 
classes have had their wages reduced during the last 15 years to 
the same extent as farm labourers. The wages of estate 
mechanics, carpenters, and bricklayers, which were raised from 
16s. and 17s. to 20s. and 21s. about the time of the rise of 
agricultural wages, remain still at practically the same rate. 


ALLOTMENTS 


The second source of the country labourer’s income is the 
allotment. There were probably few allotments in the district 
prior to 1840. A considerable number were let out between 
1840 and 1850, mostly of one-quarter of an acre, and not much 
more than sufficing to grow vegetables. In 1850 there were 
about 650 acres of allotment land. During the next twenty 
years about 200 acres were added: between 1870 and 1884 the 
growth was rather more rapid, amounting to 340 acres, of which 
nearly half fell to one parish. In 1885 and the following five 
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years the increase has been very great, the previous total being 
doubled. Since 1890 there has been a pause. 





There were in 1881 ... ... ... ... «se 1,0964 acres 
There were in 1891 ... ... ... ... «.. 2,3934 acres 
Increase... ... .2. soo coo cee coe oes 1,297 acres, or 121 per cent, 


The following table gives the increase in acreage of allotments 
for each year since 1881 :— 


In 1882 5.0 2. ca cee, | OOS In 1987 5. «00 ss se LIRR aerés 
POSS ss Ses sue ate Oe ROME ess 5 <a” sek Seas 
A ae saw oor ae oe TAB: ec Vesk_ 206, SP as 
BOSD 5. tee ses. ee RD 3 BOURR is), seat. abe, Sexe CROCE ss 
Ms ow ~~ BE. x Wi. ad vo. ce CV 


The growth has been much greater in district A than in B, 
and in the latter hardly commenced before 1887. During the 
decade 1882-91 there has been 


In 11. villages no increase 


» 4 “3 an increase of 1 to 50 per cent. 
i Ee re 9 ee 51 to 100 = 
5 2 re s ss 101 to 200 i 
a: | PY " ¥ 201 to 300 x5 
= os i a ‘ 301 to 400 ¥3 
— 2 + over 400 per cent. 


In 5 villages there are now allotments where before 1882 there had been none.! 


Fifty-two acres have been acquired under the Allotments Act 
of 1887. The allotments now occupy 1°8 per cent. of the whole 
acreage of the district. 

It is noteworthy that in spite of the agricultural depression 
there appears to be a demand for more allotments in 17 villages, 
and in several more for small grass holdings. The demand is 
greatest in villages already supplied with an average of } to ? of 
an acre per working family, but in several cases extends to 
villages with an average of 1 acre. It is more frequent in the 
well-supplied A district than in B. The demand appears to be 
in proportion: (1) to the scarcity of work; (2) to the enterprise 
of the villagers; (3) to the capital already acquired through 
allotments. The supply may be said to stimulate an ever- 
increasing demand. ‘There is no tendency to give up allotments, 
except to a slight extent in a few cases, where the land is remote 
from the village and of poor quality, or where an abundant supply 


' The Returns of Allotments and Small Holdings published by the Board of 
Agriculture are often inaccurate, sometimes to an extent that deprives them of any 
statistical value. Moreover, they give number of allotments only, and no definite 
particulars as to acreage. 
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of land has tempted men to take more than they can at present 
manage. 

The average rent of allotment land per acre is £1 19s. 6d.: of 
those granted previously to 1881 it is £2 4s. 2d.: of those granted 
in and since 1881 it is £1 15s. 8d. These figures are inclusive of 
rates. There have been reductions of rent between 1886 and 
1889 on 385 acres varying as a rule from 5s. to 25s. per acre. 
The lowest rents are 10s. and 15s. In two villages charity land 
is let free of rent. The commonest rent is 40s.: it rises in a 
good many cases to 50s. and 60s., and in a few cases to 70s., 80s., 
and 84s. Garden allotments are in rare instances let at £7 and 
£10. The rent is prepaid 6 months in 8 cases covering 77 acres, 
and 3 months in 4 cases covering 95 acres. 

In comparing the rent of allotments with that of farms it 
must be remembered that : 

(a) Landlords generally pay the rates on allotments, and 
3s. to 5s. in the £ must be allowed for this. 

(b) Allotment land is sometimes though by no means always 
above the average quality of the parish and more conveniently 
situated. It is not fair to compare the rent of allotment land 
with that of the ‘ field across the hedge,’ as the farmer may pay 
the same rent for the inferior or remote parts of his farm. 

(c) Allotment holders generally pay rent on the quantity of 
land actually in cultivation, whereas the farmer’s acreage includes 
hedges, ditches, or roads. 

(d) On the other hand, there are no buildings on allotment 
land. These may be estimated to cost £7 per acre, and 5 per 
cent. interest on this gives 7s. per acre. It is sometimes the 
custom, where buildings are erected for allotment holders, for a 
further charge to be made in addition to the previous rent. 

(e) Allotment holders probably pay rent more punctually on 
the whole than farmers: they rarely have rebates, or the three 
months’ grace universally granted to farmers. The landlord's 
out-goings for repairs of buildings, &c., are much smaller on 
allotments than on farms. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, it is doubtful 
whether the rent of allotments ever ought to exceed that of 
the neighbouring farms by more than 5s., or in many cases by 
anything at all. Practically, however, the whole of the older 
allotments and a large proportion of the new are rented at 10s. to 
30s. in excess of the neighbouring farms. 

There are now few restrictions in the agreements of tenancy. 
As a rule allotments are within half a mile of the houses of the 
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tenants, though in nine cases the distance exceeds one mile, and 
in one case two miles. Cases of eviction from allotments are 
rare. 

We have endeavoured to calculate the average amount of 
land held by working men and other potential allotment 
holders. Our estimates give the total of families of potential 
allotment holders in the district as 3,575. The average amount 
of allotment held per family is therefore ‘669 of an acre. The 
largest average amount in any village is 2°13 acres. 


In 1 village there are no allotments. 
8 villages the average amount is less than :250 acre 


», 14 a re ., between -251 and +500 acre 
13 = - = re $s ‘OL ‘750 

59 a3 “i +“ a ne ‘751 ~=«,, ~=-1:000 

+ 20 3 af ,, over 1 acre 


The amount held by different individuals varies very largely. 
A waggoner or stockman can cultivate little, unless he hires 
labour or has a grown son to help. The same applies to artisans, 
but it is more common for them to employ labour. Men in 
regular work cannot well dig more than half an acre, but if they 
have their land ploughed can manage more. A man in irregular 
work can manage from one to five acres. Much of course depends 
on the man’s skill, and enterprise, and capital. The amount of 
land successfully cultivated varies according to his stock of 
manure, and therefore according to the number of pigs kept or 
facilities for purchasing manure. A man with grown sons in 
his family can manage more than one without. Often the largest 
allotment holders are men whose families have grown up, and 
who are therefore comparatively indifferent to earning a regular 
weekly wage. It is a common and successful practice to begin 
with a small quantity of land and gradually add to it as resources 
increase. 

Five acres seem to be about the maximum held by one 
person. It is common for young men living at home to pay 
their parents for their maintenance, and they have their own 
allotment and pigs on which to speculate. The following is an 
analysis of the allotment holders in a parish of 350 inhabitants, 
where practically every working man occupies land. Waggoners 


and stockmen held one to two roods as a rule, in two cases more, 
but never in excess of one acre, and in one case none. Artisans 
varied: two—a carpenter and blacksmith—held none, a painter 
held two roods, another carpenter two roods and an eecre anda 
half of grass, a third carpenter two acres. Of married laboureis 
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in fairly regular employment, two held one rood, seven held two 
to three roods, five held one acre, six held between one and two 
acres, two held over two acres, the largest holding being two 
acres and a half. Of jobbing men, three held one and a half 
acres each, another three acres, another nearly four acres and 
one and a half acres of grass. Unmarried men living at home 
held on the average half an acre each, one only exceeding an 
acre, the monotonous and solitary labour on an allotment acting 
probably as a deterrent. Several men, too old for farm-work, 
supported themselves or supplemented their parish pay by culti- 
vating one or two roods. 

Men in regular work, who themselves cultivate an allotment 
of over half an acre, especially if they dig it, do so often at 
considerable injury to their health. Even more objectionable is 
it when a large portion of the labour falls, as it does in very rare 
cases, on the wife. But it is becoming common for men in 
regular employment to cultivate their allotments largely by hired 
labour. It will probably be found that of the men working on 
allotments between 7 a.m. and 5 p.m. three out of four are hired. 
Gardeners, estate labourers, village tradesmen, and artisans 
employ labourers to do nearly all their work. In one large 
village one-third of the allotment acreage is cultivated entirely 
by hiree labour. The effect of this in preventing the labour 
market from being overstocked is increasingly great in many 
villages. As a rule it is the best and worst classes of labour 
who monopolise allotment work in the day-time: the enterprising 
intelligent labourer, who is not content to work for a low wage, 
and is often gradually growing into a small holder, and the young 
untrained labourer, who cannot command full agricultural wages. 

All soils are not equally well adapted for allotments. Rich 
clay soils are best suited for the crops usually grown—wheat, 
beans, potatoes. In clay districts the cultivation is cleanest 
and the yield considerably best. In the autumn one-half of the 
allotment is prepared for wheat. The more common practice is 
to dig the land, the process for half an acre taking eight to ten 
days: if done by hired labour £1 is paid. In some villages 
ploughing is customary, the work being generally done by a small 
farmer at 9s. to 10s. per half acre, but incidental expenses some- 
what increase this. The yield is almost invariably greater on 
dug land than on ploughed. The wheat is generally pegged, that 
is, dropped into a succession of small holes made with a wooden 
peg; a man can peg one-fifth of an acre in a day, and a great 
economy of seed is effected as compared with drilling. During 
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the winter the rest of the allotment is dug, thus affording work 
at a time when there is least on the farms. This portion is 
planted in the spring with beans, barley, potatoes, and occasion- 
ally oats or roots. Hoeing begins sometimes as early as the 
end of March: corn crops are hoed from two to four times. 
The threshing is generally done by allotment holders co-operating 
for the hire of a machine. The successful cultivation of an 
allotment depends very largely on the pigs. The careful holder 
converts all his straw into manure, and sometimes purchases 
more. Pig manure is far superior in quality to that made ir 
open farmyards. 

There are indications of the beginning of a certain amount of 
co-operation among allotment holders. Threshing by co-opera- 
tion has already been mentioned. In six cases the allotments are 
controlled by a committee, who sometimes collect rents. In one 
district an allotment association provides for the cultivation of 
the land of sick members. Co-operative stores greatly assist by 
purchasing produce, and by accumulating capital which can be 
used to work the allotment. 

The produce per acre is as a rule considerably, perhaps on the 
average quite 25 per cent., in excess of that on farms. Yields of 
‘wheat or beans of 50 bushels are not uncommon. The average 
yield of wheat in 1888 on 15 acres in one village was 45 bushels. 

The allotment produce is mainly for home consumption. The 
amount of wheat flour consumed varies of course according to 
the size of family and also according to the quantity of groceries 
and vegetables used. A man and wife with a grown son and two 
children will consume on the average per week 31 lbs. of flour 
in bread, puddings, and pastry. A quarter of wheat produces about 
380 Ibs. of flour, and will therefore last more than 12 weeks, and 
the produce of one acre at 4} quarters to the acre will feed an 
average family for the year. At the present price of wheat, 
home-baked bread costs 2?d. per quartern loaf; the bran pays for 
the milling. 

As very few labourers grow more than half an acre of wheat, 
it follows that practically all allotment grown wheat is consumed 
at home. The same is true of potatoes, of which the produce of 
10 poles will supply an average family for the year. Barley, 
beans, and roots are sometimes sold, but the best allotment holders 
will use most or all of these, and often some of the potatoes in 
feeding pigs. Oats, which are not often grown, are sold. 

What profit does the labourer make on his allotment? . The 
following balance sheets will help to clear this up. In all of them 
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the whole of the labour expended is charged for at the customary 
wages of the neighbourhood. The accounts have neither been 
credited with straw nor debited with manure (except for haulage), 
unless straw has been sold or manure bought: in the ordinary 
course of allotment farming all the manure is made from straw 
grown on the allotment and therefore costs nothing except for 
haulage. Nos. 1 and 2 are the figures of an allotment held by one 
of the writers. Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7 have already been published and 
are reproduced with permission, but somewhat recast to keep 
similarity of form. All are in the district except 3, which lies 
just outside. 

1. Nearly one acre of clay land in 1890-1. Average wages 
of district 2s. per day. 








£ 8s. d. | Es. ad 
Rent and rates ... 115 O | 19 bushels of wheat at 4s.6d. 4 5 6 
Digging and spreading manure 2 5 O | 15 bushels of beans at 4s. 3.0 0 
Setting corn... Sie S05 8 0 | 15 ewt. parsnips so ees, see DEO 
Seed corn and potatoes is aed SE VO 1 ton mangolds ae 4 ss 15 0 
Hoeing, cleaning, and setting 26 pots potatoes at 2s. 2120 
and lifting potatoes ... ... 1 4 6 
| ae rr 10 0O 
Threshing ... ... Pe 1 | 
Haulage of manure and corn 15 0 | 
8 9 6 
MONG ns iw tsk ve eas seer DS SD | 
SS 12 2 6 
Presta 
Return to 404 days’ labour = 3s. 114d. per diem. 
2. Same allotment, 1891- 
£3. d £ 3: d. 
Rent and rates 115 O | 18 bus. of wheat at 3s. 4d. 3 0 6 
Digging and spreading m manure 2 5 O | 21 bus. of beans at 4s. 44 0 
Setting corn... yee ‘see 8 0O | 25 pots potatoes at 2s. 210 0 
Seed corn and potatoes Sia)’ sa6 18 0 | 17 bus. turnips at 8d. 11 4 
Hoeing, cleaning, and setting 3 cwt. parsnips at 2s. 6 0 
and lifting potatoes ... ... 19 0 1 ecwt. carrots ... 2 0 
Reaping... Boe, faite 10 0 
Threshing by hand . ree 16 0 | 
Haulage of manure “and corn 13 0 
8 4 0 
BPG se. acs aes and, cows, ons, OOS 
1013 4 | “1013 4 


Return to 46 days’ labour = 3s. 24d. per diem. 


3. One acre, clay land, 1887-8. In this allotment all the 
labour was hired. 
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Ss, a: £5. a. 
tent and rates ... ... « 116 O | 27 bus. barley at 3s.9d.... ... 5 1 3 
Digging and spreading manure 215 O | 12 bus. beans at 4s. ... e i8:@ 
PMNS” v5. See Gas ees. Sox 12 6 | 28 bus. potatoes at 2s. oe SG. 0 
ROO os ccs” Ads, neds Sei ae 17 6 | 4 bus. inferior ditto at 1s. ... 4 0 
Hoeing, &c., and lifting potatoes 19 6 
CROMER 10 0 | 
Threshing ..: oc. 6s3 0 sec 8 19 O 
Haulage of manure and corn 13 3 
Soot and sowing same... ... t Oo 
9 9 9 
Profit . ease SaaS 19 6 
10 9 3 10 9 3 
=a ne 


4. One acre, clay land, 1888-9. The following balance 
sheet gives particulars only of out-of-pocket expenses and does 
not take into consideration the labour of the holder. Probably 
he expended 11 days’ labour, there being no digging. Average 
wages of district 2s. 6d. 


a ae Ss. d 

Rent andrates... ... ... ... 1 2 6 44 bus. wheat at 3s. 8d... .. 8 1 4 
ogo] 151) a a re ae is 0 
Threshing... sai at ues EB OG 
AE ck. com> Bes i MOS am 7 3 
s. & & 
Balance tia 2 

8 1 4 8 1 4 

ALIEN ———— 


Net profit, after deducting 11 days’ labour at 2s. 6d. and 13s. for haulage 
- £212s.8d. Return to labour = 4s. 9$d. per diem. 


5. Two acres. Same village as No. 4. Clay land. 1888-9. 
Again only out-of-pocket expenses are given. Probably 28 
days’ labour were expended. 


£ s. d. | & 3s. d 
Rent and rates ... 1 «we 2 & O} BT bus. wheatatds... .. « 5 § O 
Ploughing ... ... ... ... ... 116 O | 36 bus. beans at 4s.... <= ( eeO 
Threshing ... bE 78 1 bag green garden peas... 1 4 O 
Seed 1 3 6 | 15 bus. potatoes at 2s. 110 0 
ee 
611 6 | 
Balance... vil aes, son 355, ON 
15 6 0 | 15 6 0 
SED —eEE 


Net profit, after deducting for 28 days’ labour at 2s. 6d. and 26s, for haulage, 
= £3 18s. 6d. Return to labour = 2s. 9}d. per diem. 


6. One acre, clay land, 1891-2. Land manured in previous 
year. Average wages of village 2s. 
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£ 8.cd: £ «. d. 
Rent and rates ... 114 O | 39 bus. wheat at 3s. 4d. 610 0 
Ploughing ... 17 0 
Planting 12 0 
Seed 6 8 
Hoeing ie 12 0) 
Reaping ... ... .. 12 0 | 
Carrying and stacking 6 0. 
Carting to machine ... 4 0 
ERVOSAING 22.0 os. ces ass ee 13 0 
Half haulage of manure in 
previous year... ... ...  -.. 4 6 
6 1 2 
ROMY coe asd. wed, awe haw Avs 8 10 
610 0 


610 0O 


| 


Return to 17 days’ labour = 2s. 113d. per diem. 


This is an example of an allotment devoted entirely to wheat 
in a season below the average and with prices unprecedentedly low. 

7. One rood, rather light soil. About 1888. Average wage of 
district 2s. 





£8. d, £6. 2d. 
I i ae Cr er ere 11 O | 54 bus. wheat at 3s. 6d.... ... 19 8 
Digging and lifting potatoes ... 13 O 4 ewt. straw at 2s. 6d. ... ... 10 O 
Manure bought and spreading 11 6 | 28 bus. potatoes at 2s. ... ... 216 O 
Seed 6 0 | 1 bus. long pod beans... ... 5 0 
Planting a 4 0) 
Hoeing tad, <iae- ~easy “aes, ich 2 0) 
Cutting wheat ... 1 6 | 
Haulage 5 0 

214 0 
5) | ce Cat! CSL 

410 8 410 3 


At same rate profit on acre would be £7 5s. Return to 10$ days’ labour = 5s. 64d. 
per diem. 


8. One and a third roods, clay land, 1891-2. Wheat after 
potatoes. Average wages of district 2s. 





£s. d. | £8... a. 
Rent and rates... 1.0.0... 13 3 11 bus. wheat at 3s.4d.... 2... 116 6 
Digging ED OM, ceca eer vais 12 O | 8$ bus. potatoes eds, Sh Yee 138 8 
Sowing S ge She am, ue 4 0 
SS a re 3 6} 
Hoeing Aes hie eh, sas? ae 4 0 
Cutting... ... . 2 6 
Getting potatoes ... ... 0... 2 0 
Threshing... ... 2.0... 0 ee 5 6 
Half cost-of haulage of manure 
in previous year ... ww. 2 0| 
, 28 9| 
PROG iss Suess code ses 50, eve 1 O 
2°9 9 29 9 


Return to 12 days’ labour = 2s, 143d. per diem. 
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Two roods. Held by same tenant as No. 8. Clay, 1891-2 
The bean crop (8 chains) was partly a failure from blight ; 


produce is an estimate, as it has not been threshed. 


“ae a! 
EEG co wa) ee Gad ee) es 10 O 12 bushels peas... 
2S ee er : 1 14 74 bushels beans 
PI es, race. “eh Hie 
Sowing. Ls eb bye. Icke 4 0 
IOBR Ss Socer Sig Sass Cae ee 8 6 
PROOE 5 a lesis ) eene cee 4.0 
Cutting gr Babee see ean See 4 0 
Threshing =e 9 13 
Half cost of haulage of 1 manure 
in previous year... ... ... 4 6 
3 5 3 
Profit bbs ~ calondseatieacnes Mates Lz. 9 
318 0 | 
———— ' 
Return to 15 days’ labour = 2s. 113d. per diem. 


10. Nearly half an acre, clay, 1891-2. In this case 
is excessive. Wages 2s. 6d. per diem. 


& 8. d. 
Rene: ss. pac ee ee ee ee 12 bus. wheat at 3s. 4d. 
Labour 3... 6. «. .. «, 2 2 6 ' 1Obua: barley atds.... 
Seed .... ° 6 6 
Haulage ues manure ond c erops 6 0 I 
PUVGRWIDE 550 hae dees ee aids 7 4 aves 

4 3 4 
Return to 17 days’ labour = 1s. 93d. per diem. 


11. Half an acre, 1891-2, clay. 


-' § d 
Rent 1 2 6 | 12 bus. wheat at 3s. 4d. .. 
Labour da, “nae Stee Recon ee 5 bus. beans at 4s. ... 
ESCO cas. “aks “20g Bape ert Che 6 9 Turnips 
Manure ia tds, Pier ete 12 0 | Straw ... 
PRGUINBO! ccs Secs Gee) hee He 2 6 
Threshing ... 5 8 
$16 5 
PxOGG5 5 sss) ae ete eee! os e% 
& +. 6 


Return to 18 days’ labour = 2s. 104d. per diem. 


3 18 


its 


0 


the rent 


& 3% 4 
2 0 6 
110 O 
+16 0 

13 4 
t 3 4 
£ 3s. d. 
200 
k& & @ 

18 0O 
i 3 0 
’ 1 @ 


In these balance sheets it must be remembered that the rent 
is usually in excess of the fair agricultural rent of the district, in 
the case of No. 10 by at Teast £1 per acre, and that in some 
the land has been recently taken over in bad condition. 

No. 9.—VOL. II 
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2, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11 belong to the late abnormally unprofitable 
season. Notwithstanding these disadvantages they all show 
with one exception a profit, and an average return to labour of 
3s. 4d. per day. 

In addition to the profit on the allotment, a further profit is 
made on the pig. This varies considerably from year to year, and 
it is impossible to give more than an approximate estimate. A 
man with an acre of allotment would feed 2 pigs, making an 
average profit of 20s. to 30s. on each. If in addition he has (say) 
one-tenth of an acre of garden, he would add something further to 
his income. A few keep poultry or bees. There is very little 
fruit-growing for the market. 

It must be remembered, further, that in these balance sheets 
the allotments are debited with the full market rates of the whole 
labour expended on them. In the great majority of cases some, 
and on small allotments a considerable, amount of labour is done 
in spare time, and may therefore be regarded as the utilisation of 
a waste product ; this may be often estimated at 10 days’ work 
per acre and would add 20s. to 25s. to the profit. There isa 

‘further considerable saving in the allotment holder being able to 

supply himself at the selling price of his products. Should he 
buy small quantities of, e.g., flour, he would have to give perhaps 
5 per cent. more. Under this head he may be said to save 10s. a 
year. It may be therefore safely said that the net advantage in 
anormal year to an average allotment holder with an acre of land 
and pigs is at least £7 or nearly 2s. 9d. a week. 

Of the general results of allotments on the prosperity of the 
labourer much might be said. We shall show later the relation 
between allotment holding and migration. No other cause can 
be assigned for the great improvement in the agricultural labourer’s 
condition during the past 10 years. A County Court process- 
server recently informed us that in two villages lately supplied 
with a large proportion of allotments he now served one summons 
only where before he had served 20. The moral results are 
perhaps yet more striking, Allotments have given stability and 
self-respect and a hope of advance, which before was given only 
to those countrymen who migrated into towns. If popular 
opinion, supported by statistics (see below, p. 21), is correct, they 
have done very much to reduce drunkenness. In villages where 
there are plenty of allotments, there is little lounging now in 
public-houses or at the corners of the streets. They have 
stimulated the labourer’s observation and inventiveness; as an 
educating influence on boys, they have excited a practical interest 
in agriculture more valuable than any theoretic knowledge. 
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There is comparatively little cow-keeping by labourers in the 
district. A few cases exist in 8 villages, but it is widely ex- 
tended in one only. We are able, however, to give a few data 
which tend to show that they are even more profitable than 
arable allotments. 

A labourer keeping two cows has shown us from his books that 
his income from this source from February 27 to October 10, 
1892, was £22 6s. 4d., and he estimates his income for the 
remainder of the year at £8. Total, £30 6s. 4d. On the 
experience of the 7 months he estimates his expenses for 
the year at £21 3s. 6d. (allowing nothing for labour), giving 
a gross profit of £9 2s. 10d. Nothing is allowed for the skim 
milk with which he fed his pigs. These with other food cost 
£11 12s. 0d., and had been sold for £16 17s. 6d. Profit, £5 5s. 6d. 
Total profit on cows and pigs, £14 8s. 4d. 

Small holdings exist to a very limited extent. They 
generally consist of grass land, and are occupied by tradesmen, 
carriers, publicans, &c. They are sometimes used for horse- 
keep, sometimes for cows. The rents are usually from £3 to 
£4 per acre, or about double the rent of adjoining farms. The 
land, however, is generally the best situated in the village. 

(C) Other sources of income. 

(a) Perquisites now exist only in rare cases. Even when the 
labourer buys farm produce from his employer, he usually has 
to pay retail prices. 

(b) The charities of the district under the heads of relief m 
money and kind, almshouses and pensions, and apprenticing 
amount to about 12s. per family, but they vary very widely 
from village to village. 

(c) Private doles vary equally, but except in rare cases cannot 
be said to perceptibly affect the labourer’s income. 


(d) Gleaning may bring in perhaps 5s. —-- 


The average income of a labourer’s family, assuming that the 
man 1s in regular work (losing 3} weeks from bad weather, work 
on allotments, and holidays), and that there is no other bread- 
winner, is as follows :— 


£38. a. 

405 weeks’ labour at 13s. 14d. (see p. 4) Sagi Seen Sem, pereue sae ne om 
4 ee is ss 26s. A. We. Mek. CH oe ee 38 4 0 
4 ‘9 HMRC ca). SAG (rae. Wee. seek Ses Meteo 416 0 
Profit on allotment, garden, pigs . F 8.0 
Charities, gleanings, &¢.. .:: sc; ccc. Gen eee ce ree hve 18 0 
42 9 63 

ECTS: 


Equals 16s. 4d. per week. 
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The following is the yearly expenditure of a labourer with a 
wife and 4 young children :— 


ese the 
Rent (landlord pays rates, &c.) ... ... .. «. 318 O 
OBR cers! sys Uawe: ees) alee me ke: as, TSO 
Faggots - 12 0 
Bread and flour 7 16: 0 
Bacon ... waar gahen® Bed awe, ays, wear Goer ges COREA 
RAGING Ae cu. ahs: ede, 8s Sie bas hE 9 0 
RR co cas. hoe clewe® abke ieee: oe vai ee, “EDAD 
Ditto for preserving and fruit .. 2. ww. 15 0 
Rice and tapioca wg ww. wk we ce tee 16 0 
Tea ‘ 1 4 0 
Butter... 110 0 
Lard and suet 1 6 0 
Washing materials ... 1 6 0 
Cheese... Site Sa) Bie 1 5 0 
Blacking and blacklead ... 2 6 
Salt, pepper, &c. 4 6 
Vinegar for pickling .. “a 3 6 
Sick benefitclub ... ... 0. eee 1 6 0 
Clothing OID: sk ks sek tes tee ane 13 0 
Writing materials and stamps __.. ve ban eRe 13. 0 
Boots (mending not included) oy ead gag RS OO 

36 8 6 





Assuming that this represents, as it approximately does, the 
normal expenditure of a total-abstaining labourer’s family without 
srown-up children, it leaves £6 1s. Od. to cover most of the 
clothing except boots, bed linen, sickness of mother and children, 
repairs to furniture and tools and utensils, butcher’s meat, milk, 
weekly newspaper, or any luxury however modest. It is obvious 
that there is no margin left for savings for old age or want of 


work. 
MoRALITY 


There can be no question that crime, and especially drunken- 
ness, is on the decrease. There is still a large amount of drinking in 
many villages, but the spread of education and of a sense of dignity, 
temperance work, the growth of allotments, and the spread of 
reading-rooms have done very much to check it. It cannot be 
said, though, that the temperance movement is very vigorous, 
though Bands of Hope or other temperance organisations exist in 
at least 17 villages. Drunkenness in its more brutal forms, not 
uncommon ten years ago, now hardly exists. The annual village 
wakes are no longer the orgies they used to be, though the 
statute fairs still have a bad repute. The number of public- 
houses varies according to the practice of the different licensing 
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benches, being one to 287, 216, and 197 of the population re- 
spectively, the proportion for the counties of England and Wales 
being one to 219. 

The following are the statistics of summary offences in one 
petty sessional district (offences of a semi-civil nature being 
omitted, viz., cases of school attendance, bastardy, vaccination, 
and employers and servants). 


1872-76. | 1877-81. 1882-86. 1887-91. 
Indictable offences dealt with sum- 
PUOU sce: Sees dee ads Keer utes Jone 11 11 % 5 
| Convictions for drunkenness... ... .. 63 37 72 32 
| All other summary cases See eee 214 166 168 86 
Total 288 214 247 123 
Convictions per 1,000 of population per 
ss, Aeeke cece eben ‘sult “eee 78 6°2 YG: 3°9 


annum 


The convictions for drunkenness in the period 1887-91 
averaged 1:0 per 1000: in England and Wales in the period 
1885-89 they averaged 5°2 per 1000. 

The illegitimate births in two registration districts covering 
more than one-half of the district averaged in the period 1881-89 
1-3 per 1000: in the whole of England and Wales during the 
same period they averaged over 1°5 per 1000. The proportion of 
illegitimate to total births in the same period was 47 per cent., 
which is exactly the proportion for the whole country. 


EDUCATION 


Out of 53 elementary schools in the district 10 are board 
schools. Owing to the fact that the Education Department's 
Returns do not distinguish grants under Articles 104 and 105 of 
the Code, it has not been found possible to calculate the average 
grant per head apart from the special grants. 

In 14 villages there are night schools, 10 of which are partly or 
wholly under the County Council, the subjects taught in the latter 
being arithmetic, drawing, geometry, carpentry and carving. 
There have been numerous lectures under the County Council for 
women and girls in cookery and nursing. There is as arule a great 
eagerness among both sexes to take advantage of these classes. 

In 38 villages there is some kind of reading-room or club : 
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about 20 of these are controlled by the members; seven are 
political : beer (generally in limited quantities) is sold in8. They 
are rarely self-supporting, and the attendance, especially of the 
married men, is seldom what could be desired. The branches of 
one co-operative store have a free library, which is well used. 

Social activity varies very greatly from village to village. The 
following is a list of the popularly managed institutions in two 
favourable instances :— 

A, a village of 750 inhabitants. Co-operative Store, School 
Board (which also has a night school), two Nonconformist Chapels, 
Reading Room, two local Friendly Societies, Political Association, 
Pig Insurance Society, Flower Show Committee, Hospital 
Sunday Committee, Football Club, Cricket Club, Brass Band. 

B, a purely agricultural village of 300 inhabitants. Co-opera- 
tive Store, Coal Supply Society, Pig Insurance Society, Reading 
Room Committee, Technical Classes Committee, Allotments 
Management Committee, Flower Show Committee, Hospital 
Sunday Committee, Cricket Club. 

In extreme cases, on the other hand, there will be no agencies 
to relieve the monotony of life. But there are few villages where 
energy is not finding some outlet ; and in view of facts like these, 
some recent generalisations as to village morality and intelligence 
are seen to be the grossest libels. Perhaps nowhere is progress 
more rapid or has such appearance of stability as in many rural 
districts. 

JOSEPH ASHBY AND BoLToNn KING 


(To be continued.) 

















THE SURVIVAL OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES 


In attempting some account of the circumstances attending 
the decay of the greater number of the old domestic industries, 
and the conditions under which in some few branches trade still 
continues to be followed in the home, it is necessary to take into 
consideration, first of all, the causes which have led to the great 
change about to occupy our attention. These, so far as embodied 
in the complaints raised by those affected by this transfer of 
industry from the one system, the home, to the other, the 
factory, find their place in the evidence given before several 
Commissions and Parliamentary Committees and a_ kind of 
matured, systematised and intelligent echo in the reports prefixed. 
They may be arranged under the following headings :— 


1. The introduction of machinery, and particularly of 
machinery driven by steam-power. 

2. Alterations in prices owing to currency disorders. 

3. Taxation. 

4. Competition, described as foreign competition. 

5. Irregularity of employment arising out of uncertainty 
of demand. 


About these complaints some few preliminary remarks may 
be made. The first-named grievance is not in the eyes of con- 
temporaries by any means the sole source of hardship, despite 
the prominence it receives in the pages of writers of our own 
time. It is doubtful, as will be shown, whether it deserves even 
the priority that is given it in the foregoing list. Those, how- 
ever, detailed in the second and third places, while no doubt of 
importance in themselves, are not so with regard to the relations 
between the domestic and factory systems, since they affect one 
as much as the other. On the other hand, direct mention of 
the competition, so far as that of other home workers is con- 
cerned, is suppressed, and only the conditions out of which it 
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may arise are given. It must then be read into the fourth, to 
the excision, or at any rate subordination, of that which is 
‘foreign.’ Evidence as to its existence and serious consequences 
may be found in the Report of the Commission of Enquiry into 
the Conditions of the Handloom Weavers, 1841 (P.P. 1841, vol. x.) 
where a summary is given of the best means of diminishing the 
numbers entering into the industry.! 

Still more careful consideration must be given to the 
grievances complained ef under the last heading; their nature is 
very various. In one case William Radcliffe deposed to the 
distress arising to the weavers from the want of connection 
between the weaving and spinning industries, which was, so he 
urged, shown by the export of yarns abroad (P.P. 1808, 11., p. 138). 
Another time the hardships encountered by the framework 
knitters are largely attributed to the practice on the part of 
speculators of buying up looms and letting them out at various 
rents. Again, we hear that in branches of weaving where there 
is no competition between the power-loom and the hand-loom the 
distress is as great as in those where there is; the demand for 
hand-looms is irregular and their work badly paid (P.P. 1841, x., 
cf. Committee, P.P. 1834-35). In the nail and chain industries 
there was great irregularity of employment (Hmployment of 
Children, P.P. 1841, xv.). Again, when there are factory and 
other industries existing side by side the workers in the former 
are credited with greater permanence of employment and better 
conditions (P.P. 1833, xxi., p. 40). , 

From instances such as the foregoing we may learn much. 
If we remember the interpretation which we have found it 
necessary to give to the competition, so generally a source of 
complaint, we may conclude that factory organization, even with- 
out the additional advantage which is derived from the economy 
and use of steam and intricate machinery, was proving a 
formidable opponent in the struggle with home industries. This 
was but natural. It had become necessary. 

As local boundaries broke down before the improvements in 
communication and transport demand becoming less localized, and 
the distance between the worker and the customer of necessity 
greater, the circle of business transactions was enlarged and a 
purchaser could buy with equal ease from all parts of the country. 
As the tendency in this direction increased, as increase it un- 
avoidably did, the need of market organization became greater. 
The solitary craftsman had been drawn of old into close relations 


1 Cf. Select Committee on Petition of Lancashire Weavers, 1810, ii., p. 389. 
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with the merchants, the relations had to be made closer now that 
demand becoming greater was, so far as individuals were con- 
cerned, less stable and less regular. In the hosiery trade we find 
the frames bought up and leased out. In some instances the 
material was given out. When demand ceased to be localized, 
industry began to localize itself. This it could do most advan- 
tageously in the factory. But the factory system, though, as we 
have seen, not necessarily due to the cause to which it is frequently 
attributed, was, none the less, powerfully affected by it. The 
economies and superiority of the new means of manufacture were 
powerful to drive out of very existence inferior and more dilatory 
modes. In 1820 the strain was beginning to be felt, by 1840 it 
had proved too intense so far as the great weaving industries 
were concerned. In other directions its pressure was felt. 

But throughout, the change was a natural and inseparable 
consequence of the altered conditions of life. If we regard it as 
an evil, it was the penalty involved in progress at once inevitable 
and advantageous ; if as a benefit, it was but one of the great 
benefits conferred on life by those circumstances which made it 
wider and gave it a fuller and richer meaning. But under 
which description does it most rightly fall? It would be difficult 
in any case to balance the advantages of the one system against 
those of the other. It is more especially so when the facts on 
which we must rely belong to a time when one system was in its 
decadence, the other rising into strength and beset by all the bane- 
ful incidents inherent in its undisciplined youth. The relative 
advantages may be treated under two headings :— 


1. Those relating to the work. 
2. Those relating to the workers. 


The former matter must be somewhat curtly dismissed as not 
immediately relating to the main subject. The products of the 
factory are cheaper no doubt, and in many important respeets 
better, notably when mechanical exactness is the main thing 
desired. On the other hand, it is urged that they are not quite so 
durable, and that they lack artistic finish. The former is not 
necessarily the fault of the machinery, nor is the latter true in 
the case of many commodities, for it is not all articles which 
subserve their immediate needs through artistic excellence. On 
the whole, the products of the factory will undersell and crush 
those of the home when they are not such that they require 
artistic treatment or individual adaptation. The factory turns 
out a cheaper article, and in many cases a much better one. 
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But what with regard to the condition of the workers them- 
selves? This is at once a more debatable and a more interesting 
matter. So far as the issue of the struggle between the two 
forms of industry are concerned it is, as we must notice, a less 
important one. The domination of the consumer has assured 
that. Let us consider how the workers are and have been affected 
by the change from the home to the factory. Just as there is at 
the present a frequent tendency to describe the former as condu- 
cive to the development of the highest domestic virtues, to thrift, 
diligence, and sobriety, as furnishing conditions under which the 
majority of those employed would divide their time between a 
sufficient and elevating toil and rational enjoyment, so when the 
factories were increasing in size and number, there spread a dark 
alarm lest their advent should mean an advent of atheism and 
riot, the spread of habits of reckless living and dissipation. The 
Golden Age is always behind us and the future has ever a fearful 
significance to those whose children will be called on to live in it, 
and whose parents have lived before it. But it is our duty to 
examine the extent to which the retrospect and the prophecy 
respectively compare with reality.. Let us turn to the beginning 
of this century. There was much suffering in the various 
branches of industry, and suffering, as we have seen, disconnected 
with the competition of machine-made goods. Even before 1806 
the weavers had manifested their discontents pretty plainly. 
Shortly afterwards we hear of the irregularity experienced in the 
hosiery trades. The same is told us with regard to the various 
trades carried on at Warrington and other districts at a later date. 
Irregularity of work is an evil apparently very frequent in home 
industries. As one Report says, the workmen in a factory are 
better situated since they may be employed in accumulating 
stock. But there are other evils mentioned. Children do not 
seem to have been, as was at one time supposed, treated with 
greater cruelty in factories than in the small cottage workshops. 
On the contrary, in some cases, they were distinctly better off in 
the former than in the latter, as for instance at Warrington.'! In 
the nail and chain trades, industries plied at home, their lot, so 
early as 1841, was singled out as peculiarly wretched. It was 
indeed the growth of factories and the removal of the children 
from small workshops, that is, from home workshops, which 
enabled their hours of labour to be restricted, and the conditions 
under which their labour was carried on to be regulated. But 
restriction and regulation were needed as much under the one 


1 Parliamentary Papers, 1841, vol. xv. ** Employment of Children.” 
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system as under the other. Possibly, very possibly indeed, so far 
as adults were concerned, an unrestrained factory life might offer 
greater opportunities for demoralization. Even this is uncertain. 
It must remain uncertain, for accompanying the defect were its 
necessary qualities. Administration of a factory, as of every 
thing else, needs a desire on the part of the individual to display 
good management, and good management would do more than 
merely counteract the evil tendencies partly aroused. Further- 
more, an opportunity was given for actual regulation on the part 
of the State and for combination on the part of the workers. 

But even were we to grant unreservedly that the factory 
system is generally inferior to the system of home industries 
organized in and for the district, the question would still arise 
whether the superiority thus assumed would remain when these 
ceased to be so organized. But this, as I have pointed out, must 
necessarily ensue in what I would term the Delocalization of 
Demand. The choice, then, would lie between home industries 
attached to and dependent on the shopkeepers or merchants, who 
would supply material, and often own and lease the implements 
of labour. This position appears to have become intolerable in 
trades like the hosiery, where the frames were owned by specu- 
lators so early as 1812. The nail and chain trades, where 
‘bad times’ were constantly recurring, were another example. 
It is not to be wondered at. The temptation to tyranny and 
greed of gain would work their will unchecked by the responsi- 
bility which tempers power, and the task of administration, 
which, as suggested above, so often rouses men to a keen 
desire to improve the lot of those dependent on them. To take 
another instance. Men employed in the domestic watch industry 
at Prescot were dependent for the sale of their work (consisting 
of watch movements) on the Coventry houses, which would com- 
plete it by putting the movements together in cases. Their 
condition was bad. 

So far with regard to those industries where labour is regu- 
larly employed, and which produce commodities in general 
demand. In them the transfer has been sure and certain. It 
began early, and if in any branches still unfulfilled, the form of 
the home industries remains as a survival, or unsuperseded mani- 
fests its existence by the misery and poverty of those whose time 
it engages. In the stocking industry it is a survival, in chain- 
making in the Midland counties a continuing source of evil. 
In the hosiery trade those employed at home are chiefly old 
hands who are engaged in the best work. They might earn more 
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by going into factories, a fact which accounts for the steady 
decrease in their numbers. Since 1867 they have diminished 
some 60 per cent. At Cradley Heath the nail trade, save in some 
particular branches, has been almost entirely transferred to 
factories ; but the manufacture of chains, which is not undertaken 
in factories, continues to be plied at home. Those engaged in the 
trade earn slightly better wages at present than was formerly the 
case, but their conditions are described as unsatisfactory. In too 
many cases they are at the mercy of middlemen. In these small 
domestic workshops there are continued attempts to evade the 
action of the Factory Acts. Were the employés grouped in 
factories neither would these evils be experienced, nor would they 
be deprived of the occasional assistance which steam-power might 
yield. 

We may now group afresh the causes which we have ascer- 
tained as bringing about this transfer. 


(a) The delocalization of demand, which led to the need 
of markets and of concentration of the scattered 
workmen. 

(b) The economies achieved by factory organization. 

(c) The cheapness and goodness of machine-made articles. 


Next let us consider those branches of industry in which 
these causes, or some one or two of them, are less potent than 
in the more general employments on which we have been com- 
menting. These are, I think, capable of enumeration under 


three headings :— 


(1) Those in which there is need of great individual 
artistic skill, or where each article requires adaptation 
for particular uses. 

(2) Those in which the labour chiefly employed is labour 
undertaken to supplement the earnings of the family. 
These are frequently carried on by the mother and 
daughters in the leisure hours. 

(3) Those which bear some relation to the particular 
localities in which they are plied. 


Each of these groups require some separate mention. 

1. Those requiring art in manufacture or adaptation. 

This group is, as its title signifies, capable of very. distinct 
subdivision. So complete is this that it would not be legitimate 
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to place them together save for the need implied in both cases of 
individual hand-work. But this is necessary for different reasons. 
In the first case the artistic manifestation required is such that 
it can be imparted by hand alone, in the second the individual 
is required in place of the machine because no two articles are 
required precisely alike. As an instance of the former we may 
take such trades as carving, lace, brass work, &c., &c., while 
the bespoke clothes trade is a good example of the latter. Let 
us turn to the former. 

(a) Work requiring a high degree of individual art. In the 
‘ase of carving, the work, artistic and very highly skilled though 
it is, is frequently carried on in workshops. For this there are 
the following reasons :— 


(1) Greater convenience and more suitable premises. 

(2) The advantage of being in touch with those engaged 
in like work. 

(3) The greater regularity of work, and consequently the 
independence of chance orders. 

(4) High rate of earnings through lessening of competi- 
tion. 


Some work is done at home, but rarely by the best workmen, who 
strongly discourage the practice. 

In the case of lace, the fact that much is done in the intervals 
of time otherwise filled up prevents it from receiving its full 
treatment under this heading. There have been hand-lace 
factories started in the place where lace was being made at 
home. This was notably the case at Limerick, where the factory 
during its existence provided a greater regularity of work and 
where its removal is deplored by others who exist on chance 
2arnings which rarely exceed a most miserable pittance. 

(b) The clothing trades have been the subject of so much recent 
investigation that here I need hardly do more than indicate the 
sources of danger which have been pointed out as existing in the 
mode of their organization. The chief is the danger of the 
irresponsible middleman, and especially of the small irresponsible 
middleman. Again, there is the want of opportunity for com- 
bination with its result in the internecine competition taking 
place between the separate workers. Much of the bespoke 
clothing trade comes under our third heading. It is highly local 
in its character. Trades such as those spoken of in this section 
are more capable of being carried on as home industries than 
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those in which the use of machinery is possible and organisation 
more important, and workers in them gain correspondingly less 
advantage from aggregation in factories. They escape the 
influence of the third cause. 

2. In the case of industries which I will call for short sub- 
sidiary, meaning by that term that the labour employed, or at 
any rate a great part of that labour, is given under circumstances 
which preclude the individual from full employment in a work- 
shop, the economic disadvantages of the workers are great and 
obvious. Whether to their advantage or not they must do their 
work at home. Of course were the disadvantage very great they 
might consent to go into the factory. But inasmuch as they will 
undergo considerable inconvenience sooner than resort to this, 
they are obviously not free agents to demand all that their work 
may, as compared with other handwork, seem worth. It is not 
necessary that all of them should fight from this lower ground. 
That a large proportion of them should be willing to work at 
home for a lower wage than that which would tempt them to 
undertake employment in a factory will tend to bring about a 
reduction in the remuneration. In many, perhaps in most, trades 
which can be undertaken by women living at home, the supply of 
labour is far in excess of the demand. In consequence the wages 
received are miserably insufficient. The factory does not triumph, 
but its absence is paid for by a sadly low wage rate. The girls 
engaged in lace-making and crochet-work in the southern 
districts of Ireland can, if successful, make 3s. to 3s. 6d. a week. 
Sempstress’s work is badly paid. Of course, should the work 
performed fall under our first heading and require a high degree 
of skill, the remuneration will in all probability be high. But 
in most branches of what we may call supplementary industry 
this is by no means the case; on the contrary, the skill needed 
is low rather than otherwise. 

But yet another drawback. The question of the market 
organization arises. This, as has already been pointed out, is a 
somewhat critical question, and I fear we shall rarely find it 
answered in a satisfactory manner. In most cases known to me 
the workers are dependent on the action of some middleman, 
either commercial or philanthropic. Many Irish home industries 
in which but the merest pittance is earned depend for their 
continuance on an intermediary position assumed by individuals 
or convents. Other workers sell to merchants or shopkeepers, 
and are worse paid. In Ashbourne (Derby) the corset making is 
varried on in the home, but the work is taken out of the factory 
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by girls engaged there, and is performed by them at their homes 
with assistance from other members of the family. The same is 
the case with straw-plaiting. Such a state of things only con- 
firms what has been previously said as to the tendency manifested 
in modern days. Does it not raise an uneasy apprehension that 
it may be impossible to adequately maintain certain branches of 
home industry which owe their creation and maintenance—the 
latter by no means too full a one—to the philanthropic and so 
unpaid action of individuals? What will come after them ? 

3. The third direction in which home industries may be ex- 
pected and found need not detain us long. It premises a 
continuance of the older isolation—isolation so far as demand is 
concerned. Such no doubt must be the case in certain branches 
of the bespoke clothing trades carried on not in towns, but in the 
rural districts, and in many a small auxiliary industry in local 
districts. ‘The manufacture of crab pots in some fishing villages 
is perhaps the best illustration. But such local industries grow 
rarer as time goes on. 

Home industries, unable to support the struggle with 
factories where mechanical processes are available, will linger 
longer under conditions included in the foregoing three headings. 

3ut even in these, as we have already seen, there is one great 
obstacle in the way of their successful continuance. That is the 
lack of market organization, with its consequent disadvantage 
of irregularity. The Delocalisation of Demand is against them. 
This, as we have seen, tends to affect the first class, those 
in which there is little or no mechanical competition. Yet 
there is still another reason. It is only when organized as trades 
in large workshops and factories that combination and the 
avoidance of undue competition becomes possible. This is 
seen by the carvers; it has been seen by those best acquainted 
respectively with the chain workers, with those engaged in the 
clothing trades, and with the hosiers. In time, in conjunction with 
the cause previously noticed, it will bring about the aggregation 
of the workers in these industries. As a fourth and a final cause 
enforcing the tendency to common employment, is the need of 
combination. In the fulfilling of this requirement the factory 
system rather satisfies than, as has sometimes been urged, creates 
the need. The need exists in home industries and domestic 
workshops. 

It is tempting to draw, conclusions—doubly tempting perhaps 
when the facts are too few, insufficient to permit of exceptions. 
But in reality they are hardly sufficient to base a conclusion 
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without danger of future dispute. Under these circumstances it 
will be the wiser course rather to indicate the nature of the 
questions on which such an investigation will throw light than to 
attempt their answer. 

It will enable us to judge of the wisdom of particular efforts 
to resuscitate or found home industries. 

By the knowledge it furnishes we can estimate more justly 
the social value and importance of the factory system. It points 
to the strenuous good sense of the working class which has 
adopted the unavoidable, and so remedied its defects as to reap to 
the full its advantage. It does more than this, it furnishes the 
knowledge whereby we may appraise more truly the importance of 


the factory system in economic history. The old system has 
passed, and the new is established. But will that remain ? 
If it remains, will it remain without change ? 

KB. C. K. GONNER 











THE CONSUMPTION OF TEA AND OTHER STAPLE 
DRINKS 


Or English staple drinks, which are or have been taxed, 
there are two groups :— 

(1) Aleoholic—brandy, rum, whisky, gin, and other distilled 
spirits ; wines ; beer, including ale, stout, porter, etc. ; cider and 
perry ; and the hydromels, mead and metheglin. 

(2) Non-alcoholic—tea, coffee, and its adulterant chicory, 
cocoa and chocolate. 

The first rank in this second group is, beyond all question, 





taken by tea. This has long been outstripping every rival, and 
it is very probable that we now drink even more tea than beer. 
In 1891 we used 5°35 lbs. of dry leaf tea per head, which, con- 
verted into a beverage at the rough average rate of 7 gallons 
per lb., represent an annual consumption of no less than 37 
gallons per head, as against 29 gallons of beer, so that we are 
almost justified in calling tea the English national drink, the 
more so as we take as much of it as all the rest of Europe put 
together ; while the fact that our colonists in Victoria manage to 
consume per head 2} times as much as we do, points in the 
direction of great possibilities yet in store for tea in this country. 
The literature of tea is interesting and extensive, and Pepys, 
Waller, Pope, Swift, Defoe, and Cowper all furnish apt refer- 
ences to the historian of its introduction. To confine ourselves as 
much as may be to its economic aspect, we find that the tea which 
was a new drink to Pepys in 1661, and of which the East India 
Company made the munificent gift of 2 lbs. 2 ozs. to Charles II. 
in 1664, was used as much as a drug as a beverage. However, 
the Company determined to push its sale, and either the tea, or 
the porcelain cups which were introduced to drink it from, 
became very fashionable by the end of the century; and this 
notwithstanding the bitter complaints of such old-fashioned 
persons as Mr. Henry Savile, who complains of those ‘who 
No. 9.—vob. II D : 
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call for tea, instead of pipes and bottles, after dinner, a base 
unworthy Indian practice, and which I must ever admire your 
most Christian family for not admitting; . . . . the truth is, all 
nations are growing so wicked as to have some of these filthy 


customs.” ! 

On the other hand in the very same year (1678) a Dutchman, 
Cornelio Bontekoe, wrote his very popular and often translated 
Tractaat van het excellenste Kruyd Thee. Tea, he said, was the 
infallible cause of health, and if mankind could be induced to 
drink a sufficient quantity of it, the innumerable ills to which 
man is subject would not only be diminished, but entirely 
unknown. Indeed 200 cups daily would not be too much. 

In 1731 the import of tea already amounted to 1,793,000 Ibs. 
weight, the duty on which produced a revenue of £358,000. Tea 
had been liable to a duty since 1660, when 8d. a gallon was 
charged on the infusion as sold in the coffee houses, which was, 
as Dr. Short? says, ‘no small prejudice to the liquor, and incon- 
venience to its drinkers, for the excise officer was to survey it 
before any could be sold, and was not to survey it above once or 
twice a day.’ This primitive method of levying the duty soon 
gave place to a tax on the dry leaf, but the excessive rate 
charged, while it hardly availed to check consumption, caused 
vast loss to the revenue. One of the chief values of tea was 
considered to lie ‘ in the fact that the great revenue it pays the 
crown lessens the general taxes to the poor,’ who did not then 
drink it; a doctrine which sounds strange beside the state- 
ment of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer that tea is now the 
one article by which many of the poor contribute to the revenue. 
So absurdly high however was the duty fixed in 1732, that the 
duty-paid import fell from 1} million Ibs. in 1731 to $ million 
in 1735, while even the revenue was reduced to one-third of its 
former level. Pelham took off half the duty in 1745, and the 
consumption of tea rapidly spread through the middle classes. 

Smuggling and adulteration, however, render the official 
returns of consumption almost valueless till within quite a recent 
period. The proportion of tea smuggled into the country may be 
inferred from the fact that the reduction of duty in 1746 trebled 
in one year the number of pounds weight charged, and a similar 
rise took place between 1783 and 1785, when one of Pitt’s greatest 
fiscal reforms increased the duty-paid import from 5,800,000 Ibs. 
to 16,300,000 lbs. a year. 

1 Sir Henry Ellis, Original Letters, 2nd Ser. IV., 58. 
* Discourses on Tea, &e., 1750, p. 23. 
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Nor was adulteration much less rampant, for Dr. Short, after 
seriously discussing the question whether a dealer who bought 
his tea from smugglers was an honest man, gives a long list of 
chemical tests for different kinds of adulteration, both English 
and Chinese. He complains that so great was the demand of the 
Chinese for terra japonica wherewithal to dye teas green, that the 
price of the said japan earth had risen from 4d. to 18s. a pound. 

When, in the last quarter of the eighteenth century, tea 
became a regular drink even among farm labourers (vide Arthur 
Young’s Six Months’ Tour and Eden’s State of the Poor), and 
at the same time the heavy duty kept the price high, a committee 
of the House of Commons discovered that 4 million Ibs. of 
so-called tea were annually manufactured from sloe, liquorice, and 
ash leaves, and this at a time when the whole quantity imported 
duty-paid was only 6 million lbs. 

The lessons taught by Pitt’s early reductions of taxation were 
forgotten amid the pressure of the French wars. High duties 
again encouraged adulteration, and a Treasury prosecution in 
1828 revealed an extensive manufacture of green ‘tea’ from 
white and black thorn leaves dyed with white lead and verdigris. 
The Chinese, too, were not far behind in the arts of adulteration, 
for from an interesting paper read in 1839 by Dr. G. G. Sigmond 
before the Royal Botanical Society we learn that the remission 
of tea duties in the United States in 1832-3 caused a great and 
sudden demand for green tea at Canton; a demand which was 
met, in the absence of a supply of the genuine article, by refiring 
a great quantity of damaged black leaves, and dyeing them green 
with turmeric and prussian blue.? 

In spite however of adulteration and high prices the con- 
sumption increased rapidly, so that in the first five years of this 
century it reached nearly 25 million lbs., duty-paid, 7.e. 14 lbs. per 
head per annum. The annexed diagram (Appendix IV.) shows 
the relations between the consumption per head, the amount of 
duty, and the average price in bond from 1800 to the present 
time. It appears that the further increase of taxation due to 
Napoleon’s victories probably checked the consumption, and 
certainly increased smuggling; so that it was not till 1835-9 that 
the average annual consumption for a quinquennium rose from a 
constant 20 or 21 ounces to 23 ounces per head. 


1 It is interesting to compare this incident with the effect of the reduction of 
duty in England three years ago; when, I am assured, the planters in India and 
Ceylon met an increased demand by plucking coarse old leaves and thus preparing a 
greater quantity at the expense of quality. 
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In 1834 the monopoly of the East India Company ceased, and an 
experiment was tried in the shape of differential duties of from 
1s. 6d. to 3s. per lb. for various kinds of tea. The experiment 
failed, for the Custom House Officers were not skilled enough in 
tea-tasting, and a fixed duty was reimposed at the rate of 2s. 1d. 
per Ib. 

In 1840 came the war with China and 5 per cent. extra duty. 
The price rose greatly, and the import fell from 40} millions in 
1838 to 28 millions in 1840. The war, however, opened the 
treaty ports, and prices rapidly fell to a far lower level. In the 
quinquennium from 1840 to 1844 the annual consumption was 
still only 1 lb. 6 ozs. per head; but lowered prices, and the im- 
proving condition of the country after Peel's reforms, raised it 
between 1845 and 1850 to 1 lb. 11 ozs. The duty fell to 1s. 10d. 
in 1853 and to 1s. 6d. in 1854. Then the Crimean war raised it 
to 1s. 9d., but it fell again to 1s. 5d. in 1857 and to Is. in 1863. 
This last reduction Mr. Gladstone declared to be a ‘final 
measure,’ yet two years later he again reduced it to 6d., while in 
1890 it fell to 4d.. Each reduction caused the consumption to 
leap up. From 2 lbs. per head in 1852 it rose to 2 lbs. 11 ozs. in 
1862, to 4 lbs. in 1872, to 4 lbs. 11 ozs. in 1882, and to 5 Ibs. 5 ozs. 
in 1891. 

But we must now consider a new and most important factor 
in the tea supply. Just at the time when Dr. Sigmond wrote his 
paper on tea, a series of most interesting experiments in tea 
culture was being brought to a successful issue in Upper 
Assam. 

In 1763 Linneus received the first living tea-plant that had 
been brought to Europe, and recorded in his diary that he looked 
‘upon nothing to be of more importance than to shut the gate 
through which all the silver went out of Europe.’! Tea-planting 
was accordingly enthusiastically tried in Southern France, but 
hopelessly failed. In India, however, botanical explorers had 
discovered that the tea-plant, only found in a cultivated state in 
China, was indigenous to Upper Assam; the Indian Government 
did its best to encourage the production of British-grown tea, 
and in 1838 the first samples were sent home. Next year eight 
chests were sold in England ; and, although the quality was not 
very good, the attraction of novelty made the tea sell at from 16s. 
to 34s. per lb. At about the same period the Dutch began 
tea-planting in Java, and the first crop fetched fancy prices in 
Amsterdam. 


1 Dr. G. G. Sigmond, Tea: Its Effects, 1839, p. 92. 
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In 1839 the Assam Company was formed, and in spite of 
heavy initial losses owing to difficulties encountered on every 
hand, the Company began to pay a dividend fourteen years later. 
In a few more years rival companies started in all suitable and 
many unsuitable parts of India. The fittest survived, production 
grew apace, and in the last twenty-five years Indian tea has 
largely driven its Chinese rival out of the market, and revolu- 
tionised the trade of the East. Presently came the collapse of 
the coffee-planting which had, since the emancipation of slaves 
in the West Indies, given prosperity to Ceylon. <A parasite 
attacked the coffee-plant, and could not be extirpated. Many of 
the planters were absolutely ruined, but the rest grubbed up 
their coffee trees, and tried tea instead. Their success has been 
phenomenal; in 1875 they only exported 282 lbs.; in 1884 
they supplied 1 per cent. of the import into England; in 1885, 
2 per cent. ; in 1886, 3 per cent.; in 1887, 6 per cent. ; in 1888, 
10 per cent. ; in 1889, 15 per cent.; while in 1891 no less than 
25 per cent. of our home consumption came from Ceylon, and 
for it probably more than £2,000,000 was paid to the planters in 
that island. In this year, 1891, it appears that, for the first time, 
the consumption in England of Ceylon tea even exceedeu that of 
Chinese. Of course the Indian trade, though of slower growth, is 
much larger than that of Ceylon, supplying, in 1891, 49 per cent. 
of the total English consumption. 

On the whole, we find that China and Japan tea has shrunk 
from 97 per cent. of the total in 1865, to 49 per cent. in 1887, and 
27 per cent. in 1891, showing a great actual as well as propor- 
tional decline. Now the principal reason for this substitution of 
Indian for China tea is the greater strength of the former, a fact 
which has much exercised the mind of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for, previous to the last reduction of duty, the revenue 
from tea had lost all its elasticity. The Commissioners of 
Customs in their Report for the year ending March, 1889, went 
fully into the matter, and assign several reasons for the decline of 
the Chinese tea in public favour. There are heavy export taxes 
in China. Chinese tea, forced down in price, has deteriorated in 
quality. Its sale has not been pushed with the extraordinary 
energy put forth on behalf of its rival, and much of it has been 
diverted to other countries where it is more appreciated. But by 
far the chief reason is that it is not nearly so strong as either 
Indian or Ceylon teas, for while 1 lb. of Chinese gives, say, 
5 gallons of infusion, 1 lb. of Indian gives 7: gallons. This 
proportion, given by the Commissioners in the Report referred to, 
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is accepted in the trade as practically correct, and corresponds 
with the results of my own experiments. 

When we add this consideration of increased strength per 
pound to the vastly increased weight consumed, some idea may 
be gained of the quite wonderful way in which tea is gaining 
ground in this country. 

Tea and sugar won their way to our homes even when duties 
were excessive and the price enormous; but of late years, not 
only have duties all but disappeared, but the decline in first cost 
has been most marked. In 1887 the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer stated that whereas the average wholesale cost (apart from 
duties) of a pound of tea and a pound of sugar was Is. LOd. in 
1866, it was only 1s. 73d. in 1876, and 1s. 13d. in 1886, and since 
then the price has still more rapidly fallen. 

A large tea dealer tells me that some forty years ago, when he 
went to gain retail experience in a Tottenham Court Road shop, 
one of his regular weekly occupations was to make up 500 } lbs. of 
brown sugar, and 500 } ozs. of tea, these being the quantities sold 
for ld. Now, a pennyworth of sugar is ? lb. of lump sugar, anda 
pennyworth of tea is 1 oz. of strong Indian tea. My informant 
states that in Whitechapel and similar districts the demand for 
‘pen’orths’ of tea and sugar is enormous. The factory girls have 
the teapot by the fire all day, and it is very common for the same 
girl to come in five or six times a day for a ‘ pen’orth’ of tea and 
a ‘pen’orth’ of sugar. They insist on having the strongest 
Indian tea, notwithstanding the serious nervous and digestive 
evils which medical experience shows to result from such exces- 
sive tea drinking. 

Of Indian teas ‘ Darjeeling’ is the finest. It commands a 
high price, and having a very marked and delicious flavour is 
used for mixing with the less tasty China teas to retail as a high 
quality ‘blend.’ ‘Assam’ is very strong, has a marked and 
peculiar flavour, and is used for commoner blends. South Indian 
and Ceylon teas are strong, but less marked in flavour, and are 
largely sold unblended. 

It is to be feared that the average Englishman is a very bad 
judge of tea. His sole criterion of its quality is its colour and 
strength ; its delicate flavour he drowns in sugar and milk. These 
latter are not to be despised, for they constitute no inconsiderable 
portion of his food; but they certainly help to put him at the 
mercy of the tea dealer. Strong cheap teas (and cheap teas are 
now as a rule the strongest) have taken the place of the older and 
weaker Chinese blends. The consumer gets plenty of flavour 
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for his money, but of real quality and price he is a bad judge. 
I hear, on good authority, that one of our largest firms of tea 
retailers, who, before the reduction of the duty were selling a 
certain brand of tea for 1s. 6d., are now retailing the same 
article, though it costs less than before, at 1s. 9d., and the public 
is delighted with it. Yet there are some connoisseurs, and the 
best Chinese teas would, I am assured, easily command 3s. per lb. 
in the wholesale market, not to mention the sale in August, 1891, 
of a special consignment of ‘Golden Tip’ Ceylon tea at 35 
guineas per lb. This ridiculous price was merely the result of 
a vulgar advertising trick. 

Without for the moment considering the merits of tea as a 
national drink, we may note that there is no doubt that the chief 
reason why tea has supplanted coffee in this country is our English 
impatience of the arts of cooking, coupled with the comparative 
ease with which tea can be prepared for use. Yet, easy as the pro- 
cess is, it is rarely properly carried out. Our favourite beverage is 
left far too long on the leaves, with the consequence that not only 
is there extracted its aromatic essential oil, ‘ theine,’ but also 
that other and distinctly harmful ingredient, ‘tannin.’ This 
latter is present in very large quantities in Indian and Ceylon 
teas, and many doctors have spoken strongly as to its effects on 
the nervous and digestive systems. Sir Andrew Clark, in a 
recent lecture to the students of the London Hospital, speaks 
thus :—‘ Indian tea has become so powerful in its effect upon the 
nervous system, that a cup of it taken early in the morning, as 
many people do, so disorders the nervous system that those 
who take it actually get into a state of tea intoxication, and 
it produces a form of nerve disturbance which is most painful 
to witness.’ 

Sir Andrew's attack on Indian tea created quite a stir in 
the ‘West End,’ and a friend tells me there were for a time 
so many applications for pure China tea that he had to keep a 
special canister at hand for it. In a few weeks, however, came 
the reaction; the Chinese product had not flavour enough, and 
all his customers returned to their old love. 

Professional tea-tasting is now partly carried on by smell 
instead of taste, yet a tea-taster tells me that he and his craft 
suffer acutely from weakness and nervous affections, and are for 
the most part strongly tempted to keep out the winter's cold by 
liberal alcoholic potations. Would it not seem then that there is 
some possibility of danger, if English people take too much tea, 
and take it too strong? Yet it is in these directions that the 
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tide seems to be running; we may therefore well question the 
wisdom of any further reduction in the teaduty. It was not long 
since asserted in the House of Commons that the fact that the 
consumption increased 62 per cent., when the duty was reduced to 
4d., tended to show that there were still many persons kept from 
tea by its high price. It is urged too that every increase of tea 
drinking means a decrease of alcoholic intoxication. These 
statements require further proof. My own experience tends to 
show that tea, and sometimes strong tea, has largely been 
substituted for the gruel or milk and water which an old labourer 
assures me used thirty years ago to form the staple drink of 
workmen’s children. Of course the added sugar and milk make 
this tea to some extent nourishing, but nevertheless the medical 
profession is strongly and rightly opposed to the growing 
practice of rearing infants on a drink so utterly unsuitable 
as tea. 

One hundred and twenty years ago Arthur Young complained 
bitterly of ‘the custom coming in of men making tea an article 
of their food almost as much as women ; labourers losing their time 
to go and come to the tea table; nay, farmers’ servants demanding 
tea for their breakfast with the maids! which has actually been 
the case in East Kent.’ (The Farmer's Tour, vol. iv. pp. 8350—2.) 
One may contrast with the above the story my father tells of 
the consternation caused nearly fifty years ago in the then little 
village of Leyton, Essex, by the advent of a new groom from 
Suffolk, who actually asked to be allowed to drink beer instead 
of tea for breakfast, this being the custom of his home. The 
squire’s wife would not hear of a man wanting beer for breakfast ; 
so completely had the customs of the country changed, and that, 
though you could not then buy tea much under 5s. a lb. ! 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, it is the usual opinion 
both of doctors and laymen that tea is by no means the thing 
to aid in the digestion of a heavy meal; yet the so-called ‘ meat 
teas’ have become in many parts quite a social institution. 
Our stomachs are hardly like those of the ‘Cannibal Tartars ’ 
of whom Dr. Short says :—‘ Their delicate dish is raw horseflesh, 
and when their dinner sits uneasy upon their stomachs, they 
drink of this (coarse green tea), and it rarely fails to restore 
their appetite and digestion.’ 

William Cobbett, writing in 1821 (Cottage Economy, p. 13 
et seq.), and vehemently urging a reduction in the tax on malt, 
so that the labourer might be encouraged to brew and drink his 
own beer, draws a highly-coloured picture of the ruin brought 
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into the homes of the poor by tea. He says:—‘ The drink 
which has come to supply the place of beer has in general been 
tea. It is notorious that tea has no useful strength in it. 

that besides being good for nothing, it has badness in it, because 
it is well known to shake and weaken the nerves.’ He main- 
tains that an average labourer’s family would save £4 a year by 
brewing their own beer and giving up ‘the troublesome and 
pernicious habit of drinking tea,’ and he goes even further :—‘ J 
view the tea drinking as a destroyer of health, an enfeebler of the 
frame, an engenderer of effeminacy and laziness, a debaucher 
of youth, and a maker of misery for old age. If you fed a lean 
hog on tea messes instead of malt, he would starve,’ and the 
effect is as bad on men as it would be on hogs. Again, ‘Is it in 
the power of any man who has attained the age of fifty to look 
back upon the last thirty years of his life without cursing the 
day in which tea was introduced into England?’ Cobbett’s 
argument as to expense has long since fallen through, for the 
relative prices of tea and beer have now, largely owing to legis- 
lative interference, completely changed in favour of tea; and so, 
curse or no curse, we drink four times as much tea per head as 
in 1821, while to-day tea is hailed by the advocates of temper- 
ance as having already done much to save the country from the 
curse of drunkenness. 

We can perhaps adopt a via media. We may agree with the 
writer of a paper in vol. xv. of the Statistical Society’s Journal, 
that ‘the consumption of tea and coffee has contributed materi- 
ally to the sobriety, decency, and even morality of the inhabitants 
of this country ;’ but we must also remember that, as is main- 
tained by the writer of the article ‘Tea’ in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, ‘ the large quantity of strong tea taken by the poor, 
though it blunts the edge of hunger, works sad havoc with the 
digestive and nervous systems,’ and we can fairly claim careful 
consideration of the whole question before further legislative 
steps are taken in favour of tea as against beer. 

Having discussed our tea at such length, and indeed, the 
garrulity connected with this beverage is one of Cobbett’s serious 
objections to it, I do not propose to do more than glance at the 
other items in my list of staple drinks. 

Among non-alcoholic beverages Coffee takes the second place ; 
but comes, in this country,a long way after its great rival, 
the annual consumption in 1890 being only ?-lb per head. 

In the Mohammedan world, and in most continental countries, 
especially France, coffee is beyond question more popular than tea ; 
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but Mr. 8. Dowell (History of Taxation, vol. iv. p. 231) assigns 
the three following causes for its secondary importance here :—(1) 
The incompetence, want of attention, and laziness of our servants 
in preparing the drink; (2) a belief that coffee is heating and 
more suited to a dry than a moist climate; (3) the heavy 
taxation to which it was subjected in former years, to which 
must be added in late years the cheapness and excellence of tea 
and white sugar. 

Too much weight must certainly not be assigned to the last 
two points; for tea was always, and is still, more heavily taxed 
than coffee, and it was not till 1847, when the taxes on coffee 
had already been much reduced, that the consumption first began 
to decline, a decline that has continued ever since, in spite of 
further reductions in the duty, which is now only 14s. per cwt. 

Coffee is largely adulterated with the root of a plant which 
vrows freely in Europe, viz. the wild endive, or chicory. It is 
possible that on the Continent chicory was used as a drink before 
the introduction of coffee; certainly it has been freely imported 
into England since 1833 to be mixed with coffee. Soon after 
this date its cultivation became popular in England; but by 
1860, when duty was first levied on it, the home production had 
all but died away again under the stress of foreign competition. 
It has often been stated that the decline of coffee in public 
favour is due to the all but invariable presence of this bitter- 
tasting adulterant, but it must be remembered that the latter is 
no less used in Belgium and Denmark without causing any 
apparent decline in the consumption of coffee. 

In their report for 1888, the Customs Commissioners note 
that some coffee mixtures sold by retailers contain as much as 
90 per cent. of chicory, and discuss the opinion of the trade that 
the sale of such mixtures injuriously affects that of pure coffee. 
This they admit to some extent, but urge that the growing pre- 
ference for tea and cocoa is chiefly due to the small amount of 
time and trouble required in the preparation of these latter. 

The duty on chicory is slightly less than that on coffee, and 
the receipts therefrom vary from 32 to 38 per cent. of those from 
the latter. In 1882 a tax of }d. was imposed, by means of a 
stamp on the label, on every } lb. of coffee mixture containing 
any vegetable matter other than coffee or chicory. There were 
2,242,739 such labels issued in 1882, but the number rapidly 
declined to 887,753 in 1889, though it rose slightly in 1890. The 
British public probably think chicory is bad enough, and as it 
only costs about 2d. per lb. in bond, one would hardly have 
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thought other adulterants necessary, and the Merchandise Marks 
Act appears to have given the death blow to these mixtures. 

The Customs Commissioners would probably not be sorry to 
lose the modest £200,000 or less yielded by coffee and chicory, 
seeing that whereas we consume 72 per cent. of the cocoa we 
import, and 87 per cent. of the tea, we only keep 29 per cent. of 
the coffee, the duty on which is thus necessarily collected at a 
high comparative cost. 

Cocoa is generally classed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in what is called the ‘coffee group,’ and thus undeservedly 
comes in for a share of the annual sigh heaved over the want of 
elasticity shown by the group. 

Cocoa and chocolate are manufactured from the exceedingly 
nutritious fruit of the cacao theobroma. Since 1832, when the 
previously heavy duty was reduced, the drinks prepared from 
cocoa have been rapidly and deservedly rising in public favour. 
The consumption was only ‘018 Ibs. per head in 1831 ; in 1852 it 
was ‘121; in 1872 244; and in 1891 ‘571. In 1888 the Customs 
Commissioners noted that the consumption of cocoa had increased 
75 per cent. in eight years, owing to its nutritiousness, its ease 
of preparation, and its cheapness in public cocoa rooms, of 
which the number was rapidly growing. They held that it 
was ‘largely displacing coffee, and no doubt also alcoholic 
drinks.’ 


ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS. 


Though non-alcoholic beverages, even if we exclude water, 
certainly form the major part of the nation’s drink, it is also 
certain that their less innocent rivals cause a far larger drain on 
the people’s purse. In the Times of February 17th, 1892, appeared 
Dr. Dawson Burn’s annual letter on the National Drink Bill. He 
points out that our expenditure per head in 1891 on alcoholic 
beverages amounted to £3 15s. as against £3 14s. 4d. in 1890, the 
grand total for the United Kingdom being £141,250,000—the 
largest since 1878—a vast sum which, he goes on to say, ‘ though 
equal to one-fifth of the National Debt, not far from twice as 
large as the annual National Revenue, and compared with which 
all our boasted contributions to benevolence, science, and educa- 
tion are insignificant, was poured last year down the throats of a 
part of the people in the form of liquors, which made them 
neither wiser, nor richer, nor stronger; but on the contrary 
placed fresh burdens on the national shoulders, added fresh stains 
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to the national conscience, and embittered with fresh miseries 
and troubles the national life.’ 

We need not plead guilty to the whole of this tremendous 
indictment, but it is undoubtedly a serious and regrettable fact 
that every period of increased national prosperity should, in spite 
of fifty years of temperance agitation, still bring with it a great 
increase in the consumption of alcohol. Nevertheless even last 
year we were still far from having reached the gigantic total of 
1876, which marked the climax of our last period of industrial 
prosperity. In that year the grand total, and also the cost per 
head, reached the highest figures on record, £147,000,000 being 
the total, and £4 8s. 9d. the ‘per caput.’ In this respect the 
position of the Chancellor of the Exchequer is peculiar, for if the 
revenue from alcohol falls, he heaves indeed an inward sigh, but 
congratulates the country on its increasing temperance, as did Sir 
William Harcourt in 1887, and Mr. Goschen in 1889. On the 
other hand, when this branch of the revenue is more productive, 
the Chancellor laments our tippling habits, but recovers his 
equanimity at the thought of national prosperity and a surplus in 
the Budget. 

The alcoholic consumption rose nearly steadily from 1860 
to 1876 in the proportion of 4 to 7, then it fell rapidly till 1880, 
again rose slightly and again declined till 1886. In 1887 the 
decline was arrested, probably, according to Mr. Goschen, on 
account of the Jubilee festivities. In 1888, although trade was 
good, it again fell, and the temperance party were naturally 
jubilant. However, in 1889 to every one’s astonishment it leapt 
up to the highest point since 1878. In 1890 came another 
upward bound, though the duties had been slightly raised. 
And 1891 had the same story to tell, of increase though at a 
decreasing rate. I think there is no doubt that the severe cold 
of the winters of those two years and the alarming epidemic of the 
so-called ‘influenza,’ for the prevention and cure of which spirits 
and beer were largely invoked, have had something to do with 
our-increased use of alcohol, and the rest must I suppose be 
accounted for by the increased earnings of the working classes. 

It is interesting to note that the first Total Abstinence 
Society was started in 1826 at Boston, Mass.; and the idea spread 
for many years with astonishing rapidity, so that, by 1835, 
4000 distilleries were closed in the United States, and of 186 
whaling ships leaving that country 168 took no spirits on board. 
The movement spread across the Atlantic, the Temperance Society 
of New Ross, Ireland, being the first in Europe. Then came 
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the crusade of Father Mathew, whose success though short- 
lived was phenomenal. In 1838 he started his total abstinence 
society at Cork, and in nine months, such was his eloquence and 
moral power, he obtained 150,000 members. He is said to have 
taken 20,000 pledges in one day. His influence may be inferred 
from the following figures showing the total yearly amounts of 
spirits consumed in Ireland between 1838 and 1845, after which 
year a great part of the effect seems to have slowly passed away. 


CONSUMPTION OF SPIRITS IN IRELAND. 


Gallons 
WE cc shee Uae Chia ee ea ean oe 12,334,000, 
TAS ae racaaik: axeiacce aiele ncie art paiaiola aon 10,848,000 
UROMI ca cdg eto a\ ginlovale Bre 0 eee ee aretice aac 7,427,000 
ME cciee estecep ed aetna ene 6,515,000 
MR craic axes ate a ulstelartiapaidcere tee 5,320,000 
BM whan avenged sik ee einer exe Ola ea eae 5,574,000 
NONE: | insdiaranaialamiecbartie cert eoecw eae 6,481,000 
DOE, Tak prenk eae el itera atace aorta ee ate 7,638,000 


Some part of this reduction was of course due to the Potato 
Famine in 1843. 

Taking the whole of the United Kingdom, the consumption 
of spirits fell, largely owing to Father Mathew, from 1:17 
gallons per head in 1838 to ‘80 gallons in 1842 and ‘79 in 1843, 
though it rose again in 1846 to ‘99 through the demand of the 
railway navvies. In 1891 it was 1:037, so that in this respect we 
have not changed much in fifty years, a period during which we 
trebled our consumption of tea. 

The ‘ long period’ variations in the demand for three of our 
staple drinks are shown by a striking table from the Excise 
Report for 1884—5. 


ANNUAL CONSUMPTION PER HEAp. 


Beer. Tea. Spirits 
1722 1 barrel. 1 oz. 5 gallon. 
1830 36 ozs. 4 
1880 ms 1S 3s 1, 


Turning for a moment to Wines, we find Mr. Goschen stating 
in 1889 that more than half the wine now consumed belongs to 
the lighter kinds, which formerly constituted only one third of the 
whole. The Chancellor doubted whether this decrease in heavy 
wines was due to increasing temperance or to the use of the fashion- 
able cigarette after dinner, but surely we must also allow for the 
cumulative effects of the reductions of the duty on light wines. It 
is to be feared that much of the beverage imported as French 
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wine is either wine that has simply passed through France, and 
there been labelled and ‘ doctored,’ or else is not wine at all, but 
merely plain spirit diluted and flavoured. Nevertheless it is, I 
think, distinctly a good sign that the public taste is now strongly 
in favour of light and natural clarets, whether French, Italian, or 
Hungarian, instead of the heavy and highly fortified port and 
sherry. Australian products are being vigorously pushed, and 
one may hope that the purity of these wines will make them 
increasingly popular, and that greater care and skill in viticulture 
will gradually improve their quality. The total imports of wine 
from all other countries are still very small as compared with 
those from France, Spain, and Portugal. 

Of Foreign Spirits the most progressive (as may be seen from 
the interesting diagrams published by order of Mr. Goschen in 
1889) is Rum, the drink of the working classes. Brandy has 
given way to whiskey, for the latter is much cheaper than 
genuine wine brandy, and when fully matured, is often preferred 
by the medical profession. There has however been, since 1889, 
a renewed rise in the demand for brandy. 

In the class of ‘ Geneva and other foreign spirits,’ the prin- 
cipal item is plain German potato spirit, which has largely taken 
the place of English plain grain-distilled spirit as the basis of 
English brandy, gin, kc. In 1888 especially a great quantity of 
this crude spirit was imported, the price having fallen to 94d. per 
gallon, but in 1891 the Russian famine greatly raised its price, 
and largely diminished the import. 

As to rum, Mr. Goschen stated in 1890 that increased 
prosperity had caused its consumption to increase 12 per cent. in 
the preceding year ; and, by way of illustration of the magnitude 
of this increase, he said he had ascertained that rum was 
probably drunk in some 245 million separate ‘drams,’ so that 
12 per cent. meant 30 million more glasses of grog. 

Last, but certainly not least, come Ale and Beer, the time- 
honoured national drinks of England, to the strength-giving 
properties of which our forefathers attributed in no small 
measure their victories at Crecy and Agincourt, and on which 
last year we spent the enormous sum of £85,000,000, as against 
£41,000,000 for spirits, and certainly less than £18,000,000 for 
tea. 


Karly in the present century heavy duties were imposed both 
on the malt before brewing, and on the beer when brewed. It 
has already been mentioned that Cobbett urged the remission of 
the malt duty, as being oppressive to the poor, and preventing a 
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poor man from malting his own barley, and brewing his own beer. 
He was probably mistaken, for malting cannot be properly carried 
out except on a large scale, hence the number of maltster’s 
licenses fell from 10,000 in 1831 to 6,000 in 1861. Moreover 
when the duty on malt was reduced in 1823 from 4s. 6d. to 
2s. Td., the consumption was not materially increased, but when 
in 1830 the beer tax was taken off, the consumption of malt 
sprang up to the high level of 1799, and the revenue from this 
source rose from 3 to 44 million pounds. In 1862 the tax on 
hops was remitted, and in 1880, the practice of private brewing 
having almost ceased, Mr. Gladstone was enabled to change the 
objectionable tax on malt to an equivalent charge on the beer 
brewed. The number of licences issued for private brewing fell 
from 110,000 in 1881 to 23,000 in 1890; and similarly the 
number of small brewers for sale fell from 49,000 in 1838 to 
22,000 in 1879 and to 14,000 in 1885; both sets of figures 
showing that brewing steadily tends to fall into the hands of the 
large brewers. 

The consumption of beer and spirits as shown in Appendices 
II. and III. suggests that tea has hardly so much taken the place 
of beer and spirits as that it has been a net addition to the 
comforts of the people. The consumption of beer has increased 
during the last three years, and there seems little reason to hope 
or fear that England will soon lose its pre-eminence in manu- 
facturing and drinking its ancient national beverage. - 

C. H. DENYER 


NotEe.—In Appendix III. the importance of the extraordinary 
increase per cent. per head in the use of cocoa must be discounted 
by the very small consumption in the early part of the period 
under review. 
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RETURN compiled from replies furnished by twenty-two working men 
belonging to Stanhope Street Working Men’s Institute, showing 
number of family, weekly consumption of tea, and price paid per lb. 


Serial No. | No. in family. ! 
fs 


| 


1 6 
2 4 
3 8 
4 7 
5 2 
6 6 
7 z 
8 4 
9 10 
10 6 
11 5 
12 8 
13 3 
14 2 
15 6 
16 7 
17 2 
18 7 
19 3 
20 2 
21 4 
22 a3 
TOTAL 106 


No. who 
drink tea. 


weekly. 

6 | 24 
4 12 
8 13 
6 16 
: 12 
6 12 
2 8 
3 6 
10 8 
6 8 
4 8 
8 14 
3 12 
2 8 
5 8 
7 12 
2 8 
sf 9 
3 12 
2 12 
4 8 
2 7 
102 237 


No. of ozs. 
consumed 


Total family 


Amount spent on expenditure 


| Price paid tea at coffee shop, 


jp Perth bey weekdy eekly. 
ies SS =| a 
s. ad. s. d. | gs. a. 
2 0 —_ 8 0 
110 | 1 8h 
2 0 1 0 | 2 
2 0 3 2 8 
1 6 wos 1 14 
1 4 — 1 6 
2 0 6 1 6 
S ) S 1 O 
146 1 @ 1 9 
2 0 6 1 6 
i ae - 9 
1 4 1 8 
1 6 = in 
1 4 4 1 0O 
1 4 6 1 2 
L 9 6 1 10 
2 0 — : 26 
2 0 1 0 2 1h 
2 0 9 2 3 
1 6 9 1 104 
| 2:0 6 1 36 
| 1 4 7 1 2 


AVERAGES. 


Average No. of family, 4°63. 

Persons not drinking tea, 4 out of 106. 
Average price paid per lb., 22°77d. 

Ozs. consumed weekly each family, 10°77. 


9 9 s 
Lbs. consumed yearly ea 


5» person, 2°32. 
ch family, 35:00. | 


person, 7°55. 


Cost of tea consumed yearly each family 

at home, £3 Os. 7d. . 

| Cost of tea consumed yearly each person 
at home, 13s. 1d. 

| Cost of tea consumed yearly each family 

in and out, £4 Is. 4d. " 


| Cost of tea consumed yearly each person 
in and out, 17s. 6d. 
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Percentage Consumption of Taxed Beverages in the U.K. from 1855 to 


1891 as compared with average consumption of 1852, 1853, and 


1854 = 100. Appendix III. shows the same facts in graphic form. 





Spirits 


Year. 111 gals. 


= 100. 


1855 86°5 
6 


on 
@ 
fr) 
oveon 
moms 
EG tS 
now@m 


—— 
Ke 
AOorWN KF OOCDMAMOAPwWHe 


Sona 
-) 
- 
iN) 


188 


93°7 


- 
@ 
Soma MMA we 





92°8 


‘anon 
a 
eo) 
@ 




















Wines Beer Tea Coffee. Cocoa. 
24 gals. j 22 gals. 2°12 Ibs. 1°32 lbs. "143 Ibs. 
= 100. | = 3060. = 100. = 100. = 100. 
| _ = 
958 | 86-4 107°5 97-7 111-6 
104-2 | 102-7 106°6 94-7 90°7 
95.8 | 1073 115°6 92-4 628 
91.7 | 1073 121°7 93-9 69°8 
1000 | = 112-7 1259 90°9 76°7 
958 | 108-2 1259 | 93-2 76-7 
1542 | 1105 1269 | 917 83-7 
1375 =| :109°5 1269 89:4 83-7 
1458 | 1159 1368 | 84:1 90°7 
1625 | 121-4 1415 | 803 90-7 
166-7 | 135°5 1552 | 77:3 90-7 
183-3 1341 | 1613 17:3 97-7 
187°5 1282 | 1736 | 1788 97-7 
208-3 1282 | 1660 | 758 118-6 
200-0 1327 | 1712 | 71:2 132:6 
204-2 1373 | 1797 | 742 139°5 
212°5 133-2 | 1849 | 735 160°5 
220'8 1468 | 1892 |! 742 174-4 
9333 | 151-4 | 193-9 75° 181-4 
2208 | 1550 | 1995 72°7 188-4 
2208 ; 1518 | 2094 74:2 209°3 
933°3 1536 | 2123 15: 216°3 
216-7 1473 | «213-2 72°7 209-3 
200-0 1464 | 219-8 73:5 202°3 
179-2 126°8 221-7 75°8 209°3 
187-5 1227 | 216-5 69°7 216'3 
187°5 1263 | 216-0 67-4 216-3 
1708 | 1256 2212 67°4 237-2 
1667 | 1239 | 997-4 67-4 251-2 
1625 | 1964 | 92311 68-2 272-1 
158°3 123-2 | 239-2 68-9 286-0 
150-0 122-2 | 932-5 65-9 293-0 
154-2 1240 | 2368 60°6 307-0 
150-0 123:7 237°3 62-9 341-9 
158-3 131.4 235°4 57°6 348°8 
166-7 | 1365 | 2443 56:8 376°7 
162°5 1370 | 252-4 57-6 398-6 
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APPENDIX II.—(0). 


Consumption of Taxed Beverages (per head) in the U.K. from 1852 to 
1891. 


| Population 
1 Secon Spirits, Wins, Beer, | Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, corrected 
ei gallons. gallons. gallons. | Ibs. lbs. Ibs. (calculated to 
middle of year). 








| 
| 
t 
| 
"542.000 | 





1852 1:09 ‘23 23) | 1:99 1:27 12 27,448,000 
3 1:10 "25 93\ 53] 2-14 1:34 15 27 
4 | 118 "24 20,#3) 2-24 1:35 16 27,658,000 
5 | -96 ‘23 19)" *| 298 1-29 16 27,821,000 
6 1-01 25 | 926 | 2:96 1:25 13 28,011,000 
7 | 1:03 23 | 236 2-45 1-22 ‘09 28,188,000 
8 | 98 22 | 936 | 258 1:24 10 28,389,000 
9 1:01 24 | 28 | 267 1-20 ‘11 28,590,000 
1860 | :93 23 | 238 | 267 1:23 ‘11 28,778,000 
1 | *86 ‘37 | 243 | 269 1-21 12 28,977,000 
2 “82 ‘33 | 241 | 269 1-18 12 29,243,000 
3 | 85 35 | 95.5 | 290 1-11 13 29,470,000 
4 |} -90 ‘39 | 26-7 | 3-00 1:06 13 29,680,000 
5 | 04 ‘40 | 298 | 3:29 1:02 18 29,925,000 
6 1°01 44 | 295 | 3-42 1-02 14 30,147,000 
7 | ‘99 “45 28.2 3°68 1-04 14 30,409,000 
8 | -98 ‘50 28-2 3°52 1-00 17 30,689,000 
9 | °98 “48 29:2 3°63 94 19 30,978,000 | 
1870 | 1-01 "49 30°2 3°81 ‘98 ‘20 31,256,000 | 
1 | 1:06 ‘51 29°3 3-92 ‘97 ‘23 31,555,000 | 
Q | 1:15 “53 32°3 4-01 ‘98 °25 31,874,000 
3 | 1:23 ‘56 33°3 4-11 ‘99 ‘26 32,177,000 
4} £27 53 34:1 4:23 ‘96 27 32,501,000 
| 5 | 1:30 ‘53 33-4 4-44 ‘98 “30 32,838,000 
6 1-25 56 33°8 4°50 ‘99 ‘31 33,199,000 
| 7 | 1:21 52 32-4 | 4:52 ‘96 “30 33,575,000 
8 | 1:17 48 322 | 4:66 ‘97 29 33,943,000 
9 | 1:09 43 279 «| «470 1:00 “30 34,302,000 
1880 1:07 45 | 27-0 4-59 ‘92 ‘31 34,622,000 
| 1 1:06 45 | 27°79 4°58 ‘9 | 31 34,934,000 
2 1:05 41 | 27°63 4°69 “89 “34 35,208,000 
| 3 1.04 40 | = 27.25 4°82 “89 36 35,449,000 
| 4 1:01 ‘39 | 2780 | 4:90 ‘90 “39 35,724,000 
a... 96 38 | 2711 | 5:07 ‘91 ‘41 36,016,000 
6 94 | +36 | 2689 | 4:93 ‘87 “42 36,316,000 
7 ‘92 | 37 | 27:29 | 5:02 ‘80 “44 36,602,000 
| 8 ‘93 36, 27-22 503s “83 “49 36,884,000 
| 9 96 | °38 28:91 | 4:99 ‘76 ‘50 | 37,182,000 
| 90 | 1:02 | -40 | 3002 | 5:18 ‘75 ‘54 37,489,000 
| 1891 103 | ‘39 | 3013 5°35 ‘76 ‘BT 37,740,000 





Nore.—The figures for 1852, 1862, 1872, 1882, and from 1885 to date have been 
obtained from the table furnished by the Inland Revenue Commissioners, for the 
remaining years from the Statistical Abstracts. 
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Diagram showing the Average Annual Price (in bond, but with duty 
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Diagram 


APPENDIX ITI 


showing the quantities of Taxed Beverages consumed per head 
of the population of the United Kingdom from 1855 to 1891, 
expressed as percentages of the average consumption per head of 
the three years 1852, 1853, 1854, this average being taken as 100. 
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THE PAST ACTION OF THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT 
WITH REGARD TO GOLD 


In 1765 the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa were 
made over to the East India Company by the Emperor Shah- 
Alam, and from this date the monetary history of modern India 
may be said to commence. It is difficult to describe adequately 
the confusion that existed at this period. The power of the 
Delhi emperors having waned, mushroom dynasties and petty 
states issued their own silver and debased the standard, while 
the rupee of Lucknow, Benares, and Rohilcund showed signs of 
deterioration. Every description and quality of coin circulated 
in the market unrated, save by the local money-changer or 
Company’s factor. Crowns from England, France, and Ger- 
many, ducats and sequins from the Adriatic, dollars from North 
America, Spain, and Batavia, were to be found in every bazaar. 
To complete the bewilderment of the unfortunate peasant and 
taxpayer, the native bankers and the Company’s treasurers were 
in the habit of deducting three per cent. from the value of the 
Moghul rupee after the first year of its issue, and five per cent. 
after the second, although in fact the coin could not have lost 
much of its original contents. During the Mohammedan rule 
the surplus revenues of the eastern provinces were annually 
swept away towards Delhi. It might have been thought that 
when the Company took over the administration the drain upon 
the currency would be at an end. This, however, was not so, 
for their shipments of bullion ceased, and the partial return to 
the circulation of the surplus revenues in payment of the Com- 
pany’s trade operations did not suffice to stay the inevit- 
able contraction of the currency. This contraction, was 
intensified by the more rapid replacement of payments in kind 
by payments in coin usual under European rule. The mints 
were slow in re-coining the recalled rupees, and much of the 
currency was normally not available, being in the mint strong- 
rooms or in course of remittance. ° 
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The position of affairs became rapidly intolerable, and on the 
2nd of June, 1766, the Company determined upon the issue of 
a gold currency to relax the stress upon silver. The weight of 
the coin was fixed at 179°66 grains, and the pure contents at 
149°72 grains, and it was declared legal tender at fourteen sicca 
rupees. With the exception of the revenue settlements of 
Akbar, in which the ratio of gold to silver was indirectly fixed 
at 10 to 1 by enunciating the ratio of each of these metals to 
copper, this was the first attempt in Indian history to fix the 
relative values of gold and silver. The ratio obtaining in Europe 
at this period was 14°81 to 1 according to Soetbeer, whilst that 
in India was probably somewhat less favourable to gold. The 
introduction, therefore, of a gold coin rated at 16°45 to 1 was 
foredoomed to failure. At first many rushed to offer the over- 
valued metal for mintage, but few could be found to accept it, 
whilst those who held silver withdrew it from the market. The 
annual export to China of about a quarter of a million went on; 
Madras and Bombay, whose expenditure outran their revenue, 
continued to demand silver, and the contraction of the currency 
was worse than ever. On the 20th March, 1769, in answer to 
the clamour of the English and Armenian merchants, the coinage 
of another gold mohur, weighing 190°773 grains, and containing 
190°086 grains of pure gold, was directed, and its value fixed at 
sixteen sicca rupees. The ratio of 14°81 to 1 thus created was 
still higher than that ruling in the markets of India, which is 
believed to have been 14 to 1, and than that (14°64 to 1) which 
obtained in Europe! during the next decade. Silver was still 
hoarded by native bankers, and but little relief was afforded to 
the circulation. Next year followed the terrible famine of 1770, 
raising prices higher than ever. On the 30th August, 1771, 
Warren Hastings ordered that rupees of the eleventh, twelfth, 
and fifteenth years of Shah-Alam should pass on an equality 
with those of the nineteenth, and that thereafter all future issues 
should bear this date. This great reform was the deathblow to 
the iniquitous discounts charged by shroffs and treasurers, which 
have already been alluded to. In 1786 Lord Cornwallis com- 
pleted their confusion by ordering the various kinds of current 
coins to be taken at fixed rates, and obliging the Company’s 
treasurers to remit, when deficient in weight, the actual coin 
received by them to headquarters. For a time, however, the 

1 The retrograde movement in the value of gold which occurred in Europe in the 


period from 1751 to 1782 is ascribed by Soetbeer to the distribution over Europe of 
the enhanced production of Brazil. 
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monetary crisis was more acute than before. The war with 
Tippoo denuded the Company’s chests of every available new 
rupee, whilst the old currency was under process of recall. Pay- 
ment of revenue was rigidly enforced, and nothing? was paid out 
for goods except as advances for opium and salt. The coinage 
of gold, which was stopped on the 3rd December, 1788, was 
renewed on the 21st July, 1790, with an idea of relieving the 
tension on silver; but it was not till the 10th April, 1795, that 
the silver standard rupee had replaced the variety of coins suffi- 
ciently to allow of the privilege of legal tender being confined to 
it. In the meantime, on the 18th November, 1791, Lord Corn- 
wallis abandoned the attempt to rate gold and silver by declaring 
‘that the sale of gold and silver coin shall be as free and un- 
restrained in every respect as the sale of gold and silver bullion, 
and the exchangable value or price of each determined by the 
course of trade, in the same manner as the price of every other 
commodity that comes into the market.’ The coinage, however, 
of gold continued as before until 1793, when by Regulation 
XXXV. the faculty of legal tender was restored to gold, and the 
mohur declared equal to sixteen sicca rupees. Its gross weight 
was at the same time raised to 190°895, and the fineness reduced 
to 189°4037 grains. The effect of this change was to alter the 
ratio to silver from 14°81 to 14°86. On this occasion, instead of 
overrating gold, as was done in 1766 and 1769, it was slightly 
underrated. Since 1782 its value in Europe had recovered to 
about 15 tol. In 1785, on October the 30th, the Government 
of France first commenced the well-known practice of rating 
both metals. When its ratio? of 15} to 1 was promulgated, 
gold was, I believe, intentionally overvalued to induce its flow 
into the mint. The increased demand thus created and the 
drain upon gold for European wars, coupled with active silver 
mining in Mexico, caused the market rate to reach and then pass 
the rate established by law. 

To return to India :—The Board of Directors in a letter dated 
the 25th April, 1806, take the view already acted upon by Lord 
Cornwallis, that one metal should alone form the standard of 
value. Eleven years later this view is emphasized and the 
opinion is expressed that ‘no ratio ought to be fixed between the 
standard silver coin and the gold coin, but uhat gold should be 
left to find its own value.’ The Mint Committee in Madras in 


! Cf. Government orders of the 3rd August, 1790, and 1st January, 1791. 
* Speaking strictly, the ratio fixed was 15°586 to 1 in consequence of the 
differential seignorage on gold and silver. 
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carrying out the change in accounts from pagodas to rupees 
mention in passing that the former have disappeared from the 
circulation, the ratio in the market having risen beyond that 
(13°875 to 1) fixed when the silver rupee was introduced. On 
the 9th December, 1817, the coinage of a gold mohur of similar 
weight and fineness to the silver rupee was directed. It is also 
notified that the gold mohur will be issued and received in all 
payments of land revenue as the equivalent of fifteen silver 
rupees. The weight and fineness of both coins being identical 
this order is tantamount to the establishment of the ratio of 15 
tol. A year later, by Regulation XIV., the weight of the Bengal 
gold mohur was raised to 204°710 grains, and the fineness reduced 
to 187°65 to admit of a similar change in the ratio. . The Bombay 
gold mohur since 1800 was of about the same standard, and the 
addition of ‘02 grains of pure gold to the mohur in 1830 com- 
pleted the assimilation. It was not, however, until the recall of 
the currency in 1835 that any attempt was made to give effect to 
the orders of the Board of Directors expressed in 1806 and 
reiterated in 1817, that silver alone should be legal tender. 
Opportunity was then taken, under Act XVII. of 1835, to 
abolish the Calcutta sicca rupee and gold mohur,! and provision 
was made for the issue of a silver rupee and a gold mohur 
severally weighing 180 grains and containing 15 grains of alloy. 
The privilege of legal tender was at the same time withdrawn 
from gold, but on the 24th June 1835 the Government wrote to 
the Court of Directors ‘ that the gold pieces to be hereafter coined 
will circulate at whatever rate of value, relatively to the legal 
silver currency, they may bear to currency. The Governor 
General in council will from time to time fix the rate by 
proclamation in the Calcutta Gazette at which they shall be 
received and issued at the Public Treasuries in lieu of the legal 
silver currency of British India. Until further orders that rate 
will be as the name of the tokens denotes—the gold mohur for 
fifteen rupees.’ As has already been pointed out, the ratio in 
Europe between the two metals was over 15}.to 1, that in India 
was probably slightly less, but greater than that fixed by Govern- 
ment. In consequence, gold disappeared from the circulation. 
With a view to encourage its coinage the seignorage at the mint 
was reduced, in 1837, to one per cent. at Calcutta, and the 
reduction? extended in 1844 to Madras and Bombay. On the 


1 The gold mohur of 1769 and subsequent years had its counterpart in a rare 
gold mohur issued by Akbar in addition to his ordinary currency, 
* The effect of this change is to alter the ratio to 15°15 to 1. 
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11th November, 1840, a fresh attempt was made to galvanise the 
gold mohur into life by directing treasury officers to receive this 
coin as legal tender without limit of amount. Measures of this 
kind, however, were, and must always be, useless. So long as gold 
could command in the market more than the fifteen rupees at 
which it was rated by Government, no one would offer it in dis- 
charge of a debt. 

Six years previously gold had commenced to rise beyond the 
value attached to it by French legislation owing to the action of 
America, which country, by fixing the ratio of 16 to 1, and 
thereby expelling silver largely from its currency, had commenced 
to absorb large quantities of gold. In sympathy with this up- 
ward movement in the new world the value of the yellow metal 
continued to rise slowly in Europe until the ratio was only slightly 
below that fixed by America. In the next decade the pendulum 
began to swing backwards. Holland, whose gold was rated at 
15°604 to 1, by demonetising her five and ten florin pieces in 
1847 threw about fourteen millions of gold upon the market. 
The same year saw the discovery of gold in California, and two 
years later the import into Europe commenced. Belgium also 
followed the example of Holland, demonetized her twenty 
franc piece, and ceased the practice of rating the gold coins -of 
England and France. As usual the discarded and cheapening 
metal finds its way to the East, and the recorded export thither 
from 1847 to 1854 averages considerably over a million sterling 
yearly. In January, 1850, the sub-treasurer at Calcutta reports 
that the market price of gold has fallen to that fixed by the 
Government, and that there appears to be a tendency to a further 
fall. On the 22nd December, 1852, Government apprehending 
inconvenience from the accumulation of gold mohurs, notifies that 
they will no longer be received after the 1st January following. 
The silver price of gold in India at this period is only another 
illustration of the fact already observed in 1766, 1769, 1791 and 
1835, that gold was relatively cheaper than silver in the bullion 
markets of the East. The price of the sovereign in India shows 
this clearly, for the yearly quotation in 1850 and 1851 varied from 
an average of Rs. 10—4—6 to Rs. 10—3—10, indicating that 
the ratio approximated to 15 to 1, although that obtaining in 
Europe was considerably higher. In 1851 gold was discovered 
in Australia. In 1853 the United States found that their silver 
currency being undervalued was leaving the country, and made a 
successful attempt to retain it by reducing the fineness of the 
half and quarter dollar. In 1857 the coinage of the silver dollar 
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ceased, whilst gold remained the principal medium of exchange 
until 1873. 

Meanwhile the value of gold continued to fall in Europe, 
owing to the immense increase in the supply. The fall would, 
in fact, have been most serious had the mints of Belgium and of 
France not been obliged under the alternate standard to coin it. 
A considerable export of both metals was occasioned in 1857 and 
the succeeding years by the Mutiny, whilst the outbreak of the 
American Civil War in 1861 gave an immense impetus to Indian 
trade. Lancashire, finding the usual supply of cotton cut off, 
buys enormous quantities from India, and the drain of silver to 
the East is unprecedented. Gold, which had temporarily appre- 
ciated in India during the troubled times of the Mutiny, com- 
mences to fall again in 1861, when advantage is taken of its 
cheapness in Europe and Australia to ship it eastwards in 
satisfaction of the rapidly-expanding volume of Indian exports, 
until the quantity so sent touched the phenomenal figure of 
nearly ten millions sterling. This rise in the import of gold, 
which first became marked in 1858, attracted considerable 
attention in India, and the Chambers of Commerce in Bombay, 
Bengal, and Madras commenced to advocate the introduction of 
gold into the circulation. In lieu of their proposals, the financial 
member of council, Mr. James Wilson, preferred to attempt to 
relieve the monetary situation by introducing a paper currency. 
Mercantile opinion continued nevertheless strongly in favour of 
utilising the cheapening metal gold, and Mr. Walter Cassels, a 
leading Bombay merchant, pointed out in January, 1864, that 
the Bombay trade had doubled in about five years, whilst there 
was not ‘ sufficient currency for the efficient circulation of com- 
modities.’ He observed that the rapidity of circulation had not 
sufficiently increased, and that prices had not been adjusted by 
a general fall. It followed, therefore, that the monetary crisis 
was acute, and this is substantiated by several facts. The bank 
rate rose to 24 per cent. Gold bars authenticated by bank 
stamps circulated as money, whilst in the North-West Pro- 
vinces native merchants freely exchanged with a letter of 
endorsement sealed bags said to contain a thousand rupees. 
The mint was, moreover, unable to turn out the silver bullion 
as fast as it came in, and in January eighty lakhs of rupees 
were lying in its vaults uncoined and unassayed. After a con- 
siderable discussion, in which Sir W. Mansfield (subsequently 
Lord Sandhurst) advocated the rating of the sovereign at 
Rs. 10—4—0, the Government, in accordance with the views 
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of Sir Charles Trevelyan, notified on the 23rd November, 1864, 
‘ that sovereigns and half-sovereigns would be received for Rs. 10 
and Rs. 5 respectively at currency offices to an extent not ex- 
ceeding one quarter of the metallic reserve, and at all Govern- 
ment treasuries in British India and its dependencies in payment 
of Government dues, and re-issued at the same rates to persons 
willing to receive them in payment of claims against Govern- 
ment.’ It is believed that about half a million was paid in at 
this rate, of which all was taken up again by the public except 
£160,000. The last-named amount was shipped to England and 
realised there £159,857 14s. 2d. Judged by the light of subse- 
quent history and a broader knowledge of economic tendencies, 
the ratio fixed by Sir Charles Trevelyan is seen to have been too 
low, but not so much too low as would be supposed by persons 
cognisant only of European statistics. Soetbeer states the 
average ratio of silver to gold from 1861 to 1865 to have been 
15°40 to 1. But if, instead of taking the price of silver in 
London as measured by gold, we take the price of bar gold in 
India as measured by silver, the ratio for 1863, 1864, 1865, and 
1866 is 15°12, 15°06, 15°05, and 14°90, or an average of 15°03. It 
is, however, a singular fact that the average yearly quotations for 
the English sovereign during the same period are Rs. 10—4—0, 
Rs. 10O—1—3, Rs. 10 —1—0, and Rs. 10—4—0, which prices work 
out to the somewhat different ratios of 14°96, 14°69, 14°69, and 
14:96, or an average of 14°82. There is, I think, no reason to 
doubt that if the sovereign had been rated at a slightly higher 
price than Rs. 10, large quantities would have entered the circu- 
lation; and had Sir William Mansfield’s figure of Rs. 10—4—0 
been adopted, the country would have been flooded with them at 
a valuation unnecessarily high. The opportunity, however, of 
obtaining gold at its low water mark never recurred. In the next 
three years the price of the sovereign averaged Rs. 10—7—1, 
Rs. 10--9—0, and Rs. 10—5—4, indicating a mean! ratio of 
15°27 to 1, whilst the price of bar gold ruled about the same, 
showing an average of? 15°38 tol. In the meantime the dis- 
cussion relating to the rating of the sovereign went on. Sir 
William Mansfield adhered to his views expressed in 1864, and 
they obtained acceptance. On the 28th October, 1868, it was 
notified that the sovereign and half-sovereign would be received 
in payment of Government dues and paid out to those willing to 
receive them at the rate of Rs. 10O—4—0, and Rs. 5—2—0 respect- 
ively. Provision was also made, as was not done in the order of 


1 15°24, 15°42, 15-08. 2 15°36, 15°39, 15°41, 
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1864, for the receipt and payment in the same way of the gold 
pieces coined under Act XVII. of 1835 at the values given to 
them by the Act. Sir William Mansfield, in maintaining his 
opinion of 1864, was in error. In 1864 the rate of Rs. 10—4 
was an over-valuation, in 1868 it was an under-valuation; the 
ratio in the market in 1868 was about 15°4 to 1, whilst those 
sought to be established by rating the sovereign and the gold 
mohur were 14°96 to 1 and! 15°153 to 1 respectively. Gold had 
already commenced the upward movement which has character- 
ised it ever since. From about 1867 the production fell off, 
while that of silver increased. Moreover, the steady absorption 
of gold by the East and into the currencies of America, France, 
and Belgium, could not fail to have an effect on its price 
measured in silver. Neither the secretary nor the minister in 
charge of the Indian Treasury possessed an adequate grasp of 
the principles underlying all changes in standard currency. A 
metal which it is desired to adopt can only be obtained by over- 
valuing it in terms of the metal to be displaced. Instead of 
attempting this, gold was undervalued. It so happened in 
January, 1869, as had been the case to a somewhat greater 
extent in 1865, that about 157 lakhs worth of gold were paid in, 
owing to its price falling for two months (December 1868 and 
January 1869) to the rate fixed by the Government notification. 
The Government, however, were unprepared for even this 
moderate degree of success. Gold not being legal tender could 
only be held with safety in the currency department as one- 
fourth of the metallic reserve. Directly this limit was passed it 
would have become necessary to hold the gold as part of the 
Government cash balance. Difficulties would then have arisen 
if the price of gold had fallen, for there were no means short of 
legislation of compelling its receipt by the public. When this 
view was urged upon the Secretary it was directed that the 
sovereigns could be coined at the public expense into gold mohurs 
—a fatuous suggestion, as the market value of the gold mohur 
also did not coincide with that put upon it by the notification. 
This lock-up did not, however, occur, for the price of gold 
measured in silver, except for these two months, ruled much 
higher, and the currency department was rapidly drained of its 
quantum of gold so elaborately accumulated. The fiasco of this 
last experiment was due to several circumstances. It was not 
perceived that the existing tendency of gold was to appreciate. 
The notified valuation of the same metal was so low that the 


Taking differential seignorage into account. 
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market fluctuations never drooped to it except for two exceptional 
months. The ‘ pledge’ given in the notification that ‘ sovereigns 
whenever available at any Government Treasury shall be paid to 
any person willing to receive them in payment of claims against 
the Government’ was either unnecessary or mischievous. If 
the sovereign was overvalued, no one would have been willing to 
receive it. If it was undervalued, it would have been rushed at 
by the public and never reappeared in the circulation, whilst 
India would have been as far as ever from a gold currency. The 
most inexcusable feature, however, of the action taken in 1868 
was that, as already pointed out, the Government were entirely 
unprepared for success. Had the market price of gold fallen 
below that fixed by Government, the accumulations in the 
Treasury would have been a source of embarrassment, and 
rendered it necessary to resort to hurried legislation upon a most 
difficult problem—that of utilising gold for currency purposes in 
a country where silver must remain the principal medium of 
circulation. From January 1869 gold steadily rose in value. 
The want of currency due to the abnormal demand for Indian 
cotton during the American Civil War no longer existed, and the 
mercantile community ceased their agitation for the rehabilitation 
of gold the more quickly that the export trade was expanding 
under the influence of a falling exchange. The Secretary to the 
Bank of Bengal, however, continued to maintain with obstinacy 
that gold was only temporarily appreciating owing to the state 
of the exchanges, and that an increased demand for gold, due to 
making it legal tender, would, by encouraging its import, lower 
its value. These fallacies, in opposition to the sounder opinions 
of Sir John Strachey, found favour with the Finance Minister of 
the time, Sir Richard Temple, and would have doomed any 
further effort to introduce gold upon these lines to failure. In 
1872 the timid Secretary of the Treasury took up another line 
and stigmatised the attempt as ‘a leap in the dark,’ and it is 
owing to his want of courage and misapprehension of the immense 
advantage of unifying the Indian and English standard that the 
present intolerable position of affairs has arisen. The oppor- 
tunity of obtaining gold at a moderate valuation passed finally 
away, and from 1873, the year of the rupture of the alternate 
standard convention in France, Belgium, and Switzerland, silver 
has sunk to its present level. The later history of both metals 
is a matter of common knowledge.! 


1 No action after 1869 has been attempted in India, although the currency difficulty 
has been repeatedly under the consideration of Government. But in any case my 
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America has, however, of recent years caused vast disturb- 
ances in values, owing to the desire of a large body of the com- 
munity to rehabilitate silver. Speculators have bought and sold 
it according as the success of either party has appeared probable, 
and the violent fluctuations in its price have paralysed Indian 
trade. The Manchester merchant finds that a drop in exchange 
turns his anticipated profit into a loss, whilst a rise causes the 
native buyer to repudiate. The exporter of Indian produce at 
length sees that the stimulus of a falling exchange is an advan- 
tage of no moment compared with the dangers of an oscillating 
exchange reducing all business to gambling. Indeed, the hopeful 
feature in the existing situation lies in the fact that firms engaged 
in the export trade are uniting with the importers in pressing 
upon Government the necessity for action. At present public 
opinion in this country is coquetting with a scheme put forward 
unofficially last year involving the restriction of the mintage of 
silver and the ultimate coinage of gold at the ratio of 1s. 6d. to 
the rupee. I do not think that any permanent solution of the 
difficulty lies in a scheme of this kind; but now that the interests 
of Government and the mercantile community are seen to be 
identical, and America is every month more deeply committed 
to silver, indications are not wanting of a brighter future for 


exchange, 
F, C. HARRISON 


official position makes it undesirable that I should discuss or criticize the course of 
more recent events. 











THE SYSTEM OF BOARDING-OUT PAUPER 
CHILDREN 


THE now frequent references in the public prints to Boarding- 
out may seem wearisome and needless to those of our country 
men and women who for the past quarter of a century have 
given time and thought to the subject, and they might well be 
excused were they to cry ‘ Hold,enough.’ But they are in reality 
few and far between, and the bulk of the nation still knows so 
little of this plan that it may even be a new topic to many 
readers. Perhaps this may be accounted for by the system having 
originally crept among us solely in connection with pauper children 
—‘out of sight out of mind’ as most emphatically they used to 
be. Sixty years ago the country was roused to consider the 
terrible question of Pauperism by the ruin it threatened to national 
prosperity ; but when it had been considered, the necessary 
legislation obtained, alarm dissipated, and the conscience of the 
people satisfied that while ruin was averted due provision for the 
destitute had been made, their attention was transferred to the 
reform of other abuses. Thus it happened that an important 
principle embodied in the Poor Law Act came soon to be almost 
entirely overlooked—the co-operation, namely, of voluntary with 
paid agency. One lamentable effect was that the inmates of 
workhouses were practically forgotten by all but those officially 
concerned with them. True the Guardians’ post is honorary, but 
it has usually been filled by very busy men compelled by the 
demands of their own affairs to hurry through the formal business 
of the Board, and le.ve untouched that personal part which it 
was expected by the framers of the Poor Law Bill of 1834 would 
bring those voluntary workers into individual relations with the 
recipients of relief, and by the knowledge thus gained of their 
special circumstances enable Guardians, while administering the 
law with firmness, to develop methods for its application appro- 
priate to the character and needs of each. Want of time, too, has 
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largely prevented the intending Guardian from making the pre- 
paratory study of a very difficult and complicated subject, 
undoubtedly needed for the successful performance of his duties, 
so that it often happens that Guardians instead of being 
competent to direct their officers are really, though perhaps not 
avowedly, directed by them, and, as a consequence, the adminis- 
tration of the law passes into the hands of the latter. However 
fitted the officers may be for their duties, it was never con- 
templated these should be performed without direction and 
supervision, nor without that influence of the voluntary spirit, 
lacking which every organisation sinks into mechanical routine. 
Such, with admirable exceptions, has long been the working of 
our Poor Law, and those under its operation who have most 
suffered are undoubtedly the children. Their unchildlike dulness, 
and utter uselessness when sent forth to earn their living, used to 
be accepted by their employers as of the nature of things, until at 
length here and there some benevolent person with leisure to 
think and power to convert thought into action perceived that 
this annihilation of all the beauty of child-nature and of its com- 
petency for the ordinary duties of life must have a cause, and 
that that cause must be removed. Thousands and thousands of 
these blasted young lives had fallen in the struggle for existence 
for which workhouse upbringing had given them no preparation, 
before Mrs. Way and Mary Carpenter and Louisa Twining and 
other enlightened persons taught that individual treatment, the 
sunshine of home and the sweetness of unpaid-for care, are the 
appointed means for developing aright a child’s character. They 
sought to supersede bringing children up in masses by opening 
small Schools and Homes for their reception, and then it occurred 
to some of these child-lovers that, however good such small 
institutions may be—fitter possibly for some cases, at any rate as 
a probationary stage, than any other method yet discovered—the 
real home must be better than even the best imitation, and that 
for all but abnormal children the ancient custom of fosterage, 
indigenous in almost every country, might be revived for those 
left parentless and destitute. 

In some instances it was a Board of Guardians, grieved by the 
after failure of the children brought up in the workhouse or 
barrack-like school, who resolved to try the old method ; in others 
a lady obtained the permission of local Guardians to make the 
experiment ; or, another, longing to rescue the pauper children 
from the unfavourable conditions of large towns, prevailed upon 
their respective Boards to entrust them to her care. i 
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Of these pioneers Mrs. Archer and the late Miss Annette 
Preusser will be held in especial remembrance by the advocates 
of Boarding-out in England. 

More than thirty years ago Mrs. Archer began the plan by 
finding a home for a destitute little orphan girl in the cottage of 
two elderly women. Observing the mutual happiness and the 
great benefit to the child which resulted, it occurred to her that 
other little orphan girls, whom as wife of the chairman of the 
Board of Guardians of her Union (Highworth and Swindon) she 
knew and deeply pitied, might in like manner be restored to 
family life. With her husband’s effective help she succeeded in 
achieving this, and by making her experience known to others and 
bringing her influence to bear to obtain trial of the plan wherever 
there seemed to her a chance of its adoption, she laid the 
foundation of the carefully organized Boarding-out system of 
to-day. 

Colonel Grant, a retired officer in the Engineers, and ex-officio 
Guardian for Bath, admirably exemplified that combination of 
the voluntary spirit with official authority which the Poor Law 
Act desired to create. It led him on meeting, in 1868, with 
evidence of Mrs. Archer’s successful work, to throw bimself into 
an enterprise in such complete harmony with the purpose of that 
Act, namely, to relieve destitution and diminish pauperism. He 
set forth in a pamphlet, so attractively written that a large edition 
was rapidly sold, information collected from the three kingdoms 
showing the advantages of Boarding-out, and the best methods of 
administering it, and soon formulated from these for the use of 
his own Board an effective plan for obtaining good homes and 
securing due supervision.! He held that a good foster-parent 
having been selected moderate supervision was best; but with 
an unsatisfactory foster-parent no amount of supervision would 
secure the child’s welfare. 

The example of Bath was followed by Boards in many parts 
of the country, and when in 1870, mainly by the efforts of Miss 
Preusser, the Local Government Board, under the presidency of 
Mr. Goschen, issued an Order (which the President himself drafted) 
for the general adoption of a method hitherto pursued only by in- 
dividual Boards of Guardians as a form of out-relief, the regulations 
for its governance and the forms prescribed by the Department 
were, I believe, founded on those drawn up by Colonel Grant 
from models he obtained from Ireland and Scotland. Previous 


1 The Advantages of the Boarding-out System as Applied to Pauper Children. 
Macmillan and Co. 1869. 
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to the Order, boarding-out was limited in England and Wales 
to orphans and deserted children. To these were now added the 
children of persons under sentence of penal servitude, or suffering 
permanently from mental disease, or out of England. By the 
amending Order of 1889, the list is extended to include the 
children of inmates of workhouses who are permanently bedridden, 
and the Poor Law Act of the same year invests Guardians of 
the Poor with fresh powers concerning deserted children which 
further enlarge the class available for boarding-out. 

But what is this Boarding-out, an uninstructed reader may 
ask—in what way is it better than life in the workhouse, or at 
any rate in the handsome pauper schools we see standing in their 
beautiful grounds, with gymnasiums and swimming-baths, and 
elaborate staff of officers and servants? Surely the children 
ought to turn out well who are so grandly provided for ! 

Let us for a moment consider—Are these the conditions 
appointed by God for the up-bringing of children? Where is the 
individual love of the father and mother for each child round 
their hearth; the affection and unrestricted companionship of 
brother and sister; the example of the parent’s self-sacrifice in 
want or in sickness, their joy in the health and well-doing, their 
sorrow in the illness or evil conduct of their little ones? Where 
the family bond strong to resist adversity, to strengthen success, 
woven from the common events of home-life even before memory 
can note whence it sprang; where the daily give-and-take, the 
opportunity for pity and forgiveness, for remorse and just self- 
approval, for generosity and gratitude, by which all that is good 
in human nature is developed ? 

However anxious to replace the absent parent, how can the 
school superintendent or teacher do this to the hundreds of 
children under his care? It takes him months even to learn 
their names, how then is it possible for him to become acquainted 
with their individual natures, with the characteristics which need 
encouragement, the faults whjch must be checked, with their joys 
and sorrows, hopes and fears, sympathy which is as essential to 
the happiness of a child’s life as happiness is essential to its 
goodness? Even necessary knowledge of their physical condition 
cannot be obtained where children must be dealt with in crowds. 
It was only by the mere accident of a lady seeking in the infants’ 
department of a large workhouse those suitable for boarding-out 
that a little girl of three years old, who had been its occupant for 
four months, was discovered to be deaf and dumb ; yet the matron 
was an especially kind woman, round whom the children would 
No. 9.—vou. III F . 
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flock for caresses when she came among them. To train children 
to love and take pride in their work, how does the never-ending 
scrubbing of vast dormitories and dreary corridors, the prepara- 
tion of vegetables by the bushel, the mending of clothes by the 
hundred, which must be got through in big institutions, compare 
with the small household tasks of home, each brought within a 
child’s power, and attractive to it because done with and for those 
it loves? And to strengthen it against evil temptation, which is 
most likely to succeed, the mechanical discipline by which masses 
must be governed, cut off by seclusion from the world from 
ordinary temptations, but among whom evil may run riot if 
hidden beneath the surface, or individual existence watched by 
loving eyes amid everyday opportunity of doing wrong restrained 
whether by the almost certainty of detection, or the higher motive 
not to pain those we love? Are not the errands done for mother, 
the help given to father, the care of little brothers and sisters, 
the sense of responsibility thus created and of dignity in its dis- 
charge, the intercourse with neighbours and gradual recognition 
of the duty of self-support and mutual help, agencies indispens- 
able for the child’s moral and mental growth? Many of these 
may be the subject of general exhortation in the school, but it is 
in the home alone that they can be learned, learned indeed un- 
consciously, but none the less effectively. The homebred child 
goes forth to earn his living with all his wits about him, while 
the child whose life has been spent in the school has had his 
dulled by want of use, and in like manner had his affections still 
more disastrously withered away from lack of drawing out—too 
often a deadness to all sympathy, or morose selfishness taking 
their place—while his knowledge of that world in which he must 
fight the battle of life is nd. 

The child when boarded-out—placed in the dwelling of honest, 
industrious, and kindly people of his own rank—becomes grafted 
as it were on their family tree, and grows up as a child of their 
own. He acquires by his foster-relationships not only the un- 
speakable blessing of a good father and mother, but brothers and 
sisters, cousins, uncles, and aunts; he obtains a sense of owner- 
ship—‘ our garden,’ ‘ our pigs,’ ‘ our chickens,’ &c., fall from his 
lips, and he feels that he shares the rights of his little community. 
With the rights he insensibly accepts the duties and takes his 
part in the work of the household. Sure of sympathy he repeats 
with pride at home the commendation he wins at school; he 
becomes often passionately attached to the members of the family 
he has entered, especially to the baby, and the softening influence 
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of such unselfish love has been known to work wonders in a 
heart previously hardened by cruelty or neglect. 

Such complete incorporation into the foster-family is indeed 
the ideal of boarding-out—not always fulfilled; but falling short 
of this the child rarely fails to win and return warm affection 
which ripens into permanent friendship, so that his foster-home 
remains his centre of interest until he has made one of his own, 
and he seldom returns to it without a present for its best-loved 
members, while more substantial proof of his belonging to the 
family is readily given in case of need. I saw a lad who had had 
the chance of visiting the great town of his neighbourhood 
carrying home with him, besides smaller gifts for other foster- 
relatives, a costly doll (costly indeed for his means) for the little 
sister whose helplessness in her cradle had roused him from a 
brutal insensibility to the sufferings of others which had caused 
great anxiety and indeed alarm when first boarded-out. He 
took nothing back for himself. ‘ The foster-children [after going 
out into the world] often visit their foster-parents who now and 
again receive from those who are gone out a pound note, or a 
new shawl,’ said Mr. Greig of the city parish, Edinburgh, speaking 
at a drawing-room meeting at the house of the late Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. ‘ We hear too,’ writes another experienced boarder- 
out, ‘ not only of pecuniary support, but of devotion from a son, 
or careful nursing by a daughter, perhaps for years,’ and similar 
facts are constantly related by members of certified Boarding-out 
Comiittees. Of these Committees (authorised by the Local 
Government Board to receive children from Boards of Guardians) 
there are now 171 in England, where the number is steadily in- 
creasing to meet the growing demand for foster-homes, while 
years ago many died away because they could not obtain children. 
‘The furore for the universal extension of large district schools,’ 
as Professor Ingram of Dublin long since expressed it, against 
which he says Mrs. Archer protested as a pretension on the part 
of men to introduce without consulting the other sex a plan of 
education for pauper children which women would unhesitatingly 
repudiate as unnatural and mischievous, had cost so much that 
the promoters of the schools felt bound to fill them, little sus- 
pecting that by stopping at the initial cost of building, great 
though that was, and adopting boarding-out they would have 
effected a vast economy of the rates. 

This is a consideration of very great importance, and one 
which must carry the day for boarding-out whenever ratepayers 
give the subject their attention. The cost of the latter system in 
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England, where it is higher than in Scotland or Ireland because 
the standard of living is higher, averages between £12 and £13 a 
year. In the Midland counties it is under £11. Within what 
may be called the metropolitan area extending perhaps 40 miles, 
i.e. where the vast demand of the London market, and the larger 
rents consequent on the higher value of land raise prices, it some- 
times exceeds £13. Let us compare this with the cost in the 
schools maintained by the metropolitan unions and parishes. It 
is indeed somewhat difficult to ascertain precisely, and varies 
much one year with another and one school with another, but a 
very careful estimate of its various sources—buildings and their 
maintenance, staff, food, clothing, fuel, &c., and interest on loans, a 
very heavy item, but seldom included in the calculation—leads me 
to believe that the average is probably not under £31 per head. 
Objection is not infrequently urged to boarding-out on the assumed 
ground that it places the child of the pauper in a better position 
than that of the labouring man, while in truth a leading feature 
of the plan is that the pauper child shall occupy the identical 
position of the offspring of a respectable working man, neither 
better nor worse. To refuse boarding-out on such a plea while 
the big school with all its costly conditions is accepted, is indeed 
a curious instance of straining at the gnat and swallowing the 
camel. 

In the provinces the corresponding schools are frequently, 
though not always, less costly. Schools within the workhouse 
are usually less expensive than those apart, but even in these the 
total cost largely exceeds that of boarding-out. Thus (as regards 
the large proportion eligible for foster-homes) metropolitan 
ratepayers in providing for the education and maintenance of 
pauper children are mulcted of a good deal above 100 per cent. 
more than will secure a far better article, while in the provinces 
the excess averages at least 50 per cent. How shall relief from 
this worse than needless burden be obtained? This question, 
combined with the inquiry how to get rid of the evils inseparable 
from dealing with children in masses, suggested itself in our 
Australian Colonies several years ago. It was answered in some 
by the abolition of the big schools, except that here and there 
one has been retained as a depot to give temporary shelter 
while the arrangements for boarding-out are made; in others 
(eg. New Zealand and Queensland) the schools are being 
gradually emptied by a large adoption of boarding-out. For the 
few children found to need before entering the foster-home a 
longer physical or moral probation than the depot affords, very small 
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Homes on the family pattern, whence the children are boarded- 
out as they become fit in mind and body for free association with 
others, have been opened in New South Wales, and are found of 
great value. What has been the result? The latest Report to 
hand (1891) on neglected children from Victoria says there is 
‘economy in three directions. . . . First, the merging of the child 
placed in a foster-home in the general population is more com- 
pletely submersive than it is possible for any institution life to be 
of the pauper spirit. Secondly, there is a direct money saving 
under the system, the cost of training in the foster-home never 
exceeding £15 per annum, and being frequently less, as compared 
with that in institutions running up from £18 (the cost under the 
old barrack system here) to £20, or often far more. Thirdly, ex- 
perience shows that the substitution of the foster-home for our 
large palatial industrial school establishments has had the effect 
of greatly deterring parents from throwing on the State the 
maintenance of their children. The numbers chargeable on this 
department, which, on the first introduction of the system in 1873 
stood at 2,384, had fallen at December last to 1,866, a reduction 
of 23 per cent.,! and this notwithstanding the rapid increase of 
population. Before boarding-out was adopted in Victoria the 
annual death-rate of State children was 3:16; for the eight years 
since its adoption it has been 1°25, although a much larger pro- 
portion of foundling infants, usually in miserable health, has 
during the latter period passed under the care of the State. 

In New Zealand the decrease in 1890 of children cast for 
maintenance on the State, compared with that even of the pre- 
ceding year, lessened the annual expenditure for the Government 
schools by about £2,000; and though these institutions, besides 
some under voluntary management, are not yet abolished in that 
Colony, the increasing proportion of the inmates boarded-out 
must, one would suppose, soon leave the schools vacant.” 

Similar testimony comes from New South Wales. In this 
Colony, and in South Australia, the admirable ‘ Massachusetts 
Plan’ has been adopted with possibly some variations to suit 
local circumstances, whereby all children whether criminal, 
neglected, or destitute needing State discipline, protection, or 
maintenance are placed under a voluntary body of ladies and 
gentlemen (called in South Australia the State Children’s Council, 
in New South Wales the State Children’s Board) invested with 


1 Department for Neglected Children and Reformatory Schools; Report of the 
Secretary. Government Printer, Melbourne. 
* Report of the Minister of Education, Wellington, 1891. 
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the necessary authority for dealing with each case individually ac- 
cording to its special characteristics. Thus in Massachusetts the 
child may be left on probation with its parents (who, whatever its 
lot, are required to contribute to the extent of their power to its 
maintenance), or be consigned to the State Primary School (not 
a criminal institution), or to a reformatory, or even (though this 
happens very rarely) a gaol, to be transferred to boarding-out as 
soon as this seems desirable; or it may be boarded out in the 
first instance or given in adoption to a suitable person, or made 
the ward of a voluntary guardian who becomes invested with 
all the responsibility and authority of a parent until the child 
reaches the age of 21. Further, when children’s cases are before 
the courts these must be cleared of all unconcerned persons (even 
the police, unless indispensable as witnesses), the ‘ child’s agent’ 
attending to state the case, and to suggest from his full knowledge 
of the circumstances the course to be followed. Thus are these 
young creatures lifted out of the criminal as well as the pauper 
class, and Massachusetts throws off the disgrace of branding her 
little ones with shame for acts for which they are not responsible. 
In South Australia a special court for children’s cases has recently 
been provided, and boys and girls under arrest instead of being 
detained at the police station are sent to a lock-up at the office 
of the State Children’s Department. Victoria has a similar 
arrangement in view, and the remaining Colonies are not likely 
to lag behind. May the time not be far distant when this 
humane and most successful ‘ Plan’ shall in its entirety prevail 
at home ! 

Since the adoption in 1881 of boarding-out in New South 
Wales 3,910 children have been transferred from institutions to 
homes. The cost, which has been gradually lessening, was last 
year £13 16s. 8d. per head. In the exhaustive official Report 
for 1891, of the Hon. Arthur Renwick, President of the State 
Children’s Relief Department, he says, ‘ There is no doubt what- 
ever that the system is now effecting a saving of £15,000 a year 
to the State in the difference between charges for boarding-out and 
maintaining children in asylums.’ The actual number of children 
has indeed increased, but this increase, says the Report, ‘ has during 
the last four years, since the large institutions were abolished, been 
altogether below the usual proportion to the increment of the 
general population.’ The exchange of palatial schools for board- 
ing-out in New South Wales, as in Victoria, deters parents from 
leaving their children to be brought up by the State, thus show- 
ing in the southern hemisphere, as has been discovered in the 
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northern, that instead of encouraging desertion, as it was at first 
assumed boarding-out would, it has precisely the opposite effect. 

It is true that recently, in South Australia, the number of 
children thrown on the State, not by deserting but by lazy parents, 
has increased, but this is imputed, in the official Report of the 
State Children’s Council for 1891, to the extreme laxity of 
magistrates in allowing the parents to escape almost scot free 
from responsibility of maintenance, and justly imputed judging 
by the following instance given in the report. An artisan whose 
wife is in a lunatic asylum, can earn from £3 to £4 a week, but 
his drunken conduct has driven an elder daughter from home 
who would otherwise have been his housekeeper. He thereupon 
applies for his four other children to be committed to the care 
of the Council as ‘uncontrollable ;’ in view of their filthy and 
neglected condition the application is granted, and he is ordered 
to pay £1 a week towards their support, leaving him £2 or £3 to 
spend on himself if he chooses to earn it! I am afraid scarcely 
less flagrant cases may be met with here both in our magistrates’ 
courts and in guardians’ board-rooms. It is a matter urgently 
demanding the consideration of the respectable working classes, 
upon whose shoulders their share of the burden thus shirked 
by neglecting parents presses heavily. But the compara- 
tive cheapness of boarding-out is nevertheless still apparent in 
South Australia in the reduction of cost per head of children sup- 
ported by the State, and in its saving of life. Only eight children 
or ‘843 per cent. died of the 949 who during the year were under 
the control of the Department, and the latter reports favourably, 
as heretofore, on the moral effect of the system. 

Information concerning the children boarded out from the 
city parish of Edinburgh gives us the cost and results for a 
very long period. Mr. Greig adopted the present carefully 
organised method in 1845, and a report on the subsequent 
careers Of 686 children who became self-supporting between 1860 
and 1880 shows that at the latter date 627 ‘ were satisfactory so 
far as known to Inspector,’ 10 were ‘ unsatisfactory.’ Of 49 
the information was insufficient for the purpose.of a report, but 
there was no evidence that any had failed. A fuller report for 
the five years ending 1878 gives more special information of 
success both while of school age and in after life. One lad 


taken by the parish ‘because uncontrollable’ by his mother, 
became a farm labourer, sent 10s. of his first wages to his mother, 
and in the words of his master ‘there was not a better boy in 
the whole country side.’ Another, calling on his old foster- 
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mother gave her £1; another, become a commercial traveller, 
sent the like sum to his foster-father. Of a group of seven who 
had come to visit their foster-homes al] had money in the 
savings’ bank, one girl, £13; a boy, £30; the rest £10 each. 
Some of the young men were in business for themselves, one 
of them had become a captain in the merchant service. 
Another, a_ sailor, ‘returning at 18 from a voyage round 
the world brought handsome presents to his friends and £30 in 
savings. Several of the young people had married, among them 
a young woman from her foster-mother’s house, the occasion 
being made one of sympathetic rejoicing in the locality. She had 
saved £17 during a few years in service. Here is a sad contrast. 
A girl in service with a year’s wages due was induced by a 
woman calling herself her aunt to leave her situation and go 
with her. When next heard of she had fallen, and came into 
the workhouse. Such ‘aunts,’ real or pretended, are in England, 
too, a curse to warm-hearted and unsuspicious girls with a little 
money saved. Poor Law authorities cannot be too resolute in 
using every means with which the law arms them to prevent and 
to punish these cruel frauds. 

The total yearly cost per head of those Edinburgh children 
while boarded-out was £10 13s. 93d., and the annual death-rate 
‘66 per cent., although the number included babies placed out 
sometimes when only a few days old. A further report from 
the same Board gives similar and equally satisfactory information 
down to May, 1892. 

Some of the earliest formed Boarding-out Committees in 
England, more especially those of Calverton, Windermere, and 
King’s Norton, have issued statements of ascertained results. 
The King’s Norton Report, dated 1889, epitomises the careers of 
82 boys and 127 girls who had ceased to be chargeable between 
that date and 1873. With many of them communication had been 
maintained by members of the Committee, as well as by foster- 
relatives, while others, lost sight of for shorter or longer periods, 
reappeared with a satisfactory history of the intervening time. 


The summary of their conduct is as follows :— 


Satisfactory... — xi nas .. =168 
‘ Doubtful’ and troublesome [who may yet do well} — 33 
Unsatisfactory sei ‘ae ue ee 8 
Convicted of crime ... ave sed ‘ss ne 0 
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Five only had died during the 16 years over which the Report 
extends. The yearly cost per head while on the rates had been 
under £11, that is the cost in money ; the unflagging watchfulness 
of the Committee, the still more precious love and care of the 
foster-parents, cannot be estimated. 

These Reports are peculiarly valuable in showing that several 
of the young people who caused much anxiety in the earlier 
season of their independence, gradually settled down into steady 
workers and good citizens under the beneficent influence of the 
family ties created for them by boarding-out. 

Early in this article I have defined the classes of children for 
whom boarding-out is available in England and Wales. Those 
of all workhouse inmates, by an Act of the last Parliament, have 
been brought within the category as regards Ireland. It is to be 
hoped that, before the Session of 1893 expires, this provision will 
be extended to England, Wales and Scotland. It will then rest 
with the discretion of Guardians of the Poor to remove every child 
from the workhouse. 

FLORENCE DAVENPORT-HILL 
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Ir has been said that man’s progress in the knowledge of the 
world in which he lives may be measured by the extent to which 
he has been able to see the Many in the One and the One in the 
Many. Judged by this standard, the modern developments of 
economic science in relation to rent indicate progress. For we 
are learning that what is commonly called the rent of land is 
really a very complex thing made up of many elements, some of 
_ which differ more widely from one another than it, as a whole, 
differs from profits, or than some elements of it differ from wages. 
And as the obverse of this movement, those elements in rent, in 
profits, and in wages, which are similar to one another, are being 
drawn together, and the particular laws which govern them are 
being subsumed under more general laws common to all. In 
many countries simultaneously people of widely different tempers, 
and of divergent aims in social and political matters, have been 
developing the same kind of analysis. They sometimes make 
much of small differences; but they have attained independently 
broad results which so far agree as to justify the hope that further 
progress will not destroy, but develop them; just as recent pro- 
gress has developed Ricardo’s work ; and has pruned away only 
the dogmas deduced from it by followers of a different stamp of 
mind from his. 

It is especially difficult for persons, who learnt Ricardian 
doctrines early in this century, to adjust themselves to the new 
mode of thought, and to realise how fully the living spirit of 
Ricardo’s work has been freed from the encumbrance of dead 
dogmas. They think they find inconsistent concessions and 
naive admissions in work that claims to be a direct development 
of Ricardo’s ideas, but does not harmonise and was not intended 
to harmonise with Ricardian dogma. The new work seems to 
them a chaos, and they protest. 

The most important of such protests is contained in the Duke 
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of Argyll’s Unseen Foundations of Society. He writes as a critic 
of modern as well as classical doctrine ; but his own studies seem 
to have brought him nearer to the newer path than he is aware. 
He has a remarkable practical knowledge of the modern history 
of agriculture ; he is in the first rank both as a student and as a 
statesman ; he is a vigorous disputant, but he is too keen a thinker 
to be an unfair or ungenerous one. He undertakes, as his title- 
page tells us, ‘an examination of the fallacies and failures of 
economic science due to neglected elements ;’ and this calls for 
some answer from adherents of the new thought, however strongly 
they may hold that life is too short to allow much time for 
criticism and controversy. 

I propose therefore to attempt to gather together shortly the 
chief results of modern analysis as applied to that problem of 
Rent and its relation to Value which lies at the centre of his 
criticisms. I shall not attempt to break new ground. For brevity, 
I shall speak only in my own name, without any reference to 
authority; and shall make no apology for making frequent 
references to my Principles of Economics where I can save space 
by doing so. 

The Duke of Argyll objects to Ricardo’s doctrine of rent and 
its modern developments on the grounds that they treat the rent 
of land as an isolated thing, instead of as one particular form 
of hire. But on this, and several minor points his opinions 
are not inconsistent with modern analysis as I understand 
it. There are however, other points on which we appear 
to differ in substance; though it is possible that we misunder- 
stand one another a little, and that even here our differences 
are really less than they appear. Among these points are the 
character of what, in spite of the Duke’s protests, I must call 
by the short name of ‘ marginal preduction’; the relations in 
which this stands to the price of the whole produce; and lastly, 
Rent does not enter 





that vague and perhaps misleading sentence 
into cost of production. 

I will begin by setting out my own position as to rent: and 
afterwards consider how it is related to the Duke's position, 
quoting what I think are the key-passages, in his own words. 


The rent of land appears to differ in degree rather than 
in kind from the net income yielded by other agents of pro- 
duction, the supply of which may be taken as fixed for the time 
under discussion, whether that be long or short. This keynote 
is struck in my first Preface :—‘ The greater part, though not the 
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whole, of the distinction between Rent and Interest on capital, 
turns on the length of the period which we have in view. That 
which is rightly regarded as interest on ‘free’ or ‘ floating’ 
capital, or on new investments of capital, is more properly 
treated as a sort of rent—a quasi-rent it is called below—on old 
investments of capital. And there is no sharp line of division 
between floating capital and that which has been sunk for a 
special branch of production, nor between new and old invest- 
ments of capital ; each group shades into the other gradually, and 
thus even the rent of land is seen, not as a thing by itself, but as 
the leading species of a large genus, though indeed it has 
peculiarities of its own which are vital from the point of view 
of theory as well as practice.’ 

Producer's Surplus is a convenient name for the genus of 
which the rent of land is the leading species. Producer's 
Surplus is the excess of the gross receipts which a producer gets 
for any of his commodities over their prime cost; that is, over 
that extra cost which he incurs in order to produce those parti- 
cular things, and which he could have escaped if he had not 
produced them. 

Now the question how great a part of his expenses he must 
enter in these prime costs, and how much he must deduct from 
his selling price before he calculates his surplus, depends entirely 
on how far he looks ahead; or in other words, on whether he is 
making his calculations for a long period or only for a short. 

If he is looking only a little way ahead, and is not afraid of 
spoiling his market; if he has got all his apparatus ready and 
standing idle; then a new order coming in will give him a 
surplus over its direct cost to him, consisting of the whole price 
which he receives after deducting the special outlay for raw 
material, for extra wages, and for wear and tear of plant involved 
in filing up the order. But suppose him to be looking far 
ahead, and proposing to extend his factory so as to do an increased 
business ; he does not then reckon any price as affording him a 
real surplus unless, after allowing for all risks, it will yield him, 
in addition to prime costs, sufficient to give normal profits on all 
his outlay for material, plant, and for building up his business 
connection, together with charges for depreciation through the 
lapse of time, and for office and other general expenses, which 
are not reckoned in the prime, or special and direct, costs of filling 


up any particular order. 
The conditions which govern the amount of this surplus and 
its relations to value, depend not so much on the nature of the 
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industry as on the period of time for which the calculation is 
imade. Buta short period for one class of industry may be a 
long one for another; just as the age of youth for a dog is 
shorter than for an elephant. 

Since human life changes rapidly this difference may give rise 
to important practical consequences, and in fact it often does 
so. It is reasonable to suppose that the manufacturing plant 
existing at any time was made or bought by its owners, or 
immediate predecessors, in anticipation of economic conditions 
very much like the present. To interfere with their action, or 
with the income they derive from the plant, might be for some 
special reason necessary, just, and wise ; but it would certainly be 
an interference with definite expectations, and would perceptibly 
diminish the inducements acting on other people to provide 
similar plant and develop manufacturing industries in general. 

Land in a new country, but only there, resembles manu- 
facturing plant from this point of view. The settler engages in a 
risky occupation open to all; and one of the chief motives to his 
exertion is the hope of becoming the possessor of title deeds to 
land that will rapidly rise in value. A tax on any part of his 
gains, present or in the near future, would instantly discourage 
the enterprise of himself and others, and make itself felt strongly 
in the supply and therefore in the price of agricultural produce. 
Accordingly, the whole of his income is to be regarded as earnings 
and profits, or at most as a quasi-rent and not as rent proper : 
although even in a new country a far-seeing statesman will feel a 
greater responsibility to future generations when legislating as to 
land than as to other forms of wealth; and even there land 
must be regarded as a thing by itself from the economic as 
well as from the ethical point of view.! 

I admit that the soil of old countries is often as much an 
artificial product as those pieces of earth which have been 
arranged into brick walls, and that a great deal of it has yielded 
but a poor return to the vast capital sunk in it even within 
recent times. And doubtless the returns to new capital applied to 
the land are for the greater part like the gains of a settler in a 
new country: a special tax on them would check the supply of 
produce and be transferred partly to the consumer, in spite of the 
importation of foreign produce. They are but quasi-rents. 

On the other hand the soil receives an income of heat and 
light, of rain and air, which is independent of man’s efforts ; 


1 The argument of this paragraph is developed in some detail in my Principles, 
Book v., ch. ix., of the second, and Book vi. ch. iii., of the first edition. 
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most of its advantages of situation—which are especially im- 
portant in the case of urban land—are independent of the 
action of its immediate owners; and a special tax on these would 
not much affect production directly. I regard the income derived 
from them as true rents for all practical purposes. 

This brings me to the Duke’s complaint! that I underrate 
the importance of security. That is a large and grave subject on 
which I have never yet said much. I do not think there is a 
wide difference between us. But it is true that I care for security 
for property chiefly as a means to security for liberty, and I 
might be willing to give up a very little of it, if necessary, in 
order to increase a great deal the security of well-deserving persons 
against extreme want. At present we have not got security in the 
full sense of the term; and we cannot preserve what we have 
not got. I agree, however, that a violent confiscation even of 
rent proper would give so great a shock to general security as to 
be a blunder from every point of view. It would discourage both 
accumulation and production even more than a moderate special 
tax on any kind of profits or quasi-rents. 

But to return from this semi-ethical question to our analysis. 
Speaking broadly the price of anything and the amount of it that 
is produced are determined together by the general relations of 
demand and supply; the price just covers the expenses of produc- 
tion of that part of this amount which is raised at the greatest 
disadvantage, and every other part yields a surplus above its 
direct cost. This surplus is a result and not a cause of the 
selling price. For the price is determined by the relations of supply 
and demand ; and while, of course, the surplus does not affect the 
demand, so neither does it affect the supply, since it is yielded 
only by a part of the produce which would be produced even for 
a lower price. 

In other words, there is a part of the produce which is on the 
margin of doubt as to whether it will be supplied or not, and the 
decision to supply it or not will affect price ; but this part of the 
produce yields no surplus. The surplus does not enter into its 
cost of production ; that is to say the surplus does not enter into 
that cost of production that gives the level at which the whole 
supply is held fixed. And this is what we mean by the phrase 
‘ producer’s surplus does not enter into cost of production.’ It is 
one of those short phrases which do not explain themselves, and 
are easily misunderstood. But it has an important meaning ; 
and it is applicable to many different kinds of income. 


1 Unseen Foundations, p. 464. 
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If this surplus is derived from natural advantages which 
became private property in forgotten ages, there are no practical 
problems for which it need be regarded as entering into cost of 
production, or therefore into price. There are not many such 
problems, if it is derived from any natural advantages, which 
were brought into use long ago, or again from the improvement 
of the environment through the growth of population or other 
causes in which the owners played no direct part. 

If the surplus is derived from buildings or other improvements 
which can be quickly made, but last long, it does not enter into 
price for short periods, but does enter for moderately long 
periods ; and it is best described as a quasi-rent when there is no 
special mention of the period under discussion. 

But on the other hand, the income derived from such 
machinery and other plant as is both quickly made and quickly 
destroyed enters into cost for all but very short periods. It is 
therefore best described generally as profits; though when very 
short periods come under discussion, it has to be regarded as a 
quasi-rent. 

This account of the relations between rent and value is inde- 
pendent of the incidents of land tenure. For modern analysis 
regards these incidents as holding but a secondary 7éle in the 
fundamental problems of economics. The true nature of the 
rent of land, the relations in which it stands to the incomes 
earned by other agents of production, have been disguised by 
its not being generally worked by its owner as manufacturing 
plant is. Up to a certaim point indeed the progress of 
the theory of rent in Great Britain was assisted by the fact not 
wholly accidental that, within recent times at least, the broad 
line of division between the landlord and the farmer has 
assigned to the former most of those improvements which bear 
fruit slowly, and to the latter most of those which bear fruit 
quickly. The whole of the farmer’s net income is therefore as 


1 In my Principles I have traced in some detail the way in which that part of 
the rental value of land which is derived from advantages of situation passes by 
imperceptible gradations from the character of a pure rent, in cases in which the 
owners of the land have no direct part in improving its environment, to that of a 
quasi-rent or even profits, when the conditions of the environment were deliberately 
brought about by and at the expense of the owners of that land in order to raise its 
value. I have studied this, not so much for its own sake, as because of the strong 
light which it throws by analogy on the analysis (into rent, profits, and earnings 
proper) of the total incomes that accrue to business men, to professional men, and 
even skilled artisans, and are due not solely to their own industry and the capital 
invested in their education, but also :to the accidents of their birth, to advantages 
of their environment, to opportunity or, in German phrase, to ‘ Conjunctur.” 
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a rule to be regarded as profits except for very short periods ; 
while the greater part of the landlord’s income is to be regarded 
partly as a rent proper for all periods, and partly as a quasi-rent 
for all except very long periods; and, consequently, Adam Smith 
and his followers, while discussing the incidents of English land 
tenure, were impelled towards an analysis of value, the ultimate 
results of which were quite hidden from them, and have not 
been fully developed even yet. But we have now got far enough 
to strip away the accidental from the essential, to see that the 
central problem of rent is superior to all incidents of land tenure ; 
that these incidents, important as they are, and fascinating as is 
the interest which attaches to their history, belong to a later 
chapter of economic analysis. 

The producer’s surplus, earned by the land and improvements 
in it, accrues to the landowner if he cultivates it himself; if he 
does not, then it accrues to him and his tenants, regarded as a 
firm engaged in the business of cultivation. This holds true 
whatever be the division which custom or law or contract 
may have arranged between them with regard to their several 
shares of the cost of cultivation on the one hand, and the fruits 
of the cultivation on the other; and from the modern point of 
view the general analysis of rent proceeds on the assumption 
‘that the cultivation of the land is undertaken by its owner.’ 
This includes two facts which the Duke of Argyll seems to think 
that economists have ignored. One is that when the owner takes 
a farm into his own hands, it is not considered ‘ to pay,’ unless it 
yields as a surplus over the immediate expenses of working it, 
its rent, that is ‘the estimated price of the hire of it..! And 
the other is that the landlord who invests his capital in 
improvements has as much right to be called an ‘enterprising 
undertaker’ as the tenant farmer has.? 

The surplus which any piece of land actually yields is 
governed by the markets, and by the course of cultivation actually 
followed by landlord and tenant together. That part of this 
surplus which the tenant is called on to pay as rent is however 
not that net income which he actually does earn (in addition to 
profits on his own capital, and earnings of his own industry). It 
is generally that which a farmer of normal ability, enterprise, 
and command over capital, may be expected to earn; but as the 

1 Unseen Foundations, pp. 302, 303. 

* Ibid., pp. 373-4. After all the care I have taken to discuss Producer's Surplus 
from the point of view of the cultivating owner, and not the tenant farmer, it is a 


little hard to be told that my interpretation of it is faulty ‘ because the owner 
is denied his share in ‘ cultivation.”’’ Ibid., p. 322 (foot-note.) 
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result of accidents chiefly of a local and personal character, it is 
sometimes more and sometimes less than this.! 

And here something may be said on the Law of Diminishing 
Return and its application to rent. The returns are always 
supposed to be such as nature will yield to successive doses of 
capital and labour, applied not by a cultivator of infinite 
intelligence, skill, enterprise, and command over capital, but by 
the ordinary cultivator of the place and time; just as the cost of 
production of cloth or anything else is estimated on the supposition 
that it is made not by a person of extraordinary genius, but by the 
ordinary manufacturer of the place and time. In the discussion of 
the Law of Diminishing Return we cannot go back to pre- 
historic times and take account of all the capital applied to the 
land. We go back as far as may be convenient, and reckon the 
applications of capital and the return to them for long periods or 
for short, as we like. We can adapt our argument (or our 
diagrams) to short periods for which the capital invested by the 
landlord is reckoned with the natural richness of the soil as 
yielding rent ; or to long periods for which a part or the whole 
of this capital is classed with the tenant's capital as yielding 
profits. The treatment by Ricardo’s method of arithmetical 
examples, or by the more powerful modern method of 
diagrams, is elastic and adaptable to almost every kind of 
problem which is brought to light by commissioners investigating 
the ‘ Depression of Agriculture,’ or the need for further ‘ Com- 
pensations for Improvements,’ amid all the varieties of local 
customs and economic surroundings. 

Some charges which the Duke brings against the forms of 
modern economic analysis, may here be answered. He objects 
to such terms as ‘final utility,’ ‘marginal production,’ &c., as 
‘appropriated to some scrappy conception.’ Frankly I accept 
that description, and do not regard it as one of reproach. These 
terms are used to enable ordinary readers to get the chief 
advantages which mathematicians derive from their training 
in the analysis of the laws of continuous growth.2 And 

1 Something is said of the ethical aspects of this question in my Principles, pp. 
701-2, of the second, pp. 690-2, of the first edition. 

* They correspond to differential co-efticients connecting the rates of growth of two 
mutually dependent elements, I admit that these terms and the diagrams connected 
with them repel some readers, and fill others with the vain imagination that they 
have mastered difficult economic problems, when really they have done little more 
than learn the language in which parts of those problems can be expressed, and the 
machinery by which they can be handled. When the actual conditions of particular 
problems have not been studied, such knowledge is little better than a derrick for 
sinking oil-wells erected where there are no oil-bearing strata. But the technical 
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after a little trial and error, at the hands of two generations 
of workers, they have reached a form which experience 
shows enables them to render great service to the student. 
Science, like machinery, must begin with scrappy operations. 
Analysis is nothing else but breaking up a complex conception 
into scraps, so that they may be easily handled and thoroughly 
investigated. Afterwards the scraps have to be put together 
again, and considered in relation to many other complex notions, 
and the intricately interwoven facts of life. 

Science must study facts, ascertain which of them are 
representative and normal, and then analyse, and reason 
about normal conditions, at first within a narrow range; 
and afterwards, as knowledge increases, giving a wider range 
to these normal conditions, and thus becoming at once more 
complex and nearer the actual facts of life. But it can never 
finish off a problem for practical purposes ; the finishing touches 
must always be given by common sense, as the products of even 
the finest machinery need to be finished off by handicraft. 
Scientific analyses, like the operations of machinery, are in their 
first attempts always clumsy and often a little ridiculous. They 
are, however, changing the face of the world: because their 
progress is cumulative throughout the whole life of the race, 
while each man’s common sense, like his skill in handicraft, 






















dies with him. 

We may now pass to the graver charges which the Duke 
brings against Ricardo’s theory of value and its modern 
developments. Of course he is able to make some good verbal 
points against Ricardo; for no one denies that Ricardo’s 
phrases are slovenly, and that they must be interpreted 
before they are defended.? In particular, we must supply that 

















language and machinery of every science are liable to a similar misuse; and this 
evil, though not unimportant, is not to be weighed against the aid which clear- 
headed and careful students continually derive from them. 

1 The Duke makes a complaint, apparently aimed at myself, as to the use of 
capital letters for scrappy conceptions. Capital letters are a great disfigurement to 
a page ; and no reasonable writer would use them for his own gratification. Their 
purpose is solely to assist the reader in bearing in mind that certain terms do 
correspond to scrappy conceptions, and in finding references to places in which those 
scrappy conceptions are defined. The Duke suggests that capitals might have been 
excused in the use of terms already established by authority, but those terms do not 
need signals to indicate that they are to be taken in an unwonted sense. Perhaps 
however I should have done better to sacrifice comeliness to the reader’s convenience 















rather less. 
2 I have urged this repeatedly, but especially in the long note on Ricardo’s 


theory of value in my Principles, pp. 529—536 of the first and pp. 538—545 of the 
second edition. 
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allowance for the element of time which a careful reading 
shows to have scarcely ever been absent from his mind, though 
he seldom gave signs of it in his words. 

The central sentence of the Duke’s attack runs!:—‘ With 
every possible explanation and excuse, the broad and unqualified 
assertion of Ricardo remains one of the monstrosities of pretended 
science—that the price of all commodities is regulated by the 
cost of the worst and most expensive agency employed in its pro- 
duction. The truth of the exact opposite proposition is a matter 
of continual and familiar experience and observation. We all 
know, and many of us must have suffered from the fact, that the 
opening of some cheaper and easier method of production so 
lowers the exchangeable value, or price, of some given commodity 
in which we deal, that those who may have before derived a large 
profit from its production can only thenceforward continue to 
produce it at a profit comparatively low. In all such cases, and 
they are numberless in commercial life, the exchangeable value 
of every article or commodity is always seen to be regulated by 
the best and cheapest, and not by the worst, or dearest mechanism 
of production.” He gives an instance in which the price of a 
commodity (nickel) was lowered by the discovery of richer 


sources of supply. The poorer mines, having to accept the 
lower price which was forced on them by the richer mines, 


yielded lower returns to their owners. 

He makes a good verbal point as to the phrase ‘is regulated 
by;’ for no doubt the cost of production at the margin 
cannot be the sole and ultimate regulator of price; because the 
margin itself is determined by the general relations of demand 
and supply. But he seems to hold that ‘regulated’ can 
mean nothing more here than ‘ ascertained’ ; and that the marginal 
cost merely supplies one particular way of calculating the price. 
I hold that it does more than that. 

Ricardo’s general position appears to be this. Market 
fluctuations of value are the results of the pressure of temporary 
(and in some cases local) demand against temporary (and in 
some cases local) supply. The supply consists mainly of the 
stocks actually in the market; with more or less reference to 
‘future’ supplies, and not without some influence of trade 
combinations.2. But the current supply is in itself the result of 

1 Unseen Foundations, p. 348. 

2 Where there is a strong combination, tacit or overt, producers may sometimes 
regulate the price for a considerable time together with very little reference to cost 


of production. And if the leaders in that combination were those who had the best 
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the action of producers in the past; this action has been mainly 
determined by their comparing the prices which they expect to 
get for their goods with the expenses to which they will be put 
in producing them. The range of expenses of which they take 
account, will depend on whether they are merely considering the 
extra expenses of certain extra production with their existing 
plant, or are considering whether to lay down new plant for the 
purpose. But in any case it will be the general rule that that 
portion of the supply, which can be most easily produced, will be 
produced unless the price is expected to be very low. Every in- 
crease in the price expected will, as arule, induce some people who 
would not otherwise have produced anything, to produce a little ; 
while those who have produced something for the lower price, 
probably produce more for the higher price.’ 

The producers who are in doubt whether to produce anything 
at all, may be said to lie altogether on the margin of production 
(or, if they are agriculturists, on the margin of cultivation). 
Their decision exerts some influence on supply and therefore on 
price. But as a rule they are very few in number; there may 
be none in this position; and anyhow their action is far less 
important than that of the great body of producers who will 
produce something whatever be the price (within certain limits), 
but watch the price to see how far it is worth their while to 
extend their production. That part of their production with 
regard to which such persons are on the margin of doubt as 
to whether it is worth while for them to produce it at the price, 
is to be included together with that of the persons who are in 
doubt whether to produce at all; the two together constitute the 
marginal production at that price. 

Now I hold that the point of Ricardo’s doctrine is to be 


facilities for production, it might be said, in apparent though not in real contradic- 
tion to Ricardo’s doctrines, that the price was governed by that part of the supply 
which was most easily produced. But as a fact, those producers whose finances are 
weakest, and who are bound to go on producing to escape failure, often impose their 
policy on the rest of the combination. And it is a common saying, both in America 
and England, that the weakest members of acombination are frequently its rulers, 

1 For brevity, I pass by, as the Duke has done, the special conditions of those 
branches of manufacture which obey the law of increasing return; that is, in 
which—even after allowing for the difficulties of getting increased supplies of raw 
material and labour—an increased output can be turned out at a less than propor- 
tionate expense. I have always felt that Ricardo’s treatment of this case was in- 
adequate ; and I do not quite concur in the treatment of it by Cournot, by Auspitz 
and Lieben, and by the Austrian economists generally. My own attempts to deal 
with it are given in my Principles (second edition), pp. 368-379, 403-4, 426-9, 439-40, 
484-497, 535-536. The corresponding discussions in the first edition are less fully and 
much less carefully written; they are in pp. 371-380, 412-428, 438-439. 
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sought in the fact that the cost of production of the marginal 
produce can be ascertained (theoretically at least)' from the 
circumstances of the margin, without reasoning in a circle, and 
that the cost of production of other parts of the produce cannot. 
For other parts yield a rent or a quasi-rent, or both; and these 
are determined not by the circumstances of production of the 
parts in question, but by the price of the whole produce. The 
costs of production of these parts cannot be reckoned up without 
counting in the corresponding rents and quasi-rents ; and there- 
fore the price of the commodity cannot be deduced from them 
without reasoning in a circle. This is what I take Ricardo’s 
doctrine to mean ; and it seems to me fertile in important results. 

Another aspect of the same truth is that the income earned by 
machinery and other plant already in existence is not any given 
percentage on their cost of production, but is a quasi-rent 
determined by the value of what they produce. If they are of 
obsolete fashion, this quasi-rent is small. But whether it is 
large or small, this value is found by capitalising their quasi-rent, 
and if we were then to turn round, and say that their quasi-rent 
would return a certain rate of interest on their value we should 
be reasoning in a circle.” 

It was then completely in accordance with Ricardo’s principles, 
that when richer supplies of nickel were discovered the price fell 
to the level of the marginal cost of production under the new 
relations of demand and supply, and that the net return yielded 
by the Duke’s old mines fell in consequence.* 

Attention has just been called to the fact that the marginal 
production is not to be sought only in places and in businesses 
which have no differential advantages for production. For 
every producer, whether well-placed or ill-placed, whether culti- 
yating rich land or rentless land, comes to some point at which 
he is on the margin of doubt whether to go further or not. That 
shows he thinks any further production would not increase the 
net surplus, which he gets from his differential advantage; and 
such production would therefore be marginal. I hold therefore 

1 The difficulty of getting a case of production free from all quasi-rents is re- 
ferred to in Principles, second edition, pp. 408-9 and 495-7. 

2 See Principles, p. 470, p. 622, of the second, p. 500, p. 620 of the first edition. 

3 I do not regard that net yield as income, but partly as the result of the sale of 
capital. (For I admit that free gifts of nature when appropriated become private 
capital.) I hold that a royalty is not a rent, any more than is the charge which a 
grocer makes for sugar. Royalties always do enter into cost of production, because 
every ton of ore that is raised has to pay its share; there is no marginal produce 
which pays no royalty. See Principles, pp. 463-4 of the second edition, p. 491, of 
the first. 
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that Ricardo’s theory of rent and his deductions from it in no 
way depend on the existence of rentless land; but the Duke refer- 
ring ' to a previous statement of mine to this effect, says :—‘ Thus 
we see that the Ricardian argument is defended on the ground that 
it is entirely independent of facts.’ No: it is independent only 
of the accident whether there happens to be any rentless land in 
the neighbourhood. A statement with regard to the manner in 
which fish breathe, which claims to apply to all (true) fish, in- 
cluding trout, cannot be described as ‘independent of facts,’ on 
the ground that it is independent of the question whether there 
happen to be any trout in the stream which is under discussion.’ 

The chief remaining attack by the Duke traverses part of the 
same ground as the last. He says that rent is only one kind of 
hire, and therefore must enter into cost of production as other 
kinds of hire do. I admit that it is a kind of hire, and I say 
that relatively to short periods many kinds of hire do not enter 
into cost of production. Now, strangely enough, the Duke takes 
account of the element of time, just as I should, when he is 
establishing his premiss: but in applying his premiss he ignores 
it, and then we no longer agree. 

He has to meet the argument that the rent of land is marked 


off from all other kinds of income by the fact that land ‘is a thing 
of which the supply is limited, and cannot be increased by man’s 
action.’ And he contends that the supply of other things also 
available at any place is also limited for the time. He says*: ‘ It is 


1 Unseen Foundations, p. 309. 

* So far from regarding the existence of rentless land as needed for Ricardo’s 
doctrine of rent, I have urged that new countries, where there is an abundance of 
rentless land, are just those to which his theory is not applicable without great 
reservations. He was perfectly aware that marginal produce need not come from 
rentless land. In his chapter on rent he says: ‘It commonly happens that before . . . 
inferior lands are cultivated, capital can be more productively employed on those 
lands that are already in cultivation ...In such case, capital will be preferably 
employed on the old land and will equally create a rent; for rent is always the 
difference between the produce obtained by the employment of two equal quantities 
of capital and labour .. . In this case, as well as the other, the capital last employed 
yields no rent’ (McCulloch’s Edition, pp. 36, 37). Ricardo’s statement (pp. 38, 39) 
that ‘no reduction would take place in the price of corn, though landlords should 
forego the whole of their rent’ is based on the fact that ‘the value of corn is regu- 
lated by the quantity of labour bestowed on its production on that quality of land 
or with that portion of capital which pays no rent:’ and thus it is explicitly inde- 
pendent of the question whether there is any rentless land. The Duke (p. 269) 
seems to have misconceived his criticism (pp. 34, 35) of Adam Smith’s statement 
that rent is paid for forests in Norway. His point is that the charges made 
for leave to cut down timber are not rents. He is not, as the Duke thinks, insisting 
on the existence of rentless land. J. S. Mill’s remarks on the subject are a little 
inconsistent. 

3 Unseen Foundations, pp. 292-3. 
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true that if I want to hire a farm, and if the owner won't let it 
to me at a price which I think to be its value, I cannot say to 
him that I can make another farm at a lower rent. But it is 
equally true that if I want to hire a boat or a sewing machine, or 
a steam engine, or a horse or a cow, and if the owner charges for 
the hire of such articles more than I think they are worth, I 
cannot practically say to him that I can build a boat for myself, 
or make a sewing machine, or a steam-engine, or breed for myself 
a horse or a cow. All of these are things which can be multiplied 
by man’s action. But at any given time and place they are as 
entirely out of the reach of multiplication by individual men as 
the acres of a farm. Practically, therefore, everything we can 
either buy or hire, is strictly limited in quantity by conditions, 
which are for the time at least, and perhaps for ever, insuperable 
to every individual buyer or hirer; and in this respect the price 
we pay for the purchase or for the hire of land cannot be 
differentiated in principle, or as regards its origin and cause, from 
the price we pay for the hire of any other article whatever.’ 

So far well. He introduces the limiting words ‘ for the time ’ 
always at the critical place, and is so far quite in agreement 
with Ricardo. But he drops these limiting words when he 
proceeds to his attack on Ricardo. He says:! ‘ The hire of any- 
thing which is hired at all is, of course, measured by its excess 
of value over another thing of the same kind. Thus, the pony or 
donkey which a costermonger may hire to draw his cart may be 
either a young and strong pony or donkey capable of much work, 
which well repays its keep and a considerable hire.’ As I should 
say, its work yields a considerable surplus or quasi-rent above the 
prime cost of that work. He goes on: ‘ Or it may be an old and 
feeble pony or donkey which just pays for its keep and no more, or 
so much more as to be a mere nominal amount for hire. In this 
case the value of the efficient pony or donkey, and the hire the 
costermonger has to pay for it, may be said to be the excess of 
the value of that animal over the value of the animal which is so 
weak as to fetch no hiring value at all. But what is the use of 
saying this?’ And again *: ‘ The mere isolation of one particular 
case of lending and of hiring from all the other innumerable 
cases of the same transactions, must of necessity be, in itself, 
a copious source of fallacy. It essentially consists in, and 
depends upon the greatest of all failures in science,—the failure 
to recognise identity of principle and of law, under superficial 
diversities of form. The fundamental importance attached to 


1 Unseen Foundations, pp. 310-11. 2 Tbid, pp. 370-1. 
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the mere half-truth that the rent of land is, in each particular 
case, predominately the result or consequence of the price of its 
produce, and conversely that rent does not directly enter as a 
cause into the price of produce, is an excellent example of this 
kind of fallacy. It is true of the price of the hire of the land, 
only, as we have seen, in the same sense in which it is equally 
true of the hire of labouring men, or of the hire of horses, or of 
the hire of implements; so that the isolation of the one par- 
ticular case of the hire of the land from other cases of hire, 
which are equally incidents in the same production is essentially 
a failure to distinguish between the essential and the accidental, 
which is the worst of scientific errors.’ 

The reader has now the two positions before him. I submit 
that modern analysis does not ‘ isolate’ the rent of land, but says 
that what is true of the hire or net income earned by ponies for 
a short time, is true of the hire of or net income earned by houses 
and permanent improvements in land for a long time; and that 
it is true of rent proper in an old country, and especially in the 
towns of an old country for a much longer time. The limiting 
words ‘for the time’ have disappeared from the later stages of 
the Duke’s discussion of the hire of ponies, and I will not con- 
sent to part with them. That is the difference between us. 

In my view, the hire of ponies, like that of land, is governed 
for a time by the value of the services they will render, and the 
value of those services is determined by the relations in which 
the supply of ponies, &c., stands to the demand for such services. 
If nothing unexpected has happened, that supply will have been 
so adjusted to the demand that an average (or normal) pony 
during a life of average length and activity will yield ahire giving 
normal profits on its cost of production. As a rule it will do this, 
and yield no ‘ surplus’ above normal profits to the producer. Of 
course the demand for ponies may have been wrongly estimated, 
and the hire (or quasi-rent) yielded by an average pony may 
exceed or fall short of normal profits on its cost of production. 
But the divergence can be only for short periods in the case of 
ponies, because they are so quickly raised, and they so quickly die 
off, that any error in the adjustment of supply to demand can be 
quickly set right. The difference between the rent of land and 
the quasi-rents of most other things lies in the fact that their 
hire can never for any long time diverge much from normal profits 
on their cost of production ; while the supply of fertile land can- 
not be adapted quickly to the demand for it, and therefore the 
income derived from it may for a long time together, or in some 
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cases even permanently, diverge much from normal profits on the 
cost of preparing it for cultivation. That is my case on the main 
issue. 

But there is one side issue to which I will refer. The relation 
in which the rent or quasi-rent of any agent of production stands 
to the price of the produce which it takes part in raising has been 
discussed so far without reference to the possibility of diverting 
that agent from one branch of production to another. We have 
spoken of the rent of land, for instance, with reference to agri- 
cultural produce in general, and without reference to the com- 
petition between crops for the occupation of the land. But of 
course it is true that the marginal cost of production of oats near 
London is higher than it would be if the land had nothing to do 
but to grow oats. The high rent which the land can pay for the 
purposes of market gardeners and others alters the position of the 
marginal production of oats, and thus alters the price of oats. The 
Duke quotes a passage from the first edition of my Principles in 
which I had referred rather clumsily to this fact, and infers! that 
I hold ‘it would be absurd to say that the cost of producing any 
one of these crops is determined or caused by the cost of its 
production on the worst bit of land on which it is actually 
grown; but it would be perfectly correct to say that the aggregate 
value of the whole produce of the farm is caused by the cost of 
production on the poorest bit of it.’ 

I did not intend to say that. But without disputing whether 
my words really implied it, I will quote a more careful version 
from my second edition? :—‘ When applied to the cost of 
production of one particular crop, though still literally true as it 
stands, experience shows that it [the doctrine that rent does not 
enter into cost ef production] is liable to be interpreted in senses 
in which it is not true. For if land which had been used for 
growing hops, is found capable of yielding a higher rent as a 
market garden, the area under hops will undoubtedly be 
diminished ; and this will raise their marginal cost of production 
and therefore their price. The rent which land will yield for one 
kind of produce, though it does not directly enter into those 
expenses, yet does act as the channel through which a demand 
for the land for that kind of produce increases the difficulties of 
supply of other kinds; and thus does indirectly affect their expenses 


1 Unseen Foundations, p. 317. His printer has made the sentence even worse 
than mine by substituting ‘agreed’ for ‘argued’ in the fourth line of the 
quotation. 

* Page 532. See also pp. 459-463. 
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of production.’ I hold that this can be extended to the ground rents 
of factories which are applicable to several trades, to the quasi- 
rents of their machinery ;! and to the rents of rare natural abilities, 
and the quasi-rents of trained skill, when they are not limited 
toa single occupation.? There are many other points in the Duke’s 
instructive and suggestive criticisms on which I feel tempted to 
say a few words. But my article is already too long; and I can 
only hope that it may lead him to find a little more agreement 
than before between his own positions and those of the modern 
followers of Ricardo; and may incline him to the opinion that 
however untenable may be the so-called ‘ Ricardian dogmas,’ the 
analysis of which Ricardo was the chief builder, has firm if often 


unseen foundations. 
ALFRED MARSHALL 


1 Principles, pp. 462-3 and 471 of the second, pp. 490-1, of the first edition. 
2 Ibid., pp. 611-3 of the second, pp. 608-9 of the first edition. 
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The Effects of Machinery on Wages. By J. Shield Nicholson. 
(London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1892.) 


THE Social Science Series, to which this volume belongs, has, 
among other services which it has rendered to economic study, been of 
particular advantage in republishing useful essays on special branches 
of the subject which had passed out of print. In this class the essay 
before us may be included. In ‘its original form,’ as Professor 
Nicholson states in his preface, it ‘gained, in 1877, the first Cobden 
Prize given by the University of Cambridge ;’ and, although in the 
present edition the facts have been brought up to date, and references 
supplied to recent authorities, wherever possible, the author has 
‘made no alteration in the main argument or in ‘‘its”’ structural 
arrangement.’ The book is, accordingly, substantially a reprint; 
and Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. have rendered a service 
to later economic students by enabling them to acquaint themselves 
with Professor Nicholson’s essay. For the subject has lost none of its 
importance in the interval between the issue of the first and second 
editions. The place occupied by machinery in the industrial economy 
has certainly not become smaller or less prominent, and there does not 
seem to be any likelihood of such a change. The probability lies 
rather in the opposite direction ; and the importance of correct and 
adequate views upon the effects of machinery on wages has increased 
and not diminished. The ignorant opposition, which at one time 
endeavoured to hinder the introduction of machinery, has largely dis- 
appeared with the growth of intelligence among the working lasses ; 
but it survives in some quarters, and it must not be forgotten that, 
though prompted by ignorance or prejudice, it nevertheless contained 
an element of truth, which was then perhaps dimly discerned, and is 
now more fully and accurately realised. Professor Nicholson is care- 
ful to examine both sides of the question; and, while his conclusions 
may be optimistic in their general bearing, he is far from embracing 
an optimism which is blind to drawbacks and dangers. As he observes, 
‘many writers of repute had clearly and fully discussed the good effects 
of Machinery,’ while ‘ hardly one had noticed the evils inherent jn its 
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use.’ And so he himself gives the greater amount of space to this 
neglected side of the question. He endeavours to put in a clearer 
light the undoubted advantages of machinery in requiring an increase 
of skill and inducing a better ‘ distribution of labourers ;’ but, on the 
other hand, he emphasises the ‘fluctuations and precariousness of 
wages’, which result from that system of large industries which 
machinery encourages. He divides his treatment into an Introduction 
and five chapters. In the Introduction he first defines the scope of 
his subject, limiting his discussion to England in that era of machinery, 
which stretches from the publication of the ‘Wealth of Nations’ to 
the present day, and narrowing the application of the term wages to 
the sense in which it is used by General Walker to denote the earnings 
of a particular class, but enlarging it also so far as to consider real as 
well as nominal wages. The superior limit to money wages he finds 
in the efficiency of labour, and the inferior limit in Ricardo’s conception 
of necessary wages. Between these limits competition will operate, 
depending in its turn on the relative numbers of capitalists and labour- 
ers, and the relative mobility of labour and capital: and fluctuations 
will occur in wages from time to time over and above the causes, which 
affect them in their statical as opposed to their dynamical aspect. And 
so machinery may influence wages in many ways. It may affect the 
superior or the inferior limit ; it may ‘ give rise to different relations 
between masters and men; it may increase or diminish the mobility of 
labour ; it may or may not increase the continuity of employment.’ 
These various aspects Professor Nicholson discusses in  succeed- 
ing chapters, under the heads of the substitution of machinery for 
labour, the use of machinery as auxiliary to labour, its effects upon the 
division of labour, upon the concentration of labour and capital, and 
upon the mobility of capital and labour. Several interesting points 
are raised in the course of the discussion, which is as fresh and 
suggestive as it is thorough and exact. It will, we believe, repay the 
careful study of all—and they must be many—who are interested in 
the question. L. L. Price 


The Economy of High Wages. By J. ScHorNnor. (G. P. 
Putnam ’s Sons.) 


Mr. ScHOENHOF’s intimate acquaintance with the practical details of 
manufacturing processes and the wide range of his enquiries—enquiries 
made in the principal countries of the Old World as well as in the 
New—ensure for all that he writes the attention of the student of 
economic science. But it is impossible to ignore the fact that Mr. 
Schoenhof’s investigations have been conducted with a strong bias in 
favour of certain views. Mr. Schoenhof holds a brief against Protection. 
It is part of his case that American industries do not require to be 
guarded by a high tariff'against the competition of other countries in 
which the standard of wages is lower than in the United States. In 
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order to prove this contention it would, obviously, be very convenient 
if ‘the facts’ should show that low-paid labour, in general, and the 
low-paid labour of Europe, in particular, is, in reality, dearer than the 
better remunerated labour of the American republic. Mr. Schoenhof 
has devoted a great deal of time and trouble to studying the ques- 
tion ; and in his new volume he is happy to announce that ‘ the facts’ 
fully establish the desired conclusion. Under these circumstances it is 
impossible for the conscientious reviewer of Mr. Schoenhof’s work to 
avoid approaching his task in a frame of mind strongly tinged with 
caution—caution carried almost to the. point of captiousness. So that, 
when Mr. Schoenhof presents us with a mass of figures relating to the 
coal-mining industry, and asks us to accept the inference which he 
draws from these figures that the better-paid labour of the Northern 
States is cheaper than the lower-priced labour of the South, it is our 
duty to point out that, although the conclusion which he seeks to estab- 
lish may be correct, yet the basis upon which he founds this conclusion 
is by no means unimpeachable. For it is extremely difficult to accept 
without a large degree of reserve a comparison between the labour-cost 
of mining coal in different districts instituted without any allowance 
for local variations in the nature of the mineral, the character of: the 
seams, the depth at which the coal is worked, the amount of haulage 
required and other matters of importance. Certainly, no one possess- 
ing the slightest acquaintance with the subject will consider that the 
difficulty is met by Mr. Schoenhof’s remark that ‘where a survey of 
production is taken on so large a scale a fair average of conditions may 
be assumed to exist.’ However, taking Mr. Schoenhof’s table of wages 
and labour-cost for what it is worth, it is a little awkward for the apostle 
of high wages that the State in which the cost of production is there 
shown to be by far the lowest is not the State in which the daily earn- 
ings of the men are the highest, but one which pays its colliers at a 
comparatively low rate. One feels maliciously inclined to cite against 
Mr. Schoenhof the quotation which he has prefixed to his book as a 
motto :—‘ A single fact is able to upset the systems of centuries and to 
turn whole libraries into waste paper. Neither resisting nor protesting 
avails against facts.’ However, frankly, we doubt if any of the facts ad- 
duced by Mr. Schoenhof will either upset any old, or suffice to establish 
any new, system. Without following Mr. Schoenhof into the comparison 
which he makes between the United States and European countries in 
respect to the standard of wages, the efficiency of labour, and the cost 
of production, we may readily admit that, speaking quite broadly, high 
wages and low cost of production go hand in hand, and that cheap 
labour is often, in the long run, very dear. But it would, of course, be 
absurd to suppose that all you have to do, in order to double the effici- 
ency of your workmen, is simply to pay them eighteenpence an hour 
instead of ninepence. What isthe exact nature of the relation between 
the scale of industrial remuneration and the cost of production, is a 
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most important question, and one to which Mr. Schoenhof’s book, re- 
plete as it is with useful information, can make no pretence of affording 


an entirely satisfactory answer. 
Davip F. Scuioss 


Taxation and Work. By Epwarp Arxinson, LL.D., Ph.D. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1892. 


THE present situation of the United States in respect to its tariff 
system has some remarkable resemblances to that of England at the 
commencement of the era of commercial reform; but as yet the 
Huskissons and Peels of the Union have not made their appearance. 
There has been, however, a good deal of sound and sensible discussion 
which will educate opinion and clear the way for practical measures. 
Mr. Atkinson’s work, as might be expected, stands very high in, or 
perhaps above, the usual ‘campaign’ literature of election years. It is 
characterised by all the writer’s skill in putting dry facts and figures in 
a telling and attractive way. We have the cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment worked out in terms of labour, which, if not quite in accordance 
with economic theory, is well calculated to impress the cardinal facts 
that the maintenance of the state is a benefit that must be paid for, 
and that profusion in public expenditure is a form of waste. But it 
is to the protective system that Mr. Atkinson directs his chief attention. 
He shows the evils that result from taxation of raw materials—the 
higher price of the taxed articles in comparison with those found else- 
where; the consequent check to manufactures; the weakened pur- 
chasing power of other nations—presenting, when summed up, a cost 
of ten times the revenue received (pp. 27 squ.). In the same graphic 
manner the small dimensions of the industries that are really protected 
when set alongside of the national production are displayed. ‘It is 
singular,’ says Mr. Atkinson, ‘to observe how the special representa- 
tives of pig-iron, wool, and silver, have gradually assumed the control 
and direction of the legislation of this country. If regard be had to 
their relative importance the comparison may be made in more than one 
way ; perhaps the surest way is to compare them with the products of 
the barnyard’ (p. 49). Eggs and poultry are more valuable than the 
yield of the three favoured industries, ‘the egg product is worth more 
than the wool of Ohio’ (p. 50). This is a very good illustration of 
the truth of Prof. Marshall’s statement that ‘much of the failure and 
much of the injustice in which the economic policies of governments 
have resulted have been due to the want of statistical measurement.’ 

The most interesting and valuable part of the book is, however, that 
in which the author seeks to bring the revenue and expenditure of the 
United States into the form of a budget, with proposals for securing 
equilibrium between the two sides of the account. The long-continued 
high tariff has been due nearly as much to a defective budgetary 
system as to a belief in the virtues of protection. Until the public 
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accounts are simply and clearly presented it is hard to realise the 
superfluous character of many of the duties levied. From the analysis 
given in the earlier chapters of Work and Wages it is easy to see that 
the internal revenue (or excise) with the miscellaneous receipts and the 
customs on intoxicating drinks and tobacco would suffice for every 
public need except the pension list, and that accordingly the remaining 
customs duties should on sound financial principles be so adjusted as to 
provide for that head of expenditure. Food and crude materials could 
at once be freed from taxation, while the tariff on manufactures 
could be lowered and simplified without losing any revenue actually 
required, or placing too great and sudden a strain on the industries 
that have been developed under high protection. Whether the victorious 
Democrats will have sufficient consistency and courage to take this 
course we cannot as yet tell, but Mr. Atkinson at all events may claim 
the credit of putting the true method very clearly and definitely before 
his countrymen. Fiscal reform is a subject quite big enough for 
a moderate sized book, and we may therefore regret that a somewhat 
meagre and condensed discussion of the silver question should be 
tacked on to the main part of the work; nor can we regard the legal 
and political arguments respecting the constitutionality of tariff legis- 
lation as of much value ; they rather weaken a good case. 

Among minor points that give rise to question is the view that 
import duties can never fall on foreigners, which seems overthrown by 
the account of the effect on Canada of the McKinley tariff (ch. 25), and 
which is certainly incapable of being maintained on abstract giounds. 
Cairnes, we may also note, would have strongly repudiated the state- 
ment (p. 160) that his theory of wages had displaced that of the wages 
fund, of which he was in fact a warm supporter. The doctrine that 
high wages mean low cost is not inconsistent with belief in a wages 
fund. C. F. BastTasLe 


On the Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. By Proressor E. 
kh. A. SenigMan. Publications of the American Economic 
Association, Vol. VII., Nos. 2 and 3. (Baltimore, 1892.) 


PROFESSOR SELIGMAN’s learned and scientific monograph has a 
better claim to be regarded as ‘a double number,’ than that of mere 
extra bulk, for it does in fact consider two distinct sides of the general 
question with which it deals. The opening chapter, which by itself 
would have been a valuable contribution to finance, gives an historical 
account of the opinions of preceding writers, classified according to the 
systems favoured by them. In the remainder of the work the author 
sets forth his own views on the many knotty and intricate problems of 
incidence, and this positive exposition has also a high independent 
value. But these separate studies undoubtedly gain by juxtaposition ; 
the reader passes on from the critical examination of former theories 
to the constructive work that succeeds and in some measure grows out 
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of it. For Professor Seligman has too wide an acquaintance with his 
subject to think of setting forth a brand-new theory of incidence. He 
has rather assimilated the best labour of the past, and in accordance 
with Mill’s dictum has ‘sought to continue the work of the masters.’ 
He does not ‘stop short at their phrases,’ but he has certainly 
‘inherited their methods.’ 

The prevailing note of the historical part of the monograph is 
thoroughness. Neglected English writers have been examined ; their 
stray hints collected and set in their proper light. Mun, Petty, 
Davenant, and Decker, are so treated, and the same close inquiry is 
evident with regard to the minor writers of the present century. We 
may indeed question whether the historical interest has not carried Pro- 
fessor Seligman somewhat too far. Obscure writers are very tempting to 
the explorer, but the economic student is first of all concerned with the 
main currents of speculation, and space given to the curiosities of the 
subject leaves so much less for the more important parts. Thus the 
physiocrats are allowed only two pages (27-29) or less than the amount 
given to either Petty or Steuart. The natural excuse is that the 
physiocratic doctrines can be easily found elsewhere, while the early 
English writers are quite unknown to the student, but even this does 
not justify the small relative space allotted to by far the most impres- 
sive and logical theory of incidence in the eighteenth century. 

The classification of theories, which by its fulness recalls Bohm- 
Biiwerk’s grouping of interest theories, also suggests some doubts. 
Omitting the early theories as preliminary there are no less than xine 
different doctrines enumerated. But of these one, the mathematical, 
is not a theory but a method of investigation. Ricardo’s views might 
be expressed in mathematical form quite as well as Cournot’s and the 
latter writer’s later works, though in principle unchanged, are altogether 
free from symbols or diagrams. Again Professor Seligman separates 
Canard, Proudhon, and Held, regarding each as the representative of 
a distinct theory, but as he himself points out (p. 49) Canard and 
Proudhon were both believers in the ‘diffusion’ theory. From the 
scientific point of view, the optimist who looks on the tax system as 
too good to be improved, and the pessimist who holds that its extreme 
badness does not admit of remedy are at the same stand-point ; while 
the agnostic (how naturally economic discussion becomes entangled 
in metaphysico-theological wrapping) is closely akin in holding that 
improvement is impossible for lack of knowledge. In truth financial 
doctrines, historically viewed, hardly allow of clean-cut divisions. For 
perfect accuracy more than one grouping is needful. Differences of 
method, of tradition, of economic theory, of social principle, and even 
of nationality. affect the several writers, and points of agreement 
between the most opposed theories are discoverable on close inspection. 
But whatever questions Professor Seligman’s arrangement may suggest 
—and such suggestion is a mark of all good economic history—he has 
beyond dispute given the best account extant of the theories of 
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incidence, and in particular has done justice to many economists that 
his German predecessors had unduly slighted. 

Professor Seligman’s positive contribution to the theory of shifting 
and incidence consists in a series of chapters devoted to the principal 
forms of taxation. Taxes on agricultural land, on ‘ urban real estate,’ 
on personal property and capital, on profits, and on wages are suces- 
sively studied in respect of their various shiftings and their ultimate 
incidence. In so complicated a subject, and one absolutely bristling 
with difficulties, it cannot but happen that disputable propositions will 
often occur. A writer on incidence will not only find himself dis- 
agreeing with the doctrines of others: he will also find that (as Signor 
Pantaleoni confessed to Professor Seligman, p. 83) he ‘does not agree 
with himself.’ Nevertheless, the present study is by far the fullest and 
clearest treatment of the incidence of those forms of taxation that are 
practically important. The newer economic doctrines as to monopoly 
and the nature of business profit are applied to the interpretation of 
shifting, in many cases with brilliant success. Taking the discussions 
in their order, we first get the group of taxes imposed on land. The 
several kinds of land tax are clearly distinguished, and the effects of 
each particular form on the incidence shown. Only one point seems 
open to criticism ; Professor Seligman (pp. 95-99) argues that a tax on 
the net profits of land, which he rightly identifies with one on its 
selling value, is not necessarily shifted to the consumer, a view that 
he attributes to Ricardo. Now, were it not for Professor Seligman’s 
statement, we should have thought it beyond dispute that a tax on the 
net profits of land is the same as one on rent (it is surely from the 
rent that selling value is computed), and as such must always remain 
on the landowner, and this, we believe, was Ricardo’s opinion. It was 
an exclusive tax on the profits of agricultural capital that he regarded 
as shifted to the consumer, but then such profits bear no fixed relation 
to the selling value of land. The very general union of the functions 
of owner and cultivator in the same person in the United States makes 
analysis harder; still a tax on the net profits or selling value of land 
seems bound to fall on the rent element in the cultivating owner's 
receipts. Should he hold land at the margin there is no net profit 
to be taxed. 

The taxation of houses and ground rent is very thoroughly ex- 
amined with much more care and greater discrimination of the several 
possible cases than is found in English discussions. We may notice 
the treatment of the case where a house tax is imposed directly on the 
house owner as specially good, even though, we think, that the ground 
landlord may be more affected than Professor Seligman will allow. 
‘As between the landowner and the tenant,’ he says, ‘ the tenant is 
the weaker party. The house builder in normal cases of increasing 
demand knows that he can more easily raise rents since demand in- 
creases, than compel the ground owner to take less than the market value. 
The landowner is not compelled to part with his land, but the tenant 
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is compelled to occupy some apartments’ (p. 111). This contention 
overlooks the fact that the landowner’s gain is a differential one. 
Moreover, the market value of the ground is not fixed independently 
of taxation, and though the landowner is not ‘ compelled’ to part with 
his land he can be induced to take a lower rent rather than get none 
at all. Finally, the tenant has the choice either of reducing the 
amount of accommodation demanded by him, of moving outside the 
taxed area, or going further from the centre where the valuation of 
land is lower. Heavy taxation in an urban area may actually check 
progress and thereby lower, or prevent the rise of house rents and the 
value of building sites. This, Professor Seligman would reply, is 
rather a case of evasion than of shifting, but where lower rents are 
actually paid and received and the tax is collected there seems to be a 
transfer of incidence in the strictest sense. 

In discussing the shifting of rates assessed on the occupiers in 
England, Professor Seligman touches on an interesting point in- 
sufficiently noticed by earlier writers—viz., the incidence of different 
tax rates in small adjacent tax areas (p. 125). Higher taxation in one 
district must, he shows, fall back on the owner ; though we may add 
that in practice higher local rates may mean superior advantages to 
the residents for which they will be ready to pay a higher rent. 
After a concise account of the incidence of taxes on capital—an equal 
tax on all capital is declared to be impossible—the question of taxation 
on commodities is taken up under the (to English readers at least) 
somewhat puzzling title of ‘Taxes on Profits.’ Taxes on gross pro- 
duction are distinguished from those levied on gross receipts, and the 
varying results under monopoly and under free competition are care- 
fully analysed. The tax on ‘net receipts’ brings us to the treatment 
of profit in the strict sense, the conclusion being that ‘a general tax on 
net profits can never be shifted’ (p. 167). 

The study of incidence is important in two ways. Finance, if a 
science at all, is a practical science. Historical research and theoretical 
analysis are ultimately to be used as guides for legislation. We may 
heartily accept the conclusion that ‘the theory of incidence has an 
important, but by no means the final, word to say in the elaboration of 
a tax system’ (p. 187). The financier is bound to utilize the established 
principles of incidence in making choice of taxes, but he can never 
safely forget the necessary limitations of theoretic doctrines and the 
complexities of social life. But the theory of shifting which shows 
the operation of economic forces under varying conditions is also of 
high interest to the economist, who is indebted to Professor Seligman 
for a very powerful and scientific investigation in a subject of unusual 
difficulty. C. F. BastaBie 
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Principii di Scienza Bancaria. By C.F. Ferraris. Hoepli: 
Milan, 1892. 


Pror. Ferraris, already well-known by his writings on incon- 
vertible paper issues and on the theory of administration, has, in this 
work, given a remarkably clear and useful compendium of credit and 
credit institutions. An introductory part is devoted to the general 
theory of credit, in which the formation of credit relations is traced, 
and the various instruments employed are minutely analysed, the 
peculiar position of the bank-note being specially noticed. A second 
part examines the general features of credit institutions, banks, stock 
exchanges, &c., and exhibits their mode of working. Chapter iii. of 
this part sets forth the economical and technical conditions on which 
the security of such institutions depends. Legal restraints and state 
interference are then concisely noticed. 

The third, and concluding division, is the most important. In 
moderate compass it describes existing credit systems classified under 
the heads of (1) Commercial credit, (2) Credit on movables, (3) Credit 
on real property, and (4) Agricultural credit. The mechanism of 
banking, both in respect to note issues and deposits, and the working 
of the foreign exchanges, come under the first head. The various 
trust and finance companies and dealings in securities are treated as 
supplying credit on movables, while the aids given to landowners and 
farmers form the subject of the remaining chapters. Finally, each 
chapter is followed by a full bibliography, though the omission of such 
well-known authorities as Mr. Palgrave and Mr. Rae and the neglect 
of American writers—Mr. C. D. Wright’s report on Depressions is the 
only American work mentioned—are, in the case of so learned a writer 
as Professor Ferraris, somewhat surprising. But to the English 
reader the survey of the whole field of credit and the careful lists 
of German and Italian authorities will prove extremely useful and 
afford him what he could not find in so accessible a shape in his own 
language. C. F. BastaBie 


The Tariff History of the United States. By F. W. Tavssic, 
LL.B., Ph.D. (London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1892.) 


The Tariff Controversy in the United States. 1789—1833. By 
O. L. Extiorr, Ph.D. (University, Palo Alto, California, 
1892.) 


ProFessor Taussic has taken advantage of the revival of interest 
in tariff questions in the United States to issue a second edition of his 
book on tariff history. The first edition, issued in 1888, consisted of 
a series of essays separately published at various dates from 1882 
downwards, and to these he has now added a chapter on ‘“ The Tariff 
Act of 1890,’ and a paper on ‘‘ Some Aspects of the Tariff Question,” 
the latter reprinted from the Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
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The papers in this book were not designed to form a continuous 
or connected series, and there is consequently a certain amount of 
overlapping and repetition, as well as a lack of uniformity in the 
treatment of the several parts. In some portions we have little more 
than an historic narrative, in others, discussions of some of the 
principles underlying the protectionist theory, and, again, sections in 
which both of these lines are followed in combination. 

In the new chapter on ‘ The Tariff Act of 1890,’ Professor Taussig 
analyses the more important provisions of the McKinley tariff with 
an admirable fulness of knowledge, not only of the fiscal and financial 
aspects of the measure, but also of the conditions of the affected 
industries, which is a distinguishing feature of the whole of the 
volume. This knowledge enables him to expose the complications, 
anomalies, futilities and artifices with which every part of the Act 
abounds, and it is with considerable regret, therefore, that we conclude 
our perusal of the volume without finding any adequate deliverance 
upon the principle embodied in the Act in so extreme and aggressive 
a form. The author closes his review of the Act with the remark that 
‘the question of principle was never so squarely presented,’ but 
proceeds to observe that ‘on that question little that is new can 
be said.’ 

Not only is Professor Taussig singularly sparing of expressions 
of opinion upon questions of principle in those cases where his 
opinions are apparently adverse to the policy embodied in the legis- 
lation of the United States, but he is at some pains to find oppor- 
tunities for a guarded support of certain phases of protectionist policy. 
This lurking tenderness is especially noticeable in connection with the 
‘ young industries’ argument, to which the opening paper of the volume 
is devoted. In this he sets forth the conditions which would, in his 
judgment, justify the abandonment or modification of a policy of free 
exchange for one of protection, and expresses the opinion that such 
conditions existed in the United States early in the present century. 
Whilst admitting the cogency of the reasoning by which he supports 
this view, we think the range of his arguments too limited. Ex- 
perience generally, and notably that of the United States, has 
demonstrated the practical impossibility of confining protection to 
such new industries as possess reasonable potentialities for healthy 
independent existence, and of limiting it, both in duration and degree, 
to the strict necessities of such cases. No nation possesses either the 
wisdom or the virtue needed for such a policy, even if the conditions of 
international trade were such as to admit of its successful application. 

Professor Taussig’s volume is well furnished with tables of statistics, 
which combine with the other excellent qualities, to which allusion has 
been already made, to make it a valuable book of reference for students 
of tariff legislation. 

Mr. Elliott’s work travels over a portion of the ground covered by 
Professor Taussig’s volume, but it is a purely historical narrative, 
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without original argument, comment or statistics. It is a laborious 
and conscientious effort, but it is tediously prolix, and greatly over- 
loaded with quotations from the speakers and writers of the period 


passed under review. 
G. H. BuunpDEn. 


Who Pays Your Taxes? A consideration of The Question of 
Taxation. By D. A. WELLs and others. Edited by Bolton 
Hall. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1892. 


THis is a miscellaneous collection of extracts from reports, speeches, 
newspaper articles and correspondence, lectures, and other matter, 
introduced by a preliminary article by the editor, and closed with a 
number of letters to the editor and his replies thereto. Mr. Hall acts 
throughout as the mouthpiece of the New York Tax Reform Associa- 
tion, and the volume is compiled with the object of securing public 
support for the programme of that body. The chief item in this pro- 
gramme is the repeal of the State taxes on personal property and the 
concentration of the burden now borne jointly by real and personal 
estate upon the former. In so far as the book is designed to expose 
the utter badness of the existing forms of State taxation of personal 
property it succeeds fairly well in accomplishing its object ; but as this 
purpose had already been fully achieved by Professor Seligman in his 
article on ‘The General Property Tax,’ and by other writers, the 
necessity for a further demonstration in this form is not very apparent. 
No one pretending to any authority in finance or economics in the 
United States remains to be convinced on this point, the difficulty 
being to find a satisfactory substitute. Here the volume fails. Not 
only is the proposal to place all State taxation on real estate not 
worked out at any length or in a scientific form, but no serious attempt 
is made to discuss the other alternatives. Of these the one which 
appears to find the greatest degree of favour with the more eminent of 
the correspondents of the editor is the Income Tax. But of the 
British form of this tax, and especially of the nature, extent and effect 
of the provisions for applying: it to invisible personal property, Mr. 
Hall appears to have little or no knowledge. Nor is any attempt 
made to examine the nature and effects of a House Tax on occupiers ; 
a form of taxation which is not only to be commended on theoretic 
grounds but one which appears to have a considerable degree of fitness 
for the purpose of yielding a revenue for State, as distinguished from 
Federal, purposes. 

Some of the papers in this collection are written with lucidity and 
force, but that of Mr. Wells is as old as 1870, and all suffer from the 
mode in which they are presented. 

The work possesses no scientific value, but it contains a useful 
bibliography extracted from The Readers’ Guide in Social and Political 
Science. G. H. BuunDEN 
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Sinking Funds. By Epwarp A. Ross. (London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 1892.) 


In this pamphlet, which forms one of the numerous publications of 
the American Economic Association, Professor Ross sketches the 
history of Sinking Funds in England and America, and in a final 
section sets forth a theory of amortization. In an introductory note 
he explains the reasons for the course he has followed. In the history 
of England ‘we have,’ he remarks, ‘exemplified all the financial 
mistakes to which a wrong theory of amortization can give rise,’ 
and in the history of the United States ‘we discover the slow 
emergence of certain ultimate forms of amortization. on which both 
experience and scientific analysis set the seal of approval. Both 
taken together furnish ample basis for a theoretical treatment of the 
payment of public debts.’ The last part of the pamphlet will 
probably be found to present the greatest interest for economic 
students. In the earlier portions Dr. Ross travels over somewhat 
beaten ground, and the errors of borrowing to maintain a sinking 
fund, which is to extinguish debt by the marvellous mechanism of 
compound interest, are now numbered among exploded fallacies. 
But the amount of truth mingled with the error is perhaps in 
danger of being overlooked, and Dr. Ross has examined the merits 
and demerits of the case with impartiality. He has traced the 
history of English financial policy with lucid conciseness, and with 
equal pains, though perhaps with more tenderness, he has examined 
the history of his own country. 

In his concluding chapter he arrives at a classification of sinking 
funds. The term ‘sinking fund’ is, he shows, employed in different 
senses. It may mean, generally, a number of items of revenue which 
are regularly applied to the discharge of the principal of a debt, or it 
may denote more specifically those invested in securities designed to 
extinguish it-—sometimes even consisting of the very bonds which they 
are destined to pay off. When this policy was abandoned by the United 
States in 1817, and by England in 1829, the term reverted to the former 
sense, and came to mean the ‘ system, policy, or enactment, under which 
money is regularly applied to the principal of a debt.’ Amortization, then, 
may proceed by different methods—by contingent or by regular appropri- 
ation. The first of these methods may take the shape either of casual 
or intentional surpluses. The casual surplus is not very effective in 
these days of close estimates, though it is one form of amortization 
adopted in England. The intentional surplus is illustrated by the 
English ‘Old Sinking Fund.’ Parliament in 1828, after the reaction 
from the delusions of the schemes fathered by Dr. Price, was content to 
recommend the Chancellor of the Exchequer to aim at a surplus of at 
least three millions. The result showed the futility of such proposals ; 
and between 1829 and 1869 the clear surplus applied to the debt 
averaged only some £760,000. Thus we are led to the necessity of 
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regular appropriation ; but this may be fixed, progressive, or proportional, 
and it should be capable of suspension in emergencies. If fixed, it 
may consist of a fixed sum, a fixed proportion, or of specific income. Ifa 
fixed sum, it may take the form of instalments determined by the 
original contract with the lenders, but this form suffers under the 
serious financial disadvantage that it must be maintained (even by 
borrowing) in seasons of emergency, unless the public faith be 
violated. The fixed sum, however, may be regulated by subsequent 
enactment. If, again, it is a definite proportion of the debt, it becomes 
a definite sum when the total debt is known, and this form of sinking 
fund was maintained in Russia until 1860. The third and last form, 
that of appropriating specific income, is ‘characteristic of new countries 
in the early stage of financiering or of nations threatened with disaster 
to public credit.’ It survives from a time when general national credit 
was unknown, but is still found in countries like Austria, Hungary, 
Roumania, and Servia. The advantage of all these forms of fixed pay- 
ments over the method of contingent appropriation lies in their definite 
and constant action, but they are open to certain disadvantages. They 
press hardest at the beginning, and, as the principal is extinguished 
and the interest diminished, the budgetary charge for the debt becomes 
a ‘troublesome variable.’ The method of progressive amortization, on 
the contrary, allows for growth in population and wealth, and the 
total debt-charge is constant. Each payment is made up of the 
original fixed payment and the total annual interest thereby released. 
But this method may take different forms. It may consist of the 
surplus of specific funds, it may be formal, or combined, or it may 
be distributed among annuities. The first of these forms is the 
simplest and earliest, and was adopted in the first English sinking 
fund, that of 1716. A debt is secured on certain revenues, and, as the 
principal is extinguished, the surplus available for further extinction 
becomes larger with the diminution in the interest. The second 
variety, that of a formal sinking fund, which is progressive in character, 
was invented by Pitt. The Treasury pays over the appropriation to a 
Board which buys up Government stock. This stock might be de- 
stroyed ; but it is not as a matter of fact, and the Treasury continues 
to pay interest to the Board on the stock until, the last penny paid, 
the Board surrenders to the Treasury the stock as ‘defunct paper.’ 
Under the third variety, the combined fund, the same results are 
reached, but the appropriation for the principal and that for the interest 
are combined under the head of debt-service or sinking fund, and from 
the first a fixed sum, larger than that required for the interest alone, 
is appropriated. Or lastly, successive portions of the debt may be 
converted into terminable annuities, which cannot be altered at the 
discretion of the nation; or may be issued as bonds at a premium, of 
which the amount payable at par is less than the selling price. 
Finally we reach that form of regular appropriation which is propor- 
It is a certain percentage of the outstanding debt, 


tional in character. 
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whatever-that may be. This may be simple in form, when it takes the 
shape of diminishing or regressive amortization—a policy which Dr. 
Ross describestas being ‘ without reason and without precedent ’—or the 
annual payment may be increased by the interest on all bonds 
purchased, These- different varieties, which are thus distinguished, 
may, Dr. Ross shows, be found together in a single budgetary system, 
and he concludes by observing that the combined progressive sinking 
fund is the ‘ best method of amortization yet discovered.’ 
L. L. PRIce. 


Le Capital, la Spéculation, et la Finance au XIX* Siecle. Par 
CuaupIo JaNNET, Professeur d’Economie Politique a 
l'Institut Catholique de Paris. (Paris: Plon. 1892. 607 pp. 
8vo.) 

Monsieur JANNET has many claims to attention. The industry and 
versatility attested by his previous writings are conspicuous in the 
present volume. As a leader of the ‘Catholic School’ he dwells 
upon the canonists, and the ethics of the money market. As a lawyer 
he turns to account a knowledge of Roman law and of modern com- 
parative legislation. As an economic historian he includes in his book 
a chapter on Finance in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
And as a Frenchman he is naturally at home in financial science. A 
centralised government and an elaborate administration have always 
made finance a main feature of political science in France, while the 
steady pressure of taxation has maintained an interest in its study 
which has rarely flagged from Boisguillebert to the present time. 

The opening chapter discusses ‘the formation of the wealthy classes 
and the alleged injustices of the past,’ argues that the inequality of 
wealth does not impede the progress of the masses, and insists on the 
utility of the middle classes and on the rise and fall of individuals from 
class to class. Karl Marx is opposed in the chapter on Capitalistic 
Production, and Henry George in the chapter on Real Estate profit and 
speculation, which contains some interesting statistics on the growth of 
mortgages. On the subject of credit it is contended that consumers’ 
credit is a danger, producers’ credit a benefit, to society at large. 
The use and abuse of joint-stock-companies suggest certain legislative 
reforms, and a vigorously written description of company promoting 
throws a prophetic light upon the Panama revelations. Commercial 
speculation is defended and the réle of the dealer justified for its social 
utility ; but corners and trusts are denounced. The chapters on the 
Stock Exchange, Public Debts, International Finance, and the constitu- 
tion of leading financial houses reveal a thinly veiled anti-Semitism on 
the author’s part, though he is careful to state that ‘le mot de 
“‘juiverie’’ . . . . vise beaucoup plus les choses que les hommes.’ A 
‘ Conclusion ’ in favour of co-operation, State-banks, fiscal and legislative 
reforms, and a levelling up of probity and economic instruction 
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among all classes in public and private life, is followed by a long 
and interesting appendix on the monetary question in 1892. M. 
Jannet proposes that our currency systems should not be changed un- 
less, indeed, Germany and England join the Latin Union, with certain 
reservations to spare their susceptibility about coins, &c. Like most 
monometallists he lays stress upon the cost of production and passes 
lightly over the factor of demand which, to our thinking, dominates 
the question. But (and this applies to the whole book) the information 
presented to the reader, apart from its interpretation, is so valuable as 
to deserve his gratitude whether or not he accepts the opinions occasion- 
ally expressed. 

The author is closely observant of ‘ what goes on in the City,’ and 
his references to The Economist and similar papers are very frequent, 
while his general eclecticism should further dispel the impression 
already rudely shaken by M. Gide, that a French economist is invari- 
ably an expositor of cut-and-dried dogma. 

Henry Hiaes 


Papacy, Socialism, and Democracy. By ANATOLE LEROY 
BEAULIEU. Translated from the French with Notes and Preface 
by B. L. O’DoNNELL, Dublin. (Chapman and Hall, 1892.) 


Tus book will prevent Englishmen from forgetting that the name of 
Leroy Beaulieu is borne by two of great eminence among French 
writers. It is a remarkable commentary on the ‘ Papal Encyclical on 
the Condition of Labour,’ the authorised English translation of the 
latter being given as an appendix. Some years ago M. Anatole Leroy 
Beaulieu had anticipated (in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 1883) the 
conversion of the Papacy to a democratic politicy (p. 37.) He now finds 
his prophecy fulfilled in the Encyclical De Conditione Opificum, 
dated 15th May, 1891. Our author reviews this important document 
point by point with a breadth of view and a warmth of sympathy 
seldom shown by a French savant where the Roman Church is 
concerned. He does not fail to point out the Pope’s knowledge of 
economic principles (p. 83) as well as his wisdom and caution in 
judging of practicable reforms (p. 113). His own position may 
be described as that of an economical optimist, who is on the 
whole a pessimist in regard to social and moral progress. ‘ There 
exist natural laws in the economic as well as in the Physical world ’ 
(p. 261), and by these laws the working classes have gained and are 
gaining more than any other class (p. 86). But ‘Societies want a 
moral basis, and that is exactly what modern Society has not got’ 
(p. 98), but the Church could give if the Church could procure a hearing 
(p. 231). The translation seems in every way worthy of the original. 
As no one in hearing him could take Garrick to be an actor, no one 
could in reading him suppose Mr. O’Donnell to be a translator; and 
he has certainly not ‘traduced ’ his author, as he modestly alleges 
(p. xiii). JAMES Bonar 
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Two Thousand Years of Gild Life. By the Rev. J. MALET 
LAMBERT. Hull: A. Brown and Sons 


Aut students of economic history must regard with satisfaction 
any attempt on the part of a local antiquary to put before the 
public some of the records of his town, and Mr. Lambert, in this 
volume, has published some very interesting ordinances of the 
Merchant Companies and Craft Fraternities of the town of Hull. 
These do not belong to an early period of trade organisation. The 
earliest ordinances relative to the merchants are those of the 
Merchants’ Gild of St. George, dated 1499. This gild apparently 
perished in the sixteenth century, but Mr. Lambert is able to give a 
full account of the later Hull Merchants’ Company from its incorpora- 
tion in the reign of Elizabeth to its collapse in 1706, especially after 
1647 from which date the proceedings of the company can be traced 
in its own Court Book. The craft fraternities are fifteen in number, 
and include thirty-one trades. The ordinances published, with two 
exceptions, bear dates subsequent to 1547, and in both these cases 
further ordinances show that the gilds continued to exist after that 
date, though deprived of their religious character. Consequently, it 
would appear that in Hull, at any rate, craft gilds continued as an 
active element in the industrial organisation of the town throughout 
the sixteenth and greater part of the seventeenth centuries in spite of 
the act of Edward VI. and the changing conditions of trade. It is true 
that the union of as many as eleven different trades in the fraternity 
of the Goldsmiths, etc., seems to show that the individual societies 
had not been strong enough to stand alone. The ‘‘ compositions ”’ of 
these gilds are preserved in the Hull Town Hall, but in the case of 
the coopers and of the bricklayers, Mr. Lambert has also been able 
to publish the more detailed regulations of the book of ordinances 
which the gilds usually kept in their own hands. 

It seems almost a pity that Mr. Lambert did not confine himself 
to editing those most interesting documents. The first part of his 
work is devoted to a somewhat inconsequent disquisition based on a 
generous conception of the meaning of ‘‘ gild.’”’ In fact, he tells us in 
his introduction that his book is ‘‘ the history in outline of a form of 
union which has not been limited to any age, nor to any of the 
special objects for which men bind themselves together.’’ With this 
impossible ideal before him, it is not surprising that his account is 
practically valueless as a consecutive sketch of the development of 
gild life. He gives rather too much space to d priori speculation and 
somewhat fanciful analogies. For example, among the references to 
Roman Institutions which justify the title of his book, he seriously 
includes as an analogy of the medieval craft gild, the School of 
Plato with ‘its perpetually handed down craft—the philosophic craft ! ” 

At the same time, Mr. Lambert gives a great deal of interesting 
information and the latter part of his work is undoubtedly useful. 
Hitpa STEVENSON 
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English Social Movements. By Robert ArcHEY WooDs, 
Lecturer at Andover Seminary, and Head of Andover House 
in Boston. (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1892.) 


Tuis is a pleasantly-written book dealing with such topics as the 
labour movement, socialism, university settlements, univexsity ex- 
tension, the social work of the Church, and the various forms of 
general philanthropy. ‘Little attention’ the writer observes in his 
preface, ‘has been paid to any movement that has not shown some 
distinctive activity during this last ten years.’ But within this limit of 
time Mr. Woods’ survey has been comprehensive and searching. We 
cannot recall to mind any recent social movement which has not 
received full and sympathetic notice in his book. His personal 
opinions are seldom obtruded upon the reader, although we should 
infer that he would accept the designation of a socialist. More 
significant than particular opinions is the general temperament out of 
which they grow. Mr. Woods has all the buoyant optimism so charac- 
teristic of our American cousins. Many of the best and most 
strenuous among those workers whom he so warmly appreciates would 
be the first to admit how slow and how scanty is the harvest of their 
generous toil. With his optimism Mr. Woods joins something less 
universal in America, a ready admiration of things English. Com- 
paring England with the United States, he thinks that social evils are 
scarcely less in the States, whilst social improvement is more active in 
England. Modesty forbids us to quote all the kind things which he 
says regarding our zeal in philanthropy, our purity in public life, and 
even our general thriftiness. The same liberality of praise marks his 
description of particular social movements. He is heartily in sympathy 
with the New Unionism and the Fabian Society ; but he renders full 
justice to Toynbee Hall and the Oxford House; and only on one 
occasion can he be charged with unjust severity. ‘The curse of the 
Established Church is its country clergy’ (p. 143), is a remark grossly 
unfair to men who as a body are doing a great deal of good work. For 
the work of the Church in cities, where he knows it better, he has little 
but praise. Especially does he admire the parochial system under 
which every district retains its church and its endowments, although 
the well-to-do move away and the poor take their place. ‘No clergy- 
man is subject to the whims of a wealthy congregation at the other 
end of the city ; each one casts in his lot with the people among whom 
he lives and works’ (p. 144). 

Let us trust that Mr. Woods is justified in his sanguine hopes for 
the future of mankind, and let us thank him for his kind opinion of 
ourselves. Englishmen who read his agreeable book will repeat with 
unusual sincerity the prayer to see ourselves as others see us. His 
information appears to be generally accurate. But in correcting for 
another edition he will remember that the date of the first Reform Act 
was 1832, not 1834. F. C. MontaGgur 


- 
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A History of Socialism. By THomas Kirxup. London and 
Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black, 1892. 


‘THE aim of the present book,’ says Mr. Kirkup in his Preface, ‘is 
twofold ; to set forth the leading phases of the historic socialism; and 
to attempt a criticism and interpretation of the movement as a whole.’ 
Thus it covers much of the ground traversed by the article on Socialism 
which Mr. Kirkup contributed to the last edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, and by his ‘ Inquiry into Socialism’ published a few years 
since. Within the small compass of the present volume not much 
could be told that is altogether new to students of socialism. But the 
general reader will find here a careful, clear, and sympathetic account 
of the socialist movement. Mr. Kirkup writes as a convinced but 
reasonable socialist. He knows too much and respects truth too well 
to represent every eminent socialist as a profound philosopher or every 
socialist dogma as unalloyed scientific truth. He frankly owns to the 
crudities and extravagances of many of the prophets of the movement. 
He does not maintain in the face of notorious facts that the ‘iron law 
of wages’ holds good in modern England, or that the condition of the 
working man has not been vastly improved without a summary de- 
struction of existing society. But he observes with much justice that 
socialism ‘is above all things a concrete movement, instinct with 
change and with human passions ’ (p. 221). Quite so. And, therefore, 
those who hope and those who fear are probably altogether mistaken 
in their anticipations of the future of socialism. The only thing which 
we may safely conclude from the history of the past concerning the 
course of the future is that the bulk of mankind will not fit into the 


compartments of any simple and rigid economic theory. 
F. C. MontaGur 


Mathematical Investigations in the Theory of Value and Prices. 
By Dr. Irvine FIisHER. From ‘ Transactions of the Connec- 


ticut Academy,’ Vol. IX. July 1892. 


Dr. FIsHER is distinguished above most writers on Economics in 
that he does not attempt to carry the reader over the whole ground, 
however familiar, but confines himself to those parts where he is him- 
self a path-breaker. Or, if it is necessary to start by beaten ways, yet 
even these he makes straighter, and improves them by depositing new 
materials. 

The last remark applies especially to the first part of the Investiga- 
tions, in which the author restates many of the conclusions of his 
predecessors. He imparts new clearness to the idea of marginal 
utility by introducing a ‘unit of utility.” ‘The utility of the 
hundredth loaf per year may be regarded as the unit of utility,’ it 
being assumed that the utility of bread (or any other commodity which 
may be selected as the standard) depends on the quantity of that 
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commodity, ‘ but is independent of the quantities of other commodities 
and services.’ This condition, it may be observed, underlies the con- 
struction of a Demand-curve as usually conceived, e.g. by Cournot 
(Théorie Mathématique, chap. xi) and by Messrs. Auspitz and Lieben. 
A unit thus rigorously defined might be named a ‘ util.’ But ‘ perhaps 
utility is an unfortunate word to express the magnitude intended. 
Desirability would be less misleading, and its opposite undesirability 
is certainly preferable to dis-utility.’ 

The theory of exchange which is based upon marginal utility has 
received from Dr. Fisher some very happy illustrations. Observing 
that most economists employ largely the vocabulary of mechanics— 
equilibrium, stability, elasticity, level, friction and so forth—and _ pro- 
foundly impressed with the analogy between mechanical and economic 
equilibrium, Dr. Fisher has employed the principle that water seeks its 
level to illustrate some of the leading propositions of pure economics. 


‘A consumer will so arrange his consumption that the marginal utility per 
dollar’s worth of each commodity shall be the same. . .. The marginal utilities 
of all articles consumed by a given individual are proportional to the marginal 
utilities of the same series of articles for each other consumer, . . . Pric2, produc 
tion, and consumption, are determined by the equality of marginal utility and 
marginal cost of production.’ 


We cannot attempt to describe the elaborate construction of tubes 
and vessels by which these truths are bodied forth. Indeed we must 
warn the reader that, even with the help of the author’s diagrams, a 
considerable strain of attention will be required in order to follow 
explanations like the following, which we take at random out of several 
pages of like matter : 


‘There remains to be described the system of levers. The purpose of these 
levers is to keep the continuous ratio of marginal utilities the same for all 
individuals and equal to the ratio of prices. First, there is a system of oblique 
levers (F 12, &c., Fig. 9) connected by sliding pivots with the tops of the cisterns and 
having their lower extremities hinged to wooden floats F, the hinges being on the 
level of the water of the tank. These floats are free only to shift laterally... . 


Whether it is worth while taking much trouble in getting into these 
conceptions depends upon what may be called their final utility-—how 
much cognate training the reader has already received. For those 
who are not already familiar with mathematical functions and fluxions 
Dr. Fisher’s illustrations of the interdependence of the different parts 
of the economic system must be invaluable. Even mathematicians, 
while confining themselves to symbols, might miss some of the theories 
to which Dr. Fisher is conducted. For instance, suppose the income 
of one individual to increase, ceteris paribus ; prices in general will 
rise, but not necessarily of all articles; and thus some exceptional 
individuals may be benefited, not injured, by the increase of the income 
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of their neighbour. There are mathematicians who have not yet 
perfectly realised what Dr. Fisher, after recent writers, calls the 
‘fundamental symmetry’ between the prices of demand and supply. 
It is not long since an accredited teacher of the mathematical branch 
of economics confidently stated : 


‘Value is determined by something independent of cost of production, and itself 
determines the maximu:n cost at which any one will be willing to produce.’ ! 


As long as we restrict ourselves to the first approximation proper 
to Dr. Fisher’s Part I.—‘ the utility of each commodity assumed to be 
dependent only on the quantities ’—it is possible to represent the relation 
between price and quantity of commodity by the mechanism which 
Dr. Fisher uses; the price corresponding to the depth (measured 
downward from a fixed point) of the level of a liquid in a certain vessel 
or cistern, the configuration of which corresponds to what is known as 
an individual’s Demand-curve. But when we suppose ‘the utility of 
one commodity a function of the quantities of other commodities,’ 
mechanical illustration is no longer adequate to the complexities which 
arise. In the case of two ‘ competing ’—or as they are sometimes called, 
rival—commodities (such as tea and coffee) or two ‘completing’ 
commodities—or commodities which are the subject of a joint demand 
—(such as tea and sugar) we should have to suppose that, as one 
vessel is filled with liquid, the shape of the other shrinks or 
bulges. In the most general case ‘the shape of each cistern is a 
function of the whole state of equilibrium and differs so soon as 
that differs.’ The whole rigid system bursts up in a_ universal 
débacile ; as we relax the assumption that the utility of one commodity 
is independent of that of others. To represent the more complicated 
cases, we must resort to the more plastic medium of symbol; and, 
beginning with the case of two commodities interdependent in their 
use, put ‘U = @ (A, B,), where U is the total utility to [an 
individual], of the consumption combination A, and B.’ 

‘Consider horizontal sections of this surface, that is, sections 
parallel to the plane of the A and B axes. Each section forms a curve 
which may be called an indifference curve. It is the locus of points 
representing all consumption combinations of A and B which have a 
given total utility.’ Suppose an individual, possessed of the quantities 
A and B to receive an increment to his income ; in what directions will 
he increase his expenditure on the two commodities? Not of course 
along the indifference-curve which passes through the point A, B; for 
thus he would not increase his total utility ; but in the direction of 
‘maximum increase of utility,’ which proves to be perpendicular 
to the indifference-curve. These conceptions, received by Dr. Fisher 
from his predecessors, have been greatly improved by him; they have 
been applied to a variety of concrete cases ; e.g. with reference to com- 
peting commodities, such as the ‘ grades’ of the same article virtually 

1 Statist, Dec. 17th, 1892. 
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form. ‘If the rich consumers predominate,’ a certain line becomes 
steeper, and 

The two prices of the two qualities separate widely. This interprets the fact 
that in a rich market like New York City a slight difference in quality will make an 
enormous divergence in price, while in some country towns different grades either do 
not exist, or sell for nearly the same price. In the country districts of “‘the West ’’ 
all cuts of beef sell for the same price (about 10d. per lb.). In the cities of the West 
two or three qualities are commonly distinguished, while in New York a grocer will 
enumerate over a dozen prices in the same beef, varying from 10 to 25 cents 
per lb.’ 

When we suppose the total utility to be a function of three com- 
modities we have no longer a dimension to spare for the representation 
of that utility. But we may imagine the ‘ indifference surfaces’ like 
so many shells (e.g. shaped like egg-shells) over which utility is dis- 
tributed as a density, like electricity over a conductor. 

‘The utility distributions may be very complicated. If the three articles are 
substitutes, like oats, corn, and rye, the indifference-surfaces may be almost 
plane. .. . If they are completing articles, as cuffs, collars, and ties, the indif- 
ference surfaces are arranged like concentric cocoons directed towards the origin.’ 

The ‘maximum directions,’ the normal to the indifference-surface 
are the same (parallel) for all individuals in a market. 

The dimensions of space fail us when we advance to the general 
case of any number of interdependent commodities. Soaring into the 
fourth and higher dimensions, beyond the furthest flights of his pre- 
decessors, Dr. Fisher employs the ‘quaternion analysis of Hamilton, 
the Ausdehnungslehre of Grassman’ to indicate the analogues of the 
theorems which he has proved for simpler cases in more familiar 
symbols. He attains in this higher region a conclusion which seems 
to us of unexpected importance. Unless certain mathematical con- 
ditions are fulfilled by the ‘maximum directions ’ and the prices which 
act along them, ‘ integration is impossible and there is no such quantity 
as total utility or gain’ ! 

The importance of this theorem appears in the conclusion that ‘if 
we seek only the causation of the objective facts of prices and commodity 
distribution’ certain ‘ attributes of utility as a quality’ are unessential. 
We need not assume that ‘ for the same individual the marginal utilities 
at one consumption-combination can be compared with those at 
another, or at one time with another.’ While in the elementary stage, 
fixing attention on a single commodity, we require to assume some 
standard unit, in the higher stage, dealing at once with several 
commodities, ‘we may dispense with the total utility density! and 
conceive the economic world to be filled merely with lines of force 
or ‘“‘ maximum directions.” ’ 

This appears to us a very remarkable result ; contrasted with the 
view of the ordinary mathematical economist, very much as Bailey’s 
contention that values are nothing but ratios, with the opposed 


1 See above. 
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position of Malthus that something of the nature of a real standard 
underlies value. One way of realising the significance of the new idea 
would be to observe that, so far as it is accepted, the principle 
‘Consumer’s Rent,’ as explained by Professor Marshall, becomes 
inapplicable. The case would arise which has been carefully excepted 
by Professor Marshall. (See Principles of Economics, book iii. ch. 3, $6 
and p. 753). 

We do not understand that Dr. Fisher carries scepticism so far 
as to consider this case as generai. On the: contrary, he regards the 
assumption that the utility of one commodity is independent of that 
of another as a first approximation which holds fairly well and widely. 
‘In general the interdependence in the shapes of the cisterns (the 
Demand-curves for different articles) is very slight.’ It may be added 
that the more realistic view is at least favoured by the analogies accepted 
by Dr. Fisher between the principles of maximum energy in Physics 
and maximum utility in Economics, 

There is another ‘attribute of utility asa quantity’ which we 
may dispense with when we ‘ seek only the causation of the objective 
facts of prices and commodity distribution’ : namely, that one man’s 
utility can be compared to another’s. Dr. Fisher, who has a just 
conception of the great gulf which separates economics from moral 
philosophy, regards comparisons between the pleasures of different 
individuals as ‘mysterious’ (p. 99) which ‘do not belong here’ 
(p. 87). At the same time he throws out some hints which will be 
valuable to the utilitarian. 


‘The statistician might begin with those utilities in which men are most alike— 
food utilities—and those disutilities in which they are most alike as the disutilities 
of definite sorts of manual labour. By these standards he could measure and 
correct the money-standard, and if the utility curves for various classes of articles 
were constructed, he could make rough statistics of total utility, total disutility, 
gain, and utility-value which would have considerable meaning. Men are much 
alike in their digestion and fatigue. If a food or a labour standard is established, it 
can be easily applied to the utilities in regard to which men are unlike, as of clothes, 
houses, furniture, books, works of art, &c.’ (P. 87.) 


There are those who think that the principle of final utility is 
destined to have a more important use in socialistic politics than 
even in abstract Economics ; that, when the régime of competition shall 
have passed away, the laws of utility will still be employed to regulate 
utilitarian distribution. Without forecasting a future so remote, 
we may at least predict to Dr. Fisher the degree of immortality which 
belongs to one who has deepened the foundations of the pure theory 
of Economics. 


I. Y. EpGEworRTH 
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The Theory of Wages and its Application to the Eight Hours 
Question and other Labour Problems. By Herbert M. 
THompson. London: Macmillan and Co. 


THis is an interesting book. It evinces learning, candour, considerable 
dialectic acumen, sufficient modesty in the expression of dissent from 
high authorities: almost all the characteristics of scientific work. But the 
writer has been unfortunate in his selection of subjects. He has chosen 
some of the most abstruse topics on which to contend with some of the 
most powerful reasoners. For example he joins issue with Professor 
Marshall on the doctrine that ‘ Rent does not enter into the expenses 
of production.’ Mr. Thompson’s honest and painstaking contention 
calls for a careful examination. 

He begins by arguing at length that rent does ‘ form part of the 
expenses of production’ in a sense in which, as we understand, the 
proposition would not be denied by any one. Thus, speaking of a 
supposed abolition of rents as affecting ‘ the quondam tenants,’ he says 
(the italics are his) ‘for them the expense of the produce of their 
farms is diminishéd by exactly that amount, showing that rent did enter 
into their expenses of production’ (p. 61). But what is there in all 
this more than what Professor Marshall has much better said? ‘The 
doctrine does not mean that a tenant farmer need not take his rent 
into account, when making up his year’s balance-sheet : when he is 
doing that, he must count his rent just in the same way as he does 
any other expense.’ (Principles, book v. chap. viii. § 4.) 

Mr. Thompson illustrates his contention by a peculiar diagrain in 
which a horizontal line represents by its parts the acreage of land of dif- 
ferent qualities ; and the capacity for valuable product is measured by 
perpendiculars. This construction appears to us useful if it be com- 
bined (in the form of a stereogram) with that which Professor Marshall 
has rendered familiar; according to which the horizontal line repre- 
sents the quantity of labour and capital applied, and the perpendicular 
the corresponding returns (Economics of Industry, 2nded. p. 115, and 
similar passage in lst ed.). But it is remarkable that Mr. Thompson 
does not—so far as we have observed—allude to this construction, 
nor to the idea which it embodies: the pushing of expenditure up te 
a margin. In the absence of that idea we are unable to appreciate 
passages like the following :— 

The first argument that we have to examine is that a bushel of wheat raised on 
the margin of cultivation is raised where no rent is paid, therefore rent cannot enter 
into its expenses of production ; and as all bushels of wheat of like quality and 
under like conditions are of the same price whether raised on the margin of culti- 
vation or on rich and accessible soil . . . rent can in no case enter into the expenses 
of production. 

But in reality nothing could be more inconsequent than this argument. The 
first part of the Ricardian theory of rent lays down that land of*more value than 
the least valuable land cultivated pays rent to the extent of that/additional value. 
The argument up to this point is sound ; it concerns acres and is applied to acres, 
and not, as is the case with the second part of the contention, to bushels. 


No. 9.—vou. Il 
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The following is an interesting modification of the construction to: 
which we have referred. Let distance measured horizontally represent, 
instead of hundreds of acres, units of efficiency in land ; the produce of 
each such unit to be the same whatever the acreage, ‘ whether it be a 
square yard in the heart of the City of London, or a square mile on a 
Scotch sheep-run.’ From each rectangle representing a unit of product 
there is then cut off a certain area to represent the portion which 
‘ goes to reward capital and labour’ ; and this proportion is represented 
as less, the more fertile and accessible is each quality of land. This is 
certainly a possible case, but surely a rather peculiar one and not suited 
to form an appropriate general conception. It is fair to add, that no 
part of the conclusion is based on this incident. 

Mr. Thompson sums up: —‘ My conclusion is that it is not true to 
say that rent does not enter into the expenses of production, except in 
a non-natural interpretation of the phrase, which would make it equally 
true to say that wages, that profits, and that interest do not do so.’ 

A man who believes this may be supposed to mean either that there 
does not exist a no-rent margin, or that land of a quality above it can 
be manufactured ad libitum. Mr. Thompson has not joined issue on 
the former point. Perhaps he had it in view when making the follow- 
ing—probably his weightiest—indictment against Professor Marshall :— 

‘Doctrines which have been authoritatively propounded and impressed on the 
minds of at least one generation of economic students are referred to but slightly and 
(as it were) by the way, when the author has found them inconsistent with his own 
more matured theory.’ 


Mr. Thompson rests his conclusion principally on the following 
position—‘ Practically then we can create or we can destroy land or 
those qualities of land for which rent is paid. And if land can thus be 
created it is to all intents and purposes a form of capital.’ Can 
this be regarded as true? Is there any greater portion of truth in it 
than that which Ricardo and Mill unequivocally admit when speaking 
of capital sunk in land, and which Professor Marshall by his doctrine 
of Quasi-Rent has made additionally clear. 

We do not assert that all Mr. Thompson’s attacks on Mill, Cairnes, 
Faweett, and the rest, are equally ineffectual. No man is invulner- 
able; a chink may be found even in God-given armour. Though 
clothed in such armour, Patroclus, in the liad, is wounded by a wary 
Trojan who seizes the occasion, when the hero has received a stagger- 
ing blow from a more powerful hand, to inflict a wound. The 
sagacity of this Trojan has never been denied; and it will be 
remembered that so great a philosopher as Pythagoras was content to 
identify himself with Euphorbus. A like degree of credit appears 
to us to attach to Mr. Thompson for his attacks upon ‘ the wage-fund,’ 
upon Mill’s dictum, ‘A demand for commodities is not a demand for 
labour,’ and other questionable doctrines. To refer only to one of them 
—it would be generally admitted that Mill’s dictum presents difficulties. 
Professor Sidgwick says it is ‘all in form unsatisfactory ’ (Political 
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Economy, note at end of ch. v. book i.), and that ‘most reflective 
readers find it puzzling.’ Professor Marshall says (Principles, p. 566), 
‘It expresses his [Mill’s} meaning badly.’ Mr. Thompson’s long 
disquisition on the dictum is not without interest, but he seems to 
miss the one lesson which may be extracted from the passage. In 
Professor Marshall’s words (7bid.) : 


It will be found that in every case which he [Mill] has chosen to illustrate the 
doctrine his arguments imply, though he does not seem to be aware of it, that the 
consumer when passing from purchasing commodities to hiring labour postpones 
the date of his own consumption of the fruits of labour. It is this postponement, 
this waiting, that, in Mill’s illustrative instances, really increases the capital ready 
to aid and support labour. .. . 


Contrast Mr. Thompson :— ‘If the consumption is postponed, it 
simply means that there is more of it’ (p. 27 and context). 

Fortunately these preliminary disquisitions do not bear very 
directly on the ‘ contemporary labour problems’ of which, in his last 
chapter, Mr. Thompson offers some interesting solutions. Having 
thoroughly mastered the results of recent teaching that—in his own 
words —‘the Universal Product of Industry and Abstinence (the 
‘‘ Universal Dividend” as it might be called) is a mass of wealth 
varying in amount, and divided in varying proportions amongst 
the agents to its production,’ he applies that great truth to 
illustrate the various effects which might follow a change such as 
the introduction of a limitation of the hours of labour. His 
exposition of the remedies proposed by the ‘ Hyde Park demonstra- 
tors, and examination of the conditions under which that policy 
would be successful (p. 66), appear particularly deserving of attention. 
As he says, ‘it may be doubted whether even the leaders of the great 
May demonstrations in Hyde Park have quite realised the complexity 
of the question with which they are dealing.’ Altogether, it appears 
to us that, of the two subjects indicated by the title, ‘The Theory of 
Wages and its Application,’ Mr. Thompson’s treatment of the latter 
is the more successful. 

F. Y. EpGewortx 


Analysis of the Maritime Trade of the United Kingdom. By Str 
Rawson Rawson, K.C.M.G. 


The mass of figures relating to exports and imports is animated 
by reference to proposals for the establishment of an imperial 
Zollverein with a preferential duty in favour of the colonist. That 
so large a percentage of the imports into the United Kingdom 
consists of food and raw materials—41-°7 and 42-5 per cent. (of the 
total imports) respectively in 1889; and that of the food and raw 
materials, so large proportions are received from foreign countries —83°6 
per cent. of the food and 64:1 per cent. of the raw materials ; these are 
convincing reasons against the proposal to discourage foreign imports. 


Ley 
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A less obvious argument is derived from a consideration of the volume 
of merchandise re-exported from the United Kingdom, and our interest 
in ‘the possession of so large a depot of articles of primary import- 
ance, consisting chiefly of food and raw materials available for home 
consumption whenever required.’ ‘To endanger the continuance of 
these advantages by the reimposition of a customs system of bonding 
imports which would be the necessary accompaniment of a general 
tariff on imports’. . . would be a ‘ suicidal policy.’ The advocates of 
differential duties appear to have overlooked ‘the inconvenience, 
expense and intolerable delay that would be imposed upon commerce by 
the revival of the system of certificates of origin.’ Another consequence 
not sufficiently considered is that the imposition of a general prefer- 
ential duty will strike equally countries with friendly and unfriendly 
tariffs. That we have not fared so badly under the old system appears 
from the growth of our trade; which Sir Rawson measures by the 
increase of tonnage. If the quantity thus measured be compared with 
the value of our imports and exports we obtain a useful measure of the 
appreciation of money. It is not a measure generally applicable to 
other continental countries ; however the statistics of Germany lend 
themselves to the employment of Sir Rawson Rawson’s ingenious 


methods. 
F. Y. EpGewortH 


Land Nationalisation. By Harotp Cox. (London: Methuen 
and Co.) 


Mr. Haroxp Cox, already favourably known as one of the authors of 
an excellent book on the Hight Hours Day, has done another useful 
piece of work in this criticism of some of the chief proposals of land 
reformers. Starting, as he tells us, with a bias in favour of nationalisa- 
tion, he ‘ was obliged to recognise that no well-thought-out scheme had 
yet been presented to the public, and that many professed land 
nationalisers grounded their faith on arguments historically and 
economically unsound.’ This he has established without any difficulty. 
But in this little book (one of a series on Social Questions of To-Day) 
he has undertaken a good deal more than the easy task of showing that 
land nationalisers of whatever school are leading us astray. With an 
independence of mind, which is refreshing even when least convincing, 
he has discussed several vexed economical and political questions more 
or less closely connected with the idea of national rights over land. 
Except in regard to the reform of the death duties and in the proposal 
of a legal right to roam (whereby ‘ so long as neither the processes of 
agriculture nor the privacy of the immediate occupier are interfered 
with, every Englishman should be free to roam at will over English 
land’) he would leave us few of our favourite remedies. He shows 
that the proposal for a restoration of the Land Tax so that it shall be 
paid on the present value of the land and not on the value which it had 
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in 1692, rests on a misconception, at any rate when pressed on historical 
grounds ; for originally it was not a mere land tax and was not in- 
tended to be permanent. But we have some difficulty in following him 
when he says that the very evil of which complaint is now made was 
fully dealt with by Pitt, when he followed the redemption Act of 1798 
with a property and income tax in 1799. Pitt himself did not 
seem to think so, for he said that his redemption Act would leave 
the question of a more equal repartition or of an increase of the 
Land Tax precisely where it was. With regard to local taxation 
Mr. Cox does not believe in any of the ordinary plans of reform. 
He argues that with insignificant exceptions the burden of the rates 
falls wholly upon the owner, and that we should be no better off if we 
went through the form of dividing them between owner and occupier, 
or taxed ground values or vacant land. The true remedy, he says, is 
to make everybody contribute by the substitution of a local income 
tax for the present rates. But it does not carry us far to say this 
without bringing into the problem the burden of imperial as well as of 
local taxation. Mr. Cox will not allow us to seize the unearned 
increment, because we cannot separate it from the earned increment, 
because we should be bound at the same time to give a guarantee 
against decrement, and because we have an equal right to the un- 
earned increment of other classes than landowners. With regard to 
the ownership of minerals he is more bold. He puts aside of course 
the proposal to abolish mining rents and royalties, and he would have 
the State assert only a formal proprietary claim over minerals already 
being worked. But where they are not being worked, unless the 
owner of soil prove that he bought the land or otherwise dealt with it 
on the expectation of deriving profit from the minerals, his right to 
them should at once cease and pass wholly to the State. We do not 
dissent, but we find it hard to reconcile the suggestion with Mr. Cox’s 
views on confiscation. These are only a few of the subjects on which 
he touches: he gives besides a brief historical sketch of land holding 
and land taxation in England; he criticises Ricardo’s theory of rent, 
of which he has the poorest possible opinion ; he discusses the effects 
of extended municipal ownership on the growth and health of towns 
and otherwise, and many other matters. On all of them he writes 
independently, clearly, and suggestively. The chief complaint that 
one has to make of him is that he has found the solution of some of 
his problems, such as the incidence of local taxation, to be much 
easier than it really is. G. P. MAcDoNELL 
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SoME REPRINTS FROM RECENT PERIODICALS 


Women’s Wages. By Witu1AM Smart. (From the Proceedings 
of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow.) 


Mr. Smart makes some contributions to the solution of the difficult 
question : ‘Why is women’s wage less than that of aman?’ Enumera- 
ting several commonly alleged reasons, he observes that each of them 
‘is at best a half truth’; taken singly, it does not account for all the 
phenomena. Thus, the fact that women are not the sole bread- 
winners of the family is often confidently stated as a sufficient answer 
to the question ; as if, forsooth, in an open market two similar com- 
modities, two equally efficient agents of production, may be expected 
to sell at different prices. 


To the purchaser it is indifferent whether the cloth he buys wore out the fingers 
and heart of a woman, or only took a little tear and wear out ofamachine. The one 
question he asks is: How will the cloth wear? Caveat venditor. Ifa man-worker, 
then, is supposed to get a high wage when he produces much, a low wage when h 
produces little, why should a woman’s wage be determined by another principle ? 


The labour-market is not free, it is clogged by custom. The action 
of custom is thus illustrated by Mr. Smart from a trade with which 
he is specially acquainted :— 


In the cotton thread trade, spooling—that is, winding the thread on the small 
bobbin familiar to every work basket—was for many years done by women sitting at 
single machines not unlike sewing machines, filling one spool at a time. The cus- 
tomary wage was sixpence per gross of 200-yard spools ; a good worker could spoo 
at least four gross per day, and make twelve shillings a week. As in all industries, 
machinery was gradually introduced by which cunning arrangements of mechanism 
did the greater part of the work ; instead of turning out one spool at a time the girl 
now watched the machine turning out six, or nine, or twelve spools. When these 
machines were introduced, how were the wages determined? For a few weeks the 
girls were put on day wages, and when the machines were in good working order, and 
the average production per machine had been ascertained, the piece-work rate was 
fixed so as to allow of the girl making the same average wage as she did before. 
That is to say, if the new machine turned out in the same time six gross for every one 
gross turned out by the hand machine, the price of labour per gross was reduced from 
sixpence to one penny, and the wage continued at the customary level. 


He concludes that, ‘in more cases than we would believe the wage 
of women-workers is a ‘‘customary wage”’ fixed at a time when the 
world was poorer and capital was more powerful.’ 

The question why equal wages are not obtained by women as 
compared with men for equal work is not dismissed by Mr. Smart 
as insignificant, because, as a matter of fact, men and women do not 
generally work side by side at identical tasks. Observing that ‘there 
is a certain well-marked relegation of women-workers towards certain 
ill-paid:trades, while at the same time there is as well-marked a move- 
ment of men towards the better paid trades’; he re-states the question 
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PALGRAVE : 


thus: ‘Why are men and women employed in different groups of 
employment ? And comparing these two groups, why is the wage- 
level of skilled female labour lower even than that of unskilled male 
labour?’ The answer which Mr. Smart gives to the question thus 
generalised is worthy of being read along with Mrs. Fawcett’s im- 
portant contribution to the subject in the Economic Journal (March, 
1892). For securing a fairer wage for women Mr. Smart has two 
recipes: Organisation for the ‘protection of the average working 
women against the more helpless members of her own sex,’ and the 
enlightenment of the public conscience. F. ¥. B. 


The Currency of the United States. By J. B. Martin. (Reprinted 
from the Journal of the Institute of Bankers, February, 1893.) 


ARRANGING the nine varieties which make up the piebald com- 
position of the American Currency under three heads, viz., A 
Gold Basis, A Silver Basis, A Credit Basis, and setting forth the 
characteristics of each class and species, Mr. Martin imparts clearness 
to a subject which has hitherto appeared hopelessly obscure to those 
who have not had leisure to study the expositions given by experts such 
as that which Mr. Giffen has given in his Case against Bimetallism. 
Among noticeable points in the statistics which Mr. Martin adduces 
is the comparative equality of the amounts of currency resting on the 
three bases of gold, silver, and credit, respectively : on each between 
five and six hundred million dollars. But the figures are somewhat 
misleading, as Mr. Martin reminds us, in that the returns treat all 
coin issued as ‘in circulation,’ without allowance for loss, melting, and 
exportation, F. Y. E. 


The Bank Acts of 1844-45, and the Bank Rate. By R. H. 
INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S. (from the Journal of the Institute 
of Bankers. Pary IV. Vou. XIII. April, 1892.) 


THE principal paper in the April number of the Journal of the 
Institute of Bankers is by Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave on the Bank 
Acts of 1844-45, and the Bank Rate. Mr. Palgrave shows very clearly 
that the fluctuations in the discount rate of the Bank of England 
have increased in violence since the passing of the Bank Acts ; and he 
infers a relation between these fluctuations and the extent of the 
demands upon the reserve of the Bank of England due to the con- 
centration of the banking reserve of the country by the operation of 
the Bank Acts. The series of tables of the fluctuations in the rates of 
discount in England, France, Germany, Belgium, and Holland show 
also that both before and after 1844 the fluctuations in England 
have been much more violent than those on the continent. 

The tables also disclose that the discount rate in England is higher 
than in any of the countries named excepting Germany, and that the 
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difference between English and foreign discount rates seems to be 
increasing. 

Mr. Palgrave regards the autumnal drain, especially for Scotland and 
Ireland, as being associated with the use in these countries of notes of 
small denomination ; and he infers that the issue of £1 notes by the 
Bank of England would render the reserve still more unstable and 
the fluctuations of the discount rate still more violent. According to 
this argument any reserve obtained by means of an issue of £1 notes as 
proposed by Mr. Goschen would be an unstable reserve, and would 
thus not contribute to the steadiness of the money market. Mr. 
Palgrave thinks that an arrangement by which a substantial specie 
reserve should be kept by all banks is preferable to the concentration 
of the reserve in a central board. In order to render possible so com- 
plete a reversal of current tendencies, a modification of the Bank Acts 
in a very different sense from that contemplated by Mr. Goschen would 
be necessary. JAMES MAvor 

To the January-February number of the Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen 
Professor Gustay Cohn contributes an abstract of the evidence and 
reports of our House of Commons Railway Servants’ Hours of Labour 
Committee, in continuation of the paper by him noticed in the Economic 
Journal last September. He has, in his own words, ‘ permitted the 
facts from official sources to speak for themselves, not indeed without 
criticism, but certainly without taking sides with either party.’ For 
Englishmen, therefore, to whom the originals from which Professor Cohn 
has worked are easily accessible, there is no need either of criticism or 
of comment. But in the reply to Professor Cohn’s protest against 
my review of his previous paper I should wish individually to 
say one word. His first paper was not to my mind then—it is not to 
mv mind on re-reading it now—by any means free from party bias. 
Had Professor Cohn refrained in his first paper, as in his second, from 
‘ taking sides,’ my criticism of it would not have been written. Further, 
though I am as firmly persuaded that State ownership of railways would 
be—in England at least—a disaster, as Professor Cohn is convinced of 
the contrary, I am not, as Professor Cohn imagines, in any sense of the 
word a ‘railway attorney’ [ein Anwalt der Englischen Eisenbahnver- 
waltungen|. T am as free to criticise any individual English railway 
company as is Professor Cohn to find fault with German State 
management, and this freedom I have exercised neither seldom nor 
sparingly in my published writings. 


W. M. AcwortH 

















NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE ALLEGED DECLINE OF THE BRITISH CoTTON INDUSTRY 
II. 


In the first portion of this article I have shown, by an examination 
of statistical facts, that although the progress of the British cotton 
industry during the last fifteen or eighteen years has been slow, and 
subject to many changes and vicissitudes, the industry has not ceased 
to grow. There remain now to be considered the forces which have 
tended to lessen its prosperity and to check its expansion. Amongst 
these, the growth of commercial and industrial efficiency abroad stands 
well forward. This is sometimes spoken of as if it were a necessary 
enemy of productive activity at home. Rightly considered, however, 
it is a real friend, at any rate so far as it arises from natural, and 
also from acquired, advantages, due to individual and not to 
legislative sources. The more capable and the more wealthy our 
trading customers become, the better it must be for ourselves. Tem- 
porarily, no doubt, particular producing interests at home must suffer 
whenever their markets abroad are invaded by the renewed energy or 
the increased facilities of competitors on the spot. The export of 
English cotton machinery, the best in the world, has done much to 
diminish the demand for English cotton goods in distant markets. 
What then? No one proposes to forbid its export, simply because, 
apart from the uselessness of such a prohibition, most people recognise 
that whatever tends to encourage industry amongst the nations who 
trade with us, must, in the long run, bring advantage to ourselves. 
Not least amongst these advantages is the stimulus to new effort 
and new contrivances. But then we have, it is said, with perfect 
truth and much force, to deal with nations who are under the domina- 
tion of so-called protective policies and protectionist groups which 
have acquired political supremacy in their respective countries. Such 
nations consequently cannot receive our products freely, and the power 
of the exclusionists has been, in recent years, increasing. That is no 
doubt quite true, and it is one of the reasons why the exports of 
British cotton goods and yarns have been extending so slowly. 
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But a much more serious obstruction to the export, not only of 
cotton goods, but also of many other productions from the United 
Kingdom is that arising from monetary disturbance. I shall not 
attempt to engage, near the end of an article devoted to another 
subject, in the great economic controversy of our day—the ‘battle of 
the standards.’ It comes in my way, however, to state—imperfectly 
it must be and briefly,—-the injury which the disturbance between the 
relative values of silver and gold, beginning eighteen or nineteen years 
ago, has done, and is still doing, to the great cotton industry of this 
country. It has injured, in like manner, if not equally, many if not 
all other English industries producing for foreign markets, and it has 
also injured very seriously the home agricultural industry. The extreme 
importance of maintaining an even standard of value everywhere 
nobody denies, but this is absolutely necessary amongst advanced 
nations where long forward contracts exist and are continually being 
made, and where the custom of fulfilling, and the means of enforcing, con- 
tracts are unquestionable. In this country, at any rate, the maintenance 
of a stable standard should be regarded as a supreme consideration. 
English industries, regarded as a whole, have suffered greatly because 
of the rise in the value of gold, which has increased enormously the 
burden of their obligatory and customary charges. Turning from this 
aspect of the question, however, I pass on to deal with the discourage- 
ments to the export of British productions, and of cotton goods and 
yarns particularly, which have arisen from what is called ‘the fall in 
the value of silver.’ 

I wonder if it ever occurred to any uninformed person to inquire 
what is meant by this term ‘the fall in the value of silver.’ The 
‘value’ of anything means, of course, the proportion in which 
it is exchanged for other things. Very well. In India and also in 
England, silver has fallen very little in value during the last eighteen 
years, according to this rule, except in exchange for one thing—gold. 
Most English and Indian products sell to-day in India for nearly as 
much money—and sometimes quite as much—as they did eighteen 
years ago. And yet they are all greatly reduced in price at home. If 
any unbiassed and uninterested inquirer will endeavour to understand 
this paradox—for paradox it really is—he will have gone far towards 
understanding the esoteric causes of the insufficient expansion in the 
exports of British cotton and other productions in recent years. He 
will understand why the Indian consumer has to pay, not quite, but not 
very far off, the same price for the ‘ dhootie ’ or the piece of cloth which 
he wants, whilst the English manufacturer, who has made it, has been 
obliged to reduce enormously his price for the same article. Never 
before have quotations of cotton goods in Manchester been so low, or 
anything like so low, as during the last two years, but the fall has 
been largely neutralised by a nearly equivalent decline in the gold price 
of silver and in the rates of Eastern exchange. The consumer in 
India, China, and other silver standard countries has, consequently, 
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not had the benefit of the reduced Manchester prices. It follows 
therefore that the proper economic effect of cheapness—the stimulation 
of demand—has not been produced. The following statistics of the 
exports of cotton piece-goods to India and China, from 1883 to 1892, 
are instructive, showing as they do that notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary depression of prices in Manchester during the last two years, 
there has been no expansion but rather a contraction in the demand 
from those markets :— 


4 . . ; ; ‘ ; 
Exports of Cotton Piece-Goods to India and China. 


_- India. China. 

Yards. Yards. 
1883 1,653,073,000 370,626,000 
1884 1,642,731,800 394,583,600 
1885 1 664,636,600 523,927,000 
1886 2,118,838,400 455,823,000 
1887 1,811,964,500 552,742,700 
1888 2,035,138,900 574,547,500 
1889 2,031,153,400 474,425,600 
1890 2,021,028,500 570,296,800 
1891 1,836,391,900 534,137,600 
1892 1,850,871,500 497,485,200 
Average 1883-87 — 1,758,248,860 459,540,460 


| Average 1888-92 1,948,916,840 530,178,546 
| 


Exports of Cotton Yarns to India and China. 


= India. China. 
Ib. Ib. 
1883 42,172,400 13,370,700 
1884 $5,585,100 15,721,300 
1885 $1,520,600 20,373,900 
1886 46,605,800 10,599,200 
1887 48,852,400 11,882,200 
1888 54,069,000 17,474,000 
1889 45,354,300 8,828,900 
1890 49,734,000 14,768,900 
1891 49,990,800 13,144,800 
1892 39,505,200 8,501,300 
Annual average 1883-87 44,947,260 14,389,460 
Annual average 1888--92 17,730,660 12,543,580 


The normal condition of the exports of these commodities to India 
and China is one of increase. Growth of population, improvements 
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in the means of communication, better adaptation of quality and 
kind of goods to the diversified wants of consumers, and other changes 
tend constantly to enlarge their requirements. And, in fact, an exam- 
ination of the preceding figures in quinquennial periods shows that 
so far as piece-goods are concerned the annual average exports to India 
have increased to the extent of 10°8 per cent. during the last five 
years, whilst in those to China the increase is at the rate of 15:2 per 
cent. Turning to the shipments of yarns, I find that whilst those to 
India were 6:1 per cent. more during 1888-92 than in 1883-87, the 
exports to China actually declined to the extent of 12°8 per cent. But 
the striking and really discouraging feature in the figures is the serious 
falling off in the exports, all along the line, within the last two years, 
during which prices in Manchester have been lower than ever before. 
Nothing in the way of great famines or disasters can be pointed to 
as a cause of this decline, at a time when the stimulus of low prices 
should have augmented the trade, if only the consumer could have 
reaped the benefit of them. 

There are other and better-known ways in which low and widely 
fluctuating rates of exchange with silver standard countries have 
adversely affected our exports to these great markets, but these I need 
not dwell upon. It is worth while to point out, however, that the 
foreign demand, not only for cotton manufactures but also for many 
other British productions, even in gold standard countries, has been 
seriously checked by the general fall of prices which has taken place 
within the last fifteen years. This fall has compelled the debtor 
nations, having gold obligations in England, to send hither increased 
supplies of the produce of their labour in liquidation of constantly 
accruing debt for interest and other charges, which, at the time when the 
obligation was contracted, would have been met by much smaller quanti- 
ties. This consideration has often been urged as an advantage which 
England, as a creditor country, derives from the appreciation of gold. 
But it is clear that whoever may benefit by it British industries engaged 
in producing manufactures for such nations are injured. These 
nations have no other means of discharging their obligations but the 
merchandise which they produce. And when, through a heavy fall of 
prices, more of it is required to effect this object, it is manifest that, 
to this extent, they are the poorer. They must therefore either take 
so much less of our manufactures in exchange, or must obtain them at 
lower prices. The effect so far as their trading power is concerned is 
the same as if their harvests had been deficient. In short, having 
regard to the great dependence of our industries upon foreign markets, 
we cannot afford to be indifferent to the fortunes of our customers. 
That which hurts them hurts us, and the argument that a rise in the 
purchasing power of gold is beneficial for some people, has its con- 
verse, viz., that it tends to impoverish consumers of British products, 
and is therefore a matter of serious concern for British industry. 

But, again, it is unquestionable that the fall of prices has brought 
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about a practical enhancement of the customs duties levied by foreign 
countries on British manufactures even where the rates prescribed in 
their Customs tariffs have not been altered. Most of these rates are 
specific, and it is obvious that whenever a great decline occurs in the 
prices of manufactures the incidence of these specific duties is corres- 
pondingly increased. If, for example, the duty upon a given article, worth 
ten shillings at the time when the duty was fixed, was three shillings, 
the rate of duty was then 30 per cent. But if the price decline to six 
shillings, the duty will be increased to 50 per cent. There can be no 
doubt that in this way the protective effect of the tariffs of foreign 
countries and their deterrent effect so far as our own trade is concerned, 
in consequence of the decline of prices, has been greatly enhanced, and 
the decline has thus tended to check the export to foreign markets 
not only of cotton goods but also of very many other products of 
British industry. And it need hardly be insisted upon that a like 
restrictive influence has been occasioned where the tariff rates have 
been actually advanced. 

When the various adverse forces making against the sale of British 
cotton manufactures abroad in recent years are considered, the fact that 
the total exports have been so well sustained asis shown in the figures 
previously given and have even increased, all obstacles notwithstanding, 
is a proof of the vitality of the cotton industry of Lancashire. It may 
be well therefore to examine the foundations of its greatness and its 
strength. Undoubtedly the first favouring condition, of a permanent 
kind, is the pre-eminent suitability of the climate for the spinning and 
weaving of cotton. At first sight, it might be thought, and many 
people do think, that the natural and ideal arrangement, towards which 
actual conditions must tend, and with which they must eventually con- 
form, is that the cotton mill should be close to the cotton field. But 
this notion will not stand the test either of experience or of reason. 
For, in the first place, a great cotton manufacture has never yet been 
established close to the field of growth of the raw material. Even in 
India, up-country mills are small and few in number, and they increase 
very slowly. In the Unites States the principal manufacturing districts 
are not in the south but in the north, and although there are a few 
cotton mills in Brazil and Mexico, protected, in both cases, by enor- 
mous customs duties on competing foreign goods, they make little or 
no progress. The truth is, that, as a rule, and almost always, the 
climate of the cotton-growing regions of the world is ill-adapted to 
the manufacture of the staple. There are, indeed, very few portions of 
the world possessing, along with other requisites, an atmosphere 
moderately and steadily moist throughout the year. These conditions 
Lancashire and the bordering counties have. There is only one part 
of the United States, so far as I know, where they exist, and that is 
in the State of Rhode Island and the south-east corner of Massachusetts 
There, accordingly, as at Fall River and Providence, the cotton manu- 
facture of the United States is tending to concentrate itself. 
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A further consideration of which every one is conscious, and yet which 
is often neglected in discussions upon international trade and competi- 
tion, is that the cost of ocean transit has long been declining, and is now 
a comparatively trifling item, at all events along the principal routes. 
The expense of carrying a bale of cotton from the plantation in Georgia 
to the cotton mill in Lancashire is very little more than that of con- 
veying it to the mill in Rhode Island or Massachusetts. Mere distance, 
especially where the main portion of the route lies over a great ocean, 
is therefore a trifle, and is largely outweighed by other circumstances 
favouring manufacture far away from the field where the raw material 
is grown. And the same argument applies of course when the question 
is one of competition in distant distributing markets for the manufac- 
tured commodity. 

But, secondly, we have in the training and the energy of our cotton- 
spinning and manufacturing population—in which term I include 
managers and employers as well as operatives—an inheritance of the 
highest value from the present point of view. This needs, and is happily 
not being deprived of, adequate means of improvement. Technical 
schools have been established in most of the larger factory towns of 
Lancashire, and much attention is being given to their improvement and 
extension. A leading manufacturer of Blackburn recently said that he 
believed the founding of the technical school in that town had been 
largely instrumental in saving it from very serious loss of trade. 

The wages question is, no doubt, a difficulty. Lancashire workpeople 
know well that they work hard. They receive high wages, much higher 
indeed, in relation to the hours of labour and the cost of living, than 
those who work in any cotton mills in the world, not excluding those 
of the United States. There is not, consequently, and there has not 
been, for twenty years or more, any emigration of cotton operatives 
from this country to the States. The workpeople have a settled idea, 
however, that wages ought never to be reduced, and that as opportunity 
offers they should be advanced. Whenever, as for some years past 
has happened, profits have been narrow or have disappeared altogether, 
they think that organised ‘ short-time ’ or restricted production in some 
form should be adopted. This is impossible, simply because of the wide 
diversification of the cotton industry of this country. That is indeed 
one reason for its success, since nowhere else in the world can a buyer 
of cotton goods, who wants change or variety, get his requirements sup- 
plied so readily as in Lancashire. But it entails this difficulty, that 
there must always be a certain number of mills or portions of mills en- 
gaged wholly, or partially, in producing particular descriptions, the 
manufacture of which cannot be stopped without very serious incon- 
venience and loss. I say nothing as to the fundamental error involved 
in the proposition that there is no other remedy for an adverse state of 
trade but that of lessening production. It is essentially a protectionist 
notion, and it is nowhere favoured by public opinion, when plainly put, 
but in protectionist countries. The workers in the anthracite collieries 
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of the United States could give the Lancashire cotton operatives an 

impressive lesson, if they had the opportunity, about the advantages 
or disadvantages of systematically lessening production, stopping work, 
and reducing annual earnings in order to raise prices. 

Thirdly, we have agreat, and almost perfect, commercial organisation, 
which is in touch with nearly every nook and corner of the world. 
This is also an inheritance, and although it may be improved, it cannot 
be neglected, except at the risk of permanent loss. A visitor to the 
Manchester Royal Exchange at the hour of ‘ high change’ sees before him 
5,000 or 6,000 men engaged in business. To him they are nothing but 
a crowd, and although there are certain loosely marked divisions, where 
this or that particular branch of trade is carried on, there is nothing to 
indicate the completeness and the vast extent of the industrial and 
commercial organisation which is the main cause of this great assem- 
blage. Workmen in cotton mills, and the public generally, know little 
of the great commercial system existing in Manchester, and of the 
speed and exactness with which the desires of customers all over the 
globe are satisfied. This is, however, one of the special advantages 
which Lancashire possesses, and which she need not lose. 

Still further. We have our Free Trade policy, which has 
happily never been in serious jeopardy since it was established. Occa- 
sionally doubts have been expressed as to its power to outlive 
the Protectionism of foreign countries, but, outside Sheffield, 
these have never been widely entertained, and in Manchester, where 
the obstruction of foreign protectionist tariffs is a matter of daily 
experience, no demand for retaliation has arisen. Meanwhile, as 
everybody knows, ‘ British Free Trade ’—as it is called in America— 
brings to every family in the country the largest possible supply of 
good things at the least possible cost. It brings also to our manu- 
facturing industries abundant—or at all events the most abundant 
possible—supplies of raw and accessory materials. In the cotton 
industry this advantage is evident, although it is not always fully 
appreciated. It must be further observed that the settled determina- 
tion of the British people to adhere to the policy of Free Trade has 
always secured for our manfactures ‘most favoured nation treatment ’ 
abroad, except in the case of Brazil. The conduct of Brazil toward 
this country in its ‘reciprocity’ arrangement with the United States 
has been a matter of surprise even to British merchants engaged in 
trade with that country. It is quite certain, however, that our exports 
thither have not diminished at all seriously in consequence of the pre- 
ferential treatmentof American competing products. Nofurther arrange- 
ments of this kind are likely to be made in the future, but, in any 

case, the great advantages which we enjoy as producers from freedom 
of trade cannot be taken from us, and it is by no means unlikely that 
Brazil may before long remove the disgraceful though not very hurtful 
discrimination against British manufactures which has been set up. 
The conclusion to which the numerous facts and considerations 
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previously stated have brought me is that the cotton industry of this 
country is too securely founded, and too well sustained, to admit of 
the idea of its permanent decadence. Wages disputes when they 
ripen into actual conflict tend no doubt to drive away, at least for a 
time, a portion of our trade. But wages disputes are transient 
incidents. So far as more lasting conditions are concerned, we shall 
probably have to wait some time for the advent of Free Trade abroad, 
and although this will assuredly bring into play new competition, 
there is no reason why we should fear it. Meanwhile our trade with 
foreign countries is being conducted with difficulty. Profits are 
usually small, and where they are not cut down merchants have to 
content themselves with a scanty trade. New outlets are being sought 
for in many directions, and much hope is centred in Africa. The im- 
provement of the older markets presents, however, a large field for 
renewed effort, and, if the success of the Democratic party in the 
United States Presidential Election should prove the forerunner, as I 
believe it will, of the downfall of High Protectionism in the United 
States and elsewhere, there will be an ample field, by and by, in which 
our cotton manufactures may find, even among the older peoples— 
and without eventual injury to competing producers there—a fuller 
and freer market. The permanent utility to mankind of cotton 
manufactures is unquestionable, and no one who is engaged in the 
English home trade and who knows how greatly low prices enlarge 
consumption can doubt that even in the most advanced nations abroad 
an abundant demand for increased and greatly varied production would 
follow every movement in the direction of Free Trade. Cotton goods 
are still much too dear in many countries, and if they could be 
obtained more easily than is now possible, the demand for them would 
be indefinitely increased. Ewan HEeum 


THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 


On Wednesday and Thursday, the 7th and 8th of December last, 
St. James’s Hall, London, was the scene of an assembly described by 
the Times as the ‘largest and most representative gathering of every 
interest connected with the cultivation of the land that has probably 
ever been brought together in this country.’ The Conference was 
convened by the Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture, and 
the Chairman of that body, Mr. James Lowther, presided over the 
deliberations. The object of the meeting, as he observed in his 
opening remarks, was to enable ‘full expression to be given to the 
views of the agricultural community at the present grave crisis in 
their affairs.’ 
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The representative character of the attendance, and the sincerity 
of the views put forward, admit of as little doubt as the seriousness of 
the situation which occasioned the meeting. Whether some of the 
opinions, which aroused the most evident enthusiasm, and some of 
the resolutions, passed with the fewest dissentient voices, in St. James’ 
Hall, are likely to meet with the approval, or, at any rate, with the 
warm and active support, of a wider public has been questioned, or denied, 
by the most influential organs of the London and provincial press ; but it 
can scarcely be disputed that they express the firm convictions of a 
majority of the landowners and farmers present at the meeting, and it is 
hardly less certain that these two classes of the agricultural community 
were adequately represented in numbers and influence, though more 
doubt may be felt, and has been shown in not a few quarters, whether the 
representation of the labourer was equally sufficient or his representa- 
tives accorded so prominent and patient a hearing. Certainly one 
speaker, who claimed an acquaintance with the views of the labourers 
in a district of England, based on intimate intercourse, met with 
determined opposition in his attempts to induce the Conference to 
listen to what the majority regarded as unpalatable views. No 
reasonable suspicion, however, can be thrown on the adequacy of the 
representation of the other two classes. Some 240 bodies in all— 
either farmers’ associations and clubs or labourers’ unions—sent 
delegates, and so extensive and urgent had been the demand for 
tickets that the hall originally selected as the place of meeting— 
the Farringdon Street Conference Hall—-had been found to afford 
inadequate accommodation, and the promoters of the Conference had 
accordingly secured in its stead the more ample dimensions of St. 
James’ Hall. Even then numerous applications for admission were 
of necessity refused; and during the proceedings of the first of the 
two days, on which the Conference met, the hall was filled in every 
part by an interested audience which listened to the discussions with 
sustained attention for some half-dozen hours. The Times, in its re- 
port, estimated that upwards of 2000 noblemen and gentlemen were 
present, ‘either as delegates or as occupying distinguished positions 
in the world of agriculture, as well as peers and members of Parlia- 
ment of both the great political parties.’ Mr. Chaplin, the Minister 
of the newly-formed Department of Agriculture in the late Conserva- 
tive Government, moved the first resolution, and the chief newspapers 
gave full reports of the proceedings and devoted leading articles to the 
discussion of the various subjects raised. Of the significance, there- 
fore, of the Conference as an expression of the mind of the land- 
owning and occupying classes little doubt can reasonably be felt. 

Nor has the gravity of the present agricultural position been 
seriously questioned in any important quarter. The disastrous har- 
vests, which occurred in 1892 in many parts of the country, following 
on the indifferent results of the previous year, have fallen with over- 
whelming pressure on many landlords and farmers, whose resources 
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for meeting such emergencies had been seriously crippled by the 
great decline in agricultural prices since the depression set in up- 
wards of twenty years ago. For a while, indeed, as Mr. Chaplin 
observed in his review of the situation, there had been an arrest in 
that decline, and some two years ago the opinion was widely enter- 
tained in agricultural circles that matters had at last ‘touched 
bottom,’ There had even been a temporary recovery in prices; but 
the season of 1892 has witnessed, in addition to a further drop in the 
price of wheat to a figure unprecedentedly low, a serious fall in the 
price of stock. No doubt this latter result has been partly due to the 
lamentable deficiency of the hay harvest in many districts, and, 
with better crops of grass, and the opportunely abundant supply of 
roots, prices may recover; but the encroachments made on the income 
of the farmer by continued depression have been so large that he has, 
it seems, lost much of his old recuperative power, and the removal of 
the resource upon which he had fallen back—and hitherto with suc- 
cess—when wheat proved unremunerative, has reduced him to very 
serious straits. On all sides the year 1892 has been compared with the 
disastrous year of 1879, in which the results of depression first became 
decidedly manifest, and careful and competent observers are found to 
declare that the latter year is even worse than the earlier. The 
landlord, on his part, with a disposition to help his tenants, which 
was generally acknowledged at the Conference to prevail—at any rate 
with few exceptions—and has been shown in actual fact by the numerous 
notices of remissions appearing in the newspapers, finds his means of 
affording large temporary relief in peculiarly disastrous years sadly 
curtailed by the diminished rental which depression has brought with 
it. In some places the great house has been shut up, in others the 
improvement of buildings, and the execution of drainage and other 
works, have been arrested, and in others, again, the land has actually 
passed out of cultivation. Of the reality of the agricultural distress 
there can be no reasonable doubt; and it was under these circum- 
stances that a National Conference was suggested to ‘ direct public 
attention to the present grave condition of agricultural affairs, to venti- 
late the grievances under which agriculture labours, and to consider 
suggestions for their removal.’ 

The proceedings of the first day, as the reports and the comments 
of the newspapers prove, excited the greater interest and attracted the 
larger audience. Some indeed of those who have criticised most 
severely, from different points of view, the conclusions at which the 
Conference then arrived, agree in declaring that the proceedings of the 
second day were of more practical importance, though they select for 
approval or disapproval, according as they are led by political or other 
predilections, different points in those proceedings. But they are none 
the less compelled to admit that the resolutions of the first day, 
however visionary and impracticable, commanded the enthusiastic 
adherence of a large majority of the audience. And, of the two sub- 
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jects which were then raised—protection and bimetallism—there can 
be no doubt, whether the result be attributed to the more abstruse 
and difficult character of the latter, or to the more familiar and 
traditional aspect of the former, that the resolution. in favour of 
protection expressed the real feelings and the genuine purpose which 
had brought together very many of those present. Although the 
resolution in favour of bimetallism was endorsed by the Conference 
as a whole, the attendance thinned during its discussion, and the signi- 
ficance of the other resolution is certainly not diminished by the 
fact that it was carried after Mr. Chaplin had emphatically declared 
it hopeless to expect that such a resolution would find favour with the 
general body of the electorate. On the next day, when the Conference 
proceeded to discuss the question of the rating of land, the conditions of 
tenure, the combination of farmers to dispense with the middleman and 
deal directly with the consumer, and the prevention of adulteration, 
and of the spread of tuberculosis, the attendance of the general 
public was, by comparison with that or the first day, of a meagre 
character, and the debates, with the exception of that on the condi- 
tions of land tenure, were far less animated. 

The Conference opened with a brief speech from the Chairman, ex- 
planatory of its scope and arrangements, in which, with an evident 
suspicion, as it would seem to those who have since studied the pro- 
ceedings, of what was coming, he expressed a hope that members would 
not be afraid of stating their own opinions. He did not, he added, 
‘speak of personal fads, but he hoped no one would hesitate to give 
full expression to what was believed by him to be the opinion of large 
sections of the agricultural community.’ He then called upon Mr. 
Chaplin to move the first resolution, which directed attention to the 
critical condition of agriculture and to the urgent need of finding means 
of arresting the evil. Mr. Chaplin commenced his speech by quoting 
from Sir James Caird’s evidence before the Depression of Trade Com. 
mission figures illustrative of the extent and consequences of the 
agricultural depression. These figures were submitted in 1886, and, 
as Mr. Chaplin remarked, that year marked neither the beginning nor 
the end of the depression. As early as 1879 the Duke of Richmond 
had presided over a Royal Commission specially appointed to inquire 
into the state of agriculture; and, Mr. Chaplin said, ‘from that time 
till now we have been going steadily from bad to worse.’ Sir James 
Caird’s figures showed that ‘on a rental of £65,000,000 the landlords 
had lost £20,000,000 or 30 per cent. of their income ; the tenants had 
lost £20,000,000 or 60 per cent. of their income; the labourers 
£2,800,000 or 10 per cent. of their spendable income, making a total 
loss to the landed interest of spendable income amounting to no less 
than £42,800,000.’ Such was the result of depression in 1886, and 
since then the ‘ mischief has been steadily increasing.’ In illustration 
Mr. Chaplin alluded to some figures furnished by the well-known 
agriculturist, Mr. Clay, to which the newspapers had given prominent 
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publicity a few days before the Conference. Mr. Clay estimated that 
in 1891, as compared with twenty years before, there was a loss of 
upwards of 77 millions in the annual value of our agricultural produce. 
Nor was there, Mr. Chaplin added, any certainty that even now matters 
had ‘touched bottom.’ Wheat had fallen in price to a figure low 
beyond any precedent, but it might fall lower yet. And wheat did not 
stand alone in this respect. ‘The same thing is occurring with regard 
to cattle, sheep and wool, and almost every agricultural product that 
you can name.’ ‘It is, Mr. Chaplin proceeded to remark, ‘that 
great fall in prices which is the one remarkable andthe one new feature 
in the present agricultural situation as compared with our prosperity 
in former days.’ And hence he did not himself put faith in any reme- 
dies which left prices unaffected, excellent as they might be in their 
own proper place. Of the remedies directly connected with prices three 
had been suggested. One was a reduction of rent, the second was pro- 
tection, and the third bimetallism. Dealing with the first Mr. Chaplin 
held that it had already been applied to a large extent, and that, where 
it had not, it was as certainly inevitable as it was also undoubtedly the 
most speedy and effective method of immediate relief. Some figures 
published in the Daily Telegraph, relating to Lord Leicester’s estate 
at Holkham, in Norfolk, showed that the present rental yielded no 
more than a bare return of 2} per cent. on the money expended on im- 
provements, and this case was typical of a large number of others 
throughout the country. With an average reduction of rent of £1 an 
acre, what, Mr. Chaplin asked, must have happened to land which was 
only worth a pound or less before the depression commenced? Then 
came the question of foreign competition, and of a return to protection. 
The mention of this at an earlier stage in Mr. Chaplin’s address had 
awakened manifest enthusiasm, and it was now again greeted with loud 
and continued cheering. But, Mr. Chaplin asked, had such a policy 
any chance of adoption? ‘I should be,’ he said, ‘simply deceiving 
the members of this Conference if I were to conceal from you my own 
opinion and my strong conviction that in the present temper of the con- 
stituencies of the country any proposals for protection which included 
a duty upon food would meet, I am afraid, with certain and assured 
defeat.’ Of bimetallism he entertained more confident hopes, and to 
cynical observers of politics the spectacle, which the Conference pre- 
sented, of Mr. Chaplin expressing his approval on this subject of the 
views of Archbishop Walsh must seem somewhat amusing. But to 
serious thinkers the concurrence of public men so prominent in their 
respective spheres of influence must certainly appear likely to improve 
the chances of adoption of the reform they favour. ‘You have it in 
your power, if you will,’ Mr. Chaplin observed, ‘to command a 
majority for this policy.’ ‘Ido not think that it is quixotic on my 


part to assume that the ultimate decision of this question very largely 


depends upon the agricultural party in this country.’ 
The resolution moved by Mr. Chaplin was seconded. by Mr. Row- 
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landson, who called attention to the ominous fact that cultivated 
land was deteriorating year by year owing to depression, and it 
was supported by Lord Winchilsea, who presented in outline an 
idea of forming an Agricultural Union of landlords, tenants and 
labourers, for joint action in important matters affecting landed 
interests, which he afterwards developed at greater length in a letter 
to the newspapers. An amendment, which excited no little dis- 
approval, was then moved by Mr. Saunders to the effect that the fall 
in prices was the ‘ natural result of improved methods of production’ ; 
and the noisy, impatient reception accorded to this amendment, and to 
Mr. Saunders’ remarks, formed a significant prelude to the discussion, 
which followed, on foreign competition. Here the feeling of the Con- 
ference, despite of opposition raised in influential quarters, was unmis- 
takable, and a resolution was passed which was avowedly protectionist. 
The next resolution in favour of bimetallism was supported by Mr. 
Chaplin, and carried by a large majority, and the Conference adjourned 
to the following day. On this day the first subject on the programme 
dealt with the burden of taxation on landed property, and was intro- 
duced by Sir Richard Paget. His contention was that land had been 
diminishing in value during the last ten years, while other forms of 
property had been as steadily increasing, and that this circumstance 
called for readjustment of the burden of taxation. The next item on 
the programme referred to conditions of tenure, and the first resolution 
moved was one in favour of an absolute right to the value of unex- 
hausted improvements, of the abolition of the law of distress, and of 
the equal division of local rates between owners and occupiers. In the 
course of the discussion it appeared that so competent and experienced 
an agriculturist as Mr. Clare Sewell Read was distinctly of opinion that 
the Agricultural Holdings Act required amendment ; but the most im- 
portant incident of the debate was undoubtedly the introduction of an 
amendment, advocating the establishment in England of the prin- 
ciples known as the three F's. This amendment was moved by a repre- 
sentative of the Lancashire farmers, who had originally suggested the 
meeting of the Conference, and on the previous day had strenuously 
objected to the resolution passed in favour of protection as a ‘“ red 
herring ” drawn across the track. The gravamen of their complaint 
lay against the landlord, but the discussion aroused by their amend- 
ment seemed to show that, with the exception of certain districts or 
particular individuals, the relations between landlords and tenants were 
of a friendly character, and that the former had generally recognised 
the obligations which the bad times laid upon them in the matter of 
fair reductions of rent. Mr. Chaplin spoke emphatically against the 
amendment, which was rejected, and the original resolution put to the 
meeting. The right of the tenant to unexhausted improvements was 
asserted with but few dissentient voices, but the abolition of the law of 
distress was only carried by a small majority. This discussion, 
like that of the previous day on protection, revealed a difference 
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between the position and opinions of the farmers of the north and 
south. The former had as yet, it seemed, suffered less from depres- 
sion, and their rents had not undergone such reductions, They did 
not wish to have recourse to the desperate expedient of protection ; 
but, on the other hand, the relations between themselves and their 
landlords were more estranged. After this exciting topic the Conference 
settled down to the quiet discussion of co-operation among farmers, and 
adulteration, and tuberculosis and swine-fever, and, with the passing 
of a cordial vote to the Chairman, the meeting terminated. Whether 
the practical outcome will or will not be disappointing, has been widely 
discussed, but the public is at any rate placed in possession of the 
views of prominent agriculturists, and the proposal put forward by 
Lord Winchilsea of an Agricultural Union has been actively taken up 
in various districts, and may exercise no inconsiderable influence upon 
the future course of politics. At all events, as the Chairman remarked, 
the Conference is likely to be memorable in agricultural history, if only 
as marking a period of extreme depression. L. L. Price 


THE NEw Raiuway RaAtTEs. 


‘Every careful student of the question, from Morrison in 18 
down to the Committees of 1873 and 1882, has come to the conclusion 
that fixed maxima are of next to no use in preventing extortion.’ So 
wrote Professor Hadley in 1885. Unfortunately, however, the British 
public and the British Parliament have no confidence in careful students, 
and prefer to look for guidance to the practical man, being apparently 
under the impression that each person who feels his shoe pinch him 
becomes ipso facto a fully qualified shoe-maker. The practical man’s 
prescription for the disease of excessive railway rates was a revision 
of statutory maxima ; a revision of statutory maxima has accordingly 
been carried through, at an expense of certainly not less than £500,000 
with what result may be read in the daily papers. Of the ‘ lamentable 
and ludicrous fiasco’ of this attempt at railway legislation there is no 
need to speak. And this for two reasons ; in the first place no one yet 
knows what has really happened, whether rates on the whole are higher 
or lower than they were ; in the second place ‘ every careful student of 
the question ’ must have foreseen that the public would hear of the in- 
creases and be told nothing of the reductions, and will therefore have 
been fully prepared for the outcry which has actually been raised. For 
my own part, having on three separate occasions in the last two years 
published a forecast of the present position,! now that the events have 
actually occurred I do not find it necessary to add or to alter a single 


1 The Railways and the Traders. London: John Murray, February 1891. 
Nineteenth Century, January and December, 1892. 
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syllable. It will be more profitable if we pass on to consider what 
further developments are possible or probable. 

The practical man is still to the fore. Nothing daunted by the 
failure of his efforts to settle by rule-of-thumb methods an extremely 
difficult and complicated economic problem he is now ready with a new 
solution. The proposal is now that the power of fixing reasonable 
rates, not maximum but actual, shall be entrusted either to the Board 
of Trade or to a ‘cheap and expeditious tribunal’ created ad hoc. 
Assuming that such a tribunal could be successfully, established—a 
large assumption, as I shall show presently—it is safe to say that it 
could do nothing, or almost nothing, to satisfy the expectations of 
those who demand its establishment. Reasonable rates are to be, it 
may be presumed, reasonable for the vendor of railway service as well 
as for the purchaser. And the present rates only yield 4 per cent. on 
the capital invested, an amount which can hardly be described as ex- 
cessive considering how real is the risk run by railway investors, as 
witnessed by the fact that over fifty millions of stock receive no 
dividend at all. A reduction of 20 per cent. in the present average of 
charge would more than absorb the entire dividend on ordinary stocks. 
And whilst no one can suppose that public opinion would sanction con- 
fiscation as sweeping as this, a reduction of less than 20 per cent. would 
certainly not satisfy the traders’ representatives. There is another 
point too that is often lost sight of. A tribunal may fix a rate, but 
it cannot fix in all their multifarious details the services to be rendered 
in return for that rate. The railway companies could save millions 
per annum if they conducted their goods traffic in the leisurely and 
economical continental fashion. That such methods will not help the 
development of English trade is undeniable. But for all that it may 
be taken for granted that for each shilling struck off a rate a company 
would withdraw a_ shillingsworth—perhaps two shillingsworth—of 
facilities. Does any one really wish to embark on this disastrous 
game of beggar-my-neighbour ? 

But fortunately such a tribunal is a practical impossibility. Par- 
liament may of course establish it. But Parliament cannot make it 
‘cheap.’ The opposition of a farmer or tradesman to a great railway 
company, commanding the services of hosts of skilled witnesses and 
of a trained legal staff, can only be cheap on condition of being abso- 
lutely futile. Still less can such a tribunal be ‘ expeditious.’ There 
is, say the traders’ representatives, universal dissatisfaction with the 
present rates, of which there are in existence at least a hundred 
million, Assuming dissatisfaction to find vent in action once in ten 
thousand times, how long will it be before the expeditious tribunal 
reaches the end of its original cause-list? But enough of this. It 
would not have been worth while spending one word on a proposal so 
absolutely impracticable were it not that the fact of its being seriously 
made is strong evidence of the need of bringing the dry light of reason 
to bear on a question which is at present in the hands of those worst 
possible guides, the men with a grievance. 
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To protest against attempts to fix rates ab extra is not, be it 
observed, the same thing as to say that the public have no ground of 
complaint against the recent increase of rates. One might admit that 
the recent increases were excessive and uncalled for; one might even 
go so far as to hold that the railways ought to have understood that 
the new maxima were only fixed by Parliament pour rire with no idea 
of their having any practical effect, that the compulsory reductions— 
and they were very numerous—ought to have been submitted to 
unresistingly, that in no single instance a compensatory increase ought 
to have been so much as attempted ; and yet one might still think that 
the less the Government interfere in the matter of rate-fixing the 
better. For all the evidence goes to show—and in the last thirty years 
the world has accumulated a good deal of experience as to methods of 
railway management—that Government officials are much more likely 
to keep rates up than to bring them down ; that they ‘ are not occupied 
with the question how to lower rates but how to keep the right propor- 
tion between existing rates.’ The tendency of Government interference, 
whether executive or judicial, is always to protect the individual at 
the expense of the community ; to refuse to permit the concession of 
low rates to locality A or trade X unless simultaneously corresponding 
concessions be made to localities B, C, or to trades Y, Z. And if the 
company does not see the way to this, in the result the concession is 
not made at all, and so the average rate to the community at large is 
raised. But we must leave this point and come to another anda more 
practical one. 

Admitting that the recent action of the companies may have been 
without justification, certainly it was not without excuse. The last 
few years have seen a very serious increase in working expenses caused 
by the pressure of public opinion and the consequent action of the 
Board of Trade. One day it is a heavy capital expenditure on new 
appliances for signalling and so forth, coupled with heavy revenue ex- 
penditure on maintenance and new signalmen’s wages. Then again the 
rapid extension of the system of workmen’s tickets threatens to reduce 
to a vanishing point the profit from suburban traffic. Or once more 
it is a question of higher wages and shorter hours for the entire staff. 
A statutory eight hours day for railway men is apparently quite within 
the region of practical politics. Mr. Keir Hardie may calculate that 
this will find work for 150,000 of the unemployed. Railway managers 
may be forgiven if they regard it rather as sweeping away two-thirds 
of the dividend on their ordinary capital. Nervous apprehension of 
what the future may have in store for them has consequently taken 
the place of the cheery optimism which in the old days encouraged 
managers to reduce rates or increase facilities, confident that the 
resulting increase of trade would ere long recoup them. Another 
point must not be lost sight of in this connection. The traders have 
not apparently seen it, and the railway companies can hardly be 
expected to call public attention to it. But for all that it is of the 
utmost importance. Hitherto the railway companies have fought with 
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one another, each endeavouring by lowering rates to increase the 
trade of their respective systems. The Caledonian and Glasgow and 
South Western have carried sugar almost at the price of coal so as to 
enable the Greenock refiners to invade the market of the London 
refiners. Grimsby fish has been enabled to compete at Brighton and 
Hastings with fish caught outside the dining-room windows. And so 
on throughout the trade of the country. But the agitation of the last 
few years is rapidly bringing about a different grouping. Traders are 
combining against the railways ; and the railways in their turn are 
combining for defence against the traders. The upshot will be before 
long a districting of the entire country. Each railway will confine 
itself to its own territory ; they will concede to each other what the 
traders call ‘the natural advantages of their geographical position’ ; 
the area of supply to each consuming point will be thereby 
restricted and the probability of augmented charges in a limited 
market will be thereby increased. In the long run the railways 
may gain in this way; so may certain middlemen; but the consumer 
scarcely, 

A word in conclusion by way of practical suggestion. That the 
‘railway problem,’ as they call it in America, is with us at this 
moment in an acute form is sufficiently evident ; that—to use another 
Americanism—it has come to stay, is equally obvious. That the State 
will be forced to interfere more than it has done in the past with 
railway management, may be taken for granted. Let us then be 
careful that this State interference commences at the right point and 
advances in the right direction. Of the danger! of acting on the 
advice of the so-called practical men—men who not only lack the 
qualifications for solving this most intricate economic problem, but 
who are unaware that there so much as exists a problem to solve at 
all, I have already said enough. There is one thing that can be done 
at this moment with safety. We can insist on more light. Our 
English railway statistics have been for years past a bye-word in 
every country in the world. That they have not been reformed long 
since is equally discreditable to the companies and to the Board of 
Trade. If our statistics were recast, so as to tell us for the first time 
how much work our railways do, and what they charge for doing it, 
we should at least have a basis of indisputable fact on which to argue 
and to act. Again, whatever betide, the Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade must be strengthened. In the United States there 
are some thirty State and Interstate Commissions to control the 

1 I have said ‘danger.’ I might have used the word ‘impossibility.’ A few 
weeks back there appeared in parallel columns of the Times two letters, the one from 
a member of the House of Commons, protesting against ‘ preferential rates for 
foreign produce,’ the other from a member of the House of Lords, reproaching the 
companies for not lowering the rates for imported American feeding stuffs. Though 
of course the two accusations are mutually destructive, it is safe to say that ninety, 


nine readers out of every hundred sympathised both with the peer and the M.P. 
and regarded them both as vigilant champions of the public interest. 
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railways; they cost over £100,000 per annum. The French Minister 
of Public Works has between 800 and 900 officials under him for this 
purpose. Their united salaries amount even now to £160,000 per 
annum, but the Budget Committee of the Chamber, recognizing the 
inadequacy of the existing staff, has just agreed to an addition to 
the estimates of £30,000 per annum to allow for its extension. The 
Board of Trade staff consists of an assistant secretary, three inspectors 
(for engineering purposes only), and a handful of clerks. For supervis- 
ing traffic matters the Board has no staff whatever. The appointment 
of inspecting officers, with the same powers of enquiry and report in 
reference to the commercial side of railway business that the existing 
officials have in reference to matters involving the public safety, would 
be a step in the right direction. 

These are matters for the Government. But it is for English 
economists to put an end, in another respect, to the present discredit- 
able state of things. At this moment there exists neither book nor course 
of academic instruction, from which the rising generation of traders 
can learn to regard the railway problem from the point of view of the 
public and of the shareholders, ‘while the rising generation of railway 
officials can in turn be taught that railways are not mere private 
undertakings, and that the public rights are paramount even over the 
shareholders’ interests. When information and instruction have had 
time to lighten in some degree the present black darkness of public 
ignorance, we may go on with some hope of success to further measures 
of control. What form those measures should take, whether, for 
instance, the conciliation clause (the one successful feature of the Act 
of 1888) should be extended in its operation, whether directors 
nominated by public authority should be placed on the different rail- 
way boards, whether consultative councils of railway customers should 
be formed after the fashion of the Prussian Bezirkseisenbahnriithe 
all over the country, whether compulsory consolidations and rearrange- 
ments should be carried through by Parliament—all these and such like 
questions are, as it seems to me, hardly ripe as yet even for profitable 
discussion. W. M. AcwortH 


WoRKING MEN’s INSURANCE AND THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION 


Ir is a striking sign of the faith which large classes of German 
employers feel in the practical success of their State insurance of 
working men that the trade associations should strongly urge the 
setting up of an elaborate tabular display at Chicago of the three laws 
on Sickness, Accident, Old Age and Invalidity. It is understood that 
none were more bent upon this exhibition than influential employers 
tpon whom has fallen the chief burden under the Accident Law. 


1 See the tabular summary appended. 
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I saw in one of their trade papers last summer an article in 
which it was maintained that the United States especially should be 
taught the advantages of the scheme. The implication clearly was 
that competition would be fairer between the two countries if both 
alike bore the burdens which the legislation imposes. There is, 
however, both a courageous and generous purpose to show the entire 
plan of organisation, administration,.costs, benefits, and results. The 
work, which I have been privileged to see, as thus far completed, is done 
with extreme skill and admirable popular effect, a result due largely to 
Dr. Zacher, a member-of the Imperial Insurance Department. That 
the Americans should become interested in so imposing an experi- 
ment is perhaps as likely as what has already come about in Switzer- 
land, France, Denmark, and England, as a direct or indireet result of 
the discussion and example in Germany. No one would have believed, 
when Schaeffle first caught at the passage in Carlo Marlo which 
contains the entire idea of Compulsory State Insurance, that many of 
the most trusted statesmen, statisticians, and economists in Europe 
would be won to some form of this remedy in so brief atime. It is 
very evident that the distinct acceptance of trade responsibility, as dis- 
tinguished from individual responsibility, for accidents, and much 
sickness as well, will carry many and profound changes with it. One 
consequence is already evident in the reaction against traditional 
ideas of charity and poor relief as remedies that are either fair or 
adequate. From those who have toiled hardest for this German 
scheme, one hears expressions of extreme satisfaction that the in- 
fluence has already been so wide and powerful. It is therefore natural 
that confidence should be felt in the results at the World’s Fair. 

This hope is thus expressed: ‘ Since the conditions which disturb 
the harmony between employer and employed are everywhere prac- 
tically the same, it is a natural expectation that the consideration 
which German working men owe to the beneficent initiation of the 
Emperor and to the sacrifices of the employers should find a re- 
sponse in other civilised countries for the welfare of the race and 
the peace of society.’ It is explained in the guide which will 
accompany-the tables that the purchasing power of the mark is about 
equivalent to a half-dollar in the States, and thus assumed that the 
scheme could be adjusted to the higher standard of wages and living. 

The tables of the Old Age and Invalidity Law show that when 
the ‘state of permanence’ is reached (Beharrungszustand) about 
1,500,000 persons, in a population of 50 millions, will receive a 
benefit in annuities of 330,000,000 marks.! If the benefits which go 
to the sick and injured under the other two laws are added, we have 
the considerable sum of 500,000,000 marks yearly going to the 
labourers. Already nearly 1,000,000,000 of marks have gone to 
them. 


i See the tabular summary appended. 
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It is claimed that about one-half of this has been contributed by 
employers. How far this sum can, in the long run, be thrown on to 
the consumer and reckoned into the cost of production is held justly 
to be beyond computing, Admitting that the burden must become a 
part of the costs of production, it is widely maintained that an 
enormous portion of the burden must permanently be born by the 
well-to-do classes as consumers. In forty-three cases of employers 
thirty-eight have assured me that thus far they could not throw off the 
expenses. The distinct impression given by the tables is that the 
labourers’ advantage is great and unquestioned. 

The fact is made clearly to appear that, as compared with the 
Employers’ Liability Act of 1871, litigation between employer and 
employed has almost wholly ceased. Light is thrown upon several 
obscure points about which there has been much misunderstanding, 
e.g., that the contributions of the insured to the accident fund are 
in inverse ratio to those of the employer to the sick fund. The 
labourers pay but 11 per cent. of the accident burden, while the 
employers pay 334 per cent. to the sick fund. Again, of the vexed 
question of liability, it has been said that personal liability wholly 
escapes, but every convicted employer or agent who may, even by 
negligence, have caused an accident is definitely liable to the injured 
person, or the family, for the excess of the award above what is granted 
under the law. Though the trade associations or sick funds pay in 
the first instance, they may claim the full amount from such employer 
or agent. It will be far more difficult to make the average Yankee 
understand why a labourer whose accident was caused by an unjusti- 
fied fault of his own should yet get his pay. Why, for instance, should 
a labourer, who goes two miles out of his way by a wholly exceptional 
and unaccustomed road, and meets with an accident in a swamp as he 
tries to jump across a bog, still get his pension? A long list of such 
actual cases could be given, which would excite no little merriment in 
the Chicago audience. The public mind has not been prepared there 
by the long discussion of trade and even social responsibility for 
industrial injuries. Another point often criticised receives fair explana- 
tion. The comparison between the higher awards (two-thirds of the 
earnings) under the Accident Law, and the more meagre pension of 
the Old Age and Invalidity Law, has excited much comment. In the 
table under ‘normal payment’ we find that the yearly pension 
including the State subsidy of 50 marks is for invalids after five 
‘waiting years,’ about :— 


115 marks in the 1st class 
(Ds 
TBD os) 5s a Brees. 
141 _—O,, >» a SER .,, 
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Even after fifty years it is but— 


162 marks in the Ist class 
266. .,. 2 +; 2nd .,; 
S44 55 ad gp OEMs 
G48: 55. | <gg35, Ses 


For persons seventy years old :— 


106 marks in the 1st class 
USS. os, 4) ox Be 
IGS 5, « ae 
19 2 6 ag 5g SOR 


Here is an average old age pension of perhaps £7 yearly. It 
would be entertaining to hear the comments of the American labourer 
at Chicago when he learns that, after paying his dues until he has 
completed his seventieth year, he shall enter into the joys of 35 dollars 
per year. In fairness it must, however, be said that it is hoped to 
lower this age limit, and also that 100 to 150 marks yearly, to the 
average German labourer at this age, is a very important addition, not 
only on its own account, but for its tendency to keep the aged among 
their children. It is further said with reasonableness that ‘ a sudden 
accident in industry is a misfortune that cannot be foreseen, while a 
slow decline from loss of bodily vigour or in consequence of disease, &c., 
comes in the ordinary course of life and must be taken into account 
beforehand by the prudent labourer.’ The tables, with the accompany- 
ing explanations, make it clear that an adjustment of the principles of 
this legislation to another and different standard of living might easily 
be justified if an adequate measure of trained and trustworthy officials 
were at hand to manage it. The possible elasticity of the scheme ; 
the many radical changes, both of organisation and administration, 
which may be made without sacrifice of its essential character, are 
among the best features of these tables and the guide. 

Discussion of labour problems and remedies is of long standing in 
the United States, and yet anything like popular discussion of those 
deeper questions which assume radical changes in the attitude of 
Federal or local government toward industrial society is very recent. 
This discussion has now come, and it has reached a point where so 
commanding an experiment as this compulsory insurance will excite 
universal and genuine interest. It is perhaps to be regretted that 
little except the bare results can be ‘exposed,’ while the long and 
searching discussion, which preceded this German legislation, cannot 
appear. It is a legislation explained only by its history, and the 
results at best are as yet too meagre to decide whether the great end 

sought—economie security for the masses—will be reached or not. 
That immense interest has been aroused by these measures and power- 
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ful forces are being brought to bear upon the recent handling of the 
most pressing issues is already an assured result. To have stirred the 
real strength of a nation, and to have directed this strength upon 
those questions with which politics must more and more deal, is in 
itself a distinction. That this great endeavour should be in the hands 
of a government whose various organs are trained to such precision 
and mastery is certain to give the experiment, both in its failures and 
successes, an incalculable value for other nations that are now at their 
wits’ ends to know how with dignity or efficiency to cope with the 
problems that centre about a poverty and insecurity that are felt to be 
intolerable even if they are lighter than in other days. 


TABULAR SUMMARY OF THE WORKMEN’S INSURANCE OF THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE, 


Total Population, 50,000,000. Wage Workers, 12,500,000 


1892 Summary 




















| 
| Insurance against 
| 

es ; sae 
| Sickness. Accident. Invalidity. | 
ere ser ——— | 
Personsimsured ........... 7 000 18,000,000 11,200,000 
Persons relicved .. 2. 226. se 2,752,000 210,000 187,000 | 
Receipts (Marks)... ........ 132,000,000 68,000,000 | 108,200,000 | 

Including employers ....... 31,000,000 54,000,000 47,375,000 
Contributions employed ....... 77,500,000 — 47,375,000 | 
Expenses ....... Serie: ret -e/h0° 6/09 124,000,000 54,000,000 108,200,000 | 
Including costs of relief. . 2... 95,000,000 32,500,000 22,400,000 | 
Including costs of administration . 66,200,000 | 7,400,000 4,480,000 | 
Accumulated funds ..... . 110,000,000 | 101;000;000 | 162,850,000 | 

MEBMOE SOR CREO.. 6 5. 55s ces ks 35 | 185 120 

Charges per person insured . . 14 3 9 

Sickness InsuRANCE 
I.—Total Result, 1892 
Cases | 
er =. | Persons Days of Receipts ses. 
Organisation of |Number, ; Days of | Receipts. Expenses. ¥ 
_ ron | insured. ciorness, Sickness. | (Marks.) — (Marks.) Funds. 


| | 























Compulsory Sick | 19,700 | 6,749,000 2,405,000 | 38,000,000 92,000,000 


Isor 115,000,000 
Association. | | ds 
| | 


108,000,000 


Voluntary Sick As- | 














nta 2,300 | 974,000 847,000 | 5,500,000 | 17,000,000 16,000,000 18,000,000 
sociation | | 
| or 
Total. . .| 22,000 | 7,723,000 2,752,000 | 43,500,000 | 132,000,000 124,000,000 110,000,000 
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II.—Average Result, 1885—1890 





: 2 | 
; : | Per case of Relief per 100 in- | ; } 
+ Marks yearly per person insured. | “Siynse O° | Prssie oat P enti a Relief per 100 Marks: 
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| 
ee = 
Contributions | Expenses of | | | 4 
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Em- | Em | Mar | | Sick | Ex- | sick | 'Medi- | Hos- | o 
































nage- 
ployer. shaped Relief ment. [Funds days. |penses. Male. winks ia, pay. Doctor, cine. | [Burial a | 
| 
| 


| 
3°69 10°09 | 11°77 0°81 9°73 157 | 32°41 3 4 31°8 8 | 363 47°91 19°97 16°04 10° 49| 4 28 | 1°31 


III.—Normal Payments 


Contributions are paid—one-third by employers, two-thirds by 
employed up to 3 per cent. of the daily wage. 

The sick relief includes :— 

(1) Free medical attendance and medicines. 

(2) In case of disablement, a sick pay equal to 50 per cent. of daily 
wage, or free hospital treatment and half the sick pay for the family : 
during thirteen weeks, 

(3) Similar relief for women in childbed for four weeks. 

(4) In case of death, funeral expenses equal to twenty times daily 
wages. 

‘Sickness Insurance, June 15, 1883, includes persons engaged in 
trade and commerce, working for wages or salary up:to 2,000 marks 
yearly. It is managed by local sick associations organised for the 
various branches of trade. This will be extended to persons employed 
in agriculture, forestry, and domestic service, whose sick relief is now 
regulated by State or community. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


I.—Total Result, 1892 





Persons ‘compen Receipts. | Expenses. | Funds. | 
arse ~ | (Marks.) | (Marks.) | (Marks.) | 


EERE eee ee Oe, 


Organisation of 
insurance. mumnber Works. | insured. 

















Industrial Trades’ 64 405,000 5,000,000 114,700 56,500,000 | 44,000,000 97,000,000 | 
Association. } an nt ae - 
Agricultural As- 48 | 4,777,000 | 12,400,000 51,400 8,500,000 7,000,000 4,000,000 
sociation. | 
Offices for State | 356 — 600,000 10,900 3,000,000 | 3,000,000 —_ | 
Yorks 








| 


Total. . .| 468 © 5,182,000 18,000,000 177,000 | +68,000,000 | 54,000,000 | 101,000,000 
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II.— Average Result 





Compensation per 1,000 insured. 


| Marks per person insured. 
| Marks | 























| Sines ie — » entnnetemeesee 
| Financial Year. Re | Ex-  siodecomaas 
| | Contributions | | penses pore Injured | Survivors, Allowances to 
| j\Compen-| of Funds ” | persons.| ———_——— | 
| |.Em- | Em- | sation. |Manage- ee | Sur- | 
| ployers ployed. | ment. Widows. Orphans Parents. Injured.) vivors. 
| ' j 
| / | 
\a | —— 
In the year 1890] 298) — | 140 | 0-40 | 5°52) 20000 63 | 1-0 1°9 01 68°66 | 21°35 
| | | | | | 
| In the 59th year 6°86 | 6°40 0-40 /13°72) 20000 217 | 83 50 0°3 67°44 | 30°20 | 
| \ | | 





III.—Normal Payments 


The contributions are annually levied on employers proportionately 
to the extent of their business (i.e. the wages paid or the number 
of hands employed), and to the risk of accident in the various 

, occupations. 

The compensation includes :— 

(a) In case of bodily injuries from the beginning of the fourteenth 
week after the occurrence of the accident, z.e. in continuation of the 
sick relief insurance :—1. The expenses of the cure. 2. An allowance 
during disablement up to 663 per cent. of the yearly earnings, or 
free hospital treatment during the whole cure and an allowance for 
the family as in case of death. 

(b) In case of fatal injuries:—3. The funeral expenses equal to 
twenty times the daily wages, not less, however, than thirty marks. 
4. An allowance to the survivors from the day of death—widows 
and children, up to 60 per cent. ; parents, when needy, equal to 20 per 
cent. of the yearly earnings. 

The Accident Insurance established by Imperial Laws of 1884-1887, 
comprises workpeople engaged in industry and agriculture, officials 
with yearly salaries up to 2,000 marks and small employers; it is 
based on mutuality of the employers united in trades’ associations. 
The insurance organization will be extended to persons employed in 
commerce, handicrafts, and petty trades, 


INVALIDITY AND OLD AGE INSURANCE 


I.—Totai Result, 1892 





State 











Organisation of } Persons Persons Receipts. | Expenses. subsidie Funds. 
insurance. Number. ; insured. pensioned.,) (Marks.) | (Marks.) *(Marks,) (Marks.) 
| | | Marks. 
| stil: ase aca i 
Insurance Institutions. | 31 10,690,000 | 183,650 | 92,000,000 | 17,130,000 | 9,020,000 | 151,540,000 | 
Special Organisations. 9 510,000 4,150 | 7,000,000 550,000 = 180,000 = 11,310,000 
DD sivicesnestseinss 40 11,200,000 187,800 | 99,000,000 17,680,000 9,200,000 162,850,000 



















Compensation per 100 Marks, 
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PROTECTION AND THE COST OF PRODUCTION 





II.—Average Result 


Marks per person insured. 





The Invalidity and Old Age Insurance, established January 1, 
1891, by Imperial Law of June 22, 1889, comprises the working- 
people of all trades in territorial organisation (differing from accident 
and sickness insurance limited to branches of trade), and promises 
when in state of permanence (Beharrungszustand) on every 100 insured, 
one Old Age and two Invalidity Pensioners, 7.e. out of 50,000,000 
population the benefit of 330,000,000 marks annuities to about 1,500,000 
persons. JOHN GRAHAM Brooks 


PROTECTION AND THE Cost OF PRODUCTION. 


Durie the Presidential contest in America the protectionists started 
a novel theory which was called ‘tariff for wages only.’ Various ex- 
cuses had to be found for imposing excessive tariff duties, and this was 
one. Experience had taught the protectionists that something more 
convincing was required than the claim put forward by certain leaders 
four years ago that protection was necessary to raise prices. Then it 
was represented that the country was suffering from an epidemic of low 
prices, and McKinleyism was applied as a remedy. The people found 
the remedy a great deal worse than the disease. Nor could the pro- 
tectionists pretend that a high tariff was needed to protect ‘ infant in- 
dustries,’ like the iron industry which had existed for a hundred years, 
No. 9.—VvOL. II L 








Yearly pension. Pensions per 100 Pensions per 10 


(Marks.) insured. Marks. 
Financial = eee : 
year. | 
Contri- State Manage-| In- Old In- Old In- Old 
bution. subsidy. Pension ment. Funds. validity. age. validity. age. Total. validity., Age. 
In the first 8°21 0°54 1°36 0°40 709 = =113°51 = 125°08 000 , 1°20 1°20 0°00 100-00 
year. L 
In the 50th | 18°00 6°00 27°34 | «40°40 125°33 = 225-60 35°00 11°40 1°20) 12%0 =94°07 5°93 | 
year, | | | 
III.—Normal Payments 
|= Il. III. IV. 
In the Wage Classes I.—IV. with yearly earnings. Up to 350 Upto 550 Upto 850 Over 850 
Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks. 
Weekly contribution, payable half by employer, half by O14 0°20 O24 0°30 
| employed. 
Total contributions of the insured {; waiting years. 16°45 23°50 28.20 35°25 | 
TR CG see ccs stecencrvencsenancassscreesen 50 calendar years. 227°50 347°10 438°10 56080 | 
| 
Yearly pension with State subsidy of 50 Marks each— 
(a) For invalids, persons unfit §5 waiting years. 115°20 124°20 131740 141°00 
for work after ........0..0600++. (50 calendar years. 162-00 266°40 344-40 448°20 
(b) For persons 70 years old, still able to work......... 10680 135°00 163°20 191-40 
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or the woollen industry which was two centuries old. They still relied 
on the ‘development and the diversification of native industries,’ but 
something more was required to touch the working classes—to make 
them feel that protection was designed to benefit them. It was there- 
fore argued that, as wages were higher in the United States than in 
England, protection was required to pay for, or as the phrase was, to 
‘compensate,’ the higher priced American labour. This theory does 
not harmonise with the fact that wages in America are lowest in all 
protected industries. The best paid workers are those engaged in 
industries which cannot be protected. The assumption was that a pro- 
tective duty was necessary to equalise the difference between the labour 
cost in America and in other competing countries. Unfortunately for 
those who put this theory forward and applied it specially to the iron 
and steel industries, the protective tariff already imposed was equal to 
more than twice the difference in labour cost. The duty on steel beams, 
for instance, is £4 Os. 8d. per ton, or three pounds mere than the differ- 
ence in the labour cost between England and America. Indeed were the 
English manufacturer to pay no wages at all and nothing for freight, 
the protection which the American producer receives would still give 
him the advantage of 8s. per ton. 

These facts on the relative cost of production in England and America 
are obtained from a valuable report issued by the Labour Department 
at Washington, which was frequently drawn upon during the Presidential 
election campaign for figures to upset the protectionist theories. It 
is the most important report on the subject which has ever been issued. 
It is the only one which attempts to compare the various items in the cost 
of production—including labour—in the staple industries of different 
countries. It is a huge volume of 1400 pages, but we may dip into it 
here and there with advantage without trying to analyse the whole of 
the contents. The report contains the results of an investigation into 
the cost of production of iron and steel in the United States, in England 
and on the Continent—mainly in Belgium. The investigation has been 
continued into the textile and glass industries. 

THE Mernops Aporrep.—Mr. Carroll D. Wright, the American 
Commissioner of Labour, under whose supervision the elaborate report 
was produced, explains the methods adopted in collecting statistical 
information. Experts and agents were sent direct to producers in 
America and England armed with schedules. ‘The personal method,’ 
says Mr. Wright, ‘ of sending well-informed, well-instructed agents to 
obtain in person what is wanted is the only one that will secure satis- 
factory results.’ In America pressure could be brought to bear on 
producers to divulge the facts, but European manufacturers had to be 
approached with a polite note from the American Consul. The Depart- 
ment was more than gratified with the success of its investigation. 
Producers on both sides of the Atlantic were found willing to open their 
books and give every information. The names of the firms were not of 
course given. 
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Wuart is ‘THE Cost oF Propuction’?—What is meant by the 
cost of production has been variously defined by economists. For the 
purposes of this inquiry the definition had to be strict in order that 
an exact parallel might be obtained. It was held to mean the expense 
of production, exclusive of all depreciation in the value of plant, in- 
terest, insurance, royalties, charges for freight, &c. It was deemed 
sufficient to include only those elements of cost which are universal, 
positive, and absolutely essential—those elements which are common 
to all producers and do not vary in different countries. 

Cost or Propuction IN THE UNITED StTaTEs AND ENGLAND 
COMPARED. Iron.—The report after giving details of the cost of the 
different elements which enter into the production of a ton of iron— 
the ore, limestone, cinder, coke, coal, labour, work of officials and 
clerks, &c.—in several establishments, strikes what we may consider 
a fair representative average. What is known as gray forge iron costs 
to produce per ton (in dollars and cents): $13.50 in America, $8.031 
in England, and $9.065 on the Continent. Bessemer pig-iron averages 
$15.366 per ton in America, $10.326 in England, and $11.739 on the 
Continent. The report says :— 


‘The cost of making pig-iron at Middlesbrough, England, where free competition 
has foreed on mining companies moderate profits, averages $8.81 per ton, of 
which $7.17 is represented by the raw material used, so that it is plain that the 
higher cost in this country is caused almost wholly by the rack-rent paid to mine 
owners and to railroads carrying raw materials, and that these two classes are the 
real beneficiaries of the excessive tariff that, starting with pig as a basis, raises 
the value of iron and steel products to so high a level that we are shut out from 
the trade of the world.’ 


The report which thus condemns protection was produced by a 
protectionist administration. The ‘tariff for wages’ argument is com- 
pletely exploded by these figures, for they show that the cost of 
production is more in Belgium than in England, although the wages 
of Belgian workmen are perhaps not much more than half the rate of 
wages in England. The figures given with regard to muck bar-iron 
are similar to those produced, American cost being $26, English cost 
$16, and Continental $17. The relative cost for the production of 
finished bar-iron is as follows: in the United States $34, in England 
$23, on the Continent $24. 

Cost or Propucine Steen Rams 1x ENGLAND AND AMERICA,— 
The following table compares the cost (in dollars and cents) of materials 
required for making a ton of steel rails in England and America, in- 
cluding the direct labour cost involved :— 


Total cost of ore, limestone, coal, coke .. sibvaveweerscs Soave voc cv QO (SIRS 
Cost of direct iabour in producing above ‘materials Suaaoeere rata 3.546 4.918 
Total cost of converting same and cinder into pig-iron...... ....... 1.573 2.482 
Cost of direct labour involved in conversion..................... ........ 0.784 1.576 
Total cost of converting pig-iron into steel ingots ........ ............ 2.106 3.361. 


L 2 
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United 


England. States. 
Cost of direct labour in process .......... savesagaancsce, MOL $2.502 
Total cost of converting steel ingots into steel blooms putea dyeetuses 1.437 
Cost of direct labour in process ......... se, LOBES 
Total cost of converting steel ingots (in ‘England blooms s) ‘into 
ton steel rails ....... Fe ita RO A A Or Pt ER Bn A ea I MS 3.685 
Cost of direct labour in process soni jocds sebsecscbacimenblesaveskerartecscs: Glee 2.502 
Total net oostione’ton steel rauls: ... ......c.césecisscssese ideveccesesises.. LBGI4 24.666 
Dost of divrect IabOUrT INVOLVE... ::.6.50.:ccc..0sccsesicssewsseccocssesscoccoces, “Gebel 11.597 
Pericank.o8 Givecs IADOUP-OOBE: . ... 66. ssse: 6 ase sce cus seweare Soaecennesis 42 47 


It will be noticed that ‘blooms’ do not figure in the American 
process of manufacture. England has again an advantage over the 
Continent, in the total cost, of $3. But for protection, however, the 
United States could beat any country in the world for cheapness of 
production in iron and steel. The report says :— 


‘Labour cost in one ton of steel rails, speaking now of labour cost after all the 
material have been assembled in the steel works, and are ready to be subjected to 
the proper manipulations for the production of standard steel rails, should from the 
conditions existing be less per ton relatively in this country than in Great Britain 
or on the Continent of Europe, because American producers of rails dispense with 
at least one expensive process still adhered to by many foreign producers, and 
furthermore our materials in the United States, ore, &c., are purer than those used 
in most other countries; hence the quantity of ore required for the production of 
a ton of steel rails is less here than in foreign countries, and the labour required 
to handle the material is in consequence also less.’ 


If we add the fact that in America it is very much easier to 
assemble the materials necessary, it will be seen that the Americans 
have another advantage. In Pennsylvania, for instance, the head- 
quarters of American protectionism, coal and iron ore are in close 
proximity and easy of access, and fuel is handy in the shape of 
natural gas. The conditions are all there for making the production 
of iron and steel cheaper than in any country in the world-—all except 
the Free Trade. RoBert Donap 





THE BROKEN HILL STRIKE. 


BETWEEN nine and ten years ago, in the early spring-time, a 
shepherd was mustering sheep on a station in the far west of New 
South Wales. Before him lay a long low hill, covered with the usual 
salt-bush and mulga scrub of the arid interior, save for its crest consist- 
ing of an extensive outcrop of ironstone, broken and weather-beaten, 
amid the numerous surface indentations of which the wallaby found a 
congenial home. The discovery of silver in the district had set men’s 
minds working as to the possibility of yet other hidden metallic 
deposits, but the Broken Hill from its unpromising appearance had as 
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yet tempted no one to any extended scrutiny. Under the impression 
that tin might be found the shepherd pegged out a section of the surface 
and secured the lease for mining purposes. To-day, close by where 
once the sheep and the wallaby fed, stands the second town of New 
South Wales, containing 28,000 inhabitants, supported by probably 
the largest silver mine in the world and its numerous offshoots. 
From the Broken Hill Proprietary mine alone have been raised 
during seven years some 36,500,000 ounces of silver and 152,000 
tons of lead, with the prospect of vast yields in the future. Despite 
a scanty rainfall of some sixteen inches per annum, the prevalence of 
‘dust-storms,’ the pollution of the atmosphere by noxious fumes from 
many ‘smelters,’ and with the thermometer in the hot season rising to 
100° Fahr. in the shade, the town has progressed by leaps and bounds 
from canvas to iron, and iron to brick and stone, doing its business with 
Adelaide, over 300 miles away. Here, too, despite, or perhaps because 
of, its isolated position the 8,000 miners, many of them Cornishmen, 
created a stronghold of trade unionism, with several enthusiastic 
leaders, prominent among whom were Richard Sleath, a powerful fellow, 
masterful, popular, and of moderate educational attainments, and W. J. 
Ferguson, of less stature, better educated, and a fairly good speaker. 
Labour troubles have arisen on more than one occasion, notably 
during the maritime strike of 1891, for among the more staid workmen 
were those younger in years and without family ties to whom there 
was life and gratifying excitement in any local conflict, while among 
many had spread vague socialistic notions and dim ideas as to national- 
isation of the country’s mining industry. 

With wages ruling at standard rates, 8s. to 10s. per diem, and with 
the comforts of civilisation gradually but surely finding their way into 
the ‘ city of the desert,’ little open fault could be found respecting the 
mode of carrying on the mines or the number of workers maintained. 
Besides, every one had the possible chance of realising wealth in the 
fluctuations of mining speculation in the early feverish stages of the 
industry, and in supplying the wants of every-day life in such a rapidly 
prosperous centre. This phase of the industry naturally has its 
limits. The rich Kaolin finds are easily worked ; but now, as the mines 
are further developed, sulphide ores take the place of oxide ores, and 
the difficulty of treating such, rich as they are, remains still to be 
adequately overcome. Though the ‘big mine,’ with its dividends of a 
million sterling a year, and now turning out silver at a profit on present 
prices of about 1s. 6d. per ounce, forms the great object-lesson of the 
Barrier Ranges, it must not be forgotten that much capital has been 
expended by other concerns on inferior ground, and even ‘wild cat’ 
claims have not been unknown. 

Then, too, the price of silver has fallen steadily, and the mines 
treating low-grade ores have found it incumbent to review their 
financial position and economise in the matter of working expenses. 
The system of ‘double-handed’ underground working has_ been 
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graphically described by a visitor to the mines in a way certainly not 
over-flattering to the men. He says, ‘ If they agree to work eight hours 
for 8s. or 10s., do they fulfil their agreement? One man picks away at 
a face of ore and one sits down behind him till shovelling is needed, 
when Jack jumps up and John sits down.’ 

In June, 1892, the mining companies, associated in action, resolved 
to terminate the existing agreements with the miners’ union, which 
were confirmed during the progress of the great maritime strike. 
They stated the position of affairs in the following terms :— ‘1. It has 
been patent to the directors of the associated mines for some time past 
that the mines cannot be worked with proper advantage under the 
agreements, and that has been fully explained in letters from the 
mining companies to your association. 2. It was therefore unanim- 
ously decided by the mining companies that notice of the termination 
of the agreements of 1889-90 should be given, to take effect from 30th 
July next. 3. The mining companies cannot possibly consent to 
arbitrate as to the right of either side to give notice of the termination 
of agreements. 4. The mining companies claim the right to work the 
mines as they deem best, and cannot refer this right to arbitration. 
5. They have no desire to deal harshly with the workers in any branch 
of their service, or to reduce their earnings.’ This statement involved 
(a) the ‘ stoping of ore,’ 7.e. breaking out the ore in bulk, by contract 
instead of day labour; (b) the right to employ non-union labour ; and 
(c) the refusal to arbitrate on either of these points. It must be borne 
in mind that the existing agreements provided that ‘in the event of 
any future trouble arising, the point or points at issue shall be referred 
to a court of arbitration, of an equal number on either side—say 
three ; but the mining companies say that this provision was intended 
to apply only to troubles foreign to the mines, where the miners were 
likely to strike out of sympathy with other unions. The miners 
demurred to the contract system being applied to underground work 
as involving a positive reduction of wages; but the real bone of con- 
tention was the future non-recognition of the unions. 

On July 3rd, as the result of a mass meeting (not a ballot), the men 
decided :to come out of the mines at once. A consideration which 
appears to have weighed with the leaders in determining to come out 
so abruptly, was that surface cracks which were visible on one or two 
mines might denote an underground settlement that would necessitate 
a prompt re-timbering in order to avoid serious injury to the properties, 
and so compel a speedy renewal of work. However, as events proved, 
the mines suffered no material injury during the period of the strike. 
Thus began an obstinate conflict, lasting for eighteen weeks, bringing 
about internal stagnation and involving a loss to the colonies amount- 
ing to hundreds of thousands of pounds. What the general opinion about 
matters was then will be sufficiently indicated by an extract from a 
leader in the chief New South Wales journal on July 5th :—‘The 
opinion will probably be generally concurred in that both sides have 
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failed to take the measures open to them to exhaust all conciliatory 
means to obtain a settlement before proceeding to the last extremity.’ 
At the outset, the ‘ defence committee’ appointed by the miners to 
conduct the strike, with the two men who have been already mentioned 
at its head, practically reigned supreme over the town, while addresses 
to the men were a notable feature of each day’s proceedings. The 
committee’s published manifesto set forth, ‘ We are quite sure that the 
mining companies intended to break the agreement at the earliest 
opportunity. They seem to think that they should have reaped the 
advantage gained by employers throughout the colonies, viz.—freedom 
of contract.’ The agreement, however, was not a legally-binding one, 
and the option lay with either side to break it and take the conse- 
quences, including the risk of offending public opinion. A worse time 
for a strike could scarcely have been experienced, when governments 
were largely reducing expenditure on public works, business generally 
was dull, the unions were but recovering from the depletion of funds 
caused by the general strike of 1891; and the town of Broken Hill, in 
particular, was only just getting over the effects of a long-continued 
drought, during which water had to be brought from long distances at 
heavy expense. Steps were, however, at once taken by the committee 
to institute a stringent system of picketing around the mines; their 
word was law, and access to the works was subject to their permission, 
passes being granted, so that, as was said, ‘not even a rabbit should 
get through unawares.’ But few police were stationed in the town. 

As for food and other supplies, the committee adopted the coupon 
system and announced :—‘ In lieu of cash we have started stores of 
our own. We get our goods at wholesale prices and deal them 
out to the men according to the number of their families. The 
labour attached to this distribution of goods is done by our own 
men for nothing. Every person receives his fair share, and con- 
sequently there is nothing wasted. We are feeding at least 15,000 
souls, and everything in connection with the stores is running smoothly.’ 
Boycotting supplies for some of the officials residing on the mines 
was however resorted to, and it was chiefly for high-handed proceed- 
ings early in the strike that the defence committee were afterwards 
indicted. 

Apprehensive of acts of violence and in consequence of free access 
to the mines being denied, the companies appealed to the Government 
for military aid. This was not granted, however, but in consideration 
of the difficulties of the position the labour covenants in their leases 
from the Crown were suspended from operation during the strike. 
Evidence was also sought for with a view to the prosecution of the 
strike committee if necessary, its members being duly warned. The 
committee at the outset expressed confidence that the men had 
nothing to fear from ‘ blackleg labour’ ; those on strike were practical 
miners whose places could not easily be filled. 

As the date (25th August) appointed by the companies for the. 
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adoption of the new conditions of work and reopening of the mines 
approached, considerable anxiety was felt locally as to whether 
sufficient labour would be available to allow some of the mines to 
resume work, and, if so, what the behaviour of the men on strike 
would be. The companies, however, were not able to secure sufficient 
men to justify reopening at the appointed time, and accordingly 
sought for them further afield. There were many of the unemployed of 
Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney to whom the prospect of work at 
the mines was acceptable, and eventually numbers of navvies and 
others were drafted off under engagement to contracting firms at the 
instance of the mining companies until, at the end of September, 
smelting operations in a modified degree had been resumed. On 
arrival of special trains from Adelaide conveying free labourers and 
New South Wales police escorts, riotous proceedings were sometimes 
indulged in by a section of the strikers. The evidence of local resi- 
dents, however, shows that as a whole the miners are a steady-going, 
law-abiding class ; indeed otherwise much evil might have been 
experienced before the strong arm of the law could have been brought 
to bear to suppress serious disorder in such a remote corner of the 
New South Wales territory. The special law officers sent to the 
town reported to the Government that sufficient evidence as to the 
conduct and speeches of the strike leaders was forthcoming to justify 
& prosecution, and on 15th September, at which time the men were 
moving to have the dispute referred to arbitration under the recently 
passed Arbitration and Conciliation Act, the event took place which 
had been anticipated by many, and warrants were executed for the 
arrest of the members of the defence committee. 

General interest was manifested throughout the colonies at the 
indictment of the leaders, who were, after a hearing by the police 
magistrate at Broken Hill, committed for trial at Denilignin, a grazing 
centre sufficiently removed from the scene of conflict to admit of an 
unprejudiced trial. After a patient consideration of the evidence, the 
jury brought in a verdict of guilty on the ground that the six persons 
accused did ‘conspire to solicit, incite, and procure a large number of 
persons to unlawfully combine, conspire, and agree together by divers 
unlawful means to deter, prevent, molest, intimidate, and obstruct 
certain liege subjects of her Majesty the Queen from following and 
carrying on their lawful occupations and callings.’ The men were 
individually sentenced for conspiracy to imprisonment for periods vary- 
ing from a maximum of two years’ duration down to three months. 
The view of the matter taken by the Crown will be evident from the 
remarks of the Minister for Justice, who, when waited upon by a 
deputation asking for release of the men, stated, ‘ No Government 
would ever think of enforcing the criminal law against picketing, 
because I take picketing to be the exercise by Trades Unions of the 
right they undoubtedly have to persuade others by every means in 
their power to abstain from work, but unfortunately in this case the 
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strike committee went very much beyond that.’ It must be remem- 
bered that the law is practically that which obtained in England 
so long ago as 1859. 

The verdict adverse to the strike leaders evoked an immediate 
agitation in labour circles which found expression in the Legislative 
Assembly in Sydney, where a motion was supported by a large number 
of the ‘ labour members’ of the House condemnatory of the policy of 
the Government in connection with the Broken Hill Strike. No hopes 
were held out of any mitigation of the sentences imposed by law, and 
the Ministry by a small majority retained their positions, and a political 
crisis was narrowly averted. The conviction of the leaders, while it 
hastened the conclusion of the conflict, did not at once cause the men 
to give way. A new directive committee was elected, whose conduct 
was marked by more caution and a sharper sense of personal responi- 
bility ; but the continued arrival of free labourers, who were peacefully 
introduced into the mines, rendered the hope of future success more 
and more remote. Early in October an unfruitful attempt was made 
by a section of the men to form a new labour union, the manifesto 
issued stating that 1,100 hands were then employed and more were forth- 
coming, while ‘ the dispute promises to be interminable, and every day 
proves that we cannot hope for victory.’ Before the end of the month 
the police magistrate at Broken Hill informed the Premier, Sir George 
Dibbs, that ‘ the miners now admit they are beaten, but the main body 
still refuse to work. Small parties, however, are going in every day, 
and a split in their ranks might occur at any moment.’ A fortnight 
later, on November 6th, what was styled the official intimation of 
the strike being brought to a termination was made by the Committee. 
It was stated that the various labour unions throughout the colonies 
had remitted some £25,000 to assist the miners, but owing to the 
extreme depression funds were becoming exhausted, while the rush 
of free labourers to the mines continued unabated. It was probable, 
also, that alarge proportion of the strikers would be unable to regain 
their places and considerable distress would be experienced among their 
families. To render such assistance as was practicable an officer of 
the Government Labour Bureau was despatched to the town; and by 
means of free railway passes a considerable number of those who might 
be able to find employment in other localities were enabled to proceed 
on their way. 

Here this paper might fitly conclude; but it may be asked by some 
why, if there was a brand new Act for the purposes of conciliation 
and arbitration its provisions were not taken advantage of? As 
already mentioned, some steps were taken by the men early in 
September to have the dispute brought before a council of conciliation’ 
under the Act, but by what seems singular perverseness the conciliators 
named were the two chief leaders of the strike, whose arrest prevented 
any progress being made until after their trial, when within a few 
days the strike was declared at an end. Even had the way been clear 
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on the side of the men for conciliation there can be little doubt that 
the mining companies would have refused to concur even though under 
the Act the arbitrators’ award is not compulsory in its nature, for it 
was clearly enough intimated during the conflict that the companies 
would not consent to confer, unless freedom of contract were conceded 
and the pickets were withdrawn. On the 11th July the directors of 
the associated mines announced that they had, ‘after deliberate and 
careful consideration, unanimously come to the conclusion that upon 
the resumption of work the management of the mines cannot continue 
to be subject to union rules, and freedom of contract must for the 
future be recognised, thus affording an opportunity for all labour to 
receive full return for service given, without interference or molesta- 
tion from labour agitators.’ As a representative of one of the 
companies stated at the outset, ‘the shearers have had to concede the 
right [of freedom of contract], and so has the great body of maritime 
workers, and therefore there is no reason why the mine-owners should 
not have the same privilege given to them,’ it being also stated that 
‘the principal obstacle to employers taking so kindly as they might 
to the means for ending strife sought to be obtained by having trade 
disputes referred to the board of conciliation and arbitration, is that 
we must approach each other on equal terms, each allowing to the 
other the fullest enjoyment of his civil rights, in this connection 
freedom of contract.’ In conclusion, the system of unionism has lost 
one of its chief remaining strongholds, and freedom of contract rules 
supreme in Australia; while it is certain that with or without labour 
unions and capitalists, and under individualism or a system of 
nationalisation of industry, even where the exploitation of nature’s 
richest gifts is concerned, the main springs of human conduct 
remain the same, and men’s interests coming into conflict—real or 
supposed—will produce that selfishness and distrust which we must 
look to a higher moral standard to subdue. 

ARTHUk DuckWoRTH 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


AccorDING to the recently published official statistics on the move- 
ment of population in France during the year 1891, the number of the 
population has risen to 38,343,192; and 285,458 marriages, 866,377 
births, and 876,882 deaths have been registered against 269,332 
marriages, 838,059 births and 876,505 deaths in 1890. The favour- 
‘able aspects of these statistics are the increased number of marriages 
(+16°126), the highest since 1884, when the number was slightly su- 
perior (289,555), and of births (+ 28,318), although we must bear in 
mind that a few years ago the number constantly exceeded 900,000. 
The dark feature is the permanently high rate of mortality, remaining 
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at the level of 1890, which had been considered as abnormally fatal 
owing to the epidemic of influenza. In 1891 the country remained 
free from any kind of epidemic disease; yet we have an excess of 
10,505 deaths over the total of births, and of 81,955 deaths over the 
corresponding number in 1889. This melancholy increase has been 
localized in Central and Western France (between the Gironde and 
the Seine); in the rest of the country and especially in the South 
there has been a marked improvement on the former year. No dis- 
tinctly prevalent cause is pointed out as being responsible for this 
situation. 

However, if Frenchmen have married a little and died a good deal 
more than in former years, they have not forgotten to practise the 
national virtue of saving, and at the end of 1891 the balance of deposits 
in the Caisses d’ Epargne had risen from 2,911,349,008 francs (in 1890) 
to 3,052,760,224 franes (+ 141,411,216 or say £5,600,000). In fact, 
the Caisses d’Epargne pay a rate of interest (3} per cent.) which is too 
high compared with other national investments, and as a man can keep 
as many accounts of a maximum of 2000 francs as he has children, the 
Caisses d’Epargne are no longer an exclusively popular substitute for 
the old stockings of bygone times. 

The Ministry of Commerce published in December the Annuaire 
des Syndicats Professionnels de France et d’Algérie, under which 
name are included unions of masters, unions of workmen, and 
others of a mixed character. The total of the registered syndicats 
was in July 3,811, with an increase of 558 in the course of one year: 
out of this number 1589 (against 1250 in 1891) are recruited wholly 
from labourers and workmen ; the majority in Paris and in and about 
Lyons, with a total list of members of 288,770 against 205,152 in 
1891. Still, compared with the aggregate of the working population 
of France, it is evident that the owvriers syndiqués are a rather small 
minority, and that if several of the syndicats can exhibit a respectable 
roll of adherents, some are rather like a self-elected staff without an 
army to obey its authority. No information is given respecting their 
financial situation. 

From syndicats to strikes the transition seems quite natural in 
France, but the further transition from strikes to conciliation does not 
appear to work so easily. To promote this desirable end, a special 
law on arbitration was promulgated on the 27th of December, 1892. 
It enacts that in case of a conflict, the masters and workmen may 
jointly or separately direct a petition to the justice of the peace of the 
canton where the conflict has broken out. Within twenty-four hours 
this magistrate sends to the adverse party a notification of the petition 
he has received, inviting them at the same time to appoint delegates, 
whose numbers must not exceed five persons. No reply at the end 
of three days implies refusal. If an acceptance is sent in, the justice 
of the peace invites the delegates of both parties to assemble in a 
Comité de Conciliation, the proceedings of which are directed by him, 
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and if the parties come to an agreement, the latter is drawn up in a 
procés-verbal signed by the delegates and the justice himself. In case 
of non-agreement, the judge invites the delegates to elect one or several 
arbitrators, and if they are not able to agree on this secondary point, 
the appointment of the arbitrator is remitted to the president of the 
tribunal civil. In case of an actual strike, the justice of the peace is 
ipso facto entitled to request the parties to send him a statement of 
the object of their conflict and their decision to accept or to reject 
conciliation and arbitration according to the rules already specified. 

; A good many conflicts have taken place quite recently, especially 
since the application of the new law (of 2nd November 1892) on the 
employment of women and children in factories, the reduction of their 
hours of labour to eleven hours a day and the proportional reduction 
of wages, proposed by many masters. The working population have, 
in a few cases only, been willing to avail themselves of the above legal 
regulations for the promotion of arbitration and conciliation. 

The Office du Travail of France has just published the statistics of 
strikes in 1891. There occurred in that year 267 strikes in which 
108,944 workmen were concerned. The strikes are reported as 
having been successful in 91 cases (22,449 workmen), unsuccessful in 
106 cases (32,109 workmen), and as having ended by a compromise in 
67 cases (54,237 workmen). 





































E. CASTELOT, 
Correspondent of the British 
Economic Association. 


‘ THE FINANCIAL SITUATION IN ITALY. 


AN impartial observer, wishing to examine calmly the strange 
vicissitudes of Italian finance, will assuredly feel amazed at the in- 
explicable spirit of prodigality by which Italy was affected during the 
period 1871-1889. When at length towards the end of 1870 her 
scattered members were knit together and formed into one free and 
self-governing people, Italy imagined it was possible for her to 
accomplish in a few years that which other nations, much stronger 
and much more vigorous than herself, had only achieved in a long 
period of time. She wanted a powerful army and navy, and to get 
them gave no heed to economy, suffered no obstacle to bar the way, 
and hurried her pace much more than was either necessary or ex- 
pedient. She wanted to enlarge her normal scale of administration, 
and made a pretence of rivalling other countries in the multiplication 
of her network of railways and telegraphs, and in the organization of 
her whole civil service, bestowed prizes on industries which were 
barely nascent and spent the public moneys right and left. And having 
to spend much, she had recourse without rein or bridle to taxation and 
credit, in the comfortable hope that the national productivity would 
grow in a more than proportionate ratio. 
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Instead of this, the first fruits of so spendthrift a policy revealed 
themselves without delay. By the time that fiscal pressure had 
reached a very high point, and further recourse to credit seemed to 
such as were prudent difficult, not to say impossible, a general deficit 
was looming in formidable dimensions on the horizon. In fact it 
amounted to 23 million lire in the budget for 1886-87, to 87 millions 
in that for 1887-88, reaching its maximum of 250 millions in 1888-89 ; 
descending again to 83 millions in 1889-90, it amounted to 86 millions 
in 1890-91, to 43 in 1891-92, and 26 in 1892-93. 

But the same politicians who had recklessly consented to this 
continuous and dangerous extension of public expenditure, were 
terrified at the idea of a deficit which appeared as the symptom 
of a deep-seated and serious evil. 

The actual condition of Italian finance has given rise to inaccurate 
judgments both in Italy and abroad, and the evil plight of the 
public accounts has been viewed as the precursory announcement of 
a progressive economic decadence in the nation. Events have justified 
in part these judgments, demonstrating not only the serious malad- 
justment of the country’s finances, but also the serious and threatening 
want of economic equilibrium. 

Now if we set ourselves to examine the causes of the present 
state of the public finances, we shall see that the latter are not 
exactly such as to merit the aspersions of some critics, and that the 
want of balance originates far more in excessive expenditure than in 
a falling off of income. 

We shall in fact see, in what follows, four chief causes to which 
the maladjustment of recent years is properly due, viz. :— 


1. Excess in expenditure. 

2. Abuse of Credit. 

3. Protection. 

4, Disorganization in the circulation. 


1. The extremely rapid rate at which public expenditure has in- 
creased in Italy has been discussed in this Journal by others, nor is it 
perhaps necessary to dwell upon it. This continual increase has not 
only not always been parallel to that of the national wealth, but it has 
practically always been ahead of it, and under some aspects has 
obstructed its progress. The military and naval expenditure, normal 
and abnormal, rose from 264:09 million lire in 1881, to 448-92 millions 
in 1889-90. Railway-making was carried on without check, we 
might say, without any standard of limitation: many lines were made 
not only in aid of industry and commerce, but~to a far greater extent 
to serve military purposes, and many more still, to support the local 
interests of influential politicians. Thus, whereas the Act of the 29th 
July, 1879, assigned to the State an annual charge of 60 millions for 
the construction of new railways, other subsequent acts upset this 
1 See Economic Journal, Sept. 1892. 
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arrangement, and it is reckoned that, from 1885 to 1889 inclusive, no 
less than 1151-88 millions were spent in making railways. On all 
sides expenditure was carried on lavishly, prodigally, without measure. 
In ten years, viz., 1881-1891, the expenses of central administra- 
tion were doubled, those of higher education were increased by one- 
fourth, those for secondary education, classical and technical, by 
one-third, while expenditure in every other branch of the public 
service multiplied at the same time and in alarming proportions. And 
if the Government conducted itself in such fashion, local administration 
only followed suit, and spent in excess of ways and means, without 

' decency or order. 

2. The then prevailing system of taxation was naturally insufficient 
to meet such a scale of expenditure, and credit became an absolute 
necessity. For several years the Italian money-market was flooded 
with securities of any and every kind. From 1884 in particular the 
State covered its liabilities with Revenue bills and railway bonds. 

Thus on June 30th, 1891, the National Debt was as follows :— 

























Capital in lire. Interest in lire. 


i. Liabilities under the management of the 


Board of Control of the National Debt 10,217,882,634 4,971,929,555 
ii. Liabilities under the management of the 
Board of the Treasury..................... 2,418,307,318 71,407,520 


iii. Floating Debt :— 

























(a) Treasury coupons ..... ........... 28,272,000 12,013,466 
(6) Running accounts bearing in- 
PRERBU: <r sicssndincatesyebacupescey 20,618,429 613,311 
c) State bank-notes...... .............. 334,072,905 _ 
Total ys. i<t.c0c0 Lire 13,280,153,287 581,963,852 


The local bodies (communes and provinces) who had followed the 
government along the prodigal’s path followed it yet more closely 
along the lines of credit. Thus the Provincial Debt, which in 1880 
was 112 millions, rose in 1889 to 170 millions, while the Communal 
Debt rose in the same interval of time from 750 to 1,037 millions. 

The burden of heavy taxation was then added to the mischief of 
debt. Much of the reserve funds, instead of being invested in 
useful industrial or commercial undertakings, was sunk in Revenue 
securities. 

3. And as though all this were not enough, Italy imitated the example 
of a neighbouring nation and, just when her spendthrift policy was at 
its height, gave herself over to a course of protection. If there is a 
country which ought to be a free-trader, both by geographical position 
and by economic constitution, that country was, and is, peculiarly and 
distinctly, Italy. Yet here we see her, by the customs tariff which came 
into force in 1887 and which was the outcome of interested political 
agitation, abandoning herself at one stroke to a most dangerous system 
of protection, for which the nature of her industries and production 
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did not fit her in any way whatever. This protective tariff hit foreign 
goods in a proportion varying from thirty to one hundred per cent. ; 
some indeed, petroleum for instance, were hit in the proportion of 
three hundred per cent. ad valorem. Under the influence of free trade 
the foreign commerce of Italy, which in 1862 was scarcely 1,306 millions, 
reached in 1887, 2,607 million lire. But under the protectionist tariff 
it fell rapidly and in 1891 was scarcely 1,199 millions. 

4. To aggravate yet more a state of things created by a policy of 
swagger and protection, came the additional fact of a fiduciary 
circulation, no longer regulated by a definite standard, but swollen 
beyond all bounds. While the Government note-issue remained 
invariably under 334 millions, the circulation of those banks, to which 
the State had granted the privilege of issue, was largely extended. 
Thus whereas the circulation of these banks, guaranteed to one-third 
of their capital, should not have exceeded, in the first instance, 
750 millions, and subsequently, 850 millions, it had been carried 
up to 1,120 millions, under the belief that in this way the needs 
of commerce might be facilitated. These notes are, it is true, 
convertible at sight, but in a country like Italy, where the great 
majority are without experience of the mechanism of banking, the 
banknote had, and still has, a purchasing power equal both to the 
Government note and to metallic money. And the banks have become 
accustomed to count on the monetary efficacy of these, their notes, 
which have now, through excessive issue, grown to be a disturbing 
element in the finances and economy of the nation. 

It was just at this moment, when Italy saw her revenue diminish- 
ing under the blow inflicted by her customs tariff, that greater 
national needs made themselves felt. The State, oppressed by the 
enormous figure reached by the annual payment of interest on the 
National Debt, and by military and naval expenditure, was compelled 
to take measures and have recourse once more to credit or fresh 
taxes. 

Nevertheless after such issues of securities it was not prudent to 
add others, nor would an increment of debt have effected more than a 
slight postponement of the solution of this difficult problem. 

Neither was it expedient to think of fresh taxes. The annual 
aggregate national income of Italy, according to the most recent 
inquiries, is scarcely seven milliards of lire. Now national taxation 
and local taxation (deducting what foreigners pay us through the 
customs on the assumption that we pay them an equivalent sum,) 
amount to 1,715 millions, that is to say, to one quarter of the whole 
annual income of the nation. Even if we admit that a considerable 
part of this sum finds its way back to production or to the consumer, 
we must none the less admit that fiscal pressure is greater in Italy 
than in any other country of Europe, except perhaps in Russia, Spain, 
and some small states of the Balkan peninsula. 

The country has come to realize its need of a more modest, more 
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humble, less costly policy. Retrenchment has been carried out every- 
where,—in the army, the navy, in railways, in the administration. 
The expenditure, since the loans raised for new railways, has been 

as follows :— 

1885—6 ... ..... ... 166 millions. 

Sai ectesan oct ae 
1887—8 ... .. eer a ele 
Uo en ieee ee aa 


The tendency of Italian financial policy no sooner changed in 1889, 
than the railway expenditure fell. This was 


In 1889—90 ... ..................... 188 millions. 
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of which scarcely 29 millions are borne by the State. 
The army and navy supplies were fined down considerably both 
for normal and abnormal purposes. 


Military Naval 
Expenditure. Expenditure. 
1887—8 .... ......... 318,623,634 ............... 114,286,841 
1888—9__............... 405,856,746 ................ 157,858,517 
1889—90 .............. 307,806,522 ............... 128,456,794 
1890—1__............... 290,494,517 ...... ......... 118,031,707 
1891—2 260,065,496 105,434,615 


Thus step by step, without recourse to too violent measures, the 
deficit was reduced to 43 millions in the budget for 1891—2 and to 
26 millions in that for 1892—3. 

The annual issue of railway securities has not been wholly 
abandoned, but the Government has limited them to 30 millions. The 
deficit has been covered, partly by credit, partly by taxation, partly by 
economizing. By a procedure too long to admit of explanation in 
these pages, the State has provided for the heavy burden of its 
pensions through the Deposit and Loan Fund, eliminating thereby, 
at least for the present, another of the most serious sources of 
deficit. Recourse was even proposed to a State-monopoly in petroleum, 
which, according to some ministerial calculations, would have yielded 
about 14 millions per annum. These estimates however do not seem 
to have any real validity, and the project will end by being abandoned 
generally, except by the Government. 

Notwithstanding all that has been done, the financial situation of 
Italy is not exactly one of comfort. The rate of exchange in convert- 
ing bank or Government notes into gold, which in 1891 was not high, 
rose in 1892 to 5 per cent, and kept persistently at a high level. The 
disorder in the fiduciary circulation is serious, and still presents a 
problem which, though of vital interest, has not as yet exactly found 
its solution. 
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Nevertheless there are certain indications which make us feel 
assured, that if only the desire of reorganization and moderation 
persist, the actual situation is bound to improve. It has been shown 
that the chief disasters in Italian finance have been abuse in spending, 
disordered circulation and _ protection. 

Over-expenditure has been remedied since 1889 by large reductions 
in the supplies voted. It is however difficult to make other radical 
retrenchments, because the interest on the National Debt, the 
expense of collecting taxes, and the Army and Navy, together absorb 
about three-quarters of the entire State revenue. But if it be resolved 
to persist in the austere work of reorganization, it will be necessary 
to renounce a lofty foreign policy and economize still further in the 
Army and Navy budgets, either by suppressing two army corps, or by 
otherwise stinting expenditure. There is room for much more economy 
in the expenses of administration, where a programme of judicious 
decentralization may be carried out. 

The problem of the fiduciary circulation will find its solution in 
that of the bank problem, which has now reached an acute stage and 
has to be settled at once. By a recent discussion in the Chamber of 
Deputies, it has been demonstrated that the banks having a right of 
issue are nearly all in an illegal position, one of them being more 
especially accused of having abused its right of issue and sunk a con- 
siderable part of its capital in granting discount to meet private obli- 
gations and in undertakings with no very great claims to its confidence. 
There is talk at this moment of an amalgamation, in which four of 
the six banking firms, to which the law allows the privilege of issue, 
would share. If this amalgamation were to take place under advan- 
tageous conditions, it might constitute the first step towards the 
profitable solution of the bank problem. 

The irksome situation of to-day springs in the main both from an_ 
excessive increase of the National Debt, and from the circulating 
medium and its vicious organization. It is on these points that the 
attention of Italian financiers should properly be concentrated. 

What leaves good grounds for hope is that now for some time the 
customs revenue has been showing a constantly increasing return. 


ITALIAN COMMERCE. 
1891. 1892. Surplus in 1892, 

Imports. . . lire 1,126,574,583 . . . lire 1,170,328,304 . . . lire 43,743,721 
Exports. . ‘a 876,000,155... ,, 957,895,378... ,, 81,095,22 


3 

This increased commercial activity progresses constantly and 
cannot fail to become more marked in course of time. 

Since the rupture in her commercial relations with France, Italy 
has turned with greater confidence to the central Powers, while the 
recent rupture in the relations between France and Switzerland has 
impelled her yet more towards the eastern nations of Central Europe. 

No. 9.—VvoL, III. M 
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Through the recent treaties (1891-92) a vast international market 
has been formed comprising Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, Servia, Roumania, and on the other side, Spain. 
This union, made on a basis of mutual concessions more or less broad, 
includes a population of 150,000,000, trading to the amount of 15} 
milliards a year. And it is through it that Italy will be able to re- 
conquer, and will certainly reconquer, that position which, in losing the 
French market, she lost in the market of the nations. With her national 
agriculture, her national industry, and even her public finance thus 
revived, she will be able, without exercising too hard a pressure on the 
taxpayer, to command greater resources than she now possesses, and to 
repair all the mischief of an improvident and extravagant past. 

If the circulation can be ordered on a different basis from that 
which now obtains, if she can continue to abstain from further recourse 
to credit, if she can come out of the iron net of protection, Italy is an 
organism too youthful, and too vigorous, not to succeed in shaking oft 
the evils brought upon her by her own unwisdom in matters of finance. 

Francesco Nitti 
(Translated by CAROLINE A. Foutry, M.A.) 


TABLE OF MONETARY EQUIVALENTS. 


Tue following tables of monetary equivalents may save the 
student of currency problems from the necessity of interrupting 
economic reasonings by arithmetical operations :— 


A. 
Ratio of Silver Value in pence of | Ratio of Silver Value in pence of 
to one oz. Standard to one oz. Standard 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
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EBA Onno iccsescscace sanesense 60°84 BERGE. Miccoryacscusapepesess 33°68 
NR ico cin cuntnaaadeaeaanees 58°94 DOGGY  avcdevescerisdnedarsece SS 
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Price per oz. Ratio of Gold Price per oz. Ratio of Gold 
of Standard to of Standard to 
Silver. Silver. Silver. Silver 
Pence. Pence. 
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Ratio of Silver Value of Rupee in Ratio of Silver Value of Rupee in 
to Gold. pence. to Gold, pence, 
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Ratio of Silver 
to Gold. of one Kilog. fine Silver. to Gold. of one Kilog. fine Silver. 
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C. 


Gold value in Reichsmark | 


D. 


Gold value in Franes of 
one Kilog. fine Silver. 


Ratio of Silver 


Ratio of Silver 


to Gold. 





Gold value in Reichsmark 


Gold value in Francs of 


one Kilog. fine Silver. 


to Gold. 
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Notre.—Gold has been taken at its Mint price of £3 17s. 104d. per ounce in 


Tables. 


grammes. 


1 kilogramme = 1000 grammes = 32°1507 ozs. Troy. 


THE Labour COMMISSION. 


1 oz Troy = 31:1035 


Tur Labour Commission, sitting now regularly as a whole, has 
heard since our last report much very interesting evidence on important 
subjects of a more general character. 

Mr. 8. B. Boulton, Chairman of the London Labour Conciliation 
Board, was examined regarding the nature and working of that insti- 
tution, which, though yet only an infant itself, having been founded 
in December, 1890, is already the parent of a young brood of thirty- 
one similarly constituted bodies in other towns of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. It consists of twenty-six members, of whom 
twelve are chosen by the Council of the London Chamber of Com- 
twelve by the London Trade Unions, one by the London 


merce, 
Jounty Council, and one by the twelve trade-union representatives 
on the Board. For the purpose of electing these representatives 


the trade unions have grouped themselves into twelve different groups 
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of allied trades, and each of these groups elects one member of 
the Board. At present sixty trade unions have entered into the 
scheme, including the great organisations of the building trades and 
the engineers, and 3,500 employing firms are connected with it 
through their membership in the Chamber of Commerce. This Board 
is one of the many fruits of the great dock strike of 1889, in which it 
appears the London Chamber of Commerce had ‘a vast number of 
applications’ to intervene for the purpose of bringing the parties 
together and aiding them toa settlement, and it is for this general pur- 
pose it has been founded. The Board will not wait till it is asked to 
interfere, but as soon as it hears of any trade dispute arising in the 
metropolitan district (for its work is confined to that district) it pro- 
ceeds—(1) to invite the two disputing parties to a friendly conference 
with each other ; (2) in the event of this conference failing to effect a 
settlement, to invite them then to lay their dispute before the Board 
and discuss the matter in presence of certain members of the Board 
chosen for the purpose ; (3) in the event of this also failing, to offer 
them assistance in selecting arbitrators either from the membership of 
the Board or from the outside; or (4) the Board itself may, on the 
written request of both parties, but not otherwise, become a Board of 
Arbitration for the case. At the date of Mr. Boulton’s examination 
the Board had been nearly two years in existence, and had dealt, he 
said, with ‘some score of cases of different kinds,’ generally one every 
week or every fortnight. In a few disputes they had been unable to 
persuade the parties to meet one another in conference at all, but when 
the parties were once brought together—which they often could not be 
without some such intervention as the Board’s—a settlement had always 
been reached in the end. In the great majority of cases, moreover, 
this mere conference of the parties proved sufficient, but several 
instances occurred where, this simplest form of conciliation having 
failed, the difficulty was removed by assisted conciliation—i.e. the con- 
ference between the parties with the advice of assessors from the 
Board—and several others where, by preference of the parties, it was 
solved by a court of arbitrators nominated by the Board. The Board 
itself has never sat as a court of arbitration, but it has sometimes 
appointed courts of three, and sometimes appointed—what the Board 
suggests as the ideal court, exemplifying, Mr. Boulton says, ‘the 
full principle of arbitration ’—courts of six, three working men and 
three employers, all, if possible, familiar with the particular trade in 
which the dispute occurs, but not all necessarily members of the Board. 
This ‘ full principle,’ as is obvious, contains no provision for reference 
to an umpire in the event of an equal division of opinion, and Mr. 
Boulton said some provision ought probably to be made for that, but 
he did not consider it a matter of great practical importance, because 
the experience of the London Board had been that conclusions in 
trade disputes were reached not only without equal division but with 
positive unanimity. 
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Mr. Boulton contemplates this new order of Conciliation Boards 
undertaking a double réle—1st, the judicial work done by the French 
Conseils de Prud’hommes of deciding minor causes arising out of 
actual breaches of labour contracts; and, 2nd, the more important 
and difficult diplomatic work of arranging satisfactory terms of new 
contracts between the parties. The London Board has done as yet 
almost no work of the first sort, and to give it a start Mr. Boulton 
wants its decisions made legally binding by a special enactment. He 
is aware that the present law about arbitration would make its de- 
cisions binding in this class of eases, but he seems to attach great 
importance to the explicit mention of the name of the new Concilia- 
tion Boards in a separate clause of an Act of Parliament as a means 
of lending them prestige, and thereby promoting a more general 
resort to them instead of the law courts. In the other and more 
important work of arranging new contracts, Mr. Boulton is opposed to 
compulsion, recognising that it is in the nature of things impossible to 
make decisions binding, because it is impossible to compel the parties to 
enter on a new contract at all. He is strongly opposed even to the com- 
pulsory citation of one party by the other before the Board with a view 
to a public inquiry and deliverance, but he makes one important prac- 
tical demand, which he says the experience of the London Board 
has shown to be absolutely necessary for the proper execution of 
what after all is really public work, viz., that the new Boards be 
endowed with the power of summoning witnesses and examining them 
upon oath. 

Mr. Charles Booth gave evidence about the sweating system. As 
to its cause Mr. Booth first showed that the popular idea connecting 
it with sub-contracting was an entire mistake. Sub-contracting in 
the sense supposed—that is in the sense of a man who has con- 
tracted to make say sixty coats, finding three men to do twenty each 
at a lower rate than he has promised to do the sixty for, and then 
putting the difference in his own pocket—did not practically exist 
in the sweated trades; and any little sub-contracting that did exist 
in them usually occurred for specific parts of a job—such, for 
example, as sole-cutting in the making of a boot—for which an ex- 
pensive machine was used, which the contractor did not possess 
himself, and the work so put out was generally the best paid work in 
the whole job. The characteristic thing in the sweated trades was not 
the prevalence of the sub-contractor, but of the small contractor, and 
the true cause of sweating lay in the over-competition among these 
small contractors for jobs, and the worse over-competition among the 
workers themselves for employment on these jobs, due largely at 
bottom, Mr. Booth said, to the prevalence of industrial incompetency 
which tends to overcrowd trades that anybody can do something at 
without much previous training. Mr. Booth thought no perfect or 
specific remedy could be proposed, but that improvements were to be 
expected to come slowly from the concurrent operation of all general 
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influences that furthered the education of the workpeople, their 
standard of requirements, and especially their habits of organisation. 
His own principal practical suggestion was the compulsory registration 
of all workrooms where more than one worker wrought (husband and 
wife being counted only one), and their subjection to the ordinary 
regulations of the Factory Acts and to inspection. He would impose 
the duty of registration on the landlord of the house, and he would 
make him liable also not only for any structural defects in the work- 
room but for any contravention of the Factory Acts committed there 
by the occupier. The landlord should in the latter case be entitled to 
recover from the occupier any fine he had to pay, but the landlord’s 
personal liability is considered by Mr. Booth to be an indispensable 
security for the observance of the Factory Acts in small domestic work- 
shops in consequence of the extreme difficulty of bringing them 
practically under effective inspection. On the other hand Mr. Booth 
(lisapproves of the common proposal to impose this responsibility on 
the giver-out of the work done in the domestic workroom, because 
that would have the effect of suppressing homework altogether, and 
though in Mr. Booth’s opinion the tendency to supersede the domestic 
workroom by the factory is in general good, he thinks at the same 
time that the entire suppression of the former would tell hard on a 
large class of people, and be fruitful of social mischief. 

Mr. C. S. Loch, secretary of the Charity Organisation Society, gave 
some account of that society’s experience in the work of relieving the 
unemployed, and on the strength of that experience expressed a 
decided opinion against municipal workshops, or any other form of 
permanent public provision for the unemployed, because the tendency 
of such schemes was to tempt a man who might do for himself to 
depend on others. They had found even labour registries work ill. 
‘One Refuge in London leaves the people to shift for themselves and 
get employment, and apparently they do better than another Refuge 
which takes a great deal of trouble to find them work.’ They had 
found too that sometimes as many as 44 per cent. of the so-called un- 
employed were merely men who would not or could not do a fair day’s 
work. They had to do, for example, with a relief job at Camberwell, 
and out of 2,256 men to whom they gave tickets, 62 never put in an 
appearance at the work at all, and 134 were dismissed for misconduct 
or struck off for continued absence. 

Dr. E. R. L. Gould, statistical expert in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, gave in the course of a long examination a valuable and 
interesting account of the working of the American States and Federal 
Labour Bureaux. Twenty-seven of the American States have now bureaux 
of their own, devoted primarily to the collection of statistics and inform- 
ation bearing on labour, but occasionally extending their investigations 
to other fields, making suggestions as to desirable legislation, and even 
sometimes unofficially interfering to mediate in labour disputes. The 
Federal Bureau confines its work exclusively to statistical investigation, 
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but sometimes at Government request makes investigations in otherfields 
besides labour. It has reported, for example, on divorce in the several 
States, and Dr. Gould is himself now drawing up a report on the Gothen 
burg licensing system. The burean was started in 1885 as a sub- 
department of the Home office, but since 1888 it has been independent 
of any minister and placed directly under the President. It employs 
a permanent staff of 75, and a temporary staff—specialists and clerks 
—numbering last year 74, and its total expenses that year were £33,600. 
Its report on American strikes has had the effect of diminishing strikes, 
and Dr. Gould has himself been for some years in Europe conducting 
an extensive inquiry into the comparative cost of production in different 
countries, from a personal examination of the books of manufacturers. 
When the Bureau was first established manufacturers used to repel 
any approach for private information, but now they make no difficulty 
about submitting their books, because they have found that the bureau 
never published the actual profits made and never published anything 
else in such a way as would lead to the identification of individual 
establishments. Inquiry by means of their bureaux has superseded 
inquiry by commissions, because the information was found to be 
sooner got, to be more accurate and complete, to be better digested, and 
to be easier understood. 

Mr. Robert Giffen, C.B., went over some of the principal results of 
the inquiries into labour statistics already conducted by the Board of 
Trade. The average wages in 38 separate trades had been found to be 
—for men 24s. 7d. a week, or £64 a year; for women 12s. 8d., or 
£32 10s.; for boys 9s. 2d., or £23 8s.; and for girls 7s., or £18 4s. ; 
and 60 per cent. of the men made about the average wage, from 20s. 
to 30s., 20 per cent. made less, and 17 per cent. made more. Taking this 
with the occupation figures of the 1881 census, he estimated that the 
aggregate income of the working class was £633,388,000, out of a total 
national income of 14 or 15 hundred millions. He estimated the total 
annual savings of this country at 200 millions, while the annual savings 
of the working class alone (as shown by the funds of the trade unions, 
savings-banks, and co-operative societies, but not including those of 
friendly and building societies) were £6,200,000. He expressed a ° 
decided opinion against the eight hours day, believing it would reduce 
production and therefore necessarily reduce wages. He admitted that 
previous reductions of hours had not had these effects, but thought that 
was because the change came gradually. Meanwhile the testimony of 
actual experiments in the eight hours day, which came before the Com- 
mission during last quarter went against Mr. Giffen’s belief. Mr. W. 
Allan of Sunderland, who employs from 300 to 400 men, stated distinetly 
that the reduction of hours in his works from 53 to 48 had not reduced 
production but increased it, and that he had observed besides a great 
improvement in the health and tone of the workpeople. Mr. T. W. 
Bushill, printer, lithographer, bookbinder, &c., Coventry, employing 
185 hands, reduced their hours from 54 to 50 two months before he 
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gave evidence, and he also found that the reduction in hours had not 
lessened the production so far. 

Mr. Bushill’s main purpose in being examined was to describe the 
profit-sharing system which was introduced into his business in 1888, 
and has operated successfully. The firm first deduct from the gross 
profits 5 percent. on their capital for interest ; they then deduct from 
the balance as pay for management a fixed sum amounting apparently to 
90 per cent. of the annual profits of the business before the profit- 
sharing scheme began, and determined upon without consultation with 
the operatives, and then, if there is anything over, they give one 
half of that to their workpeople, or rather to such of their workpeople 
as were members of the works’ sick club at the beginning of the financial 
year. The sum is divided among the participants individually in the 
ratio of their wages, but only one-third of it is given into their hands 
at the time, the remaining two-thirds being carried to their credit in 
the books of the firm and accumulating at 4 per cent. interest till they 
are 65 years of age or have completed 25 years’ continuous service with 
the firm. The men have no voice inthe management, but they are free 
to join a union and to strike, they receive trade union wages, and 
have had as many rises since the profit-sharing began as in any 
other four years before. They seem satisfied. Mr. Bushill him- 
self is eminently so. There is now, he says, steadier and brisker 
work, less waste, less need of supervision, more resource in over- 
coming difficulties, more facility in securing and retaining the best 
workers, and yet, curiously enough, the gain from all these sources 
combined has not been equal to the amount of the employés’ share of 
the profits, so that Mr. Bushill considers he has lost a little pecuniarily 
by the scheme. 

Sir Thomas H. Farrer, late Secretary of the Board of Trade, 
gave evidence against the expediency of municipal industrial manage- 
ment, founded considerably on his experience of the London County 
Council’s wastefulness in raising its labourers’ wages something 
like fifty per cent. above the ordinary rate at which such labourers 
were paid at Kew and elsewhere, and for which there was no difficulty 
in getting any number of good men. Mr. H. M. Hyndman, of the 
Social Democratic Federation, followed on the other side, advocating 
State control of all industries, 30s. a week minimum wage for all State 
employés, and prohibition of all child-labour. He objected to thrift 
in working men, for it only made them small capitalists buttressing 
the class they should supplant and intensifying the competition from 
which they suffered. JOHN Rak 


OBITUARY 


Mr Tuomson Hankey, who died last January at the age of eighty- 
eight, had commanded respect as director to the Bank of England for 
nearly sixty years. As Governor for the years 1851—2 he introduced 
improvements in ‘administration. He was M.P for Peterborough 
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from 1853 to 1868, and from 1874 to 1880. He was the author of a 
standard work on The Principles of Banking, re-edited in 1887 with 
the assistance of Mr. Clifford Wigram, the present Deputy-Governor of 
the Bank. He was in favour of the Decimal system, but strongly 
opposed to Bimetallism. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Tue Labour Bureau, which forms a new department of the Board of 
Trade, will compile and publish statistical and other information 
relating to the conditions of labour. A Labour Gazette is to be issued, 
at first monthly, perhaps more frequently hereafter, published at 1d. 
There will be a monthly digest of reports from inspectors of mines and 
factories; with notices of important congresses and other events of 
interest to labour. 


THE personnel of the new department is thus formed: Mr. Llewellyn 
Smith, as Commissioner for Labour, has the general direction of the 
department; Mr. John Burnett is chief Labour Correspondent ; and 
there are these and three additional Labour Correspondents, one a lady ; 
viz. Mr. C. J. Drummond, Mr. J. J. Dent, and Miss Clara Collet. 
It is understood that at frequent intervals reports on matters specially 
affecting women’s labour will be prepared by the Lady Labour 
Correspondent. 





THE lady on whom this unprecedented dignity devolves is an M.A. 
of London University. She is one of Mr. Booth’s coadjutors in his 
monumental work on the Life and Labour of the People. The chapter 
on ‘Women’s Work in London’ in Mr. Booth’s first volume, and 
a portion of a later volume relating to the same subject, were 
contributed by Miss Collet. Herarticle on ‘ Women’s Work in Leeds’ in 
the Economic JourNAL (Sept. 1891) will be remembered by our readers 
as not only abounding in facts, but also contributing some subtle reasons 
to the difficult question, Why women’s wages are less than men’s. 





On the same day (Jan. 24th) on which the President of the Board 
of Trade announced toa deputation which had waited on him the main 
features of the Labour Department, the Home Secretary, in reply to a 
deputation requesting him to appoint women as factory inspectors, 
announced that he intended by way of an experiment in the course of 
the next financial year to appoint two new women inspectors, who 
would be an addition to the existing staff; the headquarters of one to 
be London, of the other Glasgow, though their visitations would not 
be confined to those neighbourhoods. 








Mr. LLEWELLYN SmirTH, representing the Board of Trade (Labour 
Department), Mr. W. Tucker, representing the Education Depart- 
ment, and Mr. C. E. Troup, representing the Home: Office, have been 
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appointed a Committee to consider the question of school attendance, 
in so far as it is connected with the employment of children in coal- 
mines, factories, workshops, &c. The object is to procure all available 
information respecting the various British enactments bearing upon 
the subject from the point of view of employers and employment as 
well as from that of educationists; and to supplement this with a 
report as to the exact conditions prevailing in certain foreign countries 
which are in advance of us in the matter. 


TuHeE London Labour Conciliation and Arbitration Board, founded 
some two years ago under the auspices of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, appears to be doing useful work in an unobtrusive manner, 
as we gather from its second annual report. During the year 1892 
many disputes between employers and employed have, through the 
intervention of the Board, been satisfactorily arranged, ‘‘the parties 
having been brought together in an amicable spirit, which had led to 
the adjustment of grievances on both sides, and to an agreement being 
made defining their future relations. It is pleasant to add that in no 
case have such agreements been repudiated or violated by either of 
the parties.” 


THE promoters of this movement are sanguine about its extension 
to the provinces, and even the colonies. It is proposed to bring in a 
Bill conferring certain powers upon ‘ properly constituted ’ Conciliation 
Boards. The Bill will be framed upon the lines of the evidence given 
before the Royal Commission of Labour by Mr. 8. Boulton, the Chair- 
man of the London Labour Conciliation and Arbitration Board (see 
above, p. 164). 


AN important contribution to the solution of labour problems is 
offered in a letter to the Times (December 28th, 1892), signed by the 
Rey. 8. A. Barnett, Mr. J. Williams Benn, M.P., Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, and other weighty names. It contains the results of an inquiry 
into the state of the unemployed in London ; confirming by independ- 
ent evidence the conclusion which Mr. Burns had announced in the 
Nineteenth Century (December 1892). ‘Taking London as a whole 
there is about the average number out of work for this time of year ; 
but, taking groups of trades and districts, as the extreme East-end, 
things are nearly as bad as in 1886.’ The centre of the area of 
distress appears to be the docks. There the labour is better organised 
than formerly ; the extreme fluctuations in the total number employed 
from day to day have been mitigated. ‘This better organisation 
of labour is a fact of great hopefulness, but it brings with it the 
result that the casual labourers get even less than their former 
amount of work.’ Whole classes are being permanently deprived of 
their means of subsistence. The writers think that the temporary 
provision of work by local authorities affords no solution of the 
real problem, and, by attracting labourers to the distressed districts, 


- 
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may even intensify the evil. ‘The widely-advertised charitable 
operations of the Salvation Army and other agencies have, by 
attracting destitute persons to East London, increased the local 
competition for subsistence.’ There is suggested a scheme of ‘test- 
work,’ by which the men who might be dealt with hopefully may be 
sifted out from the demoralised residuum. 





To carry out this proposal, a small committee has been formed of 
which the Lord Mayor is chairman. Forty acres of vacant land at 
Abbey Mills, Plumstead, have been lent by the London County Council, 
and from 100 to 200 men at a time have been set to work on it in pre- 
paring it for allotments. These men consist exclusively of casual 
dockers out of work. Steps are taken to find means of permanent help 
for such as need and prove themselves fit for it. The funds are derived 
from voluntary subscriptions. The administration has been placed in 
the hands of a sub-committee composed largely of persons experienced 
in the work of the Charity Organisation Society. 


THE transition from labour problems to currency questions may 
not appear violent to those who, like Professor Foxwell—in a lecture 
which he recently gave before the University of Oxford—connect the 
depression of industry with the fall of prices. Mr. Sauerbeck, con- 
tinuing the series of index numbers by which he measures the level of 
prices in each year as compared with that of the period 1867—1877— 
taken as 100 has found for the year 1892 the number 68. In a letter 
to the Statist (January 16th) he gives reasons why the figure for 1892 
should be below its immediate predecessors—viz. 72, for 1891, 1890, 
and 1889; together with an analysis of the movement of prices in par- 
ticular classes of commodities. The price of corn declined constantly 
during the past year, at the end of which it had fallen to 25s. 8d., the 
lowest figure on record for the last 100 or 130 years. 


THE cause of Bimetallism has received a check by the rejection of Sir 
H. Meysey-Thompson’s motion—‘ That, in view of the growing diver- 
gence of value between gold and silver, and the serious evils resulting 
therefrom, this House urges her Majesty’s Government to use its utmost 
influence to procure the reassembly of the Monetary Conference, and 
to impress upon our representatives the immediate necessity of finding 
some effective remedy in concert with other nations.’ The motion 
was lost by a majority of eighty-one (February 28th). Mr. Gladstone’s 
arguments on this occasion against Bimetallism and Mr. Goschen’s 
reply to some of them are memorable. 


The ‘ Silver Census’ effected last year through the agency of the 
Institute of Bankers ascertained that the holdings in silver of the 
great majority of the bank offices of the United Kingdom on a certain 
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day in July amounted to £4,548,775. There appears to be held in 
excess of average requirements more than a million sterling. Mr. J. 
B. Martin discusses the statistics in a letter to the Times of December 
19th, 1892, and estimates the quantity of silver in circulation at 
£21,000,000. This figure is comparable with the estimate made by 
Jevons in 1868, viz., £14,000,000 and the estimate made by Mr. 
Graham, Master of the Mint, in 1857, viz., £12,000,000. 


WE have received from Vienna the important official reports of the 
Currency Commission, upon whose recommendation the gold (or 
‘crown ’) standard was introduced into Austria by the Act of August 2, 
1892. These documents include a full report of the proceedings of 
the Commission, voluminous statistics, tables, and charts on the 
production of gold and silver, ratios of value, prices, credit, notes, 
discount, and a minute history of the currency question. In the 
composition of the Commission due weight seems to have been given to 
the views of theorists. The following Professors of Political Economy 
were included among its members: Braf, Mataja, Menger, Milewski, 
Pilat, and Sax. 


A SERIES of new and old works relating to political economy 
(Staatswissenschaftlicher Schriften) is issuing from the establishment 
of Duncker and Humblot of Leipsic; edited by Professor Lujo 
Brentano and Emanuel Leven. In their selection of the works to be 
reprinted the editors look to the calibre of a writer rather than to 
the side which he has taken, and make room for talent whether in a 
freetrader or protectionist, individualist or socialist, with an impar- 
tiality only equalled by the publications of the British Economic As- 
sociation. The series is inaugurated by Mrs. Sidney Webb’s Co- 
operative movement (translated into German). 





WE understand that Professor Luigi Cossa’s Introduzione ailu 
Studio della Economica Politica—the rewritten and enlarged version 
which was reviewed in the Economic Journat for December 1892—is 
being translated by Mr. Louis Dyer. The author will revise the proofs, 
and make some small additions. The work may be expected to appear 
soon after Haster. 





A TRANSLATION into English, with the author’s approval, of Gustav 
Cohn’s Finanzwissenschaft will be published as part of the ‘ Economic 
Studies’ of the University of Chicago by the Chicago University Press. 
A translation of the same author’s History of Political Economy 
being part of the first volume of the System der Nationalékonomic 
is being prepared by the American Academy of political and social 
science. 
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THE following academic appointments are announced:— Dr. S. 
Glabinski becomes Professor of Political Economy at Lemberg. 
Hofrath Professor Dr. Victor Mataja has added to his other titles the 
dignity of chief of the Statistical Bureau in Vienna; a position for 
which he is qualified by his diligent study of labour questions. We 
need only refer to his books on the employers’ profits (wnternehmer- 
gewinn), employers’ liability (Schadenersatz), and numerous con- 
tributions to current literature, one of which is noticed below (p. 182). 
Dr. J. Milewski, the author of a work on currency, which is praised 
in bimetallic circles, has been appointed Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy at Cracow. Dr. L. von Ockenkowski, the well-known author 
of a work on England’s economic development, which threw much 
new light on the history of the gilds, has been transferred from the 
Professorship of Political Economy in the Academy of Minster 
to a similar post in the University of Lemberg. 





M. Koros1, the head of the Statistical Department at Budapest, 
offers a prize of 1,500 francs for the best essay on the scope and 
progress of demography. Candidates will be expected to define the 
scientific function of demography, and to criticise the different theories 
which prevail, and the principal works which have been written on 
the subject in the chief countries of Europe and the United States 
during the last fifty years. The writer of the essay should accordingly 
give special prominence to the development of the Census, and to 
the progress which has been made in the statistics of births and 
deaths; he should determine where, when, and by whom, these 
branches of demographic science have been perfected. 

The essay may be written in English, French, German, or Italian. 
It should be sent, without any indication of the writer’s name, 
before March 1, 1894, to M. Joseph Korési, Budapest. The writer 
should enclose his name in a sealed envelope, which should be 
forwarded with his essay. 

The judges are Dr. Jacques Bertillon, L. Bodio, Dr. V. v. John, 
J. Korési, Dr. W. Lexis, and Dr. Ogle. 


THE Economic Club is preparing a catalogue of the library of Adam 
Smith. Its efforts—aided chiefly by the activity of two of its members, 
Mr. James Bonar and Prof. Cunningham—have already attained con- 
siderable success. In order that the list may be as complete as possible, 
we are asked to invite collectors and others who possess volumes with 
Adam Smith’s bookplate, autograph, or other evidence of his owner- 
ship, to communicate with Mr. James Bonar, Bolton House, Windmill 
Hill, Hampstead, London, N.W. 





















RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


The Economic Review. 
January, 1893, 


The Christian Social Union. I. The Riagut Rev. THE BisHor or 
Duruam, D.D.; Il. The Rev. H. M. Butter, D.D. 


The Oxford House in Bethnal Green. Str W. R. Anson, Barr., 
D.C.L. 


A Few Theories carried into Practice. The Lorp Wanraae, V.C., 
K.C.B. 


Where small holdings are not possible, a large extent of land might 
be farmed at a profit by a company or syndicate employing an able 
manager. Village life might be made much more comfortable by 
co-operative stores such as have been established at Ardington in Berks. 
Intemperance may be lessened by means of model public houses, 
having other attractions besides drink. More social intercourse 
between all classes is much wanted. 


Edward Vansittart Neale as Christian Socialist. His Honour JupGE 
Huaues, Q.C. 


An account of the part taken by the late Mr. Vansittart Neale in 
the early stage of the co-operative movement. 


The Housing of the Poor. The Rev. J. W. Horstey, M.A. 
Building Societies. Jouxn M. Lupiow. 


A severe criticism of the working of these societies and of the law 
relating to them. ‘ Any reform of the Building Societies Acts ought to 
be a sweeping one.’ It would be well if the old Acts could be finally 
repealed, facilities being given to the societies under them for being 
registered as companies, if they do not choose to be registered under 
the new Act. The provisions of the Building Societies Acts should, as 
far as possible, be assimilated to those of the Friendly and Industrial 
and Provident Societies Acts. 


Christianity and Social Duty. 





The Rey. V. H. Sranton, D.D. 
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Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 


The Inaugural Address of the President. CHARLES Boot. 


The results of an inquiry into the conditions of waterside labow 
in the Port of London, with some suggestions for its improvement. A 
description of the organisation of the men and the subjects of their 
disputes is followed by statistics of the numbers employed. The 
irregularity of employment is brought out by the fact that, whereas 
the maximum number of men employed at all the docks excluding 
Tilbury, on any day in the year ending March 1891 was 17,994, the 
minimum was 11,961; and by the particulars of employment at 
different docks. [These statistics are beautifully illustrated by charts 
which have been published with the evidence taken by the Royal 
Commission on Labour.| In conclusion Mr. Booth proposes a possible 
regulation of the work. 


Morbidity and Mortality according to Occupation. Dr. Jacques 
BERTILLON. 


There exist few tables of morbidity on the Continent, and they 
cannot easily be compared with each other and English statistics 
owing to the difficulty of defining ‘sickness.’ The four principal 
tables of mortality are those of Drs. Farr and Ogle for England, that 
of M. Kummer for Switzerland, and that of Dr. Bertillon for Paris. 
There is a general agreement between these; for example, in all the 
countries ‘occupations exposing to the enticement of alcohol’ show 
a high mortality. 


The Recent Movement of Labour in Different Countries in Reference to 
Wages, Hours of Work, dc. J. S. Jeans. 


Among the miscellanea may be noticed :—International Prison 
Statistics. By Dr. F. J. Movar. Statistics of the Damage caused by 
Hail in Austria {which seems to be on the increase], and the Silver 
Census : Returns of silver on hand (in Banks) at the close of business 
on 20 July, 1892. See infra, p. 173. 


Nineteenth Century. 
December, 1892. 


(1) The Unemployed. Jounx Burns, M.P. 

Deprecating the intrusion of ‘irresponsible and ignorant advisers ’ 
and ‘all the quack remedies that neurotic Christians and fanatical 
faddists, combining universal motherhood with incompetence and 
good salaries, try to impose on us,’ Mr. Burns recommends practical 
remedies, or at least palliatives; for ‘the fact must not be lost sight of 
that the basis of our social economic and industrial life is anarchic 
and unsound, and must be either slowly or suddenly revolutionised.’ 
The first step is to ascertain the number of men out of work. To 
obtain labour statistics there should be in every district council or 
vestry area a completely equipped Labour Bureau.’ These bureaux 
should be conducted by ‘ a central Labour Exchange to be in conjunc- 
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tion with an Imperial Labour Bureau for Great Britain, utilising the 
18,000 post offices for ascertaining and exchanging the varying local 
industrial needs. Pending these reforms employment might be given 
on public works ; as with great success in some recent instances. The 
‘line of least resistance’ is ‘absorption of the unemployed by general 
reduction of hours, followed by municipalisation of industry and 
nationalisation of monopolies.’ 


(2) Mr. Chamberlain’s Programme. 

The proposals made by Mr. Chamberlain in the Nineteenth Century 
for November 1892 (see Economic Journal, December 1892, p. 763) are 
criticised by Messrs. Burt, Champion, Keir Hardie, and Sam Woods. 


The Study of Railway Economics. W. M. Acwortu. 


Pleads for the serious discussion of railway probleins by trained 
economists, who should lay down some general canons for the guidance 
of those who have to deal with particular issues. For instance, should 
fares be reduced here as in Hungary-? The writer suggests the reduc- 
tion of third-class fares in Ireland from a penny to a halfpenny ; the com- 
panies being guaranteed by the State against loss from the experiment. 
He questions whether it would be expedient by a great increase of ex- 
penditure, which would prohibit the construction of railways in thinly 
populated districts, to slightly reduce the death-rate from accidents now 
five per thousand million passengers. 

January, 1893. 
The Silver Question and India. GENERAL Stk GEORGE CHESNEY, M.P. 

The remedy for the financial embarrassment of the Indian Govern- 
ment occasioned by the fall in silver is (pending the general adoption 
of bimetallism) to fix the rate of exchange. ‘If the rate of Council 
bills for next year, 1893-94, were raised to one shilling and fourpence 
only—this would relieve the Indian taxpayer of nearly two inillions 
sterling.” The objections to such a measure are criticised. 


February, 1893. 
What is ‘ Fashion’? Miss AbA HeatTHER Biaa. 

The instability of fashion is aggravated by fashion papers which 
keep the provincials informed as to the latest changes ; by the pattern- 
system, which enables the public rapidly to assimilate a great quantity 
of new goods; by experts whose ‘ existence depends upon fomenting 
discontent in the mind of the purchaser’; and by the cheapening of 
goods consumed by the masses. The loss to labour consequent upon 
violent displacements is shown by striking instances. There is also a 
loss to the consumer in that the manufacturer must heighten the price 
of his goods to cover the risk of their going out of fashion. The writer 
sees no compensation in the stimulus to invention and exertion. She 
proposes some interesting remedies. 


The Taxation of Ground-rents. J. PowEuL Wiuutams, M.P. 


An elaborate examination of the schemes proposed for the taxation 
of ground-rents, leading to the conclusion that they are all more or less 
defective. The writer holds that their object can best be attained by 
the imposition of a municipal succession duty. 


No. 9.—vou. Ill N ‘ 
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Commercial Unity with the Colonies. Lorp Aucustus Lortus. 


The writer advocates the formation of a Customs Union between 
Great Britain and all her dependencies, founded on the principle of 
Free Trade, and leaving each self-governing colony entirely free to 
arrange its tariff as regards foreign states (subject to any commercial 
treaties not expired). Food and raw materials would still be freely 
admitted into the United Kingdom from all countries, but a preferen- 
tial duty would be imposed on articles of luxury imported from foreign 
states. 


Fortnightly Review. 
January, 1893. 


The Dearness of Cheap Labour. D. F. Scuuoss. 


The fallacy that high wages involve a high labour cost is refuted by 
statistics old and new. Striking examples are the low wages in the 
silk and woollen industries, in which England does not compete suc- 
cessfully with other countries, compared with the high wages in the 
cotton industry. 


Small Farms. Miss MarcH-PHiInwirs. 


The writer gives examples of small farmers, both freeholders and 
tenants, who have prospered throughout the depression of agriculture. 
Such farms keep young men on the land and teach them thrift. ‘ You 
will not make the young villager thrifty by talking to him of provision 
for old age ; that is too far off and too uncertain.’ A practical hard- 
working man can stock a small farm for £100. To own the land is not 
indispensable, and buying enough to live on costs more than such men 
can save. Mr. Chaplin’s Act provides for tenancy only up to ten acres, 
which are not enough. Fixity of tenure is also necessary. Many men 
would be glad to take small farms and many landlords would subdivide 
but for the cost of the buildings. These, however, can be very cheaply 
erected by tenants of this class with some help from the landlord. 


Silver Up to Date. Moreton FREWEN. 

An argument in favour of international bi-metallism. The cessation 
of free coinage in India is recommended as a principal means of 
restoring the value of silver. 

February, 1893. 


The New Railway Rates. J. StEPHEN JEANS. 


The outlay of capital on English railways has been immense, and 
partly on this account they have enjoyed more or less of a monopoly. 
Their earnings have increased, whilst the profits of agriculture and 
manufactures have been reduced by competition. Hence the agitation 
resulting in the Act of 1888. No great reduction of rates can be 
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expected in consequence of that Act, but it must not be made a means 
of raising rates. If the companies use it for this purpose, they will 
provoke further legislation. 


Contemporary Review. 
December, 1892. 


The International Monetary Conference. Proressor H. S. Foxwewu. 


In favour of bi-metallism as a remedy for two great evils—the 
appreciation of gold and the loss of the par of exchange—Professor 
Foxwell adduces reasons drawn from the theory of value: experience— 
while the system was in force, ‘it kept the market price of silver 
approximately steady at the ratio fixed by law,’ but its abandonment 
has been followed by the depression of trade and industry ; authority, 
that of the Gold and Silver Commission—the words above quoted are 
theirs—of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, the Bimetallic League 
—including one hundred members of the House of Commons—some of 
the most experienced directors of the Bank of England, the India and 
China Section of the Chamber of Commerce, and a weighty section of 
city opinion, from which must be distinguished the ‘ views of a small 
group of city editors. The writer rejects pis-aller proposals, and 
protests against the policy of ‘ drift.’ 


January, 1893. 


The Social Condition of Labour, EK, R, L. Gouup. 


A summary of information recently obtained by a Commission of 
the Department of Labour is given by one of the Commissioners. 
Budgets of the income and expenditure of families connected with the 
coal, iron, and steel industries in the United States, Great Britain, 
Belgium, and Germany present interesting contrasts. The American 
working-class family as compared with the European spends more, 
both in amount and in proportion to income, upon rent, although the 
size of the family is less ; more or as much in amount on food, though 
the prices of provisions are lower, but less in proportion ; more on 
clothing ; less both in amount and in proportion to income on alco- 
holic drinks ; enjoy a larger income, although the labour-cost to the 
employer per unit of work done is less. 


National Review. 
January, 1893, 


Agricultural Union. The Earu or WIiNCHILSEA. 


No combination has yet been attempted which should unite all the 
three classes connected with the soil—owners, occupiers, and labourers 
—on the basis of their common interests. Such a combination is the 
proposed Agricultural Union, which has three objects: (1) To frame 
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such measures as may from time to time be needful in the agricul- 
tural interest ; (2) to organise in every constituency a body of public 
opinion favourable to the return, without distinction of party, of can- 
didates who support the programme of the Union; and (3) generally 
to promote the co-operation of all classes connected with the land. 

The Farreresqueries of Free Trade. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

‘Free Trade must either rest on laws of constant and universal 
application or else be a matter of choice.’ The experience of other 
countries shows that the former alternative is not true. The benefit 
of extremely low prices for agricultural produce goes much more to the 
middleman than to the consumer. The ruin of English agriculture 
must result in social disturbance and in absolute dependence on foreign 
supplies. ‘It is a mistake to suppose that any economic theory can 
be worked by the State apart from political considerations.’ 


February, 1893. 


Current Sophisms about Labour, Henry Gourway. 

It would be a mistake to establish by Act of Parliament a general 
eight hours day because there is so great a difference in the physical 
and mental strain of different kinds of labour. To give the Trades 
Unions legal authority to fix an eight hours day in their respective 
trades would put all employers, especially small employers, at their 
mercy. The relation between employers and employed might be im- 
proved: (1) By an agreement for a rate under which wages should not 
be reduced except at the request of the worker ; (2) by the division of 
each Trades Union into a lower and an upper house—the upper house 
to be composed of elected persons or of all the workinen above a 
certain age, so as to exercise a moderating influence. 


Agriculture and Economics. C. A. Cripps, Q.C. 

The Agricultural Conference has raised the question how far the 
labourer, farmer, and owner have a common interest. As the amount 
of wages depends on the value of the product, the labourer has an 
interest in common with the farmer. He is not interested merely as 
acommoner. Rent is a burthen on the farmer only in so far as it 
exceeds economic rent together with interest on capital expended in 
the soil. Special taxation of agriculturists is unfair so long as imports 
of food are not taxed. The choice between Free Trade and Protection 
must in every case be determined by expediency. Labour and capital 
are not in practice transferable without loss. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


January, 1893. 


Profitable Farming and Employment of Labour. J. Boyp-KinnEar. 


The laying down of lana in permanent pasture is not a remedy 
for depression. Leguminous plants ought to be grown more exten- 
sively, as they afford the best fodder and an excellent manure. They 
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can be made to go further by being cut and given to cattle in sheds 
instead of being grazed on. They can be stacked wet without pits 
or pressure applied by machinery. In the sheds dried moss litter is 
a cheap and satisfactory substitute for straw. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
January, 1893. 


On the Study of Economic History. W. J. ASHLEY. 


‘An armistice’ can now be ‘signed on honourable terms’ between 
the historical and deductive schools. The right of the historical 
economist to a fair field is fully recognised. In England there is a 
comprehensive association, and a journal ‘which welcomes contribu- 
tions from every side with admirable impartiality.” Even the Harvard 
Vuarterly, ‘ the peculiar home of theory,’ has articles on history. ‘The 
sacred passion for the observation of real life’ is awake. The pre- 
vailing truce need not prevent one from expressing on suitable occasions 
one’s private opinion as the writer does in a humorous passage point- 
ing out how theorists cannot even understand, much less agree, 
with each other. The deductive method is not of much use to the 
historian ; whose business is not to look for illustrations of the effect 
of demand on price, or to trouble himself about ‘ the price of a day’s 
labour or of a day’s food in past centuries.’ ‘The studies of the school 
are no longer individualist and psychological, but collectivist and 
institutional . . . they aim at presenting the ‘‘philosophy ” of economic 
history.’ Among the motives to the study is the hope of arriving at 
‘a more satisfying and intelligible conception of the evolution of 
human society.’ 


II. French Catholics and the Social Question. CLAUDIO JANNET. 

The methods recommended by French Catholics for the ameliora- 
tion of the material and moral condition of manual labourers are set 
forth with respect to State action, action of employers, charity and 
co-operative association; under all which heads Catholic opinion as 
represented by Professor Jannet seems moderate and sensible. He 
disowns the State regulation preached by L’Association Catholique. 
The policy of Catholics is manifested by the history of Belgium during 
the last few years. 


III. Recent Literature on Protection. F. W. Taussie. 

A comprehensive and authoritative criticism; calculated to save 
the student in many cases from the trouble of consulting the works 
reviewed. 

Some Explanations Relating to the Theory of Dynamic Economics. 
Simon N. Patren. 

Social and Economic Legislation of the States in 1892. Writam B. 
SHaw. 


South American Trade. FreDERIcK R. CLow. 


An analysis of the trade between the United States and South 
America ; throwing light on the recent policy of reciprocity. 
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The Yale Review. 
November, 1892. 


The Ultimate Standard of Value. J. B. Cuark. 


A study in ‘margins’ forming a continuation of one that was 
published in the New Englander in 1881. ‘The pain suffered by 
society as a whole in the final periods of daily labour. . . . is the 
ultimate unit of value.’ The final act of abstinence also measures the 
utility of the last thing secured by means of it. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
January, 1893. 


Cost and Utility. S. N. Parren. 
Seligman’s Shifting and Incidence of Taxation. E. A. Ross. 
Psychologic Basis of Social Economics. L. F. Warp. 


Political Science Quarterly. 
December, 1892. 


A New Canon of Taxation. E. A. Ross. 

Every tax has two direct effects, productiveness and prohibitive- 
ness. A tax for purposes of revenue should have the least possible 
prohibitive effect. 

Bastable’s Public Finance. Pror. E. R. A. SEviGMAN. 


Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 
December, 1892. 


Les Décrets sur la Journée de Travail en 1848. Vicror MATAsA. 


The writer [to whom we have referred above, p. 174] furnishes a 
narrative, written with great verve, of the ill-fated attempt made by the 
young French republic of ’48 to respond to the demands of the work- 
ing-classes, who were the authors of its being. The décrets in question 
introduced into politics the question of a maximum labour-time, and . 
with it a social, as distinguishable from a philanthropic, character 
into such legislation. They are generally interesting as affording 
a picture in miniature of the revolution itself; of the efforts, and defeat 
by doctrinaire economists, of the Socialist labour party. The twelve- 
hours labour-day, which was eventually decreed for workshops and 
factories, was enforced by no proper system of inspection and has never 
been repealed. 
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Les Sociétés Coopératives en Italie autres que les Sociétés de Crédit. 
Luie1 SBROJAVACCA. 

An enquiry into productive, distributive and building co-operative 
societies in Italy. The first kind seem to have made greater progress 
there than in any other country ; and all three kinds are the work of 
private enterprise. Among the most important productive societies are 
the co-operative Alpine dairies, the association of navvies (terrassiers), 
and of masons, various ‘industrial’ societies, that of hemp-makers, 
those of dealers in raw material and in produce (which of course are 
not purely productive associations), and certain societies of tradesmen 
(bakers, mineral-water manufacturers, &c.) and of ‘house owners’ 
whose object is the maintenance of sanitation (repurgement des 
cloaques, etc.). 


Le Congrés national d’ Anvers sur la Législation douaniére et la Régle- 
mentation du Travail. Ernest ELEwycx. 

In the former of the two sections of the Antwerp Congress,— 
which met to discuss protection, on the one hand for the entrepreneur, 
on the other for the wage-earner,—the cause of free trade was de- 
fended by M. Matlekovitz, Sigr. Vilfredo Pareto, and other well-known 
authorities. M. Hector Lambrechts made an elaborate defence of the 
McKinley tariff, while admitting that it raised the price of workmen’s 
necessaries. In the latter section M. Hector Denis advocated the 
organisation of international, M. Corra that of national, statistics. 
But it was over the ‘eight hours’ that the battle mainly raged, 
Socialists (of the chair), Young Catholics and others, versus ‘ Absten- 
tionists,’ who maintained the inefficacy of legislation and looked for 
reform from the progress of the proletariate itself. Free trade and 
abstention seem to have prevailed, for the preliminaries of an anti- 
protectionist association were drawn up before the Congress separated. 


L’Impét direct général basé sur le Capital et le Revenu capitalisé. 
N. C. FREDERIKSEN. 

La Situation des Ouvriers en Russie. GEORGE DuBREUIL. 
Drawn from Mr. Peel’s report, ‘ The Condition of Labour in Russia ’ 
(London, 1891). 


Histoire du Commerce de la France par Pigeonneau. E, LEVAsSEUR. 


Revue Sociale et Politique (Brussels) 1893. 
No l. 


Le Mouvement économique et social en Italie en 1891 (suite). F.S. 
NIrt. 

After criticising contemporary economic science in Italy, Prof. Nitti 
proceeds to enquire into social and legislative activity. Under both 
heads the indictment of ‘ the classes’ and their government is heavy 
and unsparing. No country deserves more than Italy to undergo a 
social revolution, but such a catastrophe presupposes a greater intel- 
lectual, moral and economic development than at present exists. The 
peasant is too wretched. Brigandage is his one present mode of 
revolt, Yet it is he, and not the industrial worker, who may form the 
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stronghold of Socialism, unless he does not rather get seduced by 
Anarchism, There is, however, contrary to the erroneous conclusion of 
De Laveleye, no organised Socialism in Italy as in other countries, f 
the nucleus at Milan, led by the young lawyer Turati, be excepted. 
Catholic Socialism is hardly possible. The priest is too inimical to his 
spoiler the State, too often ignorant, and has no rival Protestantism to 
contend with. And the obedient Catholic must keep aloof from polities. 
In the Chamber there is no Socialist party, but some distinguished men 
of letters, especially Ed. de Amicis, who are professed Socialists, have 
much leavened opinion by their writings. 

Few and unimportant reforms were carried by Parliament in 1891. 
Little interest is shown in the welfare of the masses by legislators. 
The old division of Right, amongst whom were some enlightened Tory 
Socialists, like Sella and Spaventa, and Left, advanced and chaotic, 
has for ten years been replaced by that of Government and Opposition, 
fighting not for ideas, but for place. 


La Caisse générale d'Epargne et de Retraite sous la Garantie de l' Btat 
belge et les Habitations ourriéres, LON MEERENS. 


Journal des Hconomistes. 1892. 
November. 


La Réforme de la Propriété fonciére. Yves Guyor. 

A résumé of the movement in France during the last ten years to 
bring about a reform in land transfer by a registration of title on the 
model of the Torrens system. Fetishism for the Code Napoléon, for 
the preservation of the distinction between biens meubles and biens 
immeubles (the latter term itself aiding), lawyers, and all other re- 
actionary forces block the way. 

Les Impéts arabes en Algérie. A, BocHarn. 
L’ Etat actuel de la Question monétaire. M. G. Francois. 

Two solutions are open: international utilisation of silver, on a 
very wide basis ; adoption before long of gold monometallism. 

La Mouvement Agricole. G. FouqueEr. 

Revue Critique des Publications Economiques en Langue francaise. 
M. Rovuxet. 

Les Prix du Bétail et les Lois de Dowane. D. Zowwa. 

An argument to show that the effect of a protective tariff is rather 
to intensify fluctuations in prices than to impart stability by restricting 
their movements. 


December. 


La Conférence monétaire de Bruxelles. G. DE MO.LInart. 


Considered to have brought about ‘the end of the protectionist 
silver régime.’ 
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L’ Enseignement de l Economie politique en France. JoserpH CHAILLEY- 
BERT. 

The petrifaction that seems to have come over the progress of 
political economy in France is due to defects in the organisation of 
economic teaching. A science concerned with life and society should 
be progressive, and, pace the appearance of a man of genius from any 
quarter, can, after a certain stage, only be advanced by professional men, 
v.e. specialists or experts. But economic professors in France seem to 
be content merely to ‘ vulgarise’ their subject as something finished 
and rounded-off. The writer puts forward a scheme of reform in 
economic teaching based on Paul Bert’s system of University reform. 
Les Impéts arabes en Algérie (fin.). A. Bocuarp. 

La Persécution légale des Juifs en Russie. Lapisuas Domansk1. 

The truth about the Russian Jew :—Isolated from his youth up 
from the rest of the community by every possible barrier, deprived of 
most openings to earn an honest livelihood, he often has recourse to 
dishonest means. Grown rich, he does not forget, but avenges him- 
self. Meanwhile his sons, born to an easier lot, are lazy spendthrifts. 
Shylock spoke the truth three centuries ago. It is not the Christian 
that has the right to rebuke him. 


Mouvement Scientifique et Industriel. Daniet BELLEY. 
Revue de l Académie des Sciences morales et politiques. J, Lerorr. 
Salaires élevés, Travail a bon marché. L. R. 
On Schoenhof’s ‘The Economy of High Wages ’ (New York, 1892). 
La Production de ' Or en Australie et dans l'Afrique méridionale. A, 
RAFFALOVICH. 
Calls attention to recent discoveries which tend to invalidate the 


theory advanced in 1877 by M. Siiss as to the increasing scarcity of 
gold. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik. 
(Jena.) 
Third series, Vol. 4. No. 4. 
Die Stundenzonenzeit. W. StRECKERT. 

Considers proposals intended to obyiate the inconvenience caused 
to the traveller and the scientist by the differences in local time. One 
idea would be to divide the globe by twenty-four meridians, and let all 
places between any two meridians take their time from one of them. 
Thus the traveller passing round the world would only have to change 
the short hand of his watch. For scientific purposes the cosmopolitan 
time-standard would be based on the Greenwich meridian. 

Ueber den Einfluss des elterlichen Alters auf die Lebenskraft der Kinder. 
J. Kords1. 

Statistics of infant mortality from diseases likely to have been con- 
genital point to the conclusions that, in the climate of Budapesth (and 
a fortiort probably in colder climes), the marriage of women under 
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twenty years old is unfavourable to the health of the offspring. Mar- 
riages between men aged twenty to thirty and women above thirty-five ; 
or between men about fifty and women below thirty are not advisable. 
Men above fifty married to women above thirty-five have often had 
a healthy offspring. 

No. 5. 


Von der Theorie des Arbeitslohnes. PRor. DE RIDDER. 


Ideally, distribution or ‘ reward ’ occurs when the product is realised. 
Actually, the wage-earner is rewarded in advance and on the strength 
of anticipation. Hence a minimum wage is an unreasonable claim on 
those who make the advance ; hence also the real nexus of the bargain 
between the latter and the advances is the product. Thus the funda- 
mental fact emerges, of the essential partnership between wage-earner 
and entrepreneur, which the division of labour, while primd facie ob- 
securing it, really deepens and widens. The great industrial problem is 
to make the wage-earner thoroughly realise this. Wages must be 
transformed into reward according to outlay. Constructiveness and 
enterprise (kaufmdnnischer Vertrieb) must become an integral part of 
the wage-earner’s education. 


Die industriellen Etablissements der geistlichen Stifter in Schlesien unter 
Friedrich dem Grossen. PRroressor H. FECHNER. 


An exhaustive account from the State Archives at Breslau of the 
extension of factories and workshops imposed upon the Silesian abbeys 
and monasteries by Frederick the Great, when the hostile tariff intro- 
duced by Maria Theresa drove him to measures of reciprocity. 


No. 6. 


Beitriége zur Lehre von den auswirtigen Wechselkursen. Dr. Cart 
HEILIGENSTADT. 

The first of a trilogy of articles on the theory of foreign exchanges, 
and containing a demonstration, supported by statistics and illustrated 
by a chart of gold movement between England and Germany in 1890, 
that the assertions put forward in 1891-2 by Messrs. Goschen, Inglis 
Palgrave, S. Montagu and others to the effect that it is next to 
impossible to get gold from Germany, are not accurate. Germany has 
constantly exported gold to England and elsewhither, nor is any 
artificial pressure brought to bear against its export. Assertions to 
the contrary can only go to justify Mr. Schmidt’s opinion, that ‘ when- 
ever there is a foreign demand for gold . . . our [the London] money 
market is ruled not so much by figures and facts as by fear.’ 


Kapitalszins und Arbeitslohn, Knuv WicKsELL. 

A critically appreciative examination of Dr. Bbhm-Bawerk’s theory 
of interest and wages, in which his real advance on Jevons is held to 
lie in his not over-looking, as did the latter, the development of a 
' maximum rate of interest (das Maximumwerden des Zinses), and also 
in his establishing the connection between interest and wages. M. 
Walras’s theory of interest is also examined. 
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Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte ,Staatswissenschaft. 
Jahrgang 48. Heft 4. Tubingen, 1892. 


Der deutsche Gartenbau und der Kampf um Zollschutz fiir denselben. 
Dr. Ava. Prive. 

An argument in favour of duties on garden produce, for purposes 
both of revenue and protection, on the following grounds: German 
horticulture has a unique significance in national life, political, social 
and economic. For climatic reasons it is in some branches a highly 
skilled industry. Since 1877, and especially since 1882 (opening of St. 
Gothard Railway) it has been greatly impaired by foreign competition 
from countries where greater climatic advantages more than compensate 
for deterioration by transport. Prices of all delicate produce have 
been reduced 50 to 75 per cent. Skilled gardeners are leaving the 
trade and garden soil is being diverted. The duties desiderated are 
exclusively on the non-exotic kinds of produce, and would be paid 
only by the wealthy classes. So far as Italy is concerned, legislative 
innovation is barred by treaty till 1904. 


Zur wissenschaftlichen Orientieruny tiber die neueste Handelspolitik. Art : 
III. Dr. A. ScHAFFLE. 

This, the penultimate link in an exhaustive criticism, proceeds to 
consider the problems for the commercial policy of Germany in the 
immediate and in the remoter future. They are approached by way 
of an exposition of the reversal or abatement of the protective policy 
of 1879 inaugurated by the twelve-year commercial treaties entered 
into between Germany and Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium and 
Switzerland in December, 1891. The stability introduced into trade 
by those treaties is far-reaching and of the highest value, the changes 
have been made prudently and considerately, injuring neither agricul- 
tural nor industrial interests, This is exemplified in the overthrow of 
the foreign ‘ policy of exclusion’ in (1) veterinary and sanitary regula- 
tions, (2) railway rates, and (3) the customs tariff. 

Ein deutsches Auslieferungsgesetz. Dr. L. Fup. 


Die Immobilienbesteueruny der Kommunen Russlands. Gustav Soporr- 
SKY. 
On taxation of real property in the Russian communes. 


1893. Vol. XLIX. 
No. 1. 


Production und Erwerb. (1.) Dr. ANDREAS Voter. 

An inquiry into the relation between the production and the 
earning (Erwerb) of commodities—a differentiation, the full recognition 
of which should modify, where it has not already modified, many 
concepts of economics, e.g. those of capital and value. Price, thus 
viewed, is determined in every case by the conditions for earning 
(Erwerbsverhdltnisse) in a given society. 

Zur Arbeiterfrage auf dem Lande. Dr. Aveust Prive. 

An inquiry into that agrarian malady, the rural labourer. Greater 
Einsicht (insight) in the capitalist would lead him to more spirited out- 
lay on commercial principles: greater Hinsicht in the labourer would 
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bind him morally, as he once was bound legally, to the soil, commercial 
mobility being incompatible with agricultural efficiency. 


Ueber das Wesen und die Grundlagen der EHisenbahngiitertarife sowie 
deren Aufgabe und Stellung in der Staatswirtschaft. BARON von 
WEICHS. 

An exhaustive analysis of the principles of railway rates, which 
seem to be a burning question in the social economics of other countries 
besides Great Britain. That railways should be administered by the 
State is by the writer held to be an essential preliminary to a system- 
atisation of rates in the interests of the whole community. 


Zur wissenschaftlichen Orientierung tiber die neueste Handelspolitik. 
Mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Pflichten des Grundeigentums 
in den Schutzzollfragen. (II1.) Dr. A. ScHAFFLE. 

In this, the last instalment of his detailed examination of the 
Bismarckian protective policy and its modifications under the Caprivi 
régime, the writer inquires (Sect. xvii.) into ways and means for a 
further mitigation of the tariff, and in particular of the agricultural 
duties (Agrarzélle), the reduction of which to some point short of free 
trade will, he holds, occupy a place in the van of German political 
politics for the next twenty years. In those duties the State, without 
analogous precedent or other justification, guarantees a minimum rent 
to large estate proprietors, inasmuch as they were imposed at a time 
when rents were unprecedentedly high (early in the seventies). They 
are thus a stumbling-block to one of the most fundamental duties 
involved in the rights of private property, viz.: the taking over of the 
risk of fluctuating ‘ conjunctures ’ in national production, and constitute 
a gigantic system for the exploiting of the labourer, and not of him 
only. That protection was necessary against foreign competition, 
during the transition to more ‘ intensive ’ methods of agriculture, is not 
borne out by the experience of other countries, e.g. of Austria (versus 
Hungarian competition in corn), Belgium, the Netherlands, and notably 
Great Britain, the agricultural statistics of this country being adduced 
at some length. 

Finally (sect. xix.) it is alleged that less protection would make 
possible the formation of a great Mid-European commercial union, to 
include, beside the present nucleus,—Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Belgium,—the Balkan States, the Iberian and 
Scandinavian Peninsulas, Denmark, the Netherlands, and ‘even France 
and England.’ These, substituting for the Old World tariff-war policy 
a general ‘ most-favoured country ’ system, could present a sober and 
effective resistance to the extravagant ambitions of Pan-Slavism and 
Pan-Americanism. 


Archiv fiir soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik (Berlin). 1892. 
Vol. V. No. 3. 


Die positive Weiterentwickelung der deutschen Arbeiterversicherungs- 
gesetzgebung. Dr. Ernst LANGE. 

(1) The solution of the ‘unemployed’ problem and that of the 

‘inability to consume,’ in the masses ; (2) establishment of the principle 

that society is responsible for the maintenance of each individual up to 
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a certain standard of living ; (3) the foundation laid for a really pro- 
gressive development. Such is the happy vantage-ground to which the 
writer believes that Germany could attain, if she would follow up the 
negative benefits conferred by her system of State labour insurance by 
so extending its machinery as to effect positive assistance. This would 
be at first in the direction of securing for any workman the opportunity 
of remunerative labour, not by a merely local system of bureaux, but 
by an imperial trade organisation. 

Ein Kapitel aus der urkundlichen Geschichte der Kartelle. Dr. Bruno 

SCHOENLANK. 

The writer anticipates great economic complications in the future 
from the differentiation, and the strife for economic supremacy, between 
organised large-scale industry and large-scale commerce (Grossgewerk 
und Grosshandel). The organisation of entrepreneurs is illustrated by 
an account of the syndicate of German artificial manure manufacturers. 
Die soziale Reform als Gebot des wirtschaftlichen Fortschritts. Orro 

WITTELSHOFFER. 

A critique of the work thus entitled by Heinrich Herkner. (Leipzic, 

1891.) 


Die Achtstunden-Bewegung in den Vereinigten Staaten und das neue 
Achtstundengesetz. Proressor E. P. CHEyNey. 
On the Eight Hours day in the United States, made law August, 
1892. 


Zeitschrift fir Litteratur und Geschichte der Staatswissenschaften. 
(Leipsic.) 


Vou. I. No. 1. 


Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Sozialismus und Communismus.  Pror. 
Dr. H. Dierzen. 

Ludwig XVI. und das physiokratische System. Pror. Dr. ONCKEN. 

Ein neues System der Sozialékonomie (von Achille Loria), Pror. Dr. 
U. RaBBEno. 

Almost half of the new publication (the objects of which are 
described on p. 773 of the Hconomic Journal for December, 1892) is 
taken up with reviews and in bibliography of contemporary economic 
literature. 


Finanz Archiv, 
Yer Jahrgang, 2er Band. 
Zur Frage der Steuerpflicht. Von Grora ScHanz. 


A discussion of the question of liability to taxation in the cases of 
persons under two tax jurisdictions. The application of general 
principles to (1) communal taxation, (2) taxation in a federal state, and 
(3) double taxation by foreign countries, is examined. Further, the 
special problems of corporation taxes and succession duties receive 
some notice. The author reaches the conclusion that liability to taxa- 
tion should depend on ‘economic connection’ (wirthschaftliche Zuge- 
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hérigkeit), and holds that this principle is to be traced in modern 
legislation. 

In addition to the usual documents, this volume contains studies on 
the finances during the year 1891, of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Austria, Hungary, and Russia. The names of Professor 
Seligman, Mr. T. H. Elliott, and Alessio, are a sufficient guarantee of the 
quality of these reports, which are of high value for the student of 
public finance. 

WHILE going to press we have received a copy of the first number of 
Zeitschrift fiir Social-und Wirthschaftsgeschichte (Freiburg and 
Leipzig), edited by Dr. Bauer and others. It contains important 
articles by Professors Theodore Mommsen, William Cunningham, and 
LL. Brentano, which will be noticed in our next issue. 


Giornale degli Economisti. (Rome.) | 
December, 1892. 


Banche, Banchieri, e Usurai nelle Commedie di Plauto. 8S. COGNETTI DE 
MarrTIN. 


Gli Elementi per risolvere il Problema della Popolazione. F. Viraiuu. 


January, 1893. 
Considerazioni sui Principii fondamentali dell’ Economia politica pura. 
V. PaRETO. 
La pressione tributaria dell’ Importa e del Prestito. A. DE VITI DE 
Marco. 
February, 1893. 
La Quistione delle Banche d@ Emissione. La DrrEzione. 
La Campagna romana e il suo Avvenire economico e sociale. G. 
VALENTI. 
Le Condizioni economico-sociali dei Lavoratori. (In Inghilterra). V. 
MENEGHELLI. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ARGYLL (THE Duke or, K.G., K.T.). The Unseen Foundations of 
Society. An examination of the fallacies and failures of economic 
science due to neglected elements. John Murray. 

Bain (F. W., M.A.). The Corner in Gold: Its History and Theory. 
A Reply to Mr. Robert Giffen’s ‘ Case against Bimetallism.’ Oxford: 
James Parker and Co. 

CuarE (G.). The ABC of the Foreign Exchanges. Macmillan. 

Coatrs (LigUTENANT-COLONEL). Capital and Labour: or, How to 
Avert Strikes. A few suggestions and words of advice to masters and 
the working-classes. Bristol : Arrowsmith. 

Dantevt (CuARMONT). The Industrial Competition of Asia. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co. 
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Daruineton (H. R., M.A.). The Railway Rates and the Carriage 
of Merchandise by Railway: including the Provisional Orders of the 
Board of Trade as sanctioned by Parliament, containing the classifica- 
tion of traffic and schedule of maximum rates and charges applicable 
to the railways of Great Britain and Ireland. Stevens and Sons. 

Dick (GEo. HaNDAsyDE). Reply to the Mono-Metallist Arguments 
advanced at the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce. Glasgow: A. F. Sharp. 

Gipsins (H. pe B. anp R. A. Haprietp). A Shorter Working 
Day. Methuen and Co. 

Herska (Dr. THEODOR). Freeland: a Social Anticipation (trans- 
lated by Arthur Ransom). Chatto and Windus. 

M’Ewen (R.). How Should Railway Fares be Charged? The 
Telescope System. Cassells. 

Norman (A. W.). A Digest of the Death Duties. William Clowes 
and Sons. 

PauGRavE (R. H. Ineuis, F.R.S.). Dictionary of Political Economy. 
Fourth Part (from Concourse to Debts Public). Macmillan and Co. 

SaLAMAN (JosEPH SEYMOUR). The Arbitrator’s Manual under the 
London Chamber of Arbitration. William Heinemann. 

Scumipt (HERMANN). The Indian Currency Danger: a Criticisin of 
the Proposed Alterations in the Indian Standard. Effingham Wilson. 









































TEALE (J.). Notes on Indian Currency. Heywood. 

Wats (Most Rey. Dr., ArcHBisHop or DuBLIN). Bimetallism and 
Monometallism : What they are and how they bear upon the Irish Land 
Question. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 


Women Workers. Papers read at a Conference convened by the 
Bristol and Clifton Ladies’ Association for the Care of Girls. 1892. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

{Among the subjects of economic interest particularly well treated are Friendly 
Societies and Industrial conditions affecting women of the working classes; the 
former subject introduced by Mrs. Alfred Marshall, the latter by Miss Isabella Ford.] 


In the selection of the following books the Editor has been assisted by the 
Corresponding Members of the Association. 

ALMANACH DE LA COOPERATION FRANGAISE. Paris: Chaix. 

[The first number of an annual which is to contain among other matter the 
life and teaching of great co-operators, the history of the principal co-operative 
societies in France and elsewhere, with statistics of their progress. The Almanach 
for 1893 begins with short biographies of the ‘twelve apostles of co-operation ’ 
Fourier, Buchery, Leclaire, Godin, Owen, Maurice, Neale, Holyoake, Schulze- 
Delitsch, Raiffeisen, Vigano, De Paepe. The statistics show 81 societies for pro- 
ductive co-operation in France; and of ‘establishments, industrial, commercial, 
financial or agricultural’ 115 in France, 305 in the world. The Almanach is 
edited by Professor Gide.] 

Brtiom (Maurice). Les Lois d’Assurance Ouvriére 4 |’ Etranger 
Paris: Rousseau. 

[This great work is to form three volumes; the first, which has just appeared 
treats only of insurance against sickness. The author places himself at the 
point of view of comparative legislation rather than that of political economy.] 

Incram. Histoire de l’Economie Politique. Translated into 
French by M. de Varigny. Paris: Larose et Forcel. 

Motinart. Précis d'Economie Politique et de Morale. Paris: 
Guillaumin. 
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Rostanp. L’Action Sociale par l’Initiative Privée. Paris: Guil- 
laumin. 

In this stout volume of 860 pages the author describes all the philanthropi 
works founded at Marseilles by private initiative (principally that of the author), 
Société de crédit, maisons ouvriéres, caisses d’épargne, &c., and maintains the superi- 
ority of private initiative as against the Socialists, whom he calls anti-social. 

Spencer (Herbert). Justice. Translated into French by M. 
Castelot. Guillaumin. 

TarpDE. La Transformation du Droit. Paris: Alcan. 212 pp. 

[M. Tarde, who ranks among the foremost writers on social science in France 
in virtue of his studies in criminology and his splendid book on The Laws of 
Imitation, is the author of the theory that, though diversity prevails in nature 
initially, things tend by the law of imitation to unity (the converse in some 
sort of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s famous theory). In this new volume he applies 
this theory to the history of the family, of property, obligations, &c. ; and endeavours 
to prove that the uniformities and likenesses which have been supposed to have 
been discovered in these institutions are illusory.] 

Zay. La Question Ouvriére en Suisse. Paris: Guillaumin. 308 pp. 

[The author, a Professor of the Faculty of Law in Switzerland, having been com- 
missioned by the Minister of Public Education to study the labour legislation of 
Switzerland, has summarised his studies in this volume. He treats successively 
(1) the legal limitation of the working-day in Switzerland, at present eleven hours, 
and the movement in favour of limiting it to ten hours; (2) the responsibility of 
the employers in case of accidents, and the movement in favour of compulsory 
governmental assurance; (3) the organisation of the corporation of embroiderers 
of St. Gall and the movement in favour of compulsory syndicates. 
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STATISTICS OF SOME MIDLAND VILLAGES. 
II. ? 
COTTAGES. 


Ir is doubtful whether there has been much improve- 
ment in the cottages of the district during the last twenty 
years. Certainly many of the worst sanitary abuses have been 
remedied, though much yet remains to be done, in the districts 
of some rural authorities much more than in those of others. 
The water-supply is now generally good, though in seven villages 
or hamlets it appears to be bad, and in four others indifferent or 
deficient in quantity. In many places the worst cottages are 
uninhabited ; the proportion of uninhabited houses in one Union 
was 4 per cent. in 1871, 72 per cent. in 1881, 9'1 per cent. in 1891. 
Many, too, of the worst cottages have been allowed to tumble down 
to avoid compulsory repairs. On the other hand, few new 
cottages have been built ; the landlords of close villages have almost 
ceased to build, owing, no doubt, to the agricultural depression ; 
and except in villages where higher rents obtain, there is no 
inducement to the speculative builder. A few cottages, generally 
of little more than average quality, have been erected by 
co-operative and friendly societies. As a rule, new cottages, 
whether built by speculation or not, are considerably above the 
average, though often small. 

The best cottages are generally those on large estates; the 
worst in villages where low rents prevail, and where the cottages 

1 Continued from the number of the Journal for March, 1893. : 
No. 10.—Vo.. II Oo 
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are owned by comparatively poor men, who have inherited them 
or bought them as a speculation. The villages are thus 
classified according to their cottage accommodation :— 


Above average. Average. Below average. 
Close and semi-close villages 28 per cent. 39 per cent. 33 per cent. 
Open villages..............:.-.-. 16 ss 38 . 46 ” 


Cottages owned by occupiers are, except in two or three 
villages, rare, and their condition is as a rule not above the 
average. 

Cottages as arule have one room and a pantry downstairs, and 
two bedrooms. In one Union in 1891, 56 per cent. of the houses 
had less than five rooms. The average number of inhabitants 
to an inhabited house in the two largest Unions was in— 


Union 1 Union 2. Average of 1 and 2 
BS ioc ceicn sence. AEBS 4:48 4:37 
| eee eee 4°40 4°34 4:37 
BD idcasivediass 4°28 4°31 4:29 


In a few villages a considerable proportion of the cottages 
have one bedroom only, and overcrowding occasionally takes 
place. The standard of tidiness varies greatly from village to 
village, but it is rarely low. The rents of cottages usually run 
from 1s. to 2s. per week, or £2 10s. to £5 per annum. In twelve 
villages they run up to £6 or £7, and in five others they start at 
£5 and run up to £8. Four of the latter villages are inhabited 
chiefly by ihmeworkers. The tenancy varies from weekly to half- 
yearly: quarterly tenancies are perhaps commonest. Cases 
of eviction are rare. Except in one village few cottages are 
held under farmers ; there is a general disinclination on the part 
of farm labourers to live in their employers’ cottages; many 
cottages on farms are empty, and others are occupied by 
labourers working on other farms. The gardens as a rule are 
inadequate to supply a family of ordinary size with vegetables ; 
their usual extent is from ten to twenty poles; in one village 
about half the cottages, in another twenty, in another thirty-six 
are destitute of gardens. 

The question of cottage accommodation is one of the most 
pressing of village problems. The standard of comfort is rapidly 
rising, and almost everywhere there is a demand for better cot- 
tages with more rooms. In sixteen villages or nearly one-third 
of the whole, the demand for cottages is in excess of the total 
supply ; in seven of these the demand is due to increase of 
population ; in the remaining nine, population decreased during 
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the last decade, sometimes considerably, but the number of 
cottages appears to have decreased yet more rapidly. The 
bearing of these facts on migration will be discussed later. 


MIGRATION. 


The figures given in the former article show that there 
has been no general exodus of country labourers such as 1s 
said to have taken place in some parts of the country. The 
decrease of population is none the less serious. The preliminary 
report of the last census shows that during the decade there has 
been in most sanitary districts throughout the country an increase 
of 3°4 per cent. ; in this district there has been a decrease of 3°7 per 
cent. A perusal, however, of the returns of Registration Sub- 
districts seems to indicate a small decrease in the great majority 
of the strictly agricultural districts. The stationary numbers of 
the population in this district since 1841 show that migration must 
have been going on to a large extent for the last half century; a 
decreasing population is first noticeable in the districts touched 
by the trunk lines constructed about 1840; it began later in the 
more secluded districts. The depopulation has been increased, 
but not very greatly, during the last twenty years. It was the 
policy of the National Agricultural Labourers’ Union in its early 
days, 1872 to 1875, to promote migration and emigration ; and 
the agricultural depression has encouraged migration still more. 
There are symptoms however that it has been decreasing during 
the last two or three years. Our inquiries show that in eight 
villages, where the population was almost stationary between 
1881 and 1891, there is little or no migration now. There has 
been little emigration in the last ten years and practically none 
in the last six. We have not found it possible to obtain 
accurate figures of migration, but at the present time, according 
to the reports made to us :—In five villages there is considerable 
migration both of young people and families; in thirty villages 
there is considerable migration of young people only; in four 
villages there is considerable migration of young people, but 
mostly of a temporary nature; in eleven villages there is little 
or no migration. In the remaining cases the evidence is 
conflicting. The tendency of girls to leave home for service 
has probably increased of late years; the most intelligent of them 
as a rule do not return to village life; hence, as regards the 
mothers of the next generation the towns gain at the expense of 
the country. : 

o 2 
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In the twenty years 1871 to 1891 :— 


1 village increased population over 30 per cent. 


ae 6 ” ” 3 20 3 
7 villages ,, 5 3 ao mo 
4 5 Y - 5, 20 
2  ,, had stationary population. 
12. ,, decreased population over 0 - 
18, a m , 10 
a 235 re 5 » 20 
2 % 2 3 » 30 
1 village % ” » 40 
A ” ” ” 93) 


The largest decrease was 52 per cent.: the largest increase 
was 17 per cent. in any agricultural and 36 per cent. in any non- 


agricultural parish. 
In the decade 1881 to 1891 :— 


villages increased population over 10 per cent. 


2 
ts Sarr $9 3 sr 

t had stationary population. 
27 decreased population over 0 - 
5, 2 2 ., 10 

5 20 


The largest decrease was 29 per cent.: the largest increase 
was 11 per cent. in two agricultural parishes. 

The migration has not been recruited from agricultural 
labourers alone. Perhaps in no class has it gone on to such an 
extent as among carpenters and blacksmiths. In one village 
where thirty years ago five blacksmiths were regularly employed, 
one man and a lad now more than suffice, while the carpenters 
have been reduced from ten to five. 

The direction of migration is largely a matter of custom. 
From the greater part of the district the stream sets mainly 
northwards to Birmingham and its neighbourhood ; from another 
sroup of villages it is chiefly towards Coventry ; from another to 
different railway works on the North-Western main line: from 
another to Burton-on-Trent. A few go to Lancashire and York- 
shire, and this migration is more uniformly permanent than 
that to districts nearer home. <A certain number go into the 
Metropolitan Police Force, but except for these there is practically 
no migration to London. 


Causes of Migration. 


1. Want of work. Three-fourths of the migration, at all events 
up to the last two or three years, may probably be attributed to 
want of work. The greatly lessened demand for agricultural 
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labour caused by the conversion of arable to pasture, and the 
disinchnation of farmers to employ as much labour as formerly 
have made it impossible for a great number to find employment at 
home. In villages where non-agricultural work has given regular 
employment or where allotments are plentiful, the migration 
has been small; migration is generally greatest where owing 
to the quality of the soil or bad estate management agriculture is 
at the lowest ebb. 

2. The attraction of higher wages in the towns. This no 
doubt operates widely, but not to so large an extent as actual 
want of work. The love of home counteracts to a certain extent 
the prospect of a rise of income, and the country labourer is well 
aware of the increased expense of town life. There has been no 
rise of wages to account for the recent check of migration. No 
doubt, though, the disgust of the younger and more capable men 
at finding themselves paid no more than the normal wage causes 
many to leave. Lads, who cannot command full agricultural 
wages, constantly seek the better wage of the town. And men 
who have once been used to a high wage, will, if they return, 
seldom for long content themselves with low pay, and make for 
the town again. 

3. Bad or insufficient cottage accommodation. In a few 
villages this 1s no doubt the main cause. As a family grows up, 
the quarters at home become unbearably close. The younger 
generation too have a much higher standard of home comfort. 
It is sometimes difficult for a man to find a cottage where he 
can marry and set up a separate establishment. 

4. The neighbourhood of railways had no doubt a considerable 
influence in the past, but now that communication is easy from 
any spot, its influence is too general for it to be classed as a 


special cause. 


More than tm 


Within 1m. of | put withingm, Beyond 3m. 
a station. ofa station. from a station. 
Villages with migration both of young 
persons and families..... .............. 0 l 1 
Villages with migration chiefly of 
young persons OMY ...2.:2<.:.020540% 8 12 24 
Villages with little or no migration .. 3 6 2 


This table shows that there is less migration from villages 
near railways than those at a distance. 
The fascination of town life has practically no effect in this 
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district. Men prefer country life in itself. In many cases, 
however, the fact that certain members of a family have settled in 
a town tends to draw other members of the family there. 


Allotments and Migration. 


There is reason to think that apart from a general revival of 
agriculture, allotments form the most effective check on migyra- 
tion. Out of eleven villages, where there is little or no migration 
seven have had in the decade an increase of allotment land of 
over half an acre, and it is noticeable that almost all these eleven 
villages are situated on stiff clay soil, where allotment cultivation 
is most successful. On the other hand in the villages where 
migration is considerable, only one in four has had a similar 
increase of allotment land; and in four out of the five cases 
where there is migration both of young persons and families, the 
increase is less than ‘2 of an acre per family. The following 
table shows the movements of population in the two chief 
unions of the district, which are strongly contrasted in respect 
of allotments :— 


Movement of population 


sr 100 Allotment acreage per fuimily 
pe Ditference iu oe 
Union. latter from ISS] — 18 ; 
former rate, 
1S71—1Ss]1. 18S1—1°91. ISS]. ISvl. 
A 2°3 - 3 + 2°0 “430 “885 “455 
B +19 —4:58 —6O7 “155 "422 ‘267 


The following table classifies villages into three nearly equal 
groups according to the allotment acreage per family in 1891 :— 


Movement of population 
per 100 in Gain or loss " 
rate of 1881—9 
over that of 


| 


| 1871—S1. 
ISTI—1S*1. | 1881—1591 
. Villages with -4 of an acre or ee 
per ‘family chub sdwives cdgesaitnaedssesenees + 25 a1 76 
. Villages with more than ‘4 but not! | 
more than ‘8 of an acre ........ .. 59 4:1 +1:8 


| 3. Villages with more than ‘8 of an | 
BN a cca dh hc «angi racatice cetera oedu ae antes 58 2°7 +31 
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If the non-agricultural villages are omitted the figures are :-— 


Movement of population 
per 100 in | Gain or loss in 
rate of 1881—¥v] 
-—- | over that o 


18,1—1881. | 1SS81—1891. wie 
CEs Ft on Lohaly ot ele sae i 9 7:3 6-4 
LST ah Siti aoe Po Rm te eek Ad Ft 78 51 2:7 
RS ich calcio astiaents ee 11°8 1-9) +6°9 


The following table classifies villages into three nearly equal 
groups according to the increase of allotment acreage per family 
between 1881 and 1891 :— 


Movement of population 
per 100 in Gain or loss in 
rate of 1SS1—91 
over that of 
S71—s1 


Isv1—1Ss1. ISS1—I1591 


1. Villages where the increase is *2 of 

MY HONOR IBOG occ cod cnicosavsaaes 6 $4 3:8 
2. Villages where the increase is more 

than -2 but not more than ‘5 of 


OSE REECE caste eiseascsmsocna ten nies 2°8 4°] 1-3 
3. Villages where the increase exceeds 
GB RU RORG os occsnsdvokaseicuv vnxeueens 65 34 31 


If the non-agricultural villages are omitted the figures are :— 


Movement of population 
per 100 in Gain or loss in 
rate of 1s81—91 
over that of 


ISTI—SI 

ISTI—Iss1 ISS] - 189] 
CUS ooo ccscenisd Seectscn sion Busi ints 371 5 a 6 
CEG RI eer ee ree Maken irc epee Se nes 5:5 6-0 +o 
Class 3...... Diop enna Niko Rene i birsk 96 5x0 +46 


These tables indicate: (1) that allotments are most developed 
in those villages where the depopulation was greatest in 1871—81 ; 
(2) that they have helped materially to check depopulation. 





res in district. 


Union. 


| @Number of vil 


| 
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PAUPERISM. 


We have obtained returns of indoor and outdoor pauperism 
for every half year between Michaelmas 1881 and Lady-day 1892 
inclusive from four Unions containing in the district 24, 16, 4, 4 
villages respectively. In the two latter cases so small a propor- 
tion of the Union is contained in the district, that no conclusions 
can be drawn as to the Union generally. 

The following tables are estimated on the mean of the 
populations of 1881 and 1891. When relief is given to outdoor 
male paupers, the whole of the family is included in the returns. 
In cases of medical relief only the figures for outdoor relief in 
district A include the actual recipient and the head of the family ; 
in district B they apparently include the whole family ; in district 
D recipients of medical relief only are not included; we have no 
information as to district C. 
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There are no Government statistics admitting of a com- 
parison of these rates with those of the whole country. 

In analysing the rates of pauperism in different villages the 
greatest variations are found, due largely no doubt to accident and 
the varying principles of guardians. The following conclusions 
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however are tentatively drawn. Pauperism is higher in large 
than in small villages. It is lowest in close villages where wages 
are high and where no doubt much private charity is forth- 
coming: but in close villages where wages are low there is a 
tendency to a high rate. Pauperism is often high in open 
villages where wages are good and allotments plentiful and the 
energy of the inhabitants above the average; this does not 
however obtain to the same extent in 1886—92 as in 1881—85. 
The greatest improvement in the latter five years over the 
previous five years is found in open villages, where allotments 
are plentiful but wages often low. In the villages where the 
allotment acreage has most increased, there is a decided tendency 
to a decrease of pauperism. Dividing villages into equal classes 
according to the increase of allotment land per working family, 
we find the variation between the rate of pauperism in 1881—6 
and 1887—92 to be :— 


Villages where Villages where | Villages where 
Union. increase of ul- increase of increase of 
lotments least, allotments allotments 
medium, greatest 
A + 44 ‘14 + *O8 
Bb —°86 ayes: 2°46 


The proportion of indoor to total pauperism seems the lowest 
in the villages, where the total rates of pauperism are highest 
and lowest, the proportion being greater in the villages where 
medium rates obtain. But there is a slightly greater improve- 
ment in the total rate in those villages where the proportion of 
indoor pauperism is highest. 

The opinion of the more thoughtful of the working classes 
seems to be almost generally hostile to any form of Old Age 
Pensions: this is no doubt largely due to the influence of the 
Friendly Societies. The same class unanimously favours a 
devolution of a large portion of control over poor relief to elected 
parochial bodies. 


THRIFT. 


Co-operative stores are unequally distributed in the district. 
The larger stores, which have been put on a sound basis, flourish - 
some of the smaller ones have a chequered existence, but thrive 
even in small villages under proper management. The following 
table shows their progress in the last ten years: three of the 
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stores being branches of a store in a neighbouring town, the 
figures of capital are, to a certain extent, estimates only :— 


1881. 1886. 1891, 
Number of stores and brarches of stores 10 12 14 
RRM pSiccx as wasters pau. creeevaacsoussy aees 975 1,443 1,745 
ROMER (2 Snes woactvncssovesensieonteccsessesnacs  2RINOUO £10,400 £12,400 
NEED. 2 on ccc aaekcaacancenven £19,662 £30,576 £34,352 
Profits £1,727 £3,362 £3,188 


Where we have been unable to obtain returns for the above 
years we have taken the figures of the nearest return. 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

There is not only a great growth of friendly societies, 
but a large and increasing tendency for the great national 
societies to supersede the village clubs. The latter, though they 
still exist in considerable numbers, are steadily disappearing. 
The disinclination of young men to join them is hastening 
their downfall. It is probable that this disinclination arises 
not only from a sense of their insecurity, but from the de- 
sire of men who may migrate to belong to a society which has 
branches thoughout the country. The local rural branches of the 
big societies are as arule admirably managed. The problem of 
the disposal of surplus funds is being keenly discussed by them. 
The actuarial calculations being founded on the death and sick 
rates for the whole country, a large proportion of rural lodges, 
drawing their members from a class more healthy and long-lived 
than the average, are finding themselves with a steadily increas- 
ing surplus of assets over liabilities. In one lodge of Oddfellows it 
is proposed to make loans to members for the purchase of houses up 
to 95 per cent. of their value, 4} per cent. interest to be charged, 
and principal and interest to be repaid within twenty years. 
Two lodges appropriate part of their surplus in giving bonuses 
to members in proportion to the length of their membership: in 
one case, where the bonus system has been adopted for many 
years, it goes to increase sick pay and any balance is paid at 
death. To a certain extent sick pay is allowed to slide into old 
age pay, and apparently one lodge at least has found itself in a 
position to do this without injuring its security. 

The Manchester Oddfellows are the most important society in 
the district. They have eleven lodges, most of which date back to 
1840-45. The following table shows their growth in the past ten 
years :— 


Excess of assets over 


Members. Capital, liabilities. 
1880 1,694 £17,480 £3,179 
1885 1,903 £24,076 £2,526 


1890 2,217 £28,937 £1,289 
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The Foresters have five lodges. They had at the latest 
valuation 531 members and a capital of £5,261. In addition to 
these there are a certain number of men belonging to Oddfellows’ 
and Foresters’ lodges outside the district. 

There are several lodges of the Nottingham Oddfellows, two 
at least of which are insolvent; another has 188 members and «a 
capital of £1,132. We have been able to trace twenty-seven local 
clubs, a few of which extend over a considerable area, but the 
great majority of which are very small. They have an estimated 
membership of 2,000 and estimated capital of at least £15,000. 
Most of them are no doubt unsound. The total membership 
of Friendly Societies amounts to about 5,200, or about 1} in 
every family of the tradesmen and working classes. 

The Prudential Assurance Company has between 4,000 and 
5,000 policies in existence in the district, the premiums collected 
amounting annually to about £1,800. The average weekly 
premium paid to the Company for the whole of the United 
Kingdom is 1°95d. weekly, and the average duration of the 
policies six and three-quarters years; on this estimate the 
amount invested in the Company in this district exceeds £12,000. 
Other collecting societies (Pearl, Refuge, London and Liver- 
pool, London Edinburgh and Glasgow, Royal Liver, British 
Workman) probably have invested in the aggregate as much 
again. 

There is one building society with a membership of 159 and « 
capital of £5,220. Among other agencies for thrift are: (a) pig 
insurance societies, which have been spreading rapidly during the 
last five years, and are now almost general in the districts where 
allotments are most developed. There are at least twenty-four of 
them with an estimated capital of £200 to £300; (b) in one 
village a cow insurance society: (¢) clothing and coal clubs, not 
self-supporting, and not accumulating their imcome; of which 
there are from twenty to thirty; (d) two self-supporting coal 
supply societies, one of which has a sale in its village of ove 
half a ton per inhabitant, and has reduced the price of coal of the 
same quality by at least 6s. per ton, making a small profit at the 
same time; (e) a provident medical society, extending into six 
villages with 350 members; it has no accumulated fund 
(f) school savings banks, which have come largely into exist- 
ence since the passing of the Free Education Act. One co- 
operative store with branches has a penny savings bank for its 
members. 

The following table represents approximately the accumu 
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lated savings of the working classes and small tradesmen in the 


district :— 
£ 

Co-operative stores ... .... piuaeieens 12,400 
Friendly snblelion-0iNiieline wis: dina gatese gente erenesieu 29,000 
MOPOSUOLS 5 ics si siete coancpsredoiewsce 5,250 

Other societies and members of 
outside lodges 15,000 
Prudeutial Assurance and other collecting compa: yanies 24,000 
PAEDAING SOCKBOY ss Jsilscssoa sasawsavaees tuvesadeasansecacssercae 5,220 
Pig and cow insurance clubs Dex eea 250 
Children’s penny banks......... 200 
£91,320 


This represents a saving of about £22 per family. To this 
must be added a considerable sum invested in the improvement 
of allotment land. The amount of savings varies of course very 
widely between family and family and between village and village. 
That in many cases it is practically nil is shown by the indebted- 
ness to shopkeepers, which still exists.to a large extent, and the 
frequent difficulty in keeping up subscriptions to the Sick Club. 
But the savings of the younger men are often considerable, and 
there appears to be a steady tendency to postpone the age of 


marriage. 


JOSEPH ASHBY AND BoLToN KING 














FEDERATIONS 


LABOUR 


THE subject of Labour Federations is too wide to be fully and 
adequately treated within the limits of a short paper. All that 
is possible is to glance at a few of the most prominent and in- 
teresting features of Labour Federations, only introducing such 
details as may serve to give an intelligible picture of their aims, 
constitutitions, and methods, and the part they have played, and 
are playing, in industrial conflicts. I use the term Federation in 
the sense in which it is generally understood in the Laboui 
Movement. Many misunderstandings have arisen through using 
the terms ‘ Amalgamation,’ ‘ Affiliation,’ and ‘ Federation ’ indis- 
criminately, as though they all expressed one and the same form 
of industrial association. As Mr. J. M. Ludlow delicately pointed 
out to them, the Labour Commission of 1867, in framing their 
questions, confounded ‘Amalgamation’ with ‘ Federation.. Now 
in the Labour Movement the term ‘ Amalgamation’ is under- 
stood as applying to that form of asseciation in which several 
unions cease their separate existence, and become completely 
merged into one organization, with a common fund and 
subject to one supreme executive control.  ‘ Affiliation’ is 
generally used to express that loose form of Association im 
trades councils where representatives of local branches of 
unions meet together for educational and consultative pur- 
poses, but where no powers other than those of a purely recom- 
mendatory character are exercised. ‘Federation’ differs from 
both of these. It is used to signify that kind of organization in 
which a number of separate unions become mutually attached, 
on the basis of each retaining its distinct and independent identity 
with full autonomy in matters of an internal character, while at 

the same time subjecting itself to one common control for certain 
limited and clearly defined purposes. It is in this sense that | 
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use the term. I shall therefore not attempt to treat of trades 
councils—which are ‘ affiliations ’"—nor of so called federal unions 
—which are mostly amalgamations. 

Since the advent of the modern trades union, some seventy 
years ago, there has been an ever-present desire among large 
sections of trades unionists for Federation. Generally the desire 
has been so ambitious, in face of the gigantic difficulties in the 
way, that it has not passed beyond the stage of a mere vague, 
indefinite expression. Sometimes, indeed, it has gone so far as 
the formulation of an elaborate scheme, and in a few instances 
schemes have been reduced to a tangible shape as working 
federations, which have had a more or less chequered career in the 
fulfilment of the immediate purposes of their creation. But in 
no ease can it be said that Labour Federations have yet reached 
those proportions and assumed that strength which their early 
promoters hoped for, and which employers and the public have so 
often dimly dreaded. At all times the desire has been born of a 
keenly-felt necessity. The enormous aggregation of capital con- 
sequent upon the substitution of mechanical for human motor 
force and the extension of the joint-stock system, with the ac- 
companying minute subdivision of labour, has gone on apace. 
Side by side with this the workers have organized, according to 
their division or subdivision of trade, into their separate organiza- 
tion. Hence it has been no uncommon thing to find men organized 
in as many as twenty separate unions working for the same 
employer. The weakness of this in disputes from the workers’ 
standpoint has been often keenly felt. And for a very simple 
reason! Experience has taught that in the vast majority of 
instances the surest way for the workers to secure reasonable 
discussion, without, or prior to, a resort to the brute force of a 
strike or lock-out, is to exhibit the most complete state of organ- 
ization possible. It has also been found that the true art of a 
strike, where the unfortunate need arises for an appeal to this 
weapon, is to secure the maximum of inconvenience legitimately 
to an employer in the minimum of time. Recognition of these 
facts by the men has been instrumental in bringing about the 
amalgamation of many local and sectional societies. The Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers is a good example of the process. 

So far as Amalgamation has gone it has not been found 
sufficient. Even now members of a dozen or fifteen separate 
unions are frequently to be found working for the same employer. 
So thoroughly are cognate industries interwoven, and groups of 
trades interdependent, that scarcely any dispute is entered upon 
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by one union in which it has not to seek the aid of another union. 

The rendering of this aid has varied with the peculiar circum- 

stances in which each organization has been placed from time to 
time. This has naturally led trades unionists to ask, if frequently 
requiring the help of other unions, and vice versdé, Why should they 
trust to the uncertainty of chance to obtain it ?_ Why should they 
not place themselves in a position of reasonable certainty of 
securing it when wanted? Hence the recognised need for 
Federation. 

This need has been considerably intensified by employers as- 
sociating, and by employers’ associations federating. And here, it 
inay be said that this organization on the part of the employers— 
where it exists for dealing with labour difficulties collectively, and 
not with the thinly-disguised design of destroying trades unions 
at any cost—is welcomed by all intelligent trades unionists as a 
good augury of a happier future in the settlement of industrial 
conflicts. We believe that organization of employers on the one 
side and the employed on the other on a large scale will, by dis- 
covering the enormous reserve forces on either side, have the 
effect of checking ill-considered and rash action, and, by creating 
mutual respect, induce both to come together and reasonably dis- 
cuss points at issue from time to time. It will also have the effect 
of eliminating the personal element from disputes by extending 
the area of operations. This in itself must prove of great advan- 
tage, for the contests into which the personal element has entered 
have been, as the Labour Correspondent to the Board of Trade 
says in his 1889 Report ‘ of the bitterest, and are carried on with 
an intensity of feeling out of all apparent proportion to the matter 
in dispute.’ Experience has shown that disputes take place with 
diminishing frequency as both sides near completeness of organiz- 
ation. Another advantage, from the workers’ point of view, 
to be derived from the extension of employers’ organizations, 
is that the least considerate of the employers are usually induced 
to raise their conditions of employment to what may be called 
a fair competitive level with the more friendly disposed of the 
employers. This aspect however of employers’ organizations 
does not detract in the least from the need for counter-organiza- 
tion on the part of the men. Nearly every Labour Federation 
has followed the formation of an Employers’ Federation as a 
means of defence, and not preceded it as a means of aggression. 
This is true not only of the earlier federations, but also of nearly 
all the existing federations. For instance, Mr. R. Knight (Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders) writing recently in the Trade 
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Unionist, on the subject of the ‘ Federation of Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Trades of the United Kingdom’ said :— 


‘We could defend ourselves against any employer who might attack 
us without the assistance of other employers, but when the employers 
commenced to federate and band themselves together for the purpose 
of, as they say, ‘‘ resisting the demands of trade combinations, especially 
in reference to hours of labour, piecework, overtime, and employment 
of men and boys on machines or otherwise,” I, for one, thought it 
time that we, as trades unionists, should take a leaf out of their book by 
forming a counter federation of the trades composing those who are 
engaged in the shipbuilding and engineering industries.’ 


So with the ‘Federation of Trades and Labour Unions 
connected with the Shipping and Carrying Industries,’ of which 
the present writer is Secretary. It was not until the Shipping 
Federation had come into existence, in September, 1890, and had 
issued its secret circulars of a somewhat alarmist character, 
followed by threats of reduced wages and a reversion to the old 
condition of things, without consultation with the unions, that 
we deemed it necessary and expedient to inaugurate this Fede- 
ration. This was done formally in January 1891. 

Up to a certain point, trades councils have rendered good 
service in the direction of mutual help among unions; they meet 
and discuss matters, they focus trades union opinion, their 
character and prestige enable them to render great moral support, 
and their educational influence is almost incalculable. But their 
constitutions have not enabled them to perform the functions 
expected of a federation. They have been and are purely con- 
sultative bodies, there is nothing binding between the organiz- 
ations affiliated, they do not possess executive powers, their 
resolutions are in no way obligatory upon the organizations 
affiliated, and can be ignored, rejected, or accepted at the will of 
those embraced. Consequently they have not been found 
sufficient to cope with the difficulties and to render the help 
desired. Their local character, too, has, in face of the tendency 
of unions to become national in extent, militated against their 
usefully developing into federal alliances. So, too, has their 
heterogeneous character similarly affected them from the point of 
view of effective Federation. 

Up to 1875 most of the attempts at Federation in this country 
aimed at embracing all industries indiscriminately. It was a 
great idea, and from time to time it naturally fired the imagina- 
tion of the enthusiastic but inexperienced trades unionists. 
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Again and again it was taken up with the ardour of enthusiasm, 
without regard to the futility of previous efforts. But, like all 
great ideas, it had to compromise with facts. The economic cir- 
cumstances of the times were not ripe for it to be carried out in its 
entirety. But in industrial as in other matters each generation has 
to learn to a large extent its own lessons, and but slowly profits by 
the failures of its predecessors. Even now there are many who 
believe that a universal federation of all industries is practicable. 
Such a scheme I regard at present as being altogether chimerical. 
It has been repeatedly demonstrated that there must be an 
immediate and an apparent mutuality of interest to retain 
unions in a federation. Where mutuality of interest is absent 
there is no chance of securing any real or lasting cohesion in any 
federation, and it would be completely absent where the unions 
embraced were of a heterogeneous character, and consequently 
bore little or no direct relationship to each other in the order of 
production and distribution. This will continue to be the case 
so long as the conception of the functions of federation remain 
as they are at present. As now conceived, the chief function of 
federation is, where the cause of the men is right and reasonable, 
to threaten to, or to actually, withdraw, under certain circum- 
stances, the whole of the controllable labour in the employment 
of firms engaged in dispute with a section of federated members. 
This function can of course only be performed by kindred unions 
with any degree of effect. A concrete example will best serve 
to illustrate the point. Suppose there were a general federation 
embracing amongst others the dock labourers and the Lancashire 
cotton spinners. Suppose further the dock labourers of Liver- 
pool became involved in a dispute with the shipowners in that 
port, and, with a view to support them, the cotton spinners 
threatened to withdraw their labour. Such a threat would scarcely 
have any effect in inducing the shipowners to yield. Indeed the 
withdrawal of the cotton spinners would be rather a source of 
weakness than otherwise, because by stopping the cotton mills 
they would make it unnecessary for the raw cotton at once to be 
delivered from Liverpool, and would thus cause the clamours of 
the manufacturers to cease, and relieve the shipowners of this 
effective pressure ; and thereby make them less ready to conclude 
the dispute. A striking example of this character occurred during 
the Scotch railway strike. At the time that strike took place, the 
Scotch blast-furnace men were all locked out. The railway 
companies were thus relieved from what would in ordinary 
times have been an enormous traffic, and this fact is generally 
No. 10.—vou, UI P 
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Again and again it was taken up with the ardour of enthusiasm, 
without regard to the futility of previous efforts. But, like all 
great ideas, it had to compromise with facts. The economic cir- 
cumstances of the times were not ripe for it to be carried out in its 
entirety. But in industrial as in other matters each generation has 
to learn to a large extent its own lessons, and but slowly profits by 
the failures of its predecessors. Even now there are many who 
believe that a universal federation of all industries is practicable. 
Such a scheme I regard at present as being altogether chimerical. 
It has been repeatedly demonstrated that there must be an 
immediate and an apparent mutuality of interest to retain 
unions in a federation. Where mutuality of interest is absent 
there is no chance of securing any real or lasting cohesion in any 
federation, and it would be completely absent where the unions 
embraced were of a heterogeneous character, and consequently 
bore little or no direct relationship to each other in the order of 
production and distribution. This will continue to be the case 
so long as the conception of the functions of federation remain 
as they are at present. As now conceived, the chief function of 
federation is, where the cause of the men is right and reasonable, 
to threaten to, or to actually, withdraw, under certain circum- 
stances, the whole of the controllable labour in the employment 
of firms engaged in dispute with a section of federated members. 
This function can of course only be performed by kindred unions 
with any degree of effect. A concrete example will best serve 
to illustrate the point. Suppose there were a general federation 
embracing amongst others the dock labourers and the Lancashire 
cotton spinners. Suppose further the dock labourers of Liver- 
pool became involved in a dispute with the shipowners in that 
port, and, with a view to support them, the cotton spinners 
threatened to withdraw their labour. Such a threat would scarcely 
have any effect in inducing the shipowners to yield. Indeed the 
withdrawal of the cotton spinners would be rather a source of 
weakness than otherwise, because by stopping the cotton mills 
they would make it unnecessary for the raw cotton at once to be 
delivered from Liverpool, and would thus cause the clamours of 
the manufacturers to cease, and relieve the shipowners of this 
effective pressure ; and thereby make them less ready to conclude 
the dispute. A striking example of this character occurred during 
the Scotch railway strike. At the time that strike took place, the 
Scotch blast-furnace men were all locked out. The railway 
companies were thus relieved from what would in ordinary 
times have been an enormous traffic, and this fact is generally 
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regarded as being one of the most potent factors against the 
railwaymen. 

Let the shipowners however be threatened with the withdrawal 
of federated sailors, engineers, firemen and others immediately 
connected, in support of the dock labourers, and experience has 
shown that they would be much less ready to continue the dis- 
pute without negotiating with the men involved. 

Financial support might only be a small part of the assistance 
required, and this would practically be the only real assistance 
that a federation of heterogeneous unions could under present 
circumstances render to those embraced. This is now much 
more clearly recognized than it was, and I deem it therefore 
most unlikely that under ordinary circumstances any attempts 
will be made in the near future to form a general federation. 

There is of course a possibility of such extraordinary circum- 
stances arising as may make it incumbent upon the unions to 
form a general federation as a means of defence against the 
aggression of strongly organized employers. In this connection 
regard may be had to the conversion of the Shipping Federation 
into the British Labour Exchange. The recognized organs of this 
new association state that it is the intention of the promoters to 
assert the principle of ‘ free labour’ in every industry. They have 
attempted to assert the: principle in Hull by offering preference 
of employment to those registering as free labourers, and thus 
nullifying their trade union. Should the attempt as threatened 
be made in industries other than the shipping, a general counter 
federation may be attempted on the part of labour. If such 
need should arise, I think it would rather take the form of 
a federation of already existing federations. Personally, how- 
ever, I rather incline to the belief that the common sense of 
the bodies of employers experienced in trade disputes will 
repel the overtures of the section of aggressive shipowners who 
have hardly had their baptism of fire in trade disputes, and 
who think that trades unionism in this country can be easily 
extinguished, and that they are hardly likely to attempt to 
fight over again in their industries the principles that were 
fought for and settled a quarter of a century ago. Indeed it is 
more than likely that the British Labour Exchange will go 
the way of the ‘ National Federation of Associated Employers ’ 
formed in 1873. That federation started away with as extended 
a scope and with as many flourishes of trumpets as the British 
Labour Exchange, but it carried within itself the germs of its 
own early destruction. By being so heterogeneous in character, 
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it embraced interests which were mutually antagonistic ; whence 
soon arose friction, disruption, and collapse. 

A great deal has been said as to the formation of international . 
federations of a general character, and international federations 
of kindred trades. Anything in the nature of a general inter- 
national federation of all industries is as yet for practical purposes 
out of the question. Loose working international understand- 
ings such as obtained in the ‘ International,’ or what may be 
‘secured at frequent international congresses, may be arrived at ; 
but no arrangement so definite and so specific as may be reason- 
ably termed a federation is yet hkely to be brought about. 
Although I believe we are far off anything like a general inter- 
national federation, I am much more sanguine about international 
federations of kindred industries. Already the miners have 
formed their international federation; and with international 
unions, such as the engineers’, sailors’, carpenters’ and joiners’, 
and others, and frequent international conferences, I think we 
may safely look to the approaching international federation of in- 
dustries other than that of the miners. The difficulties in the way 
are of course great. There is the difficulty of differing standards 
of living, the vast variety of manners and customs, the dissimi- 
larity in the laws affecting combinations, the varying modes of 
procedure and methods of organization, and above all the great 
dominating idea of nationalism, with in many cases a bitter race 
hatred. If, however, these gigantic difficulties are surmountable 
by the miners, they are surmountable by other unions. The 
workers’ need for international federation, too, is yearly be- 
coming more acute. Few large disputes now take place, 
where foreign ‘ blackleg’ labour is not introduced, or foreign 
sources tapped to meet the demand for goods a dispute pre- 
vents being home supplied. Repeated experiences lately of this 
character have caused a great change in trade union opinion 
on the subject. Apart from the industrial advantages to the 
worker of international federation, there is another incentive, 
and that is the increasing regard for international peace. There 
are many of the most thoughtful in the Labour Movement 
who agree with the late Professor Thorold Rogers when he 
Says :— 

‘I confess that I look forward to the international union of labour 
partnerships (trades unions) as the best prospect the world has of 
coercing those hateful instincts of government, all alike irresponsible 
and indifferent, by which nations are perpetually armed against each 
other to the infinite detriment, loss, and demoralization of all.’ 
pP2° 
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Attempts have been most frequently made to form loca 
federations. Where the industries are local, or the unions feder- 
ated are confined to the local area embraced by the federation, 
the efforts have been attended with a fair degree of success. This 
has been the case with the miners in their different ‘ county’ 
federations. Similarly has it been so with the Lancashire 
textile-workers. Local federation is also likely to be attended 
with success where it merely attempts only to preserve conditions 
of employment already secured and sanctioned by the separate 
unions prior to its formation, such for example as with the 
Building Trades Federation in London. But where it embraces 
branches of unions operating outside the district that it covers, 
and attempts to do more than merely preserve the previously 
secured level of conditions of employment failure rather than suc- 
cess is almost certain to attend its efforts. A marked tendency 
of modern trades unionism has been to concentration and amal- 
gamation on a national scale of local unions. The centralised 
funds are more and more the rule and not the exception, the power 
of calling a strike is almost invariably exercised from a national 
executive, and, in a word, the basis of nearly all the chief unions 
is national. Anything therefore that tends to disintegrate and 
weaken this form of organization does much more harm than it 
can do good. 

Local federation where executive powers are exercised does 
this. To illustrate: Suppose for example there was a_ local 
federation in Dublin, embracing the shipping and carrying in- 
dustries in that city. Suppose the local branches of the Sailors’ 
Union, the Dock Labourers’ Union, and the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants belonged to it. Suppose a dispute arose, and 
the local federation passed a resolution to strike—not the most 
improbable thing that would happen. Let us further suppose 
that the executives of the Sailors’ Union and the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, having several disputes already on 
elsewhere and several more pending, and taking not a local view, 
as would be taken in Dublin, but a general comprehensive view 
of the whole interests of their unions, decided that their members 
were not to strike, or if they did they would receive no strike pay. 
One of two things would happen. Either the men would obey their 
union instructions and disobey those of the federation, and thus 
leave the others ‘ in the lurch,’ or they would obey the federation 
and disobey their union, and come out without maintenance in 
the form of dispute pay. If they did the latter the probabilities 
are that they would not stand out long, would thereby be defeated, 
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and, in anger at their union executive, forthwith form a local 
union, and thus repeat the weakness that centralization and 
amalgamation have done so much to prevent. This has been 
borne out by experience. ‘A man cannot serve two masters.’ 
Neither can a branch of a union serve two executives. And 
a local federation without such powers would be performing 
no functions different to the local trades councils, and it 
would be quite an unnecessary piece of extra expense and dupli- 
cated machinery. For these reasons, attempts at local federations 
have failed and are likely to fail. 
The form of federation which has up to now been attended 
with the greatest degree of success is that of cognate trades on 
a national scale. It secures two conditions indispensable to any 
federation. In the first place, its limitation to kindred unions gives 
it comparative cohesion, for men who are daily associated in 
employment more readily recognize their close unity of interest, 
which is a firmer bond than that of any constitution. In the second 
place, being co-extensive with the largest unions it embraces, it is 
able to draw its executive council from the several executives of the 
individual unions, and thus secure, if not absolute harmony with 
all the latter, at least a general participation in arriving at its deci- 
sions. Like other forms of federation however, it has its difticul- 
ties, weaknesses, and dangers. It may suffer from the financial 
and numerical weakness of individual unions federated. Several 
weak unions may join a federation in the belief that attachment 
to the federation is going to give them that strength which is 
lacking in themselves. No doubt they individually derive a con- 
siderable accession of strength by this attachment. For instance, 
they may induce other and more strongly-organized unions in the 
federation to refuse to work with the non-unionists, who, they 
think, in the ordinary way should be within their society. Whilst, 
however, in this way effective service may be rendered to the 
individual union by the performance of this, an essential function 
of federation, there may be a tendency with the relatively weak 
unions to call upon the federation to perform functions essentially 
belonging to the individual union, and which they feel incapable 
of performing. To do this must of necessity tend to the weaken- 
ing of a federation, by creating friction with those federated who 
are able to perform all ordinary functions for themselves, and who 
object to the federation being utilized for the performance of the 
functions for other and less capable unions. As the Parlia- 
mentary Committee said in submitting their scheme of federa- 
tion to Trades Congress in 1875 :— i 
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‘ A federation, to be really powerful, should be exclusively composed 
of trades already organized, on a sound financial basis, capable of 
successfully grappling with any ordinary difficulty, and only needing the 
assistance of the federation in cases of great emergency.’ 


Another weakness which has hitherto stood in the way of 
effective federation is that of the narrow ‘ nothing like leathcr,’ 
spirit of men in different unions, and the unfortunate jealousy on 
the part of union officials and executive councils, which, I am glad 
to say, is a rapidly diminishing factor. It is perhaps only natural 
that men in one distinctive branch of trade should not brook even 
the shadow of interference on the part of men engaged in othe: 
branches, notwithstanding that they may be properly represented 
by men of their own trade. Neither is it altogether perhaps 
surprising, when we have regard to experience in political life, that 
there should be an anxiety lest the apparent power wielded by the 
union executive and officials should be eclipsed by a comprehen- 
sive federation. 

A further difficulty to which a federation is usually exposed is 
caused by several unions embracing men engaged in the same 
industry. Dealing with disputes arising from this overlapping is 
certainly regarded as a function of federation; but so often 
is the trade jealousy so intense that nearly all the old federa- 
tions tell the same tale of inability to thoroughly cope with 
the difficulty. The only really practical remedy appears to lie in 
the amalgamation of the overlapping unions, and until this 
takes place, many difficulties from overlapping are certain to 
occur. There are, however, many degrees of overlapping, and 
consequent variations in the size and importance of the difficulties. 
Sometimes two unions may claim the whole of one particular class 
of work, as with the Amalgamated Society of Engineers and the 
Plumbers, both laying an absolute claim to fit one particular size 
of piping. Sometimes it may be a mere question of preference 
of employment in certain work being claimed, as with the 
Dock Labourers and Gasworkers in London. It may perhaps be 
interesting to know how the Federation of Shipping, «c., trades 
deals with this difficulty. I therefore give the rule dealing with 
the question :— 


‘The cards of any organization federated shall be recognized by the 
members of any other federated organization and the right of employ- 
ment conceded as far as practicable, and where a transfer from one 
organization to another is rendered necessary or desirable in con- 
sequence of a difference of contributions, or for any other cause, a free 
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transfer shall be allowed to a member of twelve months’ standing; but 
when a member is not of twelve months’ standing he shall be trans- 
ferred only on payment of the difference in entrance fee, and only on 
production of a clear card. A reasonable time shall be allowed for 
such transfer. Always provided that the individual concerned be a 
bond fide member of the organization from which he wishes to transfer; 
is capable of fulfilling the duties of the occupation into which he 
transfers, is approved by the organization of the same, and does not 
work for less than the standard rate of wages. A member of another 
organization who has been taken on to work shall not be discharged 
during that day to make room for a member of the organization 
embracing the work he is taken on to do.’ 


There is I believe among certain classes of the public a vague 
fear as to a possible wild and unreasonable use of the vast powers 
possessed by Labour Federations. Such a fear is groundless, as 
experience shows that the larger the organization, the keener is the 
recognition of responsibility, the more reasonable the discussion 
with employers, and the less the number of disputes. By nature the 
British workman is not revolutionary. He is conservative! The 
larger the organization at his back, the more conservative he is. 
In federation many safeguarding conditions are brought into 
operation to prevent precipitate action. The whole tendency of 
their constitutions and methods is to peace and not to war. It 
is generally regarded as essential that a federation should not 
accept responsibility for any aggressive dispute entered upon 
without its sanction. The need for this precaution is obvious, 
because any union—small or large—might otherwise come upon 
the federation and involve it over a quite simple matter in a serious 
and costly conflict. Besides this, the federation would lose one of 
its great advantages, that of a steadying effect on the relationship 
between federated unions and employers, if it were always subject 
to the whims or dictates of any single union that might enter upon 
a dispute and then demand its help. 

A further condition that is usually most rigidly insisted upon 
is that ample notice must be given to the federation by all 
federated unions of their intention to make new claims, especially 
if any dispute that might ensue to secure the concession of such 
claims would be likely to involve any of the other federated unions. 
Ample notice is usually recognized as being nothing less than that 
which is sufficient to enable complete discussion to take place with 
federated unions, prior to a decision being arrived at by the federal 
executive as to the line of action to be adopted. Too frequently, 
without federation, one union entered upon a dispute full of hope 
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and without due consideration, and then, finding itself in difficul- 
ties, immediately appealed to other unions to help without having 
given them the slightest opportunity of discussing the matter 
beforehand. The result naturally was in most cases a refusal to 
assist, and often failure of the dispute as a consequence. It is 
only reasonable to suppose that unions object to being dragged 
into a dispute without previous consultation, or any opportunity 
to express an opinion one way or'the other. Where the federated 
union is not taking the offensive, but is being attacked by the 
employers, and where it is threatened with a ‘ worsement’ of con- 
dition, or perhaps with total extinction, by certain firms, there 
the case is different, and the fact of the union being attached is 
regarded as sufficient ground for the federation to accept respon- 
sibility and to at once render help. 

It is further regarded as necessary to distinctly specify 
the functions to be performed by the federation, and to 
strictly limit its power over each union to the performance 
of those functions. It would be suicidal to a federation 
and fatal to many federated unions, for the functions of a 
federation to be vaguely stated, and for it to be allowed to 
interfere with the autonomy of each union on all or any matters 
that passing circumstances might suggest to its executive. On 
all points, except those distinctly set forth as belonging to the 
functions of the federation, the internal mangement of the union 
is left absolutely intact. If this were not done, endless friction 
and discord would arise, and besides, it might not infrequently 
happen that a union would go to pieces of inanition, through 
its officers leaving vital matters to be seen to by the federation, 
for, as the old saying has it, ‘ everybody’s work is nobody’s work.’ 
For the sake of strong and healthy growth, it is therefore 
deemed essential that each union should perform all its functions 
for itself in its own way, compatible of course with the mutual 
interests of the federated unions being secured through and by 
the federation. Anything in the nature of either “ nursing,” or 
fussy, officious, or unnecessary interference on the part of the 
federation is everywhere strongly deprecated as tending to dis- 
integration of unions. 

Another most important provision is that for the collection of 
trustworthy statistics. Probably the only essential factors in con- 
nection with a dispute which cannot be measured statistically are 
the enthusiasm of the men and the determination of the employers. - 
Even these two factors depend largely for their importance on 
other factors which can be stated statistically, for the enthusiasm 
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of the men is considerably influenced by the ascertained possi- 
bilities as to the way the dispute may end ; and the determination 
of the employer depends chiefly upon the relative loss to be sus- 
tained by an extensive strike, and the ultimate cost of the conces- 
sions for which the men are striving, all of which can be 
ascertained more or less accurately and stated statistically. Of 
course there are frequent cases in which the monetary cost 
on either side is not a determining factor. Many disputes have 
commenced and continued for a lengthened period merely on a 
question of some apparently trivial personal matter. But they are 
becoming fortunately less and less each year, until in the great 
majority of cases at present the dominating factor is a monetary 
consideration. This being so, it is possible to ascertain in most 
cases the necessary particulars to determine whether a dispute is 
likely to be successful or not if entered upon. 

Another really most vital item usually provided for with great 
sare is the constitution and efficiency of the body exercising 
executive functions. To have a weak, incompetent, or unwieldy 
body for exercising executive powers is dangerous in the highest 
degree, not only to the reputation of the federation itself, but to 
the men and unions it embraces, and in a broader and higher 
degree to the great Labour Movement. It is now regarded as 
being absolutely necessary that the executive should consist 
of the very picked men of the federated unions, and should 
not only be men of the greatest natural ability but also of the 
fullest experience, and with the most comprehensive knowledge 
of current events in their union. Every union, however small, is 
usually allowed representation on the federal executive. In some 
cases the voting is proportionate to numerical strength of unions ; 
in others, each union is only allowed one vote. In no case can a 
decision to call an aggressive strike be arrived at before each 
federated union’s executive has had the opportunity of discussing 
the question and instructing its federal delegates on the matter, 
and then can such decision only be arrived at by a large majority 
vote, varying in the different federations from two-thirds to 
five-sevenths of the whole executive or delegate assembly, as the 
case may be. 

It will thus be seen that there are many, if not ample, pro- 
visions against precipitate action. 

CLEM EDWARDS 








STATE PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


THe fact that the Government has brought in a Bill 
intended to promote the settlement of industrial disputes 
by conciliation and arbitration! may lend interest to a brief 
review of the legislative measures which have been adopted with 
a similar object in this and other countries. The statutes of this 
nature previously in force in England were consolidated and 
amended by an Act (5 Geo. IV. c. 96) passed in 1824. Under 
this Act a justice of the peace may arbitrate, if both parties to 
the dispute consent; if not, he may, at the request of either 
party, nominate from four to six persons (one half manufacturers 
or agents or foremen of manufacturers, the others workmen 
employed in the trade) from among whom the parties choose one 
man each as referees, with final resort to the justices, if the 
referees disagree. In 1837 an Act (7 Will. IV. and 1 Vict. c. 67) 
was passed amending this law in certain minor details. By an 
Act (30 and 31 Vict. c. 105) passed in 1867 the Home Secretary 
is empowered to license councils of conciliation to be formed 
by the employers and the employed in any industry, such councils 
to have the powers granted to arbitrators and referees under the 
existing law. This was followed in 1872 by a statute (35 and 36 
Vict. c. 46) enabling masters and workmen to agree to be bound 
by the decision of arbitrators with ultimate reference to an umpire, 
no license being required. Disputes as to future conditions of 
employment are not within the operation of the Act of 1867, but 

1 This Bill gives the Board of Trade power on the application of employers or 
workmen to appoint a conciliator or a board of conciliation ; power to aid in the 
establishment of local: boards of conciliation or arbitration ; and power to register 
boards of this nature already formed or to be formed. The Board of Trade may 
require all registered boards of conciliation or arbitration to make returns and 
reports ; all conciliators or boards of conciliation appointed under the Act are to 
report their proceedings to the Board of Trade; and such reports, as well as the 
reports of registered boards, are to be laid before Parliament. The Board of 


Trade is to present to Parliament an annual report of their proceedings under 
the Act. 
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may, with the consent of both parties, be decided under the Acts 
of 1824 and 1872. The payment of money directed to be paid by 
awards made under the English Acts may be enforced by distress 
or imprisonment. It is very doubtful whether any one of these 
statutes has ever yet been applied in any single instance. 

The most celebrated example of the State promotion of in- 
dustrial peace is the system of conseils de prud’ hommes which has 
existed in France since a remote antiquity. Each of these 
councils consists of an equal number of masters and workmen 
elected respectively by the employers and by the employees in 
the trades over which jurisdiction is exercised, the prud’ hommes 
usually, but not invariably, receiving a stipend paid by the 
communes concerned. © Each council is divided into two sections. 
The first section (bureau particulier, or de conciliation), is com- 
posed of one master and one workman, and has the special duty 
of endeavouring to persuade the parties to a dispute to settle it 
by avoluntary agreement. If this attempt fail, the matter comes 
before the bureau général, or de jugement, which consists of the 
president or vice-president, taking the chair on alternate days 
(one of them always being a workman, the other an employer), 
and of at least four other members, two masters and two work- 
men. In cases in which the amount in dispute exceeds £8 an 
appeal from the award of the conseil hes to the Tribunal of 
Commerce; but the right of appeal is rarely exercised. The 
total number of these French councils is close upon 140, and 
they deal with between 40,000 and 50,000 cases a year, of which 
about 16,000 are amicably adjusted by the bureaux particuliers, 
about 12,000 are withdrawn by the parties, and only some 13,000 
or 14,000 come up for decision by the bureaux généraux. The 
cost to the city of Paris of the four councils of prud’ hommes 
established in the French capital is somewhat over £8,000 a year. 
Three out of four of all the cases which come before a French 
conseil relate to disputes as to what wage the employer agreed 
to pay, the time and manner of payment, deductions for mis- 
conduct, &c.; the rest refer to absence from work, spoilt work, 
delay in the completion of work, and so on. The disputes with 
which the French prud’hommes deal will thus be seen to be of 
the same character as those minor differences which, in the rare 
instances in which they are not settled by negotiation, are. in 
England determined by county court judges or magistrates. But, 
speaking broadly, these are not the sort of disputes which give 
rise to strikes. Strikes are, for the most part, caused by a dis- 
agreement between masters and men as to what the conditions 
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of employment, as to wages and otherwise, are to be in the 
future. And in regard to future terms of employment the 
conseils de prud’ hommes have no manner of jurisdiction. With a 
view to the pacific adjustment of differences in regard to future 
wages the French have recently (December 27, 1892) passed 
a law for the promotion of boards of conciliation and arbitration 
which are to be entirely voluntary in their nature (neither party 
to a dispute being bound to submit the matter for discussion to 
a comité de conciliation nor to refer it to arbitration), but which 
partake of an official character in so far that the meetings of the 
conciliation board are to take place in the presence of the juge de 
paix, who may act as chairman, if the parties so wish ; while, if 
arbitrators are unable to agree upon an umpire, the selection of 
the umpire is to be made by the president of the Tribunal Civil. 
The commune is to provide a meeting-room, lights, and fire. 
Obedience to the decrees of the industrial tribunals to be 
established under the new French law cannot be enforced by 
legal pains and penalties. All that the employer or the workmen 
in whose favour an award has been given can do to secure com- 
pliance with its terms is to point to the public announcement of 
the result of the arbitration which the mayor is bound to post 
up, to placard the walls with a copy of this notice, and to write 
to the newspapers to invoke the force of public opinion.” 

The Belgians have for a long time had a system of prud’- 
hommes analogous to the French; and have recently organized 
‘Councils of Industry and Labour’ whose functions include 
conciliation in disputes between masters and workmen. A large 
number of these councils have already been formed; but of their 
probable utility it is, as yet, too soon to form an opinion.’ In 
Switzerland courts for the settlement of trade disputes organized 
on the model of the French conseils de prud’hommes exist 
in some places (e.g. at Bale and Geneva). In Austria the 
establishment of courts of arbitration of a nature similar to 
the conseils de prud’ hommes was authorized by a law passed 
in 1869. These courts are created, at the instance of em- 
ployers and employed, by the ordinance of the Government 
on the advice of the provincial assembly (Landtag). But this 
law has up to now remained almost inoperative, only a quite 

1 See Foreign Office Report, F.0., 1890, No. 159 [C 5896-17]. 

* For circular issued in respect to the application of this law see Board of Trade 
Journal, Feb.; 1893, pp. 149-151. 

3 See Foreign Office Reports, F.O., 1891, Nos. 198 [C. 6206-18] and 214 [C. 


6551-5], pp. 49, 50. 
4 See Foreign Office Report, F.O., 1892, No. 244, p. 34. 
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insignificant number of courts having been constituted. In 
Hungary the duty of endeavouring to effect the pacific settlement 
of questions arising between masters and workmen is by the law 
of 1884 imposed upon the ‘industrial corporations’ (associations 
of employers, especially of small manufacturers), each of which 
has to establish a court of arbitration composed of masters and 
workmen in equal numbers, the rules for its procedure being 
drawn up by its members with the approval of the Minister of 
Commerce. These Hungarian arbitration courts appear to deal 
exclusively with minor disputes.?, Whether they would be able to 
avert or put an end to anything like a serious strike, it is not 
possible to judge. For in Hungary (though the conditions of 
labour are by no means favourable) strikes of a serious character 
are practically unknown. Turning to Germany, we find 
that under the First Empire the French established conseils de 
prud hommes at Cologne, Crefeldt, and in other towns ; and after 
the peace of 1815 other conseils were established in the Rheno- 
Prussian provinces, where they acted also as chambers of com- 


merce. The Prussian industrial code of 1845, and the German 


industrial code of 1869 provided for the establishment by the 
parish authorities of courts of arbitration. The German councils 


of conciliation and arbitration were re-modelled by the 
Imperial law of 1890. In their new form these bodies 
have power to deal, not alone with disputes arising out 
of existing contracts, but also, by the consent of both 
parties, with questions as to future conditions of employ- 
ment. But, in arbitrations dealing with these wider issues, 
an award possesses no legal effect except by the consent of 
the party affected by it, who is allowed to render it null by 
giving notice that he declines to accept the decision. In any 
event the award is to be made public.* 

Passing now to our colonies,‘ we note that in Ontario a law 
intended to promote the creation of boards of arbitration was 
enacted many years ago, was never applied, and was amended in 
1890 by extending its provisions so as to cover disputes as to 
future wages. In Nova Scotia the coal-mines are owned by 
the State, but worked by lessees, the relations between these 


1 See Foreign Office Report, F.O., 1892, No, 250 [C. 6813-10], p. 3, and the 
article on ‘Social Reform in Austria’ by Dr. Baernreither in Zeitschrift fiir 
Volkswirtschaft, Socialpolitik und Verwaltung, No. 1, p. 37. 

2 See Foreign Office Report, F.O., 1892, No, 238 [C. 6551-29], pp. 8, 9. 

3 See Foreign Office Report, F.O., 1891, No. 212, pp. 21-25; and Das Reichsgesetz 
betrefiend die Gewerbegerichte vom 29 Juli, 1890, by Drs. Wilhelmi and Fiirst. 

4 See vol. IL. of Foreign Reports published by the Labour Commission [C. 6795—xi] 


1893, pp.8, 14-17, 31-34, 53-57. ; 
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employers and their workmen being governed by special laws 
passed in 1890 and 1891, under which the miners are not allowed 
to strike, nor are their masters allowed to lock them out or to 
reduce their wages, without first bringing the matter before a 
board consisting of two persons appointed by the Governor in 
Council, two members each appointed by one of the parties to 
the dispute, and a fifth co-opted by the last-named two. The 
employer is at liberty, as soon as a reference to the board is 
ordered, to pay into a bank to the order of the Commissioner of 
Public Works a fortnight’s pay of his men, together with a like 
amount on his own behalf. Thus is formed a fund, by the 
forfeiture of which it is possible to punish workmen or master 
for acting in contravention to an award. In addition, any award 
may be enforced by ordinary legal process, and acts as an attach- 
ment against all the property of an employer. Appeal from an 
award lies to the full bench of the Supreme Court. But on no 
single occasion, it is believed, has a dispute been referred to the 
compulsory arbitration board contemplated by this statute, all 
matters at issue between the Nova Scotian coal-masters and their 
men which have arisen since these Acts were passed having been 
settled by voluntary methods. In the early part of the present 
year (1893) British Columbia passed a law intended to promote 
the settlement of labour disputes by courts of conciliation and 
arbitration, which so closely follows the lines of the New 
South Wales statute mentioned below that a statement of 
its provisions is unnecessary. The Act ‘to provide for the 
establishment of councils of conciliation’ passed by the legisla- 
ture of Victoria in 1891 does not differ from our own laws on 
this subject sufficiently to require detailed description. But it 
may be remarked that, if the employers and their workmen fail 
to maintain voluntary councils of conciliation, the Governor in 
Council may create and keep up such tribunals. The New South 
Wales law passed in March, 1892, provides for the formation in 
each ‘ Industrial District’ of an official council of conciliation 
composed of four members to be appointed by the Governor, 
two of them ‘on the recommendation of the organization or a 


majority of the organizations representing the interests of 
employees’ and two recommended by the organizations of the 
employers. The Governor may treat the whole colony as one 
Industrial District. Until the colony is divided into Districts, 
there is to be a general council of conciliation for New 
South Wales, consisting of from twelve to eighteen members 
to be appointed by the Governor, one half on the reeommenda- 
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tion of the employers, the other half on that of the 
employees. In addition, notwithstanding the existence of an 
official council, the parties to a dispute may themselves form a 
special unofficial council of four conciliators, two appointed by each 
side; and, if there is no available official council in existence, a 
special unofficial council may be formed at the request of either 
party, to consist of four conciliators appointed by both parties, 
two being selected by each side. No person can be appointed a 
member of a special unofficial council without the approval of the 
Governor. These special councils are to have all the powers given 
to the official councils. The members of all these councils, official 
and unofficial alike, are to receive such remuneration as Parliament 
shall fix and provide. If the dispute is not settled by concilia- 
tion, either party may have it referred to arbitration. The 
council of arbitration is to consist of three members, who are to 
be remunerated out of the public moneys ; one is to be appointed 
by the Governor on the recommendation of the employers ; the 
second is to be appointed by him on the recommendation of the 
employees; the third, who is to act as president, is to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, the first two arbitrators having the 
right to submit the name of a person to fill this position. Pro- 
vision is made enabling members of the council of conciliation 
which failed to settle the dispute to sit (with the consent of the 
parties) as assessors to the council of arbitration. Compliance 
with the decisions of the arbitrators cannot be enforced by legal 
process unless both parties shall declare their willingness 
to be bound thereby; but these decisions tre in all cases to 
be made public in the newspapers and otherwise. Queensland 
has recently passed ‘The Courts of Conciliation Act, 1892,’ 
which provides for the settlement by a ‘ Conciliation Justice ’ of 
a dispute arising ‘in respect of an alleged wrong or breach of 
contract’; this statute appears to be more applicable to com- 
mercial than to industrial disputes. In New Zealand a Bill pro- 
viding for the compulsory reference of trade disputes to a court of 
arbitration presided over by a judge of the Supreme Court was 
before the House of Representatives in 1892, but the Legislative 
Council struck out the compulsory clauses, and the Bill was 
abandoned. In South Australia a Conciliation Bill has for some 
time been before the Legislature, but has not yet become law. 
Concerning the legislation which has been enacted in certain 
parts of the United States (e.g. in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, 
Colorado, Maryland, Iowa, Michigan, North Carolina and Kansas. 
with the view of promoting the settlement of industrial disputes 
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by courts of conciliation and arbitration it is impossible within 
present limits to say more than that the laws in question, which 
bear a general resemblance to the English statutes, have achieved 
only a very limited success. Nor can we do more than briefly 
indicate the character and scope of that noteworthy institution, 
the New York State Board of Arbitration. In the Report of 
this Board for 1887 it is stated that ‘ the anticipation that vesting 
the power of mediation and investigation at will in the Board 
would exercise a deterrent influence upon disturbing elements in 
cases of ordinary labour grievances and disputes has, it is fully 
believed, been realized to a very large extent, and has justified the 
belief that a power of inquiry and publicity, representing the 
sovereignty of the State, would have great moral effect in re- 
straining a disposition, on the one hand, to exact too much from 
employees, and, on the other, to strike without justifiable cause 
against employers.’ In its Report for 1891 we read that ‘ it has 
been the constant effort of the Board to induce parties to con- 
troversies resulting in strikes and lock-outs to settle their dif- 
ferences through the medium of boards of arbitration chosen by 
themselves, and it is gratifying to be able to state that that 
course is now being followed to a large extent.’ In 1892 ‘the 
Board has succeeded in settling several strikes’ ; while in a recent 
specially bitter struggle between tailors’ cutters and their em- 
ployers in March and April, 1893, the Board contrived by the 
exercise of a remarkable degree of tact to bring about a settle- 
ment. It would, however, be improper to close this paper 
without giving some details in respect to the State Board of 
Arbitration and Conciliation in Massachusetts, a body which has 
attained a not inconsiderable measure of success in bringing 
about the pacific settlement of disputes between employers and 
employed. Formed under a law passed in 1886 and amended 
by subsequent statutes of 1887, 1888 and 1890, the Massa- 
chusetts Board is composed of three persons appointed by the 
Governor of the State, one as representative of the employers, 
the second on behalf of working men, and the third recommended 
by the other two. Each of these gentlemen receives an annual 
salary of £400, and is recouped all travelling and other expenses. 
The Board has its own clerk, and is permitted to employ 
special investigators as occasion may require. An Act passed 
in 1892 gives the Board power to employ expert assistants 
to aid in its deliberations. The total cost of the Board’s 
operations is about £2,000 a year. The duties of the Board 
are of a two-fold nature. If requested by both of the parties. 
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to a dispute, the Board acts as arbitrator; in all other cases 
the Board’s function is that of mediation—the suggestion 
of terms upon which the Board, after due examination of the 
facts, recommends that the dispute be settled. In respect to 
the cases in which the Board acts as arbitrator it should be noted 
that no means are provided by which comphance with its award 
can practically be enforced. However, as a fact, the awards of 
the Board are almost invariably carried out by both masters and 
workmen with complete loyalty. Whenever a trade dispute 
arises it is the duty of the municipal authorities to give notice 
to the Board. On learning from this or any other source that 
labour troubles are likely to break out, the Board has power to 
‘investigate the cause or causes of such controversy, and as- 
certain which party thereto is mainly responsible or blameworthy 
for the existence or continuance of the same, and may make 
and publish a report finding such cause or causes, and assigning 
such responsibility or blame.’ An analysis of the Reports pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Board shows that, between the date 
of its creation in 1886 and the end of 1892, the attention of the 
Board was directed to 188 distinct trade disputes, with respect to 
two of which the information given is imperfect, while the others 
were dealt with in the following manner. In eighteen cases 
the Board, for one reason or another, determined to take no 
action; in forty-five cases the action taken by the Board 
failed to produce any effect; in sixty-six cases the dispute was 
settled by the parties upon terms arranged by themselves ; in ten 
cases the two sides adjusted their difference upon terms sug- 
gested to them by the Board; and in the remaining forty- 
seven cases the questions at issue were decided by a formal 
award of the Board. California, New Jersey and Ohio have also 
recently (in 1891, 1892 and 1893 respectively) established State 
3oards of Arbitration. By a Federal law passed in 1888 provision 
was made for the creation of boards of arbitration to deal with 
disputes between railway companies carrying on interstate traffic 
and their employees, but, no case suitable for its application 
having arisen, this statute has not yet been brought into 
operation.! 
Davip F. ScHLOss 

1 With regard to the United States see Vol. I of Foreign Reports published by the 

Labour Commission [C. 6795 —x] 1892, pp. 21 and 22. 
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PATRIARCHAL VERSUS SOCIALISTIC REMEDIES 


THE recent publication in Berlin of a second ponderous work 
upon employers’ methods of dealing with labourers and the labour 
question brings into new relief the hopes and the chances of 
‘ patronage’ as a remedy for industrial troubles. In 1889 Professor 
Post, of Hanover, brought out his first volume, Musterstdtten 
Persinlicher Fiirsorge von Arbeitgebern, &c. It was the result of 
much study in other countries as well as in Germany. This 
volume, in which only children and youths are considered, 
attracted such attention from high quarters, that the author was 
given a place in the Ministry of Handel und Gewerbe. He was 
made the business manager of the ‘ Centralstelle ftir Arbeiter- 
Wohlfahrts-Einrichtungen.’ A monthly organ, Wohlfahrts- 
Correspondenz, was established, to which some of the best-known 
specialists in social questions became contributors. In April, 
1892, a conference was held at which both Ministers Von 
Berlepsch and Von Botticher were present and active. It 
was proposed to gather all the important experience that 
employers, in every country, could show, and to put this 
experience into such order that it could be brought to the 
direct attention of all employers. It was said, ‘If sufficient 
technical knowledge is brought to bear upon these problems; if 
a hundred of the best experiments are soberly and accurately de- 
scribed ; if trustworthy plans are drawn of all types of tenements, 
bath-houses, cooking apparatus, water-closets, &c.; if the same is 
done for the various forms of profit-sharing, savings institutions, 
sanitary measures, arbitration and conciliation boards: if, finally, 
these attempts to improve the relation between employer and 
employed are regularly discussed by the most competent and 
practical men and are then authoritatively brought before the 
whole body of employers, inviting their criticism, suggestion, and 
co-operation, a permanent influence and result will follow.’ Herr 
Minlos, a wealthy retired merchant, was moved in Hamburg to 
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experiment with coffee houses and cooking for the poorer class. 
He has for some years devoted the chief part of his time to this 
problem. After some defeats success has come. It has spread to 
Berlin, where one may see some of the most hopeful achievements 
of this kind in existence. As I had been with Herr Minlos upon 
his daily round of inspection and heard much of his experience 
and the minuter details of the work, it is pleasant to testify to the 
excellence of the report which Professor Post and Dr. Albrecht 
give of this work in the new volume. Its excellence is in the 
technical accuracy with which the report is adapted to its end. 
Any employer who wished to try some scheme of feeding his 
men would have put at his disposal the best experience and in 
the precise form most serviceable for him. The Centralstelle 
exists to make all that this experiment promises definitely 
attainable by all who are interested in it. Large numbers have 
already visited Berlin to examine these coffee houses simply 
because their attention has been directed to them by Professor 
Post. Herr Freese in Berlin introduced into his factory in 1884, 
as a result of a new factory ordinance, an Arbeiterausschuss, in 
which representatives of the workmen meet the employer 
regularly for a discussion of whatever concerns their common 
interests. Varying in form, a considerable number of these 
‘parliaments of business’ now exist.! 

Herr Freese seems to have reaped so definite an advantage 
from this relation that ‘he has been plagued with visitors’ who 
came to inquire into its workings. These two illustrations may 
adequately show the purpose of this organised scheme. For 
the housing of the working men, above a hundred pages are given 
to detailed description of actual experiments: large numbers of 
minutely drawn plans of tenements, cottages, &c., together with 
costs and whatever of success or failure the various experiences 
offer. As at the new society in Paris, one may have put at his 
command the most diverse and the most trustworthy plans and 
suggestions for various needs and circumstances. If we add to 
this some dozen other forms of patronage like profit-sharing 
savings banks, insurance, relief, libraries, &c., we have the 
plan as a whole. It must be added that it is so organised as to 
be a systematised educational force, having at its command 
facilities which make possible at least a very considerable 
extension of ‘employers’ remedies.’ 


1 Arbeiterausschiisse in der Deutschen Industrie, Leipzig, 1890. According to 
Professor Sering, Herr Peters, near Elberfeld, was the first to form such a board 
between 1860 and 1870. 
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There are special reasons why this larger and more positive 
attempt to organise and propagate these conciliatory institutions 
by employers in Germany is of interest. Nowhere is the 
antagonism among social remedies more sharply defined than 
between such patronal schemes and Socialism. ‘ Patriar- 
chalismus’ is getting a kind of popularity which threatens to 
become as dismally monotonous as ‘ Manchesterthum.’ With 
the steady increase both in force and fecundity of the socialistic 
movement, patronage has taken the field. The honour thus of 
putting the employer upon his good behaviour must be given to 
the Socialists. 

As these agitators have driven the State to so much active and 
fatherly care, so have they driven scores of employers in sheer 
self-defence to every expedient that seems likely to link the 
private interest of the employed to their own. More and more 
the success of the employer’s business and his peace of mind 
depend upon this. To the extent that his workmen can be 
induced to save enough to secure some pittance of interest or 
rent-bearing property the employer feels safe. An employer 
writes: ‘If I can induce one-half of my men to invest money in 
my tenement houses, I will take my chances with the Socialists.’ 

The most imposing development of modern patronage, that 
of La Réforme Sociale in France, has essentially the same origin. 
Both the older Le Play school and that of MM. Demoulins and 
de Tourville seem in theory and practice to have one enemy in 
view—collectivism. Le Play’s earlier social studies and his 
relations to Reynaud show the origin of his antagonism to 
communal forms of society. His entire theoretic conception of 
government, property, family and corporations is elaborately 
distinct in its opposition to communism. On the practical side, 
too, singularly interesting results of this philosophy may be seen 
wherever it has been thoroughly incorporated by precept and 
example into business. Among the labourers in the mills of 
Léon Harmel in France, there has been the kind of organised 
instruction, through a series of years, about the nature of pro- 
perty, interest, rent, &c., together with an actual opportunity for 
investments of small sums, which has produced a ‘ capitalistic 
public opinion’ among the labourers which the Socialists have 
found instructive. They have been allowed to lecture there, 
but in every case were so met by the workmen that the efforts 


d 


to produce dissatisfaction failed. 
At Montceau-les-Mines, one of the largest employers of labour 
in the country, M. Chagot, has turned in despair from the same 
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enemy to M. Harmel and his methods. In two of the northern 
departments the employers have united for the same purpose of 
educating the labourer into intelligent and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion with the managers and owners. Other and broader terms than 
patronage are used for this movement, like la regéneration sociale, 
but the foe is a militant collectivism. There, as in Germany, the 
Socialist pours out the same acrid and contemptuous criticism 
upon all these benevolent efforts. In France the movement of 
the employers, being so largely religious in its nature, is far 
vaguer than in Germany, where it has become rapidly definite, 
practical and perfectly conscious of the kind of opponent with 
whom it has to do. This result is due partly to the fact that 
Socialism is there developing in such strict fidelity to the 
abstractly simple principles upon which it rests. The French 
Socialists are broken into warring factions that are only brought 
together into spasmodic sympathy of action by some event which 
threatens the common cause, or by some occasion, like the 
Panama scandal, which offers rare game for their hunt. It is 
thus impossible that any counter-movement should get distinct- 
ness of outline. The English Socialism is ‘ opportunist’ to an 
extreme that is the despair of those to whom the Mehrwerthstheorie 
isa final revelation. The strength of the German leadership is in 
nothing more interesting than in its unity of agreement upon the 
central abstract principles of Marx. This gives to the movement 
every character of a settled dogma, behind which the minds of 
the faithful do not seek to peer. One hears, as in a church service, 
the constant repetition, night after night, of the same thoughts, 
the same prophecies, the same confident and dogmatic assertion 
about the capitalistic dissolution and the dawning of a social 
order ‘ controlled by all for the good of all.” Though heard for the 
hundredth time, there is not the slightest lessening of devout 
interest among the listeners. Few religions ever made greater 
demands upon the sources of most implicit faith than the most 
effective and popular of these speakers. The very abstractness 
of the principles works with a kind of magic upon the imagination 
of the believers. For what is strictly a part of the Socialist dogma, 
the orators appeal far less to the intelligence than to the emotions. 
In attending during more than two years in different parts of 
Germany scores of these meetings, the feeling has deepened that 
much of the real strength of the propaganda is in its metaphysic 
and distinctively legendary quality. 
When the leaders admit, as they eventually must, that the 
Mehrwerthstheorie suffers by having as little correspondence to 
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the facts as the ‘iron law,’ they must either not tell the ‘ little 
ones,’ or must replace the surplus value theory by another 
legend. 

Lassalle’s co-operative associations have been cast out and 
his famous iron law has lost favour, but the root idea of Marx 
has risen into commanding influence. Attempts like those of 
Fischer and Kautsky to popularise Marx signally fail, but they 
are strong because they fail. Their effect upon the masses is 
to deepen and intensify the simple faith that wage-dependence is 
slavery. The superb organisation of the Socialist propaganda, the 
power of their press, the skill and ability of their orators, furnish 
amachinery so efficient for the spread of this agitation against the 
employer class that we can understand the new solicitude for organ- 
ised resistance. When the great employer, ‘ Kénig Stumm,’ recently 
appealed anew for patronal activity in order to secure content- 
ment among the labourers, a Socialist sheet said : ‘ Zufriedenheit 
ist das grésste Laster, keine Dummbheit, keine Brandweinpest, 
kein Anderes Laster kann ein Volk so sehr—so zurtick bringen 
wie Zufriedenheit.. Something more is meant here than in 
Lassalle’s famous words ending, ‘ euer verdammte Bedirfniss- 
losigkeit.’ There is express hostility to the little investments 
which ever tend to a sense of contentment. Profit-sharing has 
for the same reason been made a frequent object of contemptuous 
criticism. Co-operation, as being more democratic, has had 
kindlier treatment, but the falling away of the German party 
from this part of Lassalle’s programme shows a strictly logical 
development of the doctrine proper. It will have no compromise, 
but only war upon principle with ‘the wage system. Such are the 
issues which the employers have to face. The type of patronage 
with which we have to do presents a variety of remedies far too 
various to be characterised by any ‘snap judgment,’ whether of 
praise or blame. Socialists see in it only a belated and quite 
childish attempt to humour the working men into docility and 
subserviency. With acuteness, not without justification, they 
point to the many resemblances between these efforts of the 
employer and some form of charity. With something like terrific 
effect the economists have been exploited for those sentences and 
passages in which such semi-charitable institutions—tenements, 
cheap meals &c.—are conceded to be an impediment to a rise of 
wages, if not a positive means of lowering them. If this belief has 
become popular among the working men, the economists may be 
thanked for it. ‘If you could keep those d-——d professors still, 
we should have no bother with the labourers,’ is a sentence I once 
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heard from one who had done much to further this type of 
improvement among his men. The elaborate citations of Prof. 
Post himself from high economic sources could fairly be inter- 
preted into concessions which imply far profounder and quite 
other remedies than those which patronage offers. The scornful 
treatment of the movement by Professor Herkner in Dr. Braun's 
Socialpolitisches Centralblatt, No. 20, 1892, and the attitude of so 
conspicuous a factory inspector as Dr. Woerrishoffer, indicate the 
same fact of a dangerously respectable hostility to mere patronage 
which powerfully reinforces the opposition. The dismal history 
of many of these experiments—like Mulhaus—is used with 
some force and directness against the likelihood of any future 
success at all adequate to the requirements. The objections and 
enmities centre upon one point :—the uniform aim of patron- 
age is to increase the dependence of the labourer upon his 
employer. It is charged that the employer does not appeal to 
the real faith and ambition in the labourer, to his sense of inde- 
pendence, his passion for freedom, his craving for self-control and 
direction. In the recent strikes among the German miners the 
central difficulty, as at Carmaux, concerned a question of violated 
‘class sentiment.’ The miners, both upon the Saar and Rhine, 
made their bitterest complaints against what they felt to be a 
lack of consideration in dealing with them and their organisa- 
tions. Immeasurable folly may mark much of this new sensi- 
tiveness in the labour world, but it is sheer dulness to ignore its 
existence. Wherever this troublesome sensitiveness shows itself 
the Socialists attempt to organise it into a political force. At 
Carmaux there was enough of this injured group feeling left over 
to secure the election of the Socialist Jaurés to a place among 
the Deputies. The Rhine miners have been driven back to 
their work by measures which the Frankfurter Zeitung pronounces 
tactless in the extreme. A Dortmund correspondent says: ‘ The 
strike was a stupid one, but what shall be said of the manner in 
which the ofticials are browbeating the men and their claims?’ A 
certain kind of victory over 10,000 labourers, if they are left with 
a sense of bitterness, is of questionable value if the men have at 
last an organised political leadership through which their senti- 
ments can get such direct and telling expression. When the 
‘great patron,’ Von Stumm, demands more sharp and energetic 
handling (Schneidigkeit) against the strikers, he is thanked 
quite sincerely by the Socialists, and reminded that 30,000 copies 
of a kindred speech were printed ‘ to let the labour world know 
what their fatherly protectors think about them.’ The Socialists 
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were only too eager to debate the issues before the voters on the 
precise lines laid down by employers who spoke of the labourers 
as children to be kept docile by charity institutions and good 
advice. 

This recent skirmish with the miners is mentioned because it 
shows so accurately what the essential difticulties are with which 
Patriarchalismus has to reckon. If the problem were merely a 
material one that could be measured by any possible increment to 
the wage which any form of production could afford, it would be 
relatively simple. This seems, however, almost the least of the 
factors. These Westphalian miners have a wage that is actually 
three times higher than vast numbers of labourers in East 
Prussia, where the Socialists’ complaint is that ‘the ox is not 
more contented.’ When we add that the growing democracy and 
modern conditions have aroused in the labourer’s life so many 
new ambitions, and that somehow he has become convinced that 
through politics he may do much to realise these ambitions, we 
have at least an approximate measure of the fact with which we 
are dealing. Much madness may be in the methods adopted to 
reach their ends. Still it is momentous that in such numbers the 
labourers simply believe at last that something far better than 
patronage can offer is within their reach. It is this profound 
change which makes so idle all comparison of patronage in the 
past, with patronage in the present; of patronage in Austria 
with patronage in Australia and America; or of patronage in a 
great city with patronage in an isolated country district. 

The temper and spirit of the wage-earners as a class will be 
more and more determined by city standards and conditions ; 
will be determined in a word where the influence is highest and 
best organised, and where it is most haughtily opposed to all 
‘employers’ remedies.’ What chance then has the neo-patriarch 
in this struggle? The issues are no longer to be scouted because 
of the vagueness of Socialism; they are a part of active politics. 
The Socialists say to the labourer, ‘The employers bring their 
petty schemes to keep you deferential and contented under 
a system which leaves you neither manly independence nor 
economic security. The schemes are as helpless as they are 
hopeless. You on the other hand hold a method which brings 
self-respect as wellas mastery over the sources of social influence.’ 
It is at least infelicitous that such terms as ‘‘ patriarchal ’’ should 
be allowed to do service in this bout with Socialism. No conceiv- 
able explaining it into modern conceptions can rid the term of 
implications that are an affront to every democratic sentiment. 
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versus SOCIALISTIC REMEDIES 
M. Cheysson, in a recent issue of La Reforme Sociale, has shown 
with great skill that patronage as used by the Le Play followers, 
represents a movement as advanced as it is free. Prof. Post's 
definition is quite as broad: ‘‘ Der von mir gemeinte, will 
Befreiung—will erlosen aber nicht loslésen, will kein Unter- 
thanen,’ &c. These definitions must be accepted, but they mark 
a certain fatal limit to the movement so far as it seeks its end 
of disarming the Socialist, or, more accurately, of preventing 
the rest of the labourers from becoming Socialists. The very 
fact that this movement has taken shape; that it has become 
positive, with a body of principles, an organ anda new literature, 
shows how clearly it must make itself seen as an employer's 
method, rather than a labourer’s method. It is impossible 
longer in Germany to assume any theory of Bastiat harmonies. 
Whatever measure of truth it contains the economists have done 
a perfect work for the Socialists by sharp and constant emphasis 
upon the points of conflict between employer and employed. 
The employed, without making nice and saving distinctions, 
take their academic instructors at their word. Socialistic 
lectures, press and literature are filled with these ‘ admissions of 
the bourgeois economists.’ But even more than this, the 
greater the precision of organisation in the employers’ move- 
ment, the more striking and apparent will become the contrast 
between the principles upon which respectively these two methods 
rest. This distinction might seem unimportant if this struggle 
of patronage and Socialism for the mass of the labourers were 
not so practical in its issues. From the moment that Socialism 
begins to become a serious political factor, say 1874, the clearest 
head among the leaders, Bebel, made it appear that the real 
difference between them and their opponents was one of principle. 
It has already been shown that this policy of preaching a kind 
of vague metaphysic in the form of ‘ principles,’ has worked, in 
its effects upon the emotions of the masses, not unlike a religion, 
and whatever of opportunism comes with more definite political 
responsibilities, thus far, the distinction and importance of 
principles based upon class interests have been kept supreme. 
As a matter of tactics no one would question the wisdom of this 
consistency. It has worked so unfailingly to the advantage of 
Socialism moreover, that no party in the Reichstag could be 
said in any way (except on a theory which the State and the 
economists had cast out) to represent the mass of the employed. 
The Radical Party, which in France is so closely in touch with 
the Socialists, is in Germany almost further removed from them 
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than any other in Parliament. The Volkspartei cannot be said to 
fill this gulf. Thus the Socialists can go before the people with 
the claim which seems justified: ‘‘ We alone represent your real 
interests.”’ There is a very curious justification of the success of 
this policy which one may see repeatedly in mixed assemblies of 
working men where Socialists are in a minority. I have seen no 
case in which the Socialists did not put their opponents upon the 
defensive. The appeal was so effectively direct to class pride and 
feeling as to produce something like shamefacedness on the part of 
the defence. This of course proves nothing as to the real merit 
of the case, but it signifies much for the practical issues between 
patronage and Socialism. 

A further illustration is in the relative weakness of the Con- 
servative trade unions (Hirsch-Duncker Gewerkvereine) and the 
far more numerous and active Fachvereine, which are extremely 
Socialistic in all their tendencies. Dr. Hirsch thought in 1873 
that his groups would tend to absorb the Socialist groups, and 
Prof. Held was evidently of the same opinion. These older 
Gewerkvereine were supposed to work in considerable if not 
entire sympathy with employers and their aims. The result 
is melancholy enough. At the present moment there may 
possibly be 58,000 members, while those of more Socialistic 
tendencies have something like 400,000 members. The uncon- 
cealed habit of many patronal firms of turning off at once any 
workman who is known to take a Socialist paper or to express 
active sympathy with the party (as by joining the Lese-Vereine) 
may be a necessity of the situation, but it has ultimate results 
of most questionable character. It not only embitters the man 
and his friends, but has the effect of setting the two groups of 
workers over against each other. This haste to be rid of those 
who express certain opinions about the wage-system can hardly 
secure a favourable interpretation on the part of those who are 
disaffected or even in doubt. These men go with their grievance 
straight to the Fachvereine, where their story furnishes the very 

' When Professor Held wrote in 1873 his book on the Arbeiterpresse of that time, 
he put first of three leading ideas which characterised the eighteen or twenty papers 
then existing, the growing and definite purpose to unite in independent groups 
through which their own interests could be defended against the employer—‘ Und 
zwar zuniichst immer ein Gegensatz zum Arbeitgeber.’ It is certain that this 
purpose has been organised into far greater precision of conscious antagonism since 
that date. There is now no such contrast that can be drawn between the trade 
union papers and the Socialistic ones. It would probably understate the fact if we 
said the Socialistic press is five times as strong as in 1873, and this express enmity 
toward all attempts to identify labour with existing forms of capitalistic production 
has become a recognised power. 
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material which the malcontents turn so adroitly to their own 
advantage.! 

A final difficulty which patronage will encounter may be 
mentioned, though it is vague and admits of little positive proof. 
No one who has closely watched the organised propaganda of 
German Socialism will question its rather portentous reality. 
The part which feeling and sentiment play in the social question 
is every day greater and more pervasive. The origin or justifi- 
cation of these new cravings does not here concern us, but only 
the incontestable fact that a massive force of sentiment has been 
aroused into formidable activity. Religious institutions no longer 
control or satisfy it, but its demands were never greater than at 
present. Here, I conceive, patronage will find its chief embar- 
rassment. Its literature, its reports, its appeals are dry and 
common-place. They promise mere variations from the same old 
round that the labourer knows too well—labourers’ committees 
and regulations, wage reform, profit sharing, premiums, 
savings institutions, improved tenements and nourishment, 
relief, insurance, etc. These, according to Prof. Post and 
Dr. Albrecht are the ‘ Patriarchalische Beziehungen in der 
Grossindustrie.”” We need not deny them the highest value. 
They may indeed measure approximately such possibilities of 
improvement as are alone open to the mass of the labourers. The 
fact will yet remain that they do not appeal strongly to the new 
energies of hope and aspiration which multitudes of labourers have 
come to cherish with a kind of religious passion. Patronage 
scarcely touches the sentiment and the imagination. It is easy 
to show that these expectations are unreasonable or even 
ridiculous. I am only concerned to show here that they exist in 
increasing force, and that patronage must reckon with them. It 
is mere blindness on the other hand to deny that Socialism has 
touched the imagination; that it works with power upon 
emotions which are as legitimate as they are daring in their claims. 

In the now vast bulk of Socialistic literature, no element is 
more prominent than its distinctively imaginative quality. An 
academician of such strength and subtlety as Melchior de 

1 Only the other day, I was talking with a leading Socialist in Freiburg, Baden, in 
whose workshop the Socialist Labour Bureau is carried on, when a workman, just 
turned off because of a speech at a club, came in and presented to Herr Kreuter the 
book of his own Fachverein, in which his record as workman was given, together 
with the assurance, by the Committee, that the case was genuine. Herr K. 
showed me the book, with the remark, ‘This is the way they come! What do you 
think of a society that feels itself so weak that it can’t keep men at work if they 
believe and teach that the present bourgeois ‘‘ Harmonieduselei’’ may be made over 


into something better ? ’ 
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Vogiié admits that Socialism has not only captivated the attention, 
but has caught the idealist. No recent words of more significance 
have been written than ‘‘ Le socialisme a capté le courant 
didéalisme qui se réformait partout durant ces memes annces. 
Une conspiration tacite, inconsciente, s’est nouee entre des gens 
que tout sépare, depuis le proletaire, qui se rue violement contre 
la machine sociale, jusqu’aux conducteur patentes de cette 
machine: la conspiration commence a la haine d’en bas, et finit «ala 
vague pitic d’en haut, elle réunit les efforts des hommes d’action 
et les complaisances de homme de pensé,” etc. How few men 
of the type here referred to are any longer moved by Guizot’s 
remedy, ‘‘ Enrichissez-vous”? In Germany more than mere 
general signs of such changes can be seen—the new dramatic 
movement in Berlin with a Socialist membership, according to 
Prof. Adler, of 15,000; the appearance of a drama of such power 
as Die Weber ; the widening sale of revolutionary songs and the 
increasing space given in the Socialist press to the ‘ angry poets,’ 
old and new. However far from the gray realities of the world’s 
work all this may be, we see the kind of obstacle which patronage 
has to meet. 

On the other hand the real strength and hope of the 
employers’ remedy is that it is first in the field. The over- 
whelming majority of labourers are still ‘ unspoiled.’ Patronage 
as an instructive and organised movement 1s not only re- 
cent, but in Germany it has a sort of structural alliance 
with the entire labour legislation of the Empire. Patronage 
cannot be fairly judged independent of this relation to State 
powers, local and central. Important parts of the actual social 
legislation could have neither result nor meaning, unless em- 
ployers took definite and positive steps toward some form 
of remedy. Not only does this patriarchal movement take for 
granted the existence of a disturbing force economically, but 
the laws and ordinances already existing assume the same fact. 
When once the Arbettsordnung exists (see especially § 134c—2, 
§ 134d, etc.), there must follow some such co-operation between 
employer and employed as to realise its provisions. German 
labour legislation admits that the humbler workers are often 
exploited by the strong and successful. It assumes the necessity 
of legal and of voluntary organised effort to make the struggle 
fairer. The purpose of the State to enforce whatever the 
general welfare demands, as against any individual or private 
interest, never got such constant and practical illustration as in the 
difficulties which rise under this new labour legislation. When so 
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powerful a man as ‘ King Stumm’ criticises the recent strikes 
among the miners from the standpoint merely of the owners and 
directors of mines, the Minister of the Interior tells him that the 
Government will continue to act from another and higher 
standpoint—the social one. There is much more practical con- 
sistency in this ‘ethical attitude of the State’ than is often 
believed, nor can it be doubted that much enthusiasm may be 
awakened if, as confidently hoped, local initiative and voluntary 
co-operation go hand in hand with the State. The first glance 
at patronage shows that, given the man, it succeeds. Leclaire, 
Godin, Boucicaut, Krupp, Dollfus or David Peters would have 
succeeded with any conceivable form of business or with no form. 

If patronage is to be generalised into a power, the employer 
must not be merely moralised, as the positivists would have him ; 
he must have the technical knowledge which successful patronage 
implies. ‘To make such knowledge easily accessible to all, is the 
aim of this German movement. It is believed by those whose 
opinions have weight, that the influence of performing the mere 
necessary duties under the new social legislation is slowly 
producing a different type of employer—an employer with a 
more intelligent socialised sympathy. To the extent that this is 
true, we have the conditions which make patronage permanent 
and efficient. 

Of one certain result, much may fairly be made. These 
improvements show, in scores of cases, that the higher standard 
of comfort and living which patronage introduces becomes an 
economic as well as moral force of real importance. Whether it 
is ‘scientific cooking,’ baths, proper housing or the care given to 
the children, we have introduced an influence which furnishes 
its own proof of excellence. In the very midst of the labourers, 
to establish firmly a higher standard, not of individual merely 
but of family life, is doubtless to erect the most unassailable of 
all barriers against Socialism. The best results found among the 
instances given by Dr. Post are of this kind. A large employer 
in Berlin, Herr Roesicke gives evidence of the influence upon 
labourers that have once fairly lived in the atmosphere of a 
‘generous and intelligent patronage.’ ‘If once used to proper 
food, a bath-house, good ventilation, they refuse blankly to put 
up with meaner furnishings.’ The strongest testimony however 
is from the mothers whose children have had the advantages 
which give not only pride but hope to the parents. At these 
points patronage is to be put to its severest test. Can it so 
spread the example that the strong majority of labourers will 
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acknowledge its excellence ? This task is no less formidable than 
that of proving to the mass of wage-earners that a broad and 
elastic system of improvements can do more for the labourers than 
the Socialists can do. 

From the standpoint of the employer there are unpleasant 
hints that the victory will be neither easy nor early. Yet, even 
if Socialism has at present a strength in politics greater than that 
of any other party, not one eighth of the labourers can in any 
conceivable sense be called Socialists. 

The opportunity of the employer would seem to be ample 
enough. The enormous powers of property are his. He has 
possession still of the strongest social forces. If with such 
advantages he fails in the struggle, the failure will be deserved 
and the field must be cleared for a hardier and a worthier 
leadership. 

JOHN GRAHAM Brooks 




















ADAM SMITH AND HIS RELATIONS TO RECENT 
ECONOMICS.! 


IT is with a feeling of some hesitancy that I submit to the 
Economic Section of the British Association these fragmentary 
and inadequate remarks. To say anything new on Adam Smith 
is not easy; but to say anything of importance or profit, 
which has not been said before, is well-nigh impossible. | 
have indeed heard that rumours have been whispered of late 
in economic circles that he may be more than _ suspected 
of the charge so commonly advanced against writers who 
seem to have made some new contribution to the development 
of human knowledge, or to have given some fresh exhibition 
of the fertility of the human imagination, and that, like so 
many before and after him, he is guilty of plagiarism. It is 
certainly true that the references to other authors in the Wealth 
of Nations are comparatively few and far between, that the years, 
during which the work was in process ‘of composition, were 
sufficiently numerous to afford time for accumulating a mass of 
material in common-place books and the like, which may have 
been included among the papers destroyed, as we know, before 
Adam Smith’s death, that ‘his notorious excellence of memory 
would have assisted conscious or unconscious appropriation, and 
that the comparative absence of systematic continuous develop- 
inent through the separate books of his treatise might be held to 
point to the reproduction of the views of others rather than the 
formation and statement of his own independent opinions. It 
is certain that there were economists before him, and he himself 
_is emphatic in his recognition of the merits of his French 
‘predecessors; and it is no less certain that he was influenced by 
the particular circumstances of his time, and that he breathed in 
the atmosphere of thought by which he was surrounded to an 


' Read before Section F of the British Association at Edinburgh, August 12, 
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extent which recent historical inquiry and criticism have enabled 
us to apprehend more fully. But I have neither the wish nor 
the knowledge to enter on the interesting discussion which these 
considerations suggest. The determination of the line, where 
plagiarism ends and originality begins, calls for a fine power of 
discrimination, and the limits of borrowing without acknowledg- 
ment constitute a most delicate and difficult question of literary 
etiquette. If the ideas, which you are accused of plagiarising, 
form part of the common stock of the discussions of the day, you 
may perhaps be allowed to use them without an express recog- 
nition of their original ownership. If, in passing them through 
your mind, you have given them the stamp of your own 
individuality, it becomes doubtful how far you may claim that 
they are, in part at least, your own, and how far you are bound 
to exhibit the precise process by which they have arrived at their 
present shape. With these nice questions I do not propose to 
deal, but to attempt the more modest and agreeable task of trying 
to indicate some of the qualities which have given the Wealth of 
Nations so high and, as I venture to think, so permanent a place 
in economic literature. For, explain it as we please, it would be 
difficult to deny that Adam Smith’s great treatise has taken, and 
retained, a position which is unique. It has become a ‘ classic.’ 
It has, unlike the mass of economic writing, established itself in 
the affections of the layman as well as the expert; and, unlike 
the mass of economic writing also, it has exchanged the fading 
laurels of ephemeral renown for a crown of abiding glory. 

First among its titles to enduring fame I should place the 
fact that it_is a piece of literary workmanship .as_well asa 
scientific treatise. I have seen it stated somewhere that 
Political Economy in its scientific character has suffered from 
the literary treatment, which it has often received at the hands 
of practised writers, who wield the effective instrument of a facile 
pen. This has, so we are told, led to the sacrifice of accuracy of 
reasoning to finish of expression, and bas permitted sciolists to 
enter the domains of science. That there is some truth in this 
argument no one, who knows anything of the history of 
Economics, would be prepared to deny ; and it might perhaps be 
urged that Adam Smith himself offended against the conditions 
of scientific exactitude no less than the graces of literary style by 
his diffuseness and repetition. But it remains true that the 
Wealth of Nations has a charm in its composition which reveals 
the literary artist, and that the happiness of many of its phrases 
has aided the recollection of what would otherwise have beer 
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speedily forgotten. Literary form is, no doubt, a means to an 
end, which must not be exalted to an end in Economics more 
than in any other science; but, despite of all the objections 
which have been raised, and of drawbacks which it is easy to 
indicate, there can be no doubt that the layman will concern 
himself more closely and frequently with it than with most other 
sciences, and that he will be attracted by grace, and deterred by 
awkwardness, of composition. If he cannot, and it is surely 
doubtful whether such a result, if attainable, is really to be 
desired,—if he cannot be prevented from straying into the preserves 
of the scientist, it is preferable that he should seek the companion- 
ship of the best writers rather than the worst, and it is therefore 
a matter for congratulation that in Adam Smith he will find a 
stimulus to thought added to a gratification of taste. 

But the attraction of the Wealth of Nations as a literary 
performance is largely due to the presence of another character- 
istic, which is held by some critics, and not unreasonably, to 
militate against scientific exactitude. The exposition of the 
theory of Economics, we are told, must be carefully distinguished 
from its application to practice. The theoretical expositor must 
sternly preserve himself from the dangerous and deteriorating 
influence of motive or purpose of a practical nature. He must 
pursue truth and truth alone, turning neither to the right hand 
nor to the left. Here, again, it would be difficult to deny the 
force of these arguments, or to ignore the serious mischief 
which has resulted from the intrusion of partiality or prejudice 
into the region of scientific inquiry. There can be no doubt 
that the distinction between the theory of Economics and the 
art of political or social or philanthropic practice, which has, 
by dint of constant repetition and urgent insistance, been forced 
home on the mind of the student, has helped to clarify his 
views and to save him from hasty unwarranted conclusions. 
There can be no less doubt that, if the ‘man in the strect ’ 
could be brought to recognise this distinction, the process would 
be wholesome for himself and for the science which he so often 
misappropriates to his own ends. But in his case it is almost 
hopeless to expect to achieve success, and the student, with all 
his watchfulness, will find the subtle influences of motive and 
purpose continually trying to reassert their sway and, not 
infrequently, triumphing over resistance. To look for any other 
result is to listen to ‘counsels of perfection’ rather than the 
plain lessons of common experience. And, whatever may be 
urged on this point, it is at least certain that in Adam Smith’s 
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time the distinction between the scientific study of the causes, 
which govern the production and distribution of wealth, and the 
art of increasing the ‘ wealth of nations ’ had not passed beyond its 
rudimentary stage, if it had even emerged from obscurity at all. 
And it is no less certain that the persuasive fascination of his 
writing is largely due to the presence and prominence from 
beginning to end of his book of one dominant motive and one 
ruling purpose. It has been said that every page of his treatise 
is ‘ illumined ’ by the ‘ passion’ for freedom, and the most cursory 
reading of the Wealth of Nations could scarcely fail to disclose 
this ardent feeling as the most diligent and protracted study 
would serve but to strengthen the original impression. It is the 
possession of the whole man by such a passion which renders 
writers cogent arguers and their readers willing listeners; and, 
though the passion may, if it is not curbed and bridled, some- 
times run away with the judgment, it may also lend a wonderful 
force to accurate reasoning, and carry conviction to minds 
unwilling otherwise to listen to wholesome and important truths. 
Asa literary instrument it is unsurpassed ; as a weapon of science 
it is by no means to be lightly esteemed or carelessly dismissed. 
This instrument Adam Smith possessed in admirable per- 
fection, and this weapon he wielded with marvellous effect. But 
it has been said that his passion for freedom was largely a 
product of the times and an outcome of French speculation in 
the period before the Revolution ; and it has been urged ‘that it 
led him into an excessive eulogy of the ‘obvious and simple 
system of natural liberty,’ which was soon to receive a terrible 
corrective in the misery and suffering apparently due, to a large 
extent, to unfettered competition in the early days of the 
factory system. It has been maintained that, while the removal 
of the old barriers, which impeded the course of trade, and the 
shackles, which cramped the movements of industry, was then 
needed, and was powerfully aided by the strenuous energy and 
perseverance of Adam Smith, the requirements of later times are 
different, the extension rather than the limitation of the functions 
of government, and the enlargement rather than the contraction 
of the sphere within which the State should regulate or supersede 
the action of individuals, constitute the pressing need of our day 
and the most urgent question alike of practical politics and of poli- 
tical theory, and therefore the teaching of Adam Smith is obsolete 
and the Wealth of Nations has no message for us. But, on the 
other hand, it has been pointed out that Adam Smith himself 
was too shrewd an observer of human nature, and too keen a 
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judge of the exigencies of practical affairs. to believe in un- 
controlled individualism or, as it has been happily called, 
‘administrative nihilism ;’ and he recognised that there was a 
sphere for State action, and departments of life where its 
absence would be fraught with social injury and danger of the 
gravest kind. The question is often stated as if the choice lay 
between no interference on the part of the State and complete 
arrangement and control; but it is really a question of degree, 
and in this lies its difficulty. Adam Smith, no doubt, inclined to 
the less rather than the more; we perhaps have latterly been 
disposed to go some way in the opposite direction. But he would 
be a bold man who would deny that the crying need of the days 
of the Wealth of Nations was the limitation of State meddling, 
and the removal of multitudinous restrictions and narrow 
exclusive regulations. Nor would it argue less ignorance of 
human nature, or less unintelligent acquaintance with the move- 
ment of affairs, to dispute the pertinence to all time of much that 
Adam Smith urges in defence of hberty. Attacks upon freedom 
are the melancholy feature of more than one condition of society 
and of more than a single epoch in the world’s history. The 
argument in favour of liberty may be pressed too far, and Adam 
Smith may have fallen into this error; but it is rarely in- 
opportune, and it is seldom, if ever, superfluous. Liberty is 
assailed in so many and such subtle forms that the claims of its 
champions have a perennial application ; and, when the advocacy 
of freedom means, as in Adam Smith’s case, the pleading of the 
rause of the weak oppressed by the strong, and the vindication 
of the rights of the defenceless, it is premature, as it is un- 
gracious, to say that he has no message for our time. His 
passion for liberty, which illuminates all his pages, sheds its 
lustre over the problems of this and every age; and it gives a 
permanent value as well as imparts a persuasive charm to the 
Wealth of Nations. 

Adam Smith’s merits do not appeal to the lover of the 
interesting alone. In fact the number of minds, which have 
agreed, while differing on other subjects, to unite in praising the 
Wealth of Nations, is not the least remarkable or conspicuous 
testimony to its unique character. We have already observed 
that it appeals, and appeals successfully, to the layman 
as well as the expert; and statesmen and men of affairs, 
from Pitt downwards, have derived instruction, and obtained 
guidance, from its pages no less than academic economists. 
The causes of this wide popularity are not far to seek. The 
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language of Adam Smith is admirably simple and clear, his 
reasoning direct and forcible to a degree unsurpassed, and perhaps 
unapproached, by other writers on a subject which it is only too 
easy to make repellent and difficult, and his illustrations are at 
once abundant and apt. The strong motive, by which his argu- 
ment is informed, gives an air of unmistakable reality to his 
writing, and he always seems to be in the closest touch with 
actual present fact. These are the very qualities to appeal to the 
plain practical man ; but the remarkable characteristic of Adam 
Smith is that he appeals with equal strength to the trained econo- 
mist. The position of the Wealth of Nations in strictly economic 
literature is as unique as isthe fact that it occupies a recognised 
place among the classic productions of men of letters of all times. 
The comparative simplicity of economic theory in Adam Smith’s 
day, as contrasted with the more elaborate and complex develop- 
ment of later periods of thought, might have been expected to 
render the Wealth of Nations attractive to the outsider, deterred 
by the terms and formule of more specialised, but exact, know- 
ledge and inquiry ; but for this very reason the professed economist 
might have been supposed to be likely to regard the book as in- 
teresting rather as evidence of what Economics had been in a 
comparatively unadvanced stage, and as an example of the early 
form which doctrines, developed since, had then assumed. But 
he might not improbably have thought that its antiquarian interest 
was its strongest point, and that later reasoning had superseded 
it as an engine for inquiry and speculation. Such a conclusion 
would, no doubt, be natural; and chapters in Adam Smith might 
be cited in its support. The importance which, in spite of his 
criticism of the system of the Physiocrats, he assigned to agricul- 
ture, in which, he said, ‘ nature laboured along with man,’ and 
the order in which he ranged the employments of capital in the 
same chapter,! very suggestive as it is in the light it throws on his 
mental environment, but containing also not a little which would 
now be stated differently, if it were not regarded as obsolete, are 
examples of this. But the surprising fact remains how little 
is really unimportant now, and how much is supplied in germ in 
the Wealth of Nations, which later investigation has done no more 
than develop into the maturer plant. Few, if any, writers on a 
subject, which has to deal with the changing phenomena of human 
society, could stand so well the test of a hundred years of study 
and criticism, or, after the lapse of so long a time, appear so fresh 


and apposite. 
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To this point I propose to return later; what I wish now to 
emphasise is the way in which by writers of almost every school, 
in England at least, Adam Smith has been regarded as the parent 
of modern Economics. It is true that recent research has called at- 
tention to the important contributions of authors before his time, 
who had been over-shadowed by his fame and greatness; and the 
Wealth of Nations was. no more the end than it was the 
beginning of economic study. But throughout the subsequent 
history of Economics, at any rate in this country, there has been 
one writer and one treatise to which all others have in turn traced 
the origin of most of their ideas; and that writer has borne the 
name of Adam Smith, and that treatise the title of the Wealth 
of Nations. Even in the generation which immediately followed 
its issue, it seemed as if in the persons of Malthus and Ricardo 
Political Economy would break up into two opposite schools of 
thought pursuing two different methods of inquiry. Certain itis 
that many of the fundamental issues raised in later controversy 
were started at that time; and the Letters of Ricardo to Malthus 
may from this point of view be read even now with interest, al- 
though they refer in many instances to passing practical questions 
of the day. And yet Malthus and Ricardo, in spite of their 
fundamentai differences, owned Adam Smith to be their common 
teacher, although, like able pupils, they were not afraid to criticise, 
and improve on, their master. 

The same feature has repeated itself through the course 
of subsequent discussion. In Germany, no doubt, Smith- 
lanismus has become a term of reproach, and the ghost, 
conjured up under this name, has been assailed with all 
the weapons which painstaking research, and wide eru- 
dition, and enthusiastic zeal for a new creed, could com- 
mand; and the attack, perhaps we may add, has after all 
been eluded owing to the unsubstantial and imaginary character 
of the object of assault. But, if we turn to the representative 
of the German historical school, who in recent times has led the 
onslaught in England, we find that, while he criticises Adam 
Smith with perfect freedom, and shows how he was influenced 
by the facts and thought peculiar to his time, he places him on 
quite a different level from Ricardo, and claims the Wealth of 
Nations as a brilliant illustration of the advantages of the 
inductive as opposed to the deductive method of inquiry. In 
one of the most interesting of his essays,’ Cliffe Leslie observes 
that the followers of the orthodox school now reply to their 
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opponents by a cry ‘of the greatness of Adam Smith.’ ‘And,’ 
he adds, ‘it is well that the cry is now for him instead of 
Ricardo.’ But, he proceeds later, ‘ it reminds one of the contest 
between the spirits of darkness and light for the body of Moses 
to find the followers of Ricardo claiming Adam Smith for their 
prophet.’ ‘‘Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto 
you,” the true disciple of Adam Smith may say to those who 
raise altars to his name, but to whom he is virtually an unknown 
being.’ And he goes on to argue that the method employed by 
Adam Smith was inductive, and to illustrate this point in 
particular by the ‘ famous tenth chapter of his first book.’ ‘The 
notion of evolving from his own consciousness the circumstances 
and motives that diversify the employments of a nation, and the 
remuneration obtained in them, would be preposterous, even if 
Adam Smith himself had not expressly stated at the beginning 
of the chapter that he had gathered them from observation.’ 
Cliffe Leslie’s opinion is entitled to great respect, for the in- 
fluence which his writings have exercised on the conception of 
method, and the development of theory, has been considerable ; 
but it is curious to turn from his assertions to the conclusions 
drawn by other writers. 

For what does the author of the most recent English treatise 
on economic theory say? Professor Marshall is even more em- 
phatic than Cliffe Leslie in his praise of the Wealth of Nations. 
‘ The next great step in advance, the greatest step that economics 
has ever taken, was the work,’ he declares,! ‘ not of a school, but 
of an individual.’ ‘ Wherever’ Adam Smith ‘ differs from his 
predecessors, he is more nearly right than they; while there is 
scarcely any economic truth now known of which he did not get 
some glimpse.’ And what are the grounds on which Professor 
Marshall bases this ungrudging eulogy? ‘His chief work,’ he 
observes, ‘ was to combine and develop the speculations of his 
French and English contemporaries and predecessors as to value. 
His highest claim to have made an epoch in thought is that he 
was the first to make a careful and scientific inquiry into the 
manner in which value measures human motive, on the one side 
measuring the desire of purchasers to obtain wealth, and on the 
other the efforts and sacrifices undergone by its producers.’ The 
work, however, thus described is largely deductive as well as 
inductive, and at any rate it places Adam Smith in the direct line 
of descent to Ricardo and the so-called abstract school. It 
is opposed to Cliffe Leslie’s verdict, as it is more compre- 


1 Principles of Economics, Vol. I., Book I., Chapter IV., Section 3. 
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hensive; and Professor Marshall proceeds to remark that the 
Wealth of Nations, ‘though not well arranged, is a model of 
method; for’ Adam Smith ‘saw clearly that while economic 
science must be based on a study of facts, the facts are so com- 
plex, that they generally can teach nothing directly; they must 
be interpreted by careful reasoning and analysis. And, as Hume 
said, the Wealth of Nations ‘is so much illustrated with curious 
facts that it must take the public attention.”” This is exactly 
what Adam Smith did; he seldom attempted to prove anything 
by detailed induction or history. The data of his proofs were 
chietly facts that were within every one’s knowledge, facts 
physical, mental, and moral. But he illustrated his proofs by 
curious and instructive facts; he thus gave them life and force, 
and made his readers feel that they were dealing with problems 
of the real world, and not with abstractions.’ 

Discussions on method are perhaps never very profitable, and 
Kconomics has had more than its full share of such discussions. 
I do not propose to enter now on the treatment of the questions, 
interesting though they may be, whether Adam Smith reasoned in 
the main inductively or deductively,and whether he more generally 
constructed his theory from observation of collected fact or used 
his facts to verify and illustrate his theory. It is hard to draw 
a rigid line between deduction and induction, and to say where 
the province of the one ends and that of the other begins. It 
is now generally allowed that Economics may and, if it is to 
advance, must avail itself of all the aids to inquiry and 
speculation which the wit of man has discovered. It must use 
in turn, as the circumstances favour, induction, deduction, 
observation, experiment, hypothesis, and verification. Later 
investigation has, no doubt, emphasised the importance of facts, 
but it has not lessened the advantage of employing the 
instrument of method in all its varieties and patterns to handle 
facts. And so it seems probable that Adam Smith, like other 
writers, sometimes used what would probably be called an in- 
ductive, and sometimes what would be broadly distinguished as 
a deductive method, that sometimes he constructed his theory 
from his facts, and sometimes he employed his facts to verify 
and illustrate his theory. That it should be, as it still is, a 
disputed question whether the one or the other form of reason- 
ing predominated in his treatise is a testimony to the catholicity 
of his work ; that he should be labelled now deductive, and now 
inductive, may not unreasonably be held to point to the con- 
clusion that he was not exclusively either, but embraced elements 
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of both. And, whatever may be said as to the method he 
employed, it is certainly remarkable that he should be highly 
esteemed alike by what we may perhaps without offence call 
historical dissenters and orthodox believers, and that the germs 
of the ‘theory of measurable motives,’ as well as illustrations 
of the systematic knowledge slowly built on the observation of a 
mass of facts, should be discovered in the Wealth of Nations. In 
this respect it is surely unique in economic literature. 

Nor does the theorist find in its pages merely the rudiments 
of the central theory of Economics, but, if he examines the 
different departments of the science, he is astonished to discover 
how close Adam Smith is to the latest results of economic 
inquiry. - There is, it is true, no formal or regular division in the 
Wealth of Nations into separate departments dealing with pro- 
duction, distribution, exchange and consumption; and the 
arrangement of the treatise is lacking in system. But the early 
treatment given to exchange as arising naturally from division of 
labour, and facilitated by the use of money, the tool of exchange, 
the prominence assigned to value as the dominant fact in ex- 
change, the distinction drawn between natural and market value, 
and then the manner in which, after substituting the consideration 
of price for that of value, and noticing demand, the natural price 
is resolved into the elements of which it usually consists, and the 
wages of labour, the profits of stock, and their differences from 
occupation to occupation, whether due to artificial or natural 
causes, and the rent of land, are succesively considered, are in 
accordance with the general tenour of recent investigation; and 
the first two books of the Wealth of Nations may be said to 
contain a theory of production, exchange and distribution, which 
presents in essence the fuller development of later criticism and 
speculation. 

If we take, for instance, the laws governing the earnings of the 
different classes of participators in the distribution of wealth, it is 
truly surprising to find how successfully Adam Smith seems to have 
avoided many of the errors of subsequent thinkers, as they now 
appear, and to have seized hold of the essential elements of the 
truth. It appears tolerably certain that he did not fall into the 
characteristic fallacies of the wage-fund theory, although he speaks 
of the ‘funds’ from which wages might be paid, and he seems to 
have grasped the notion of a lower limit to wages in the standard 
of comfort of the labourer, and an upper limit in the wealth of a 
nation, between which the market forces might operate. On the 
subject of profits he writes with a domestic system of industry 
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before his eyes, where there was little scope for the work of 
management, as compared with the huge industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings of the present day. And so he uses the 
term profits to denote the interest of capital, varying, as he says, 
entirely according to the amount of the stock employed; and he 
will not allow the element of wages of management to come into 
prominence. In the case of the ‘apothecary’ and the ‘ village 
grocer ’ he expressly brings under the category of wages, and ex- 
cludes from the class of profits, what we should now term earn- 
ings of management. The American economist General Walker 
has, on the other hand, employed the term profits to denote these 
wages of management exclusively, and separated the interest of 
capital from it, and, in doing so, he has marked the change which 
has taken place in the organisation of industry. But the common 
English use of the term embraces both elements, and Adam Smith 
is in accord with the most recent tendency of economic specula- 
tion to consider under one and the same general head the wages 
of management and the wages of labour, and to regard as similar 
the general laws governing the earnings of all descriptions of 
labour,—whether that of direction or that of obeying direction. 
On the matter of rent there are reasons for doubting whether he 
fully grasped, or consistently held, the theory known as the 
Ricardian theory, but he went some way towards doing so, and 
his statement that the rent of land ‘ not only varies with its fer- 
tility, whatever be its produce, but with its situation, whatever be 
its fertility ’ has the merit of stating concisely, and yet explicitly, 
what Ricardo mentioned but allowed many of his readers to forget. 

So far for Adam Smith’s treatment of distribution ; and, before 
we pass to the later books of his treatise, it may be asked whether 
the advantages and dangers of paper money have ever since been 
more pithily expressed than in his remark that ‘the gold and 
silver money which circulates in any country may very properly be 
compared to a highway, which, while it circulates and carries to 
market all the grass and corn of the country, produces itself not 
a single pile of either. The judicious operations of banking, by 
providing, if I may be allowed so violent a metaphor, a sort of 
waggon-way through the air, enable the country to convert, as it 
were, a great part of its highways into good pastures and corn- 
fields, and thereby to increase very considerably the annual pro- 
duce of its land and labour. The commerce and industry of the 
country, however, it must be acknowledged, though they may be 
somewhat augmented, cannot be altogether so secure, when they 
are thus, as it were, suspended upon the Dedalian wings of paper 
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money, as when they travel about upon the solid ground of gold 
and silver.’ The temptation to quote from the Wealth of Nations 
is very powerful, and may easily become irresistible ; but I have not 
time to make, and you would scarcely have patience to listen to, 
more on the present occasion. The quotation, which I have just 
made, seems to me to afford so perfect an example of the qualities, 
which have contributed to give Adam Smith’s treatise its high 
position, that I could not forbear to cite it. We see in it that power 
of direct and lucid statement, that facility of expressing in a 
sentence a profound and far-reaching truth, that felicity of apt 
illustration, which render the book at once so pleasant and so 
valuable. Adam Smith is sometimes diffuse, but he can also be 
remarkably terse, and he has the rare merit of luminous exposition 
and of relieving the tedium of dry reasoning by interesting and 
appropriate illustration. His wide acquaintance with fact, and 
his strong sense of its importance, combine with his extensive 
knowledge of the learning, with which the educated minds of his 
age were furnished, to enable him to employ within the compass 
of a paragraph a homely metaphor, which he may call ‘ violent’ but 
his readers deem as suitable as it well can be, and also a parallel, 
just as apt but as classical as the metaphor is drawn from the 
common knowledge of the average man. 

But we are returning to the consideration of the literary side 
of the Wealth of Nations ; and, with a repetition of the opinion 
that it is only too possible to underrate the value, even for 
scientific ends, of literary excellence, and a mere passing allusion 
to the admitted belief of economists of different schools that Adam 
Sinith’s treatment of the division of labour, of the origin and use 
of money, of the rules and maxims of taxation, has perhaps been 
added to and improved, but has not been superseded, by later 
inquiry, we must press on to the consideration of that part of the 
book which has been most generally associated with the name of 
its author, and has achieved the most remarkable success in the 
domain of practical affairs. 

Adam Smith’s examination of the Mercantile System has been 
critically reviewed by writers of great ability and learning. 
Historians have shown that the Mercantilist views were more 
reasonable than the reader of the fourth book of the Wealth of 
Nations might suppose, and that they were actually in keeping 
with the practical exigencies of the times in which they were 
advanced. Able Protectionists have opposed to Adam Smith’s 
undoubted cosmopolitanism a National System, and no fair- 
minded student can read List, for example, without recognising 
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his persuasiveness and the force of some of the arguments he uses 
in reply to Adam Smith. Economic theorists, who believe in Free 
Trade, or at any rate in Free Trade for England, have brought 
into the light possibilities of which Adam Smith did not take full 
account: and the encouragement of ‘infant industries’ by 
Protection, to be withdrawn when they are able to stand by them- 
selves and have attained maturity, has been allowed an economic 
justification by writers of the rank of Mill, who shocked some of 
his admirers by his candid admission. But those writers have 
been careful in most cases to add that the selection of the 
‘infants’ to be specially nurtured requires an extraordinarily 
impartial and prudent government, and the removal of the 
protection, when it is no longer needed, calls for a remarkably 
strong and discreet administration. The economic basis of the 
argument is sound, but the political foundation is weak and 
shifting. Again, the difference between a country whose com- 
modities obey a law of increasing returns, and one whose com- 
modities are governed by alaw of diminishing returns, as exchang- 
ing parties, has by recent writers been applied to the theoretical 
question of Free Trade and Protection, and some economic defence 
discovered for opinions and acts of a seemingly heretical 
character. Nor can it be denied that the tariff policy of so 
many European States, of the great American Republic, and of 
our own colonies, although in the first case the eminent 
desirability of raising a large revenue for military purposes by 
the easy, imperceptible, and indirect means of taxation of imported 
commodities, in the second the immense area—perhaps the largest 
of its kind—of the United States, throughout which complete 
freedom of trade prevails, and the comparative unimportance of 
the question, and in the third the revenue considerations, which 
render direct taxation so difficult and expensive in a comparatively 
new country, might be advanced in explanation—it cannot be 
denied that this tariff policy has shaken the hopes raised by the 
more liberal movement of tariffs some little while ago. 

But, with all these adverse influences, it is still surprising to 
find how fresh and forcible is the reasoning of Adam Smith’s 
fourth book, and with how sure an instinct he seized on the most 
important and enduring arguments. There are two main grounds 
on which he may be said explicity to base his contentions, and a 
third is implicitly contained in his language. The first of these 
arguments is the justice and advantage of freedom. Every 
individual, he maintains, in his own place and station can judge 
of the proper employment of his capital better than a lawgiver 
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or government can do for him. It would be difficult to deny the 

force of this argument, though the further conclusion which he 
draws, that the consideration of a man’s own interests will lead 
him to promote the interests of the community, might now be 
received with some qualification. But the general drift of the 
argument in favour of individual freedom in the employment of 
capital is admittedly very powerful. Connected with this is the 
argument, implied rather than stated, that there is a division of 
labour between nations as between individuals; that similar 
advantages result from its institution in encouraging production 
and developing capacities; and that, as domestic division of 
labour implies, and follows on, freedom of exchange, so the 
necessary condition of territorial or international division of 
labour is Free Trade. 

But after all neither of these two arguments, though they are 
forcibly urged and aptly illustrated, seems to be that to which he 
is inclined to give the greatest prominence. It is the erroneous 
conception of money in the Mercantilist doctrine to which he 
devotes most continual attention, and it is on the correct idea of 
its functions and place in industry and commerce that he lays 
repeated insistance. No doubt this emphasis was naturally 
suggested by the arguments of the advocates of the Mercantile 
System, to whom he was specially replying, but it seems also, in 
a higher degree than the other arguments which he advances, to 
give an enduring application to his reasoning. The conception 
that trade is an exchange of goods for goods in international as 
well as in domestic transactions is a touchstone to which pro- 
tectionist arguments may be brought with, as an almost invariable 
rule, serious, if not fatal, consequences to their validity. The 
fact that a nation pays for its imports by its exports is one which 
it is hard, if not impossible, to contest, if it is once apprehended ; 
but there are few protectionist reasonings which can successfully 
confront it. That the process might be circuitous and indirect 
Adam Smith freely admitted; and the circuit has extended, and 
the accomplishment of its passage taken a longer time, since he 
wrote. The ‘invisible exports,’ as they have been called, of the 
capital and labour engaged in our shipping industry in carrying 
goods from one country to another, and the interest due on our 
investments abroad, have grown in volume since the publication 
of the Wealth of Nations. That gold and silver might form part 
of those imports and exports Adam Smith unhesitatingly 
allowed; but that they formed a small and insignificant part he 
stoutly maintained, and that the transit of bullion was avoided 
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as far as possible he strenuously affirmed. Nor, in the case of 
countries like Great Britain, which did not themselves produce 
the precious metals to any large extent, could they be procured in 
the first instance except by the exchange of goods. These argu- 
ments have not lost their validity or pertinence, and any one 
acquainted with the difficult theory and complex practice of the 
foreign exchanges will remember that they turn on the anxiety 
to avoid the transit of bullion, while the growth of credit and its 
use in international trade have diminished the proportion of 
that trade effected by the passage of money to an extraordinary 
extent. And yet it is scarcely possible to read a protectionist 
pamphlet, however able and well-informed, without finding the 
old mistakes about money making their reappearance in some 
cunning disguise. Itis as true now as it was when Adam Smith 
wrote it that ‘even they who are convinced’ of the ‘absurdity’ 
‘that wealth consists in money, or in gold and silver,’ ‘ are very 
apt to forget their own principles, and, in the course of their 
reasonings, to take it for granted as a certain and undeniable 
truth.’ Nor is it less true that ‘ writers upon commerce set out 
with observing that the wealth of a country consists, not in its 
gold and silver only, but in its lands, houses, and consumable 
goods of all different kinds. In the course of their reasonings 

however, the lands, houses, and consumable goods, seem to slip 
out of their memory; and the strain of their argument frequently 
supposes that all wealth consists in gold and silver, and that to 
multiply those metals is the great object of national industry and 

commerce.’ 

Adam Smith never anticipated the ‘complete restoration’ of 
freedom of trade in Great Britain; and, had he lived to see this 
result accomplished, his disappointment as a mistaken prophet 
might have mingled with his satisfaction as a convincing 
reasoner. Few triumphs of a higher kind have ever been 
achieved by a speculative philosopher in the region of practical 
affairs ; for, while it was the stern logic of fact, enforced by the 
famine in Ireland,which brought about the repealof the Corn Laws, 
some of the most persuasive arguments used by Cobden on the 
platform reflected the spirit, if they did not reproduce the 
language, of the Wealth of Nations; and certainly Cobden 
himself and the succession of reforming finance ministers from 
Pitt, who showed that, had he enjoyed the opportunity, he would 
have anticipated the liberalisimg measures of later times, to Mr. 
Gladstone, who put the crowning touches on a purified tariff, 
would have been proud to own that they were pupils of the 
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Glasgow professor. It might, indeed, have been well, had it been 
possible, if the common people had learnt their lesson also from 
the book and not from the facts. Facts may be forgotten when 
they have passed away, but ‘litera scripta manet,’ and it almost 
seems as if before long the battle may have to be fought over 
again. 

May I add one word in conclusion, and that is simply to express 
the pleasure of being permitted as an Oxonian to do honour to the 
memory of Adam Smith in this famous and beautiful city, where 
he first lectured and established a reputation, where he formed 
that intimate friendship with David Hume which endured 
throughout life, and where he spent the greater part of his closing 
years and, dying in the ripeness of age and honour, was laid in 
his last resting-place? If Oxford treated Adam Smith ill as a 
student in her unregenerate days, she, in common with the World, 
accords him a high place on the roll of the World’s worthies, and 
she is proud to number him among the most distinguished of her 
own sons. But it is to Scotland that Adam Smith owed most, 
and it is to Scotland also that students of Economics are in duty 
bound to express their gratitude for having given birth to the 
bearer of the greatest and most honoured name in the annals of 
this branch of learning. 

L. 


L. Prick 


























THE TAXATION OF GROUND RENTS. 


THE proper fiscal treatment of that particular class of 
revenues known as ‘ ground rents’ can hardly be discussed with 
advantage altogether apart from the wider questions with which 
it is connected. From one point of view ground rents are simply 
an easily-observed section of the mass of unearned receipts so 
often indicated to the financier ,as affording a promising field for 
the exercise of his activity. We must have some general rule as 
to the fair distribution of public burdens before we can say 
whether this, in common with other forms of ‘ unearned incre- 
ment,’ should be compelled to yield a special contribution to the 
service of the State. 

Again, the close relations between the increased value of 
building land and the progress of the community within which it 
is situated, taken together with the growing local expenditure in 
urban districts, have naturally suggested the idea that owners of 
land, who profit by the development of towns, should in common 
justice pay, at least partially, for benefits received. This, however. 
really involves the determination of the true basis of local, as 
distinct from imperial taxation, in order to see what place, if any, 
should be assigned to levies on ground rents. 

Finally, it is impossible to pass any judgment on the various 
practical proposals advanced until some conclusion has been 
reached as to the incidence of existing taxation, and the extent 
to which the operation of ‘ shifting’ makes the ground landlord 
areal, though unobtrusive, sharer in the public charges. The 
intricate problems of incidence must be faced as a preliminary 
step to any measure of reform, or even to contented acquiescence 
in the present system. 

As regards the first point, it may fairly be said that the ad- 
mission in general terms of the principle that unearned gains 
are a fit subject for special taxation is rendered almost nugatory 
by the extensive qualifications that the existing institutions of 
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society make imperative. Owing to the universal possibility, and 
the considerable use in fact, of the power of free alienation, all 
forms of unearned wealth have passed from hand to hand in a 
way that effectually hinders any localisation of the holders of the 
particular ‘ unearned’ wealth to be assailed by the tax-collector. 
The exercise of the utmost ingenuity might perhaps succeed in 
isolating for exceptional treatment a few cases of gain due solely 
to the environing conditions, and not at all to the receiver's 
efforts ; but these would be so small a portion of the total amount 
as to involve a real injustice to the persons thus singled out, 
while yielding a very trifling return for public use. 

The foregoing is eminently true of the great body of ‘ ground 
rent,’ a term which, as may here perhaps be best remarked, is 
somewhat ambiguous. Economically it means that part of the 
rent of a house which remains after the builder’s profit is 
obtained, and which therefore may be regarded as due to the 
value of the ground ; but in legal and ordinary use it is applied to 
the actual payment reserved to the head landlord, which may fall 
far short of the economic ground rent, or in some cases possibly 
exceed it. The argument for taxation of ground rents, as affording 
‘unearned increment’ is in strictness applicable only to economic 
ground rent—a fixed annual payment cannot yield an increment 
and it is to it that the application has been made by no less an 
authority than Adam Smith. ‘Ground rents and the ordinary 
rent of land are,’ he asserts, ‘perhaps the species of revenue 
which can best bear to have a peculiar tax imposed on them. 
Ground rents seem in this respect a more proper subject of peculiar 
taxation than even the ordinary rent of land.’? Since the owner 
enjoys the revenue ‘ without any care or attention of his own,’ 
a special tax would not discourage industry, more particularly in 
the case of ground rents, which are ‘ altogether owing to the good 
government of the sovereign.’ It is hard to say how far his 
adoption of this position was due to his general belief that taxa- 
tion should be proportioned to service or advantage given by the 
Government—in his phraseology the Sovereign—-or to his desire 
to concede something to the physiocratic school, but the whole 
context shows that his proposal was intended for practical use, as 
he makes light of the difficulty, so strongly felt by experienced 
valuators, of discriminating between ground and building rent. 

Ricardo’s criticism of his master’s statement supplies the 
needed correction. Admitting the soundness of the view taken 
in the Wealth of Nations as to the effect of a tax on ground rents, 
1 Wealth of Nations (ed. Nicholson), p. 356. 
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he adds that ‘ It would surely be very unjust to tax exclusively 
the revenue of any particular class of a community.’ Such a tax 
would, he points out, be contrary to Adam Smith’s own maxim 
of equality. ‘ Rent often belongs to those who, after many years 
of toil, have realised their gains and expended their fortunes in 
the purchase of land or houses.’ It would involve a violation of 
‘that principle which should ever be held sacred, the security of 
property,’ and therefore the true policy is rather to relieve land 
of all kinds from such fiscal impediments as the stamp duties, 
and thus promote its transfer to those who will make the best use 
ofit. Here, as indeed in some other cases, Ricardo shows his 
appreciation of the real working of economic forces and the 
necessity for including all the elements involved in a question 
before advocating any particular line of action. His contention 
might well have been strengthened by reference to the abstract 
and indefinite character of economic ground rent. The processes 
of calculation by which the ‘average’ profit on invested capital 
and the supposed letting value of houses are ascertained, do not 
give a sufficiently solid ground for assuming that by their manipu- 
lation we can reach even an approximate estimate of that surplus 
which constitutes the true ground rent. Actual payments to 
holders of so-called ground rents may be taxed, but they at most 
resemble true ground rent only in the same way that a mort- 
gagee’s interest resembles ordinary rent, viz., in owing their 
existence to the same fundamental fact. In an improving and 
prosperous town the very increment which it is desired to reach 
may lie altogether outside the amount paid in legal ground rent 
It thus seems beyond doubt that, as a question of practical policy, 
ground rents, in any sense of the term, should not be specially 
treated in the national system of finance. General produce 
taxes, or better still the income tax, where it exists, will obtain 
from the various constituents of income whatever contribution 
may be needed for the purposes of justice and adequate public 
revenue. 

There is besides a further reason for this abstention. In 
recent years the chief problems of finance have arisen rather in 
regard to local than to general taxation. The central government 
has sufficiently varied forms of receipt at its disposal, while 
the smaller administrative bodies have been to some extent 
cramped in their financial expansion. Thus, even accepting to 
the fullest Adam Smith’s views as to the advisability of taxing 
the peculiar revenue from ground rents, it nevertheless seems the 

1 Principles (ed. Gonner), p. 184. x 
No. 10.—vou. III 
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wisest method to hand over that resource to the municipal bodies 
which are at present most in need of it. 

Local finance, though rightly to be regarded as one division or 
section in the general fiscal organisation of the State, has yet its 
special features. One of the most striking of these is the markedly 
economic character of a large part of the services rendered by 
local administration. The supply of material needs, which might 
conceivably be met by private enterprise, forms a growing 
branch of municipal duty, and it therefore follows that in the 
distribution of local imposts account may be taken of the value 
of the services discharged to an extent quite impossible in general 
finance. Sanitary arrangements, water supply, lighting, even 
good roads and efficient police have a clear monetary value to 
the inhabitants of a district and are well worth paying for. 
The opposition between ‘prices’ and ‘taxes’ is distinctly 
diminished in the case of several of those local taxes known as 
‘rates.’ As the separation of local finance is in great measure 
due to the principle that particular interests should be managed 
and their expense defrayed by those who are primarily concerned, 
so does it seem admissible to carry the division of burden 
according to benefit gained into the apportionment of local taxes. 
This, however, is but a first step; for, granting that the inhabitants 
of a district are the fit and. proper persons to meet the cost of 
utilities supplied to them by public agencies, it does not follow 
that any very plain measure of that utility can be devised. The 
rough rule that takes valuation of real property as the standard 
can hardly lay claim to precision. It may indeed be defended 
from two distinct points of view, viz., (1) that which regards 
expenditure on house rent as affording a good index of general 
income, and accordingly looks on income as the real measure of 
benefit, or (2) that which sees in differences of rent proportionate 
differences in demand on local public services. But either 
involves inadmissible assumptions. Rent is not by any means 
a true measure of income even in the case of dwelling-houses, 
while for business premises it completely fails. Nor does rental 
stand in any fixed proportion to the utility that public services 
bring. A poor street of low valuation may gain more in value 
from, and use to a greater extent, improved drainage or a new 
water supply than the most fashionable and _ highly-rented 
thoroughfare. Of greater weight, however, is the consideration that 
other interests than those of the immediate consumers of public ser- 
vices may benefit through the expenditure of municipal funds. 
Owners of durable property are deeply interested in the progress of 
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the place where their wealth is situated,and there is little doubt that 
the desire to make them contribute towards the cost of public 
works by which they are believed to largely gain while evading - 
all share in the necessary taxation, is the strongest force in the 
agitation for taxation of ground rents. 

Another feature of local finance marks out land, and in a less 
degree buildings, as an object of imposition. A municipality, far 
more than the central Government, has ever to bear in mind the 
fugitive nature of wealth. Special local taxes on interest, pro- 
fits, or income generally would effectually tend to reduce the 
available amount of the kinds of revenue on which they operated. 
The indirect effects even of ordinary rates in their relation to 
local industries must be carefully watched. Adam Smith's 
reasoning on the subject of taxes on interest,! is fully applicable to 
local finance. Taxation of commodities is on equally strong 
grounds undesirable; so that the only remaining resource is in 
some form of impost confined to land and the most durable kinds 
of existing capital which cannot be removed without serious 
loss. Taxation of ground and of the buildings erected there- 
on would fully cover this class of wealth, and as under existing 
British conditions the ‘ head-landlord’ has surrendered, or rather 
commuted, his chance of benefit until the expiration of the term 
of his grant, it follows that the building landlord or ‘owner’ in 
the popular, and in part in the legal, sense is the fit subject for 
such immediate taxation of property as equity may demand. 
The equal division of rates between owner and occupier proposed 
for England and Wales and actually in operation in Scotland 
and Ireland, though the particular share assigned to each party 
rests on no solid ground, is, so far as the principle goes, sup- 
ported by general considerations. Assuming for the moment 
that economic forces cause no readjustment of the charges, those 
interested in local expenditure are by this system made to con- 
tribute to it, property apparently paying even more than its 
due. 

A still further difficulty remains in the unequal and irregular 
character of local expenditure. Some kinds of outlay are at 
once beneficial and their advantages are soon exhausted ; others 
do not yield their maximum utility for some time and last be- 
yond the tenure of most of the actual ‘owners.’ In fact this 
is a special form of the general problem of distinguishing 
between expenditure ‘chargeable to revenue’ and that which 
rightly belongs to ‘capital outlay.’ The reversionary interests 

1 Wealth of Nations, p. 358, 
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so common in British towns have a chance of reaping some of 
the advantage of the latter, and should accordingly in part bear 
the liability. Here again, a valid reason for burdening economic 
ground rent appears to exist, but it is also possible to practically 
secure this object by spreading out the payment over a series of 
years through the agency of loans. Public debts are, as it were, 
specially provided to equalise burdens between temporary and 
enduring interests, though it is also true that for the purpose of 
securing a due sense of responsibility their employment has to be 
confined within narrower limits than is, from this point of view, 
desirable. 

So far our result seems to be that special imposts on those 
fixed payments which are the typical representatives in the 
popular mind of ground rents cannot be justified either on the 
broad principle of taxing unearned increment, or on the special 
one applicable to local finance, which ordains that those interested 
should contribute in proportion to the advantage received by 
them. Unless as holders of income, or as prospective gainers by 
durable improvements, the possessors of fixed charges do not 
fitly come under the local tax-gatherers’ ken. It is, however, 
clear that any attempt to levy special local income taxes would 
prove a failure owing to the combined effects of transference and 
evasion, so that they would in the main be reduced to a produce 
tax on inmovable property, a result equally and more directly 
attained by a division of rates between the several interests. 
The mechanism of borrowing secures in part the distribution of 
the cost of improvements over the time during which they 
remain productive, and thus the possible area for the application 
of extraordinary charges is very much narrowed. From limita- 
tions due to its nature and essential conditions local finance can 
never hope to develop the multiplied forms that are useful in a 
national system. 

The particular mode of assessment prescribed by legislation 
is by no means conclusive as to its real effects. The most care- 
fully planned division of burdens may become altogether in- 
effective through the operation of economic forces, as on the 
other hand an apparently unjust and clumsy mode of levy may 
for the same reason give satisfactory results. One section of 
opinion holds that the latter really happens in present English 
local taxation. All rates and taxes—so the argument runs—are, 
in fact, deductions from the ground rent, which but for them 
would have been so much higher. The new rates imposed 
during the continuance of a lease—unless they were foreseen 
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at its commencement—must, it is true, be paid by the tenant, 
but he will at once ‘ shift’ them at its close. The establishment 
of this position ought to be gratifying to tax-reformers. 
Instead of the ‘diffusion’ of taxes over the whole community, 
as sometimes asserted in respect to general finance, there would 
be a ‘concentration’ of local charges on the obnoxious holders 
of unearned increment. Unfortunately, this easy and comfort- 
able solution has not met with any general approval. Some,! 
who would accept it as an abstract doctrine, nevertheless main- 
tain that it is ‘eaten up’ by ‘economic friction,’ or, in plain 
language, is so qualified by circumstances as to be practically 
untrue. Others? hold that the occupier is the usual bearer of 
taxes levied in the first instance from him, which he can only 
shift back to the other interests when very special conditions 
exist. This marked conflict of competent opinion at once sug- 
gests the belief that the complications are too great to admit of 
the use of a single and invariable formula. The real incidence 
will depend on the presence or absence of several conditions, each 
of which has its effect. In the first place, since the rates stand 
in direct connexion with the rental, they must be treated as 
together with it making up a single charge on a would-be 
tenant. An alteration in rates will, therefore, act on rent in a 
stronger way than a change in the cost of ordinary necessaries of 
life. Next, there can be no doubt that the nature of demand for 
house accommodation is an influencing force. If it were very 
elastic an increase in taxation would lead to a backward shifting on 
the owning interests: if rigidly fixed the burden would remain on 
the occupier. Inthe intermediate case, and that probably nearest 
to the reality, in which expenditure on housing forms a definite 
proportion or percentage of income, the bulk of the rates fall on 
the occupier, who receives poorer accommodation for the same 
money, but the remainder is thrown back on the building owner 
in the form of slackened demand. By assuming the existence of 
normal profits and wages in the building trade and its auxiliary 
businesses, we can easily go on to the conclusion that the build- 
ing owner's share of rates will be shifted to the economic 
ground rent where that exceeds agricultural rent, but under 
actual conditions it is quite possible that builder's profit and 
evel. workmen's wages may be affected. Moreover, the so- 
called ‘owner’ is in most cases the representative of all the 
1 Hig. Mr. 8. Webb, Report, Town Holdings Committee (1890). Qu. 100, 
2 As Professor Seligman, Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, pp. 117—128, an 
Mr. Blunden, Economie Review, i. pp. 486, &e. 
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interests, being only hable for fixed payments during a more 
or less prolonged term, so that the question of incidence as 
between building and ground rent only arises in respect to land 
freshly taken for building 

Certain classes of local rates may be regarded from another and 
distinct side. They are one part of the cost of production of a 
town, and if at all judiciously applied add decidedly to its value 
taken as an economic unit. Its letting value is thus increased, 
and the payment of rates comes out of the fund so created, which 
may even leave a balance of advantage to be distributed between 
owners and occupiers. We have here an instance of a ‘ tax 
realised without loss to any one.’! This reproductive character 
of taxation must be considered in attempting to measure its real 
incidence. It tends to support the position that local rates, like 
the cost of house construction, are, technically speaking, ‘ paid 
by’ the occupier, who in each case, however, receives an equiva- 
lent in the form of additional utility. Such a general and very 
condensed statement requires to be supplemented by noticing 
further limiting conditions. Usually, ground rent is much 
smaller than building rent, but in dense centres of industry and 
population this relation is reversed, and under the same circum- 
stances the occupier’s rent is really a monopoly one. Here, as 
demand is not capable of increase, and as the building rent is 
a minor factor, local taxes, unless their effect has been to increase 
the advantages of the particular plot, are necessarily shifted in 
the main to the holder of the economic ground rent. A second 
qualification is introduced by what may be called interlocal com- 
petition. Where a single urban district is divided into several tax 
areas, any special excess of rates in one—uncompensated by corre- 
sponding advantage—will be thrown back by the occupier. Two 
houses similarly situated in the same district will normally be 
worth the same to the tenant, and therefore bring the same gross 
rent whatever be the difference between the taxes assessed on 
them. Thirdly, in declining districts, as Ricardo hints, the 
occupier will be the stronger party, since the supply of houses 
exceeds the demand for them, and the building owner will 
accordingly suffer so long as his interest lasts. Thus the more 
extreme cases of ‘unearned increment’ are precisely those on 
which taxation is most likely to fall, though the great mass of 
moderate ground rents is only seriously affected by special excesses 
of rates in the particular tax area. The expedient of dividing 
rates between the occupier and his immediate landlord is seen to 

1 J.S. Mill, Principles, book v. ch. iii. $3. 
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have little practical effect, as the terms are usually short, and at 
each new letting the taxes are taken into account. 

The real points for consideration are rather (1) the possi- 
bility of securing without injustice a contribution from holders 
of income derived from fixed property, and (2) the distribution 
of the cost of durable improvements. Ifit is generally recognised 
that some of the services rendered by local bodies are for truly 
national purposes, a moderate tax on land and buildings, levied in 
the same manner as the A Schedule of the Income Tax, might 
secure the desired contribution. This, at all events, would be 
far preferable to the plan often put forward of a municipal 
death duty, as the latter would be unfair in its distribution as 
between individuals, irregular in its returns, and, when confined to 
immovables, most inconvenient to the payers. How this local 
‘produce tax’ (EHrtragsteuer) should be fitted into the actual 
system of rates is rather a matter of practice. It seems best, 
however, that its amount should be determined by the central 
legislature, while its collection would follow the course of the 
ordinary rates. In respect to the second point, owing to the diffi- 
culty of assigning a present value to future interests, where local 
loans will not suftice for the purpose of distribution, the creation 
of rent charges on the property affected, accompanied by con- 
ditions as to redemption, is the most feasible plan. 

No matter what special measures may be thought advisable, 
it should never be forgotten that no very large relief can be 
expected from them. The supposed store of wealth due to no 
one’s exertion and ready for public use is to a great extent an 
illusion. Most of it is being gradually distributed amongst the 
members of the community; a great deal of it is due to fore- 
sight and energy on the part of its present holders. To urge 
that occupiers will not permit municipal improvements unless 
they are satisfied that other people are to bear the expense is 
not a plea that can be accepted. Adjustments that meet popular 
feeling without violating the rule of fair distribution should be 
adopted, but there is no valid ground for a sweeping alteration 


of the real incidence of local taxation. 
C. F. BASTABLE 











REVIEWS 


The Unseen Foundations of Society. By THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
(London: John Murray, 1893.) 


THE title of this book is suggestive of the ‘irony of fate.’ The 
distinguished author avows an intention to lay bare the ‘unseen 
foundations of society’; and the further description of his aim, fur- 
nished on his title-page, implies that such a design is tantamount to 
exposing the ‘ fallacies and failures of economic science due to neglected 
elements.’ And yet one of the most familiar dicta to be found in 
economic manuals is the observation of the brilliant French economist, 
that the mission of Economics is not merely to see what is seen, but 
to discern what is ‘unseen.’ Regarded as a discipline of the mental 
faculties the value of the science may not inaccurately be said to 
consist in compelling the student to penetrate below the superficial 
appearance of ‘things,’ and we may add, with the Duke of Argyll, of 
the ‘relations between things.’ Nor is the irony of the situation 
lessened by the circumstance that some of the positions taken up by 
the Duke on the question of rent, with which the larger portion of his 
book is concerned, are not unlike those adopted by Bastiat. The 
resemblance is not indeed without points of difference ; for, while the 
Duke is as emphatic as Bastiat in minimising the ‘ indestructible 
powers of the soil’ as a constitutive element of rent, he seems to be 
by no means inclined to admit the common possession by all men of 
the ‘ free’ gifts of nature. A strict definition of terms might, however, 
remove such differences as these, and the irony of fate, which has led 
the most recent critic of economists to advance a charge of neglecting 
those ‘unseen elements’ on the discovery of which Bastiat rested the 
very utility of Economics itself, is at least. remarkable. It may at 
once be admitted that the Duke has rendered a service, both to economic 
students and to the general public, by calling prominent attention to 
factors in the economy of society which are likely to escape detec- 
tion. But the pertinent question is suggested :—‘Is he in this doing 
more than attempting to advance Economics along the lines which it 
has itself previously followed? Is it strange or surprising that later 
. analysis should disclose considerations unnoticed by earlier inquirers ? 
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is not such the ordinary mode of progress in every department of study, 
and are not subsequent writers, who enjoy the henefits of a larger 
experience and of wider knowledge, apt to under-rate the achieve- 
ments of previous workers?’ The Duke points out, for example, very 
justly, that the signification of the time-honoured triad of agencies in 
the production of wealth—land, labour, and capital—has undergone 
considerable development, and that, if any accurate conclusions are to 
be drawn from the reasonings in which these terms are employed, they 
must be used in a sense far wider than that which might seem to 
be their obvious meaning. With much of his criticism, here as else- 
where, we should be disposed to agree, although we think that he fails 
to accord sufficient recognition to the separate importance of capital. 
But there is surely a danger of bewildering the student by such an 
abandonment of traditional terms as would be involved in an accept- 
ance of the broader substitutes suggested by the Duke—mind, matter, 
and opportunity—and some allowance may also be made, in a more 
ungrudging spirit than any evinced by him, for the difficulties of 
terminology which have confronted the pioneers of a science so closely 
connected with the affairs of everyday life. He appears to conduct 
his investigations too ruthlessly, and to be likely to convey to a 
public, which will eagerly read his pages, while it may not be 
disposed to consult the duller authorities whom he assails, an 
impression which, to say the least, is not free from misleading 
prejudice. 

Nor again, if we may hazard the remark without offence, have we 
been able to avoid the conclusion that the acquaintance of the Duke 
with economic literature is confined to limits which might with advant- 
age have been enlarged. In a book which deals with the question of 
method as no unimportant or incidental part of its subject-matter, we 
have not succeeded in discovering any traces of reference to the two 
books on economic method, which are best known to English students- 
those of the late Professor Cairnes and of Dr. Keynes. Many of the 
Duke’s observations on method are suggestive, independent, and acute, 
and so much as this might have been expected by those who had learnt 
to appreciate the ability, the width of view, and the persuasive force of 
his previous writings. The insistance on the fact that abstractions are 
not in themselves evidence of error, but are on the contrary the indis- 
pensable instruments of successful and progressive inquiry, and that 
the essential fault lies in their bad or defective character, will carry 
conviction to every unbiassed inquirer. So will the assertion that 
some of the most profound economic truths are illustrated in every age 
and country, and do not depend on particular circumstances of time 
and place, though it must be added that the determination of these 
universal truths is fraught with more difficulty than the Duke seems 
to believe. He finds fault with certain propositions laid down by 
Jevons as intuitive and self-evident axioms, from which Economics 
might start, and proceed by mathematical reasoning ; and he describes 
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these as ‘scrappy’ and inadequate. But a charge of vagueness, if 
not of ‘scrappiness,’ might be brought against what he seeks to es- 
tablish as a substitute—the personality of the individual man. The 
difficulty of this latter conception lies in its interpretation ; and we are 
confident that capable investigators might be found, who would give, 
not without advancing persuasive arguments in favour of their views, 
a different interpretation from any furnished in this book. In fact, 
the general verdict, which the Duke passes on the mathematical 
method as applied to Economies, seems to us unduly grudging ; and 
we are inclined to trace this result in part to a misunderstanding of 
its aims and consequences, which might have been avoided by the 
consultation of such a book as that of Dr. Keynes. 

For the Duke has not shown any evidence of unwillingness to 
learn. He recognises in his preface his indebtedness to economic 
writers for suggestion and instruction; and he avows his belief that 
in many departments of the study there is at the present time pro- 
ceeding an active reconstruction. We cannot but wish that this 
important modification of his censure should have made itself more 
fully evident in the body of the book; for a public, which does not 
read his preface, is only too likely to be carried away by the eloquence 
and abundance of his disapprobation. But recognition of the useful 
work performed by economists is to be found in his introductory 
chapter ; and the candour, which marked his declaration in his eign 
of Law that freedom of trade was compatible with factory legislation, 
is by no means absent from the present book. He reiterates this par- 
ticular conviction, and he goes so far as to frankly admit the possi- 
bility of cases in which a protectionist policy in the matter of dommerce 
might be conscientiously advocated. He allows a useful place to 
combination in the field of industry, and he affirms that the element 
of evil in the nature of man is one of which account must be taken, 
and the resulting mischief neutralised by certain modes of State action 
designed to prevent definite injury to the community at large as well 
as to individuals. But he points to this very element of evil as 
suggesting the probability of that jobbery and corruption, which are 
the most unpleasant, and perhaps undeniable, dangers of public action, 
whether taken by the State or pursued by municipalities. In all this 
he displays great candour, though he is no more able than other 
inquirers to prescribe a definite province for the action of the individual 
or to lay down an impassable limit for the interference of the State ; 
but his candour, which cannot be impugned, has, as we think, failed to 
preserve him from rendering injustice to economists in the course of 
his work, and his treatment of the mathematical method appears to 
be one illustration of this injustice. 

We agree with him, and so, we suppose, would most economists, in 
thinking that the measurement of quantitative relations may fail to 
disclose the real nature of some of the motives at work ; and indeed his 
criticism on this point was anticipated by others, and, among them, by 
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Professor Cairnes. But we are not sure that here he is any less open 
than Cairnes to the suspicion of failing to give full credit to views which 
conflict with his own, and he seems to associate the mathematical 
method with numbers rather than functions. To any one looking back 
on the recent course of economic inquiry it can scarcely seem doubt- 
ful that the increased prominence given to the influence of demand on 
value, to which the Duke attributes great, it may be excessive, import- 
ance, has been largely due to investigations of a mathematical or seini- 
mathematical character. Certainly the idea of mutually determining 
forces, of which the Duke, in his discussion of ‘cause and effect as 
interchangeable,’ appears to entertain no dim perception and no low 
opinion, may fairly be claimed by mathematicians as one which they 
have. done much to elucidate, if they are not responsible for establish- 
ing it in its due place in economic theory. In fact the influence of the 
mathematical method has been in few respects more prominent or 
beneficial than in bringing into notice ‘neglected elements’ and dis- 
closing unsuspected ‘ fallacies and failures.’ It has induced precision 
of reasoning, and has even aided the historical method in prescribing 
the conditions within which alone certain assumptions can be con- 
sidered as valid. The Duke, however, apparently entertains a con- 
ception of the historical method as applied to Economies, which is as 
open to question on the ground of correspondence with actual fact, as 
that which he has seemingly formed of the mathematical method. 
He lays stress on the importance of regarding moral and _ political 
influences in addition to those which are sometimes described as 
strictly economic, and so far he is in accord with the assailants of 
the orthodox school from the historical standpoint. But he would 
probably find few critics more severe on his contention, reasonable as 
it seems, if it be not unduly extended, that the essence of economic 
truth is applicable to the whole course of human history. 

There are two small, and yet perhaps characteristic, errata to which 
it may here be convenient to call attention. The Duke is unsparing in 
the ridicule he pours on the use of ‘ capital letters,’ and he goes so far 
as to particularise what he terms a ‘ capital-letter fallacy.’ We are not 
sure that he is incorrect in pointing out the dangers of this method ; 
and certainly some mistaken notions have, as he shows, gathered 
about the employment of Capital and Labour as entities opposed to one 
another. But there is one expression, which he selects for commenda- 
tion among these obnoxious ‘capital letters,’ and that expression he 
styles ‘ Effective Demand.’ Again and again does he lavish praise 
upon this term, and his approval scarcely avoids erring as much on the 
side of extravagance as his depreciatory epithets do in the case of other 
expressions. But we have sought to discover the origin of this 
particular phrase, and the authority we have been able to find is the 
employment by Adam Smith, and (with scarcely an exception) by 
subsequent writers, of a phrase which is perhaps even more expres- 
sive—the phrase ‘ effectual demand.’ We are, too, we must confess, 
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somewhat surprised to read in the Duke’s pages of an eminent 
living economist as the ‘ late Mr. Ingram.’ These are slips which may 
well seem trifling, but they may perhaps be taken as some evidence of the 
celerity with which the book appears to have been written. It pro- 
duces the impression of having been composed currenti calamo, and 
to this, in great measure, its readable character may be attributed. 
But this facility of composition, admirable as it is from a literary point 
of view, is not without its dangers. No one would affirm that the 
Duke's remarks lose anything from a failure to be expressed in forcible 
and eloquent, if somewhat dogmatic and extravagant, language ; and 
yet we have more than once felt a suspicion that in his most vigorous 
passages he was engaged, apparently unconsciously, in the task of 
‘slaying the slain.’ The criticism of the use of the term ‘ productive’ 
by the older economists is now becoming an anachronism, and so is 
the argument that what is commonly known as distribution is in 
the truest sense of the term ‘ productive. We are grateful for the 
eloquent emphasis and the luminous, if reiterated, insistance, with 
which the Duke has enforced the importance of demand as affecting 
value, and the place of the conceiving mind and the enterprising will 
in the development and conduct of industry; but surely this forms 
no new contribution to Economics, and a whole series of writers has 
been engaged during recent years in bringing into prominence these 
‘neglected elements.’ 

Nor do we think that the Duke has succeeded in avoiding the snare 
of rhetorical exaggeration or in exhibiting a philosophic freedom from 
bias. After reading some of his chapters we have risen from their 
perusal with an abundance of epithets—eulogistic or, more frequently, 
depreciatory, but invariably employed in the superlative degree— 
echoing in our ears ; and the whole book might without unfairness be 
described as a sustained apology for landlordism. Certainly the earlier 
chapters would seem to promise a more systematic examination of the 
whole range of economic inquiry than any that is furnished in the sequel. 
It is true that the Duke touches incidentally on many topics, both of 
speculative interest and of practical importance, and his opinions on 
each point, which after his manner he unhesitatingly pronounces, are 
jnteresting as those of an able independent thinker. The shrewd 
judgment*of a man so conversant with affairs, and so widely read in 
various departments of knowledge, can never fail to instruct. But, if 
his treatise be regarded as a revision of Economics, then we are inclined 
to retort upon him the epithet he is so fond of applying to other 
economists, for it seems most assuredly ‘ scrappy.’ The fact, however 
remains, that it may more appropriately be considered an eloquent 
discourse on a single text—and that text, the virtue of secure indi- 
vidual possession. 

His theme is briefly this. Possession is an element, which has been 
taken for granted by economists in their definition of wealth, and is 
accordingly a ‘neglected’ element. But it is in reality one of the 
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‘unseen foundations of society,’ or rather it is the chief foundation. 
Historically, progress has been due to security of possession, and this 
immaterial sense of security has been far more productive of wealth 
than the grosser forms of material embodiment, to which the terms 
‘ productive’ and ‘ wealth’ have been not infrequently confined. The 
course of civilisation has coincided with the development of individual 
property, and its encroachment, gradual but sure, on those primitive 
and sterilising forms of communal possession, which are some- 
times held up to admiration by latter-day reformers. This historical 
conclusion is confirmed by the examination of theory. It might, 
indeed, seem to collide with the theory of rent, but the mistake lies in 
the theory. Possession is a matter involving labour ; and the idea that 
rent may be due to the ‘ natural’ properties of the soil has only arisen 
because men have failed to discern the ‘ neglected element ’ of posses- 
sion acquired by labour of some kind. It is for the work of exclusive 
appropriation, originally undertaken and continuously maintained, and 
for the work also of constant improvement, that rent is paid. ‘ No-rent’ 
land does not exist because, if land will not command a rent for some 
crop, it will for another, or at any rate for some use or other. The con- 
ception of an ‘unearned’ increment is delusive, for rent is always earned. 
Here, as in the case of manufacturing industry, the work of the conceiv- 
ing and enterprising mind is forgotten because it is immaterial in char- 
acter and does not take a material embodiment. But it is the neglect of 
this very element, which has led in the sphere of manufacturing industry 
to the fallacies of the ‘ wages-fund’ in its older form, while the true 
wages-fund is to be found in the diversified and increasing demands of 
men conveyed through the medium and stimulus of a conceiving mind. 
Any policy, therefore, which advances the range and enlarges the scope 
of the enterprising mind and the conceiving spirit in individual men, 
tends to progress, and any policy which fetters and hampers this, whether 
in the form of legislation, or of combinations, which are excellent in 
their place and degree, is as certainly fraught with mischief and danger. 

This is the main thesis of the Duke’s argument ; and it is elabor- 
ated with an abundance of illustration, and a vigour of reasoning, and 
eloquence of language, which are very impressive. In his examination 
of the primitive condition of man, his picture of the wide beneficial 
influence of the Roman law, his description of the feudal system, and 
his condemnation of tribal institutions, he travels over ground trodden 
before by capable investigators, but he brings to bear a wonderful 
freshness of suggestion and a remarkable power of persuasive acumen, 
His contention that the Irish Land Legislation of 1881, by removing 
security, and substituting instability, brought about an increase in 
volume of emigration, which had been previously diminishing, is 
certainly noticeable ; and his account of the Eastern Sheik, introducing 
the civilising elements of secure individual possession amid surround- 
ing instability, is drawn with a graphic pen. Nor is his examination 
of the theory of rent marked by less acuteness. With much of his 
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reasoning recent economists would unhesitatingly agree. The continuous 
expenditure necessary on landed property, the trouble and exertion in- 
volved in original possession, the advantage to the general community 
of thoroughly enlisting the interest of the owner in improvement, the 
low rate of return yielded in the majority of cases by this improvement, 
and the incorporation of its results with the soil to such an extent 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish them, are points 
which merit attention, and may be, and as a matter of fact are often, 
‘neglected.’ The distinction, again, which the Duke draws between 
the two senses of the word ‘ determine,’ as meaning either to indicate 
or to cause, is certainly not devoid of instruction, and his clear appre- 
hension of the fact that, if rent be a ‘ differential advantage,’ it must 
for the time refer to one particular crop or to one particular use of the 
land, and admits of a general extension to other forms of wealth, is 
undoubtedly of value. 

But, while admitting that the latter part of this contention is one 
of the latest results of economic teaching, the Duke seems inclined 
to underrate the importance of the idea conveyed in this large 
interpretation of the term rent. He is disposed to minimise the con- 
sequences of the conception. It is true that, stated simply, it may 
seem an obvious truism, but this is often the characteristic of seminal 
ideas. It is true also that misapprehensions of the niceties of theory 
have in recent years given rise to an abundant crop of crude attempts 
to apply the conception to practice, and the Duke’s examination of the 
proposals of Mr. Henry George is both amusing and instructive. But 
we doubt whether he has made out the case he seeks to establish. The 
question hinges, indeed, to no small extent on the sense in which 
particular terms are used. But the Duke’s assertion that there is not 
any ‘no-rent land’ is open to question, and the fact that different lands 
are differently endowed by nature seems a fact as indubitable as it is 
important. The practical difficulty of ascertaining the natural endow- 
ment of a particular piece of land is, no doubt, immense, and probably 
in many cases is insuperable ; but of the fact itself there can be little 
question. And, if this be so, it is hard to resist the conclusion that 
some rent is paid for the ‘natural’ qualities of the soil, though it 
must be admitted that other industries besides agriculture are similarly 
assisted by ‘ natural’ advantages. Nor, again, does the Duke’s position 
on the limitation of land as compared with other forms of wealth 
seem impregnable. He maintains that at any particular moment it 
may be just as impossible to procure in abundance many other commo- 
dities, and this limitation of time is undoubtedly important ; but the 
consideration that they admit of transportation, while land does not, 
seems to be pertinent to the discussion. Nor does he appear to us to 
do justice to Professor Marshall’s position on the question of putting 
land to different uses, or to have grasped the full bearing of this 
possibility on the existence or not of ‘no-rent lands,’ and on the relation 
of cost of production to rent and to price. But we may leave Professor 
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Marshall to defend himself, and bring this lengthy notice to a close by 
a remark on the Duke’s opinion of the right use of words. He lays 
stress on the endeavour to discover the true significance of a word by 
reference to its history and etymology, and there are instances in the 
present book in which he has pursued this process with interesting 
and not uninstructive results. But, when he forces ‘ monopoly’ into 
the exclusive meaning of privilege in dealing, and refuses to it the wider 
signification it has since acquired in common language, the process 
becomes artificial, if not misleading, and it seems to us to be in keeping 
with the tendency to dogmatise, which we regard as the most con- 
spicuous failing of an interesting book. In this notice we have chiefly 
dwelt on the faults which that book appears to present ; but we have 
done so because its merits are obvious, and will be readily appreciated 
by its many readers, who are in more danger, as we think, of sur- 
rendering their sober judgment to the attractive brilliancy of the 
Duke’s treatment. Against this danger we have tried to protect them. 
At a time, when the ‘man in the street’ is disposed to pour scorn on 
Economics, we cannot but feel it a pity that his ignorant criticism 
should receive such powerful aid as we fear it is only too likely to 
derive from writing of the force and calibre of that before us. 

L. L. Price 


Philosophy and Political Economy in Some of their Historical 
Relations. By JAMES Bonar. (London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., 1893.) 


AmonG the more valuable of their contributions to the advancement 
of economic study the group of writers known by the convenient, if vague, 
designation of the historical school may reckon the strong insistance 
they have laid on the influence exercised upon economic writers by the 
environment in which they have passed their lives. Economic opinion, 
they urge, has reflected the facts and circumstances of its times, and 
been coloured by contemporaneous thought. If economists are to be 
judged with impartiality, and the estimate formed of their speculations 
freed from the excesses alike of undue censure and extravagant praise, 
they must be considered in relation to, and not in detachment from, 
their surroundings. It is in this spirit that Mr. Bonar has instituted 
an inquiry in the book before us into the relations between Political 
Economy and Philosophy—the first being, to quote his own words, the 
‘ study of the relation of human society to its material wealth,’ and the 
second the ‘ study of first principles and ultimate issues.’ The inquiry 
is, as he points out, somewhat different from the larger investigation 
we have just indicated. It is an examination of the influence, not of 
practice on theory, but of one kind of theory on another. He proposes 
to ascertain ‘how far men’s thoughts about the world, and human life 
in general, have affected their thoughts about the economical element 
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of human life in particular, and how far this influence of thoughts upon 
thoughts may have been mutual.’ 

It would be superfluous to dwell here on the special qualifications 
possessed by Mr. Bonar for the accomplishment of a task which is by 
no means easy. The readers of this Journal are aware that he has 
added to an acquaintance with philosophy, which few, if any other, 
economists can rival, an intimate knowledge of the economics, not 
merely of our own, but also of foreign countries ; and they will find 
evidence of the results of this combination on almost every page of the 
treatise before us. In the present notice we shall rather endeavour to 
call attention to what appear to us to be the main difficulties of 
the work he has set himself to execute, and we shall attempt to 
indicate, so far as may lie in our power, the amount of success he has 
shown in overcoming those difficulties. 

Mr. Bonar divides his treatise into five books. In the first he deals 
with ancient philosophy—with Plato, with Aristotle, with the Stoics 
and the Epicureans, and with Christianity. In the other four 
he treats of modern philosophy. As he remarks in his Intro- 
duction, Economics as a ‘separate study’ ‘comes very late in the 
history of speculative thought’; and from this circumstance two 
important consequences follow. One is, that in ‘our historical retro- 
spect we shall be looking for answers to questions which have not 
always been consciously present to the authors embraced in our 
scrutiny. From the vantage ground of the comparatively complete and 
systematic economic doctrine of modern times, we shall be seeking in 
past philosophies for materials out of which to construct their answers 
to our questions.’ Accordingly, in his chapters on Plato and Aristotle 
he groups their economic speculations round their conceptions of 
wealth, of production and distribution, and of civil society. On the 
other hand, as he urges in a Summary at the close of his book, the fact 
that Economics had not yet become a separate study implied the devo- 
tion of greater space to economic discussions than that accorded by 
later philosophers, who were content to hand over the subject to 
specialists. This consideration applies, not merely to ancient, but to a 
large part also of modern philosophy. When the separation was at last 
established direct economic discussion tended to take a less important 
place in treatises of philosophy; but the consideration of the ideas, which 
form the basis of economic reasoning, such as the foundation of 
property, of the family, of society, and the State, and the psychology 
of the feelings, desires and volitions connected with the pursuit of 
wealth, became more prominent. In modern philosophy there are at 
least three philosophical tendencies or ideas, which have exercised un- 
mistakable influence on Economics, and it is doubtful whether a fourth 
may or may not be added to these. The idea of Natural Law and Natural 
Rights makes its presence evident on every page of Adam Smith; the 
Utilitarian school of philosophy found prominent and influential repre- 
sentatives in Bentham and James Mill, and, in its later and less strict 
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form, in Mill’s more distinguished son; and the scientific socialism of 
to-day acknowledges, if it does not boast, its descent from Hegel. 
Accordingly Mr. Bonar devotes his second book to Natural Law, and 
deals in the separate chapters with the precursors of Grotius—Machi- 
avelli, More, and Bodin—with Grotius himself, with Hobbes, Harring- 
ton, Locke, Hume, the Physiocrats, and Adam Smith. In his third book 
he proceeds to Utilitarian Economics, with chapters devoted to Malthus, 
Bentham and James Mill, and John Stuart Mill. In his fourth book 
he treats of Kant, Fichte, Krause, and Hegel under the title of 
‘Idealistic Economics,’ and, in his fifth and final book, he discusses 
Karl Marx, Engels, and Lassalle in one chapter, and the relation of 
Economics to the Theory of Evolution in a second chapter, while in a 
third he furnishes a summary of the whole volume. The title given to 
this final book is ‘ Materialistic Economics and Evolution.’ 

We are somewhat inclined to quarrel with the division adopted in 
the two last books. There is, we allow, an appearance of symmetry 
in the contrast between idealistic and materialistic economies; but, on 
he other hand, in the earlier sections on modern philosophy Mr. 
Bonar has first introduced us to the philosophers, in whom the philo- 
sophic ideas he is examining are found, and then he has passed to 
their influence as it may be traced in the writings of those who are 
primarily economists. Thus the idea of natural law and the principle 
of utility are treated in this manner; but, when we arrive at the 
fourth book, we find a whole book devoted to philosophers, and 
have to wait until a succeeding book before we discover the traces of 
their influence on Economies proper. And yet the most apparent reason 
for including the precursors of Hegel in the volume is that they lead 
up to Hegel, and the chief reason for including Hegel himself would 
seem to be the influence he exerted on the development of scientific 
socialism in Marx and Lassalle and Engels. It is true, on the 
other hand, that the scientific socialists claim a connection with 
evolution; but the evolution to be found in Marx is of the Hegelian 
rather than the Darwinian type, and we believe that the two books 
might more appropriately have been merged into one. 

Some of the most valuable, however, of the material contained in 
Mr. Bonar’s volume, is, in our opinion, to be found in his examination 
in this final book of the relations between the theory of evolution and 
the pretensions put forward for socialism. He is judicial in the 
attitude which he adopts, but his criticism is none the less as keen 
and penetrating as it is independent and original. This chapter, 
and his examination of the connection, and distinction, between 
utilitarianism and economics, together with his investigation of the use 
of the term nature and the conception of natural rights and natural 
law, appear to us to stand out from the rest of the book for their 
especial excellence. We do not think that the extent of the difference 
between the assumptions of utilitarianism and the premisses and con- 
ditions of Economics has ever been so clearly or carefully indicated, 
No. 10.—vo.. 11 tT? 
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or that the economic relations of evolution, whether that term be in- 
terpreted in the Darwinian or Hegelian sense, have been so acutely or 
exactly delineated before. Both are questions of no little moment for 
the progress of economic study; for, as Mr. Bonar shows, the 
connection, commonly supposed to be so close between Utilitarianism 
and Economics, has established a prejudice in some quarters against 
the latter, and the theory of evolution has been too confidently 
assumed by socialists to lend peculiar support to their views. 

The most obvious difficulty, which would seem to attend the 
performance of Mr. Bonayr’s design, is connected with the limits of 
space. The history of Philosophy is a vast subject, and the history of 
Economics is by no means inconsiderable. Mr. Bonar has, it is true, 
attempted neither of these large subjects, but his work is none the 
less exposed to some disadvantage consequent upon their immensity. 
He is under the necessity of furnishing an account of the opinions of 
the writers with whom he deals, and he is compelled to crowd these 
accounts into so limited a space that his book is in parts far from easy 
reading. The interest, which an author inspires by his personality, 
disappears—and is bound to disappear—when all that it is possible 
to quote from him is a bare summary of his leading views. We 
do not blame Mr. Bonar for this—we rather admire the dexterity 
he has shown in compressing so much within so little. But he 
has, as we might have expected, failed to emancipate himself 
from the conditions of his work, and we are bound to add that this 
has detracted from the interest and literary qualities of the book. 
He is compelled to pass with some abruptness from one subject to 
another, and from one part of an author’s writings to the re- 
mainder. He is sometimes unable from the same cause to add 
much to what may seem to some of his readers to be commonplace 
knowledge. 

Another difficulty of Mr. Bonar’s undertaking lies in the intermix- 
ture of economic discussions with other material in the writings of 
general philosophers. It is comparatively easy to discover the philo- 
sophical influence which has moulded the opinion of particular econo- 
mists, and Mr. Bonar seems to us to have been conspicuously successful 
in this part of his work. In the case of Adam Smith, for example, as in 
that of Malthus and the younger Mill, he has succeeded in removing 
reproaches levelled against them by careless critics. The investigation 
of their philosophic opinions has thrown no little light upon their 
economics, and has shown that the latter must be regarded somewhat 
differently from the common conception that is often formed. Their 
economics must be interpreted in the light of their philosophy, and the 
result is not infrequently an added or altered meaning. But the 
larger part of Mr. Bonar’s work is devoted to philosophers rather 
than economists. We are not sure indeed that disproportionate 
share is not so allotted, and we think this especially evident in 
the fourth part of the book. As Mr. Bonar points out, the 
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influence of Kant himself on Economics was small, and Hegel is im- 
portant for an influence which he did not consciously exercise ; but, in 
order to understand Hegel’s ideas, even in the compressed form in 
which they are here presented, it is necessary to investigate the 
opinions of Kant, Fichte, and Krause, and the whole book is devoted, 
as we have before remarked, to philosophers alone. And, when we 
concede so much, it remains necessary to gather the economic thought 
of these philosophers from scattered hints in their writings, and the 
dispersion of these hints makes it difficult to present them together 
without an appearance of abruptness, and a diminution of the interest 
with which they might otherwise have been invested. 

But, after all, in these observations we may be judging Mr. Bonar's 
book from a standpoint which he did not himself intend. It appears 
as one volume of a library of philosophy; and we have discussed 
it from the point of view of an Economie Journal. We are 
prepared to recognise that we are preferring too large a claim for 
Economies, and that the book should be considered from the point of 
view of the greater and more comprehensive, and not from that of the 
smaller, study. We are ready to allow that so regarded our criticisms 
would lose their validity ; and we turn with pleasure to the more con- 
genial, and no less imperative, task of indicating some of the most 
evident merits, as they seem to us, of the volume. We shall, however, 
content ourselves for the most part with a recommendation to the 
readers of this Journal to discover those merits for themselves by the 
personal study of Mr. Bonar’s book. It is one that no student can afford 
to overlook, who wishes at once to enlarge, and to correct, his conception 
of the study in which he is engaged. As the author remarks, a work 
of the kind has not, he thinks, been attempted before. And yet its 
necessity, now that it has once been accomplished, would seem to be 
obvious. For it is impossible, as we observed at the beginning of this 
notice, to judge of an author properly without acquiring some know- 
ledge of his surroundings, and the atmosphere of thought, which he 
breathed, is among the most important of those surroundings. No 
student, who devotes any great pains to a separate or subordinate 
department of thought, can fail to be sensibly, or insensibly, influenced 
by the leading tendencies operating in that which is the supreme depart- 
ment of thought—Philosophy. Indeed it is surprising to find, as the 
reader of this book will discover for himself, how great is the debt of 
economists to Philosophy. The gradual progress of Economics is con- 
nected stage by stage with the development of Philosophy, and perhaps 
the chief merit of Mr. Bonar’s book lies in the consistent manner in which 
he traces the successive stages of this parallel development, and shows 
how one advance prepared the way for another, and the subsequent move- 
ment would have been impossible without the previous progress. It is 
needless to add that the accounts of the different authors aresmarked 
by punctilious care, and, while they are accompanied by an instructive 


criticism, the commentary of the editor is not allowed to obscure or 
+s * 
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distort the opinions of the author. This is a merit as rare as it is 
welcome ; but it is only what the readers of Mr. Bonar’s previous con- 
tributions to Economics were prepared to expect. He will perhaps 
allows us to conclude by saying that his reputation as an impartial 
thinker and exact student receives fresh confirmation from this—his 


latest work. 
L. L. Pricr 


A Shorter Working Day. By R. A. HADFIELD and H. DE B. 
GiBBINS, M.A. (Methuen’s ‘Social Questions of To-day 
Series.’) 1892. Qs. 6d. 


TuE little book before us contains a good deal of interesting 
matter, but can scarcely be regarded as treating satisfactorily the very 
important labour problem it propounds. Plainly the shortening of the 
working day is not a process that can be carried out to an indefinite 
extent, and the agitation for shorter hours is not therefore properly 
based on any principle susceptible of continued application, but rather 
on a contention concerning present circumstances. 

The productive power of labour in proportion to wage-expenditure 
is, it is true, by no means the only consideration involved in the 
question of working hours; but clearly it is one of great importance, 
and this is fully recognised by Messrs. Hadfield and Gibbins. Indeed 
they treat it from this point of view almost exclusively. There is no 
doubt that the product will be greater if efficient workmen are pai 
5d. an hour for fifteen hours, than if paid 3d. an hour for twenty out 
of twenty-four. On the other hand, it is almost equally clear that, 
proportionately to expenditure, the productive power of labourers paid 
ls. an hour for four hours is greater than that of those paid 5s. an 
hour for two hours. In the one case shortening hours and increasing 
wages, in the other, lengthening hours and decreasing wages gives 
greater productivity. 

The ‘limit in the division of work and rest at which the maximum 
profitableness is reached ’ (as Mr. Rae puts it) lies somewhere between 
these two points, and the question of how much, if at all, under any 
given circumstances hours should be shortened, or wages increased, to 
reach this limit, is clearly one of degree. 

What possible appositeness then is possessed by the generalisation 
quoted (page 123) with approval from Mr. Schoenhof that ‘ shorter 
hours and better pay are absolutely the cheapest’? Surely that 
altogether depends on the conditions of the particular case. The 
argument too from the analogy with the ten hours day agitation, and 
still more emphatically from the slighter analogy with the Factory 
Acts, applied to the eight hours question, is without force. 

What are wanted to help us to a decision as to the practical 
question in the form in which it presents itself to us in England to- 
day are not generalisations, but very clear and definite arguments. 





—— 


—_— 
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based on data that are demonstrably trustworthy, and directly applic- 
able to the particular circumstances of the case. But it is in precision 
that writers of the sort of essays to which A Shorter Working Day 
belongs are so markedly deficient. Thus on page 69 we read: 


‘Rent of workmen’s houses is a little higher in Australia (the italics 
are mine) than in England’; on the very same page a table is given 
showing that it averages at least double. 

Some of the theoretical points however are well treated. In the 
section on ‘ The True Theory.of Wages’ (page 83), it is laid down that : 


‘The amount of wages which the labourer receives depends, —firstly, upon what 
Prof. F. Walker calls the ‘‘ nett disposable fund” produced by industry ; and secondly 
upon the manner in which that produce is distributed.’ ‘We will say 
then that wages depend upon the net amount of the produce of labour available for 
distribution and upon the way in which it is distributed.’ 


Here an unfortunate slip of the pen has written ‘ produce of 
labour,’ when what is clearly meant is the whole of the industrial 
product. That it is a slip of the pen is clear by the context ; evidently 
the writers do not belong to the Socialist school, who maintain that 
labour is the source of all wealth (but who simultaneously maintain, 
with fine inconsistency, that labourers are handicapped because 
they are bereft of land, of capital, and of organising and inventive 
power). 

If this were corrected, the opening of the next section ($ 5, page 84) 
would put the case fairly enough : 


‘The bearing of the discussion on wages to the question of the Eight 
Hours Movement becomes perfectly evident when we ask ourselves, as economists, 
the two questions, How will the movement, if successful, influence the amount 
of the net disposable product? andalso, How will it affect the distribution of the 


product ?’ 


My only criticism here is that the word ‘net’ should have been 
omitted. The first question to be answered is the effect on production 
in general; the second is the proportion of the product which goes 
to pay wages. 

Another point of theory the authors are clear and emphatic upon. 
The Hight Hours Movement is supported on (amongst others) two 
grounds: the one being that recoupment of production per individual 
wage-earner will be complete and that, therefore, he will not suffer 
monetarily ; the other that the shortening of the hours of labour will 
compel the employment of those who are at present habitually 
unemployed. Clearly the movement cannot be supported on both 
these grounds simultaneously, for if production by the old hands 
in a factory after the hours of work are shortened remains stationary, 
and their wages are unchanged, why should the employer be more 
inclined, or better enabled, to take on additional hands than he was 


before ? 
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The part of the book which appears to the present writer by far 
the most useful is chapter vii., which treats of ‘ practical experiments ’ 
in this country. Even here, however, we do not find the exactness of 
statement that we look for and that alone can make such accounts of 
experiences valuable. The first example given is that of Messrs. 
Johnson and Co.’s Engineering Works, Stratford, London,which reduced 
their time from fifty-four hours to forty-eight hours per week. What 
is claimed is that the employers, after showing a considerate and 
thoughtful spirit towards their men by allowing them to breakfast 
at home instead of putting in two-and-a-half hours’ work with 
empty stomachs and dazed heads, were able to reduce the number 
of hours worked by six per week without increasing the cost of 
production, but on the contrary decreasing it, for the irregularity in 
beginning work was greatly diminished, and the men worked with 
more ‘ heart.’ 

The next instance (Messrs. Brunner, Mond, and Co.’s Chemical 
Works, Northwich) seems to have been only half written; for it makes 
no mention of whether or not there has been an increase in the 
cost of production, or whether the men’s wages have diminished. 
Probably they may have been, for the curtailment of time here is 
considerable, viz., from a so-called twelve-hour day (? ten hours’ work), 
to eight hours’ work. It is curious that the statistics should here be 
set aside to make room for a testimonial to the increased sobriety of 
the men. 

Work on the Huddersfield Tramways is stated to have been reduced 
from twelve hours (actual) to eight. Wages have fallen from 32s. and 
23s. to 26s. and 21s. respectively. The writers point out that per hour 
this is an advance ; it is none the less true that actually it is a serious 
diminution, and the men do not get their increased leisure without 
paying a considerable portion of their income for it. 

The experience at the Scotia Iron Works, Sunderland (Messrs. Wm. 
Allan and Co.), appears to have been very similar to that at Messrs. 
Johnson and Co.’s. Breakfast at home before beginning work involved 
the reduction of fifty-four hours per week to forty-eight. The em- 
ployers did not feel sure how this would affect output, and provision- 
ally reduced wages five per cent., promising, however, to restore them 
to their former level if the expenses of production were not increased. 
It was found that they were not, and the old scale of wages was 
therefore restored. The authors remarks: ‘ Since writing the above, Mr, 
Allan has (June, 1892) advanced the wages of his workmen five per 
cent. without being asked. This is a very practical proof of how well a 
shorter day pays him.’ Here is another instance of uncertain informa- 
tion on a most vital point! Do the writers mean that subsequently 
to the return of the wages to the old level (explained not in the text 
but only in a separate appendix) there has been an additional five per 
cent. increase of wage? If so, the fact is one of great importance and 
should have been brought out with more emphasis. Or is it possible 
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that the writers simply refer to the restoration of the wages to the old 
level, which, as is explained in another part of their book, had been 
provisionally abandoned ? If so, we can hardly grant that the writers 
have here even attempted to put the matter candidly. ‘ Mr. Allan 
has advanced the wages of his workmen five per cent. without 
being asked.’ We should hardly say that an advance of wages 
under a sliding scale or any other agreement was made ‘ without being 
asked.’ 

On the whole, how can we summarise the experience put forward 
in Messrs. Hadfield and Gibbins’s book and elsewhere ? There appears 
to be a good deal of evidence to show that much can be done to 
consult the convenience of the working man in refraining from drag- 
ging him from his bed in the cold and in the dark and putting him to 
work for hours before he has had a proper meal. It appears, further, 
that if working men are met considerately in this way the actual time 
they work per day may be reduced often by so much as three-quarters 
of an hour, or a whole hour per day, from present normal hours, and 
that the increased regularity with which they begin their work and 
their greater physical fitness for their employment make up for this. 
Under such circumstances the ‘unemployed’ diffi ty is left where it 
was. Again it seems probable that where a nore extensive reduc- 
tion of hours takes place, production will suffer and actual wage will 
be decreased (though wage per hour may be increased). Under these 
circumstances employment may be found for some of the previously 
‘unemployed,’ but it will not be safe to reckon that the product of 
their work per hour will be equal to, or anything like equal to, that of 
the old hands, for the unemployed are always to a certain extent of 
the nature of a residuum whose efficiency is below the normal. With 
these complex considerations before us, what shall we say to the 
demand for the legal eight hours day? The bulk of those who ask for 
it so impatiently have been instructed and believe that, on the one 
hand, their wages would not be diminished, and that on the other hand 
the ‘unemployed ’ difficulty would be met. If the law were enacted, 
and the workers found themselves disappointed in one of these 
particulars, possibly in both, what would be the result ? Would there 
not soon come about by tacit agreement between employers and 
employed a very extensive disregarding of the law of the land? 

If the working classes were practically of one accord in demanding 
the law, and if they stated that they were prepared to buy more 
leisure, if necessary even though it meant less money—and if they 
showed their appreciation of the fact that the unemployed difficulty 
would not be met if they themselves continued to do the same amount 
of work as before—the demand would assuredly be one that ought to 
be and would be acquiesced in. But this is not how the matter 


stands. 
HersBert M, THompson 
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The Inquisition of 1517. Inclosures and Evictions. Edited from 
the Lansdown MS. I. 152, by I. 8. Leapam, M.A. Trans- 
actions of the Historical Society. 


In this essay Mr. Leadam concerns himself chiefly with the 
conditions of copyhold tenure as they existed during the period of 
agricultural revolution from 1450 to 1550, and he only makes use of 
the records of the inquisition to illustrate his contention that 
Professor Ashley is altogether wrong in the view expressed in his 
‘Character of Villein Tenure’ as to the eviction of copyholders and 
the legal insecurity of their tenure during almost the whole of this 
period.t Mr. Leadam has examined the records of the Inquisition 
preserved in a document among the Lansdown MSS. It embraces 
only certain of the counties to which the commission was issued, and 
not the whole of them. A record so incomplete cannot in itself 
furnish conclusive evidence, but Mr. Leadam makes good use of it in 
showing that the information it gives affords at least a presumption in 
favour of his views. For, while there is nothing to support Professor 
Ashley’s assumption that copyholders were evicted, there are in some 
cases clear indications that they were not. For example, when a copy- 
holder or other tenant and not the lord of the manor is shown to have been 
the incloser, or in the case of Herefordshire where stress is laid on the 
decay of the messuage as the cause of the departure of the inhabitants. 
Had these been copyholders, they would have had to undertake repairs 
or have suffered forfeiture for waste which does not seem to have been 
the case. The evicted tenants appear to have been tenants at will, or 
tenants from year to year. . 

Mr. Leadam however brings forward stronger evidence on the 
matter in his investigation of the actual legal position of copyholders. 
He shows by quotations from Littleton and Fitzherbert that a 
distinction was maintained between tenants at will and tenants 
according to the custom of the manor, by the legal writers of the 
time. The oath of fealty taken by the customary tenants and not by 
the tenants at will was interpreted by Coke to imply security of 
tenure provided that the services due were rendered. Similar security 
was also implied by the doctrine of attornment which, according to 
Littleton, applied to this class of tenants. Statements by legal 
theorists do not necessarily represent facts, but the legal remedies in 
the hands of the tenants when their rights were infringed are also 
carefully considered, and Mr. Leadam comes to the conclusion that 
they had a very reasonable chance of obtaining justice, even before 
1467, in the customary Courts where they were themselves the judges. 
Moreover there are several instances of the interference of Chancery 
in the interests of villeins against their lords. Consequently Littleton’s 
statement that the copyholder had no remedy against his lord but to 

1 Professor Ashley defends himself against Mr. Leadam’s strictures, in the current 
number of the English Historical Review.—Epitor. 
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sue him by petition, owing to the refusal of the common Law Courts 
to entertain possessory actions by villeins against their lord, did not 
imply that they were altogether defenceless. In 1467, only seventeen 
years after the commencement of the agricultural changes, occurred the 
famous case when Danby C. J. declared that an evicted tenant could 
have an action of trespass against his lord at common law, which 
judgment was confirmed by Brian C. J. in 1482. Mr. Leadam points 
out that these did not dissent from Littleton as to the non-existence of 
a possessory action for a copyholder at common law, but it was on the 
ground that he possessed the freehold interest which had been 
recognised by Chancery, and could sustain damages in respect of that, 
that Danby was willing to grant an action of trespass. At the same 
time the Court of Chancery continued to exercise its power to restore 
the evicted tenant to his holding. 

Professor Ashley takes the view that the two judgments mentioned 
represented the personal opinion of the judges and not the actual state of 
law at the time. Mr. Leadam shows conclusively enough that there is 
no foundation for this view, and altogether makes out a very good case 
for the copyholders. 

He also makes some attempt to trace the earlier history of 
customary tenure. He maintains that theories as to the insecurity of 
villein tenure are due to ignorance of the distinctions between villeins 
by blood and tenure. Two conditions were necessary to make the 
phrase ‘at the will of the lord’ a reality. First, that the holding 
should be on demesne, secondly that the tenant should be a villein by 
blood. We are not told to what period this refers and it does not 
seem clear that the absence of one of those conditions would 
necessarily imply security of tenure. The distinctions drawn between 
villeins and natives are also a little confusing. But apparently Mr. 
Leadam understands that a grant of customary land to a serf as much 
as to a freeman implied that the lord could not arbitrarily evict him as 
long as the customary services were performed. If he is right in con- 
cluding that the cases which he instances in support of this view 
represent the usual practice in the matter, the divergence between 
legal theory and practice must have been greater than is often supposed. 
The distinction between customary tenants of native blood and others 
was maintained because of the liability of the former to arbitrary 
exactions on the part of the lord. These exactions, we are told, 
explain the phrase ‘at the will of the lord’ in a grant of copyhold, 
for the courts held that any other tenure implied manumission. On 
the other hand the phrase ‘ according to the custom of the manor’ was 
originally added as a saving clause for the benefit of freemen holding 
by the same tenure. 

The whole essay is interesting and valuable as throwing light upon 
an intricate subject. Mr. Leadam has added a tabulated form of the 
Lansdown MS. The value of the figures however is diminished by 
the fact that they do not profess to afford a complete record of the 
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inclosures in the various counties. It is to be hoped that in his 
further contributions he will show us how to use this at present some- 
what indigestible mass of information. Hinpa STEVENSON 


Finance and Budget. By JutcHt SoyepDA. Two Vols. Tokio: 
Kinkodo. 1892. 


In his preface to the first volume of this book the author says, 
‘The decline of nations is chiefly caused by the mal-administration of 
State finance, and so it is a most important subject for us to study 
Notwithstanding this, there are very few who pursue this science in 
Japan. This is,’ says the author, ‘the principal reason why I venture 
to write on this subject.’ 

The first volume relates to Finance at large, and the second to the 
Budget. The author divides his first book into five chapters. In the 
first he chiefly treats of the origin of Finance, the history of its 
theories, and its relation to other sciences. In the second he deals 
with different kinds of State expenditure, and compares the ex- 
penditures in different countries. In the third he takes up the 
question of State revenues, and deals with the general idea of taxation, 
giving a special account of different taxes, a history of revenues, and 
a discussion as to the control over revenues. The fourth chapter treats 
of the balancing of revenue and expenditure, and the history of the 
National debt, while the fifth deals with local finance. 

The author divides the second book into seven chapters. In the 
first he principally treats of the origin and growth of the Budget, 
and the question whether the Budget estimates are to have any 
immediate legal effect. In the second chapter, on the compilation of 
the estimates, he treats of the machinery of compilation, its time, 
its subject, its purpose, and the forms of estimates. The third 
chapter deals with the presentation of the estimates to Parliament. 
The fourth chapter, on the discussion of the estimates in Parliament, 
treats of the time, method, subject, and purpose of discussion. The 
fifth chapter, on the execution of the proposals, treats with the time, 
method, subject, and purpose of execution. The sixth chapter, on 
the control of the estimates, deals with the machinery, time, procedure, 
subject, and purpose of control. The seventh chapter winds up and 
concludes the whole subject. 

In the second volume the author pays special attention to the 
relations between Government and Parliament on the Budget Bill, 
which is at present a burning question in Japan. 

On the whole, this is a book which is systematically and clearly 
written. It deals with all questions of finance, in some cases theoreti- 
cally, in others historically and statistically, and quotes the highest 
English, French, and German authorities on the subject. Altogether 
this is one of the best books for those who want to have a general idea 
of Japanese finance. S. Hino. 
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Uber das Verhiltniss von Arbeitslohn und Arbeitszeit zur 
Arbeitsleistung. Von Lusjo BrentANO. (Duncker and Hum- 
blot. 1893.) 


Tus is the second edition of an essay which appeared under the 
same title in 1875. Its re-issue seems_to be in great part due to the 
publication last year of two works containing a great mass of evidence 
which illustrated and confirmed Dr. Brentano’s views: one a study o 
the cotton industry by Schulze-Givernitz and the other Schoenhof’ 
Economy of High Wages. Briefly stated Dr. Brentano’s argument is 
as follows :—Comparing the economical writers of the seventeenth 
with those of the nineteenth century, we find a striking change of 
theory. Formerly the idea prevailed that high wages meant diminished 
production, that the better off the people were the less they worked, 
Nowadays it is the accepted doctrine that in developed countries 
high wages and increased and cheapened production go together. We 
have found that the restrictions of factory legislation have been 
followed by growth and not decline ; that nations with short hours of 
labour and high wages produce more than nations with long hours and 
low wages; and between groups of workmen of the same nation the 
like fact is observable. How shall we explain this change ? Not 
by saying that the earlier theorists were wrong. Applied to the 
English workman of their time, their theory was sound ; writers of to- 
day say the same of Eastern countries. The change is due to new 
conditions of labour, affecting both the workman and his employer. 
On the one hand migration and the necessity of seeking a living under 
wholly altered conditions, which have given the promise of considerable 
and permanent improvement, have altered the habits and character of 
the workmen, being a stimulus to industry and at the same time 
developing the capacity for it. On the other hand the widening area 
and growing keenness of competition have brought forth fresh energy 
and resource in the employer. And in the result we find the European 
and American experience to be that high wages, short hours, readiness 
to adopt improvements in machinery, good organisation, and low cost 
of production, all go together. Of the grounds for this generalisation, 
which Mr. Schoenhof has pressed with such ample illustration and with 
some vehemence, and which in the main is no doubt sound, Dr. 
Brentano's brief essay (to which by the way he appends a translation 
of Macaulay’s speech on the Ten Hours Bill) is a vigorous and able 
statement. It justifies his concluding appeal to his countrymen to 
show in business and in social reform the same quickness to adapt 
themselves to new conditions as they do in military matters. The con- 
trast between the teaching of the old and the new economists raises an 
interesting point, but he has stated it somewhat too sharply. Sir 
Josiah Child, for instance, from whom is quoted a passage to the effect 
that the poor in England live better in the dearest countries for pro- 
visions than in the cheapest and in a dear year than in a cheap, else- 
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where lays down without qualification the proposition that ‘wherever 
wages are high, universally throughout the whole world, it is an in- 
fallible evidence of the riches of that country; and wherever wages 
for labour run low, it is a proof of the poverty of that place.’ (Preface, 


page ix of edition 1775.) 
G. P. MacpDonELL. 


Freiland, ein soziales Zukunftsbild. Von THEODOR HERTSKA. 
Leipzig (Duncker and Humblot). Translated into English 
by Arthur Ransom. (Chatto and Windus.) 

“Freiland’ und die Freiland bewegung. Herausgegeben von 
Freilindischen. Actions-Comité. Dresden und Leipzig. 
Verlag von E. Pierson. Translated into French under the 
title, Freiland, un Roman Collectiviste. Extraits et résumé. 
Traduction par H. la Fontaine. Brussels. 1892. 


Ir has been remarked of some eminent scientific men that their 
services to mankind would have been enhanced, if they had been careful 
to record the steps and method by which they were conducted to their 
great discoveries. The reticence of Laplace in this respect is justly 
made a ground of complaint by Herschel. Dr. Hertska is quite free 
from this defect. In a preface of great autobiographical interest he 
traces the history of his mental evolution and the course of thought 
by which he was led to discoveries of which he can say with modest 
confidence, ‘I consider the theoretical and practical importance of 
these new truths to be incalculable.’ It seems that he had early per- 
ceived that ‘in the course of social evolution ground-rent and*under- 
taker’s profit must become obsolete and must be given up’; but with 
respect to the interest of capital he ‘ adhered to the classical orthodox 
view that this was a postulate of progress.’ He went on to attack the 
question ‘ why are we not richer in proportion to the increase in our pro- 
ductive capacity’; the answer being that ‘current social arrangements 
prevent the demand from increasing to the same extent as the productive 
capacity.’ He had already finished a ‘thick first volume, containing a 
new treatment of the theory of value,’ when ‘he made a discovery 
which threw a ray of light into the obscurity that had until then made 
the practical realisation of the forms of social organisation impossible.’ 
He ‘ perceived that capitalism stops the growth of wealth by preventing 
the consumption of the surplus produce ; and that interest, though not 
unjust, will nevertheless in a condition of economic justice become 
superfluous and objectless.’ The rapture of these new truths deprived 
the discoverer of the calmness necessary to abstract investigations ; 
and he has accordingly begun by giving a popular description of a Utopian 
commonwealth, situate in Equatorial Africa, called Freeland. It was 
thus, he reminds us, that Bacon interrupted his graver studies and the 
composition of the Novum Organon, in order to throw off the ‘ New 
Atlantis.’ 
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This method of exposition has the advantage of striking the 
imagination and fixing popular attention. A sense of reality is con- 
veyed by the very minuteness of the description. For instance, 
it is recorded that each of the pioneers who colonised Freeland 


‘ was furnished with six complete sets of underclothing of elastic woollen material 
—the so-called Jiiger clothing; a lighter and a heavier woollen outer suit; two 
pairs of waterproof and a pair of lighter boots, two cork helmets, and one water- 


proof overcoat.’ 


Yet this‘method has its disadvantages. It is not easy to dis- 
entangle the thread of economic doctrine from the various incidents of 
love and war which diversify the narrative. Nor has the translator 
lightened this difficulty by a table of contents or by headings to the 
chapters or pages. In point of lucidity the French résumé has greatly 
the advantage over the German original and the English translation. 

The leading features of the new scheme are, as above indicated, the 
abolition of interest and the increase of consumption. On the first 
point it should be explained that capital is not owned by any individual 
in Freeland ; it is lent by the community to the workers, and must be 
returned in equal amounts by them. The author is satisfied that there 
will be sufficient motive for saving; and that this form of Socialism 
has advantages above all rival schemes. 

Like Malthus Dr. Hertska is haunted with the apprehension that 
production may have come to a standstill owing to a want of the desire 
for gratification on the part of the employing class. This class have 
not a capacity of consumption proportioned to the possibilities of 
production: accordingly they ‘capitalise’ most of the increase of 
produce, 7.e. ‘invest it in implements of production.’ But is such 
the disposition of the capitalist-employing class? and, if it were, would 
it follow that their ‘ capitalisation’ would take the form of implements, 
rather than workmen’s necessaries and luxuries? These are questions 
which Dr. Hertska does not seem to us to have carried beyond the 
point at which they were left by Malthus and J. S. Mill. 

Dr. Hertska is honourably distinguished among Socialists in that 
he does not shirk the difficulties which the principle of population 
His solution of the Malthusian problem has at least the 
merits of simplicity and originality. The struggle for life, it is 
universally admitted, evokes qualities useful to the race. Well, what 
more useful quality can there be than that of not multiplying up to the 
limits of sustenance? That quality will accordingly be evoked. We 
must refer this argument to the biological specialist. To the outsider 
this self-regulating function of the struggle for life suggests the idea 


presents. 


of lifting one’s self in a basket. 
But speculative difficulties will doubtless be solved by practice ; 


a consummation not long to be delayed, to judge from the preparations 
which, as we understand, are being made for colonising the land of 
promise in Central Africa. F. Y. EpGewortH 
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The Reciprocity Treaty with Canada of 1854. By Frep E. 
Haynes, Ph.D. American Economic Association. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.) 


THE origin, nature, working, and abrogation of the treaty are here 
set forth clearly. It had more substantial recommendations than the 
social address of Lord Elgin, it was not altogether—as its opponents 
said— floated through on champagne.’ Its principal provision was the 
admission free of duty into the United States and British Provinces 
of certain enumerated articles produced in either country. 

The abrogation of the treaty in 1865 was due to the political feel- 
ing in the United States against England ; aggravated by the enhance- 
ment of the Canadian tariff on imports from the United States not 
enumerated in the treaty. The investigation of the effects of the 
treaty is impeded by the usual difficulties ; the imperfection of statistical 
data, and the plurality of agencies, among which the Civil War is to 
be placed. However, Mr. Haynes is led to the conclusion that the 
measure was ‘ favourable to the development of the trade between the 
United States and the British provinces.’ 

IF’, Y. EDGEWoRTH 


Bimetallism and Mono-metallism: what they are, and how they 
bear upon the Irish Land Question. By the most Rev. Dr. 
Watsu, Archbishop of Dublin. (Browne and Nolan, Nassau 
Street, Dublin.) 


ARCHBISHOP WALSH is not a second Oresme. He has not recon- 
structed monetary science. But he possesses in a high degree that useful 
order of ability which appreciates and applies the discoveries of others. 
Widely read in contemporary monetary literature, and having in 
particular thoroughly mastered the report of the Precious Metals Com- 
mission, he wields weapons drawn from that armoury with great power 
against many prevalent fallacies. One instance of the detriment incident 
to an appreciating gold standard is urged with peculiar force, the case of 
Irish farmers whose rents have been judicially fixed for fifteen years, 
or of tenant purchasers under one of the land acts, whose obligation 
extends over forty-nine years. Again and again he insists upon the 
increase of this burden from year to year. Perhaps he is too hasty in 
regarding Bimetallism as the only remedy for this evil. He discusses 
as ‘remote from practical issues’ Mr. Giffen’s suggestion as to the wider 
use of the principle of index-numbers for deferred payments. Nor 
does he entertain other plans of tying silver and gold together which 
have been proposed. He probably regarded them also as ‘ remote from 
practical issues’ or, in the stronger phrases of another high authority 
who has recently pronounced in favour of Bimetallism, ‘wholly im- 
practicable, and what the brain of Lombard Street would reel at.’ 

F. Y. EpGEwortTH 
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Handbuch des Handelsrechts. Von L. GoLpscHmiptT. Erste 
Band: Erste Abtheilung: Universalgeschichte des Handels- 
rechts. Erste Lieferung. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 
1891. 


Ir is not an altogether pleasing thing to an Englishman to find, 
when he begins to turn his attention to the matter, that absolutely no 
attempt has been made in England to investigate the history of com- 
mercial law. One would have supposed that in a country which has 
held for nearly a century the commercial primacy of the world, there 
would have been found a scholar here and there to interest himself in 
the origin and development of the mechanism of commerce—the 
institution of partnership, the use of instruments of credit, the practice 
of insurance, the principles and procedure of maritime courts, and the 
like. But English historico-legal literature is altogether barren in 
this regard. The only book which at all touches this field is 
Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce ; and that, though exemplary for 
its date, is sadly insufficient, disregards the institutional side of the 
events recorded, and is, after all, only a collection of materials. How 
ignorant economists have usually been is illustrated by Mr. Macleod’s 
reputation for learning. 

Yet the recent revival of the study of legal history at Cambridge 
and elsewhere, encourages us to hope that by and by something will 
also be done for this branch of legal antiquities. For the present, Pro- 
fessor Maitland and his friends are occupied with the Manor ; and well 
they may be, for down to the sixteenth century the daily life of 
Englishmen was chiefly agricultural, and upon the manor rested the 
whole organisation of rural society. But perhaps in twenty years’ 
time we shall know what the manor really was, and then will come the 
turn of commercial law. 

Meanwhile we must content ourselves with humbly following the 
researches of continental, and especially of German scholars, and 
conjecture as best we may how far their conclusions apply to England. 
Of all their works on the history of commercial law—forming by this 
time a considerable library—the Universalgeschichte des Handelsrechts 
of the distinguished Berlin Professor Goldschmidt, issued now some 
eighteen months ago, will be found most useful by the ‘general’ 
historian and economist. Though forming part of a new edition of a 
work which originally appeared as long ago as 1864, the Universal 
History is an independent treatise and one substantially new. Its 
value consists largely in the fact that it presents in a comparatively 
brief compass the results of innumerable discussions, and introduces 
us systematically to the whole literature of the subject. It may seem 
ironical to speak of the ‘brief compass’ of a volume of 465 pages 
restricted to the Ancient World and the Middle Ages. But more 
than half of each of these pages is occupied by elaborate notes, made 
up of references and citations; the text itself is extremely com- 
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pressed. Perhaps it served once as Dictate ; it is certainly often too 
compressed to be intelligible to any save a specialist. 

When it has been said that the work is a mine of learning ; that 
the author has apparently a perfect command of his immediate 
material ; that nothing even remotely bearing upon his theme escapes 
his encyclopedic gaze—from ethnology to book-keeping ; and that the 
present writer has not failed to find assistance on the two or three 
special topics on which he has consulted the History, the reviewer 
might well bring his notice to an end ; for it must not be concealed 
that quite to understand every part of the book would require not only 
a legal education, but also an education in German legal phraseology. 
However, even a layman can realise the illuminating quality of for 
instance the generalization as to the three roots of the modern law 
and practice of partnership (p. 254). And even one who has only a 
general acquaintance with the subject can feel some deficiencies in 
Professor Goldschmidt’s treatment of it. Throughout he seems 
inclined to judge past conditions by modern standards ; and his strong 
belief in the substantial identity of many ancient medieval and modern 
usages, often blinds him to the course of social evolution. His modern 
standard is evident in small matters, as when he speaks of the Staple 
system as only a hindrance to trade, and in much greater matters, as 
in his whole treatment of the relation of the Church to Commerce. 
Here it is amusing to see how alternately he follows and dissents from 
that other great authority, Professor Endemann. Unfortunately he 
dissents from him where even the general public would suspect him to 
be wrong—namely, in his view of medieval commercial law as a mere 
offshoot of the canonist doctrine. Professor Goldschmidt points out 
that a large part of commercial law grew up spontaneously apart from 
the canonist teaching, and would have taken much the same shape had 
there been no canon law; indeed he goes dangerously near to sug- 
gesting that commercial law was not only in part independent of, but 
also in contradiction to the canonist doctrine (p. 141), which we may 
be pretty sure was not the case. Where he agrees with Endemann 
is where Endemann merely echoes modern liberal and Protestant 
prejudice. To say that the Church taught that ‘ money-capital is 
and ought to be unproductive,’ is to beg the question. Money, i.e. 
coin, it did deem unproductive ; but Professor Goldschmidt himself 
shows that when money became ‘ Capital ’—7.e. could be productively 
invested—means were found for its employment with which the Church 
had no quarrel. 

W. J. ASHLEY 














NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


LETTERS ON THE SINKING FUND FROM Davip RICARDO TO 
FRANCIS PLACE. 


[These letters are bound upin a volume of the Place MSS. in the British Museum 
(Add. MSS. 27836 ff. 113—118). The Editor’s attention was directed to them by Mr. 
Graham Wallas, who is engaged on a memoir of Francis Place. The fund referred 
to is the second sinking fund, established in 1786 by Pitt after the abolition of the 
first (1716—1786). Much interest had been excited by an attack on the principles of 
this fund, in An Inquiry into the Rise, Progress, etc., of the National Debt, by Dr. 
Robert Hamilton, 1814 (reprinted in Macculloch’s Collection of Scarce Tracts on the 
National Debt). Ricardo had dealt with the question in his Essay on the Influence of a 
Low Price of Corn, &c., p. 48 (1815), and Place had since 1814 kept up a constant 
agitation on the subject by means of anonymous letters and articles in the Morning 
Chronicle and other papers. In 1820 Ricardo was, with some difficulty, induced 
(according to Place) to write the article on ‘The Funding System’ for the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica which appeared in 1824. In 1829 the Sinking 
Fund was finally abolished.] 

GATCOMBE PARK, MINCHINHAMPTON, 
November 1st, 1819. 

Dear SiR,— 

My object, as well as yours, is the discovery of truth; and 
therefore there is no occasion for apology on either side for freely 
commenting on each other’s opinions. 

You say, that you do not make a distinction between a Sinking 
Fund provided by taxes, anda Sinking Fund borrowed, but that in both 
cases there is nothing but delusion. ‘To a Sinking Fund borrowed,’ 
you say, ‘that there has been no other kind since 1793.’ Now I cannot 
agree to this; I wish to ask whether during a portion of the time from 
1793 to the present day, there was not, in consequence of that which 
you deem an unfounded and delusive name, less debt contracted than 
there would have been if no such name had existed. Twenty millions, 
for example, were required for the extraordinary expenses of 1796. 
Besides a million a year for interest, £200,000 per annum were also 
provided, by taxes, for what was improperly called Sinking Fund. 
Suppose this to go on for several years, say ten years, is it not true 
that we shall, at the end of those years, be less in debt, than if we had 
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continued our expenditure of twenty millions, and had provided only 
one million per annum for interest. it is demonstrable that the 
difference of our debt would be precisely equal to the sum which 
£200,000 per annum, for ten years, another £200,000 for nine years, 
another for eight years, and so on, would amount to, at compound 
interest, in ten years, and therefore in comparing these two inodes of 
providing for expenditure together, it conveys no erroneous idea to 
say, that we shall owe less in one case than the other, by all the 

mount of the Sinking Fund and its accumulation. Strictly speaking 
there is no fund, for there can be no fund, and no accumulation, while 
we are in debt. All that is received is applied to the payment of debt, 
or to prevent the contracting of it; but still, it is correct to say that 
the difference between A and B is equal to all the accumulations which 
a fund of any named amount would yield in a given time. Now 
suppose the Sinking Fund to be borrowed every year, then, indeed, 
you may justly say that the whole is a delusion ; for it may be demon- 
strated that with a given expenditure you will be just as much in debt 
at the end of ten, or any other number of years, without, as with a 
Sinking Fund. Is there not a very marked difference between the 
effects of one or other of these Sinking Funds? Yet your language 
would lead us to suppose there was none, for you say ‘ that neither in 
the one case nor in the other is there anything but delusion.” Suppose 
Mr. Pitt’s plan to have always been fairly acted upon, and I should ask 
any of its supporters what benefit we had derived from it in diminishing 
or in preventing the accumulation of debt, would he not be correct if 
he showed me the amount of stock standing in the names of the 
commissioners, and told me that but for the operation of the Sinking 
Fund, the nation would really have owed that amount in addition to 
the unredeemed debt ? How, then, can you call the whole a delusion ? 
I say the delusion is in ministers not having performed what they 
promised—they did not provide what they have always called a Sinking 
Fund from the taxes, but have for the last few years not only borrowed 
the Sinking Fund on the loan which they have created, but have not 
even provided the interest for them, and therefore it has become 
necessary to take the interest from the Sinking Fund. I hope now I 
have made myself understood ; I concede to you that there is no real 
fund, nor can there be, while we are in debt, but that no delusion will 
arise from considering the Sinking Fund as a real fund, if we wish 
merely to make a comparison between the actual state of our debt, 
with a certain provision to check its accumulation, and its state if no 
such provision were made. 

You deny that Mr. Vansittart took anything from the Sinking Fund 
when he made his arrangements in 1813; you say ‘there was nothing 
to take.’ We will suppose a country to owe twenty millions per 
annum, and to consent to pay twenty-five millions per annum. It pays 
the five millions with the intention of arriving at a term when it shall 
not be called upon to pay anything, or, in other words, it prefers paving 
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twenty-five millions per annum for a limited number of years, to 
paying twenty millions per annum forever. With the five millions per 
annum payments of capital are to be made, but without affording any 
relief to the country, which is always to pay twenty-five millions, t ll 
the whole debt is paid. The first year twenty millions are paid to the 
public, and five millions to the commissioners; the second year 
£19,750,000 to the public, and £5,250,000 to the cominissioners, and so 
from year to year the payments to the public diminish, while those to 
the commissioners increase. Suppose that at the end of a certain 
number of years, seven millions only are annually paid to the public, 
eighteen millions to the commissioners, and suppose at this time 
the minister requires a loan of twenty millions. If he provides one 
million from the taxes for the interest of this loan, he will pay 
annually for interest and Sinking Fund on debt twenty-six instead of 
twenty-five millions, and though the debt will increase, the Sinking 
Fund will not diminish ; but suppose he does not so provide the million 
for interest, he will only pay twenty-five millions per annum : instead, 
however, of paying as before seven millions for interest and eighteen 
millions to the commissioners, he must now pay eight millions for 
interest and seventeen millions to the commissioners, and if, foreseeing 
that he shall want loans of an equal amount for several years to come, 
he should obtain an Act of Parliament allowing him to reduce the 
payment to the commissioners to eleven millions, and increase that to 
the public, by the creation of new debt, to fourteen millions, will he 
not have made a substantial inroad on the plan for the payment of 
debt ? This is what Mr. Vansittart has done, and yet you say, ‘ Nothing 
was in fact taken, nothing could be taken, because there was nothing 
to take.’ If you say so because, strictly speaking, there is no fund, | 
will not dispute the matter, for it is in fact a dispute about words. 
What then do we differ about? If we have not the means of paying 
off our debt so quickly as we otherwise should do, or, if we cannot 
check its increase so effectually in consequence of the new arrange- 
ment proposed by Mr. Vansittart, then I say he has taken something, 
and not nothing. Call it Sinking Fund, or call it what you please, he 
has diminished the necessity for laying on new taxes, but he has done 
so by accelerating the increase of debt. 

‘A Sinking Fund from taxes can only exist when the taxes produce 
more money than the current expenses of the Government consume, 
and this has never been the case in any one instance since 1793, so 
there has been no Sinking Fund from taxes.’ This is in other words 
saying, ‘ I call nothing a Sinking Fund which does not actually diminish 
debt.’ My idea of a Sinking Fund is not so strict as yours,-—it is a fund 
which holds out a fair prospect of one day being effective to the 
diminution and the annihilation of debt. If we had a surplus of 
permanent revenue above permanent expenditure of twenty millions, 
and for one year only expended more than our permanent income, you 
would say that we had no Sinking Fund that particular year. I should 
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on the contrary contend that inasmuch as we had twenty millions 
per annum for ever to set against one single year’s expenditure of 
twenty-one millions we had a very substantial and a very efficient 
fund. ‘If we had lent out a sum at compound interest, notwithstand- 
ing our continual borrowing, we should have a real Sinking Fund, and 
might in time pay off our debts, but this we have never done and 
never can do.’ That we have not lately done it I agree, but why the 
thing is impossible except from the bad faith of ministers or Parlia- 
ment I cannot see. What reason do you give why we cannot do it ? 
‘ Because we cannot create stock with the produce of the taxes.’ But 
the commissioners can appropriate the interest on stock already 
created with the produce of the taxes, and this will be attended with 
precisely the same effects as if they had lent the money at compound 
interest. If you admit, which you unequivocally do, that if we lent outa 
sum at compound interest notwithstanding our continual borrowing, 
we should have a real Sinking Fund, and might in time pay off our 
debts, you must admit that an equal fund given to the commissioners 
to purchase stock in the market with the power of appropriating the 
dividends on the stock purchased to the making of new purchases 
would be equally efficacious. You must withdraw your first admission 
or you must be prepared to yield the second; it is impossible con- 
sistently to maintain one of these propositions and to refuse one’s 
assent to the other. 
Iam, Dear Sir, 
Truly yours, 
Davip Ricarpo. 


Be so good as to show this letter to Mr. Mill, that he may judge 
between us. 


To Mr. Prac, Charing Cross, London. 


GATCOMBE PARK, 
3rd November, 1819. 

Dear Srr,— 

I have looked carefully at the passage which you quote from 
Dr. Hamilton, but do not see that the doctor shows that there cannot 
be a Sinking Fund from taxes. 

The case he supposes of borrowing money at simple interest and 
lending it at compound interest I do not clearly understand. 

If the nation borrows a loan of a million, for which it taxes itself 
£50,000 per annum to pay the interest, and then employs the million 
at compound interest in the discharge of debt, it will the first year 
discharge the debt of the million, and will from that time employ 
£50,000 per annum at compound interest in the discharge of old 
debt. In fact it taxes itself £50,000 per annum for a Sinking 
Fund. When a nation or an individual borrows money at simple 
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interest, and lends it at compound interest, it has the interest 
to pay every year, but never receives anything in return while 
it continues the original loan, or, which is the same thing, the 
annual interest of it, at compound interest. So far from this case 
proving your proposition, it appears to me to establish mine. A 
nation taxes itself £50,000 per annum without increasing its ex- 
penditure. If the revenue and expenditure were before equal this 
surplus of £50,000 per annum being devoted to the payment of debt 
will produce the same effects as if it were lent to A or B at compound 
interest, and when arrived at a certain sum were employed for the pay- 
ment of debt. Do you mean to say (I amsure Dr. Hamilton does not) 
that if our income exceeds our expenditure £50,000 per annum, and is 
devoted to the payment of debt, that it will not diminish our debt at 
a compound rate of interest? Shall we not be less in debt by £50,000 
the first year, £52,500 the second, £55,125 the third, and so on. Call 
this a Sinking Fund or what you please, for I will not dispute about a 
name, will not this be the result? If you say it will what is our dif- 
ference? On this subject I agree entirely with Dr. Hamilton. Pray 
look at page 53 and following pages of the last edition of his book. 
Iam, 
Sincerely yours, 
Davin Ricarpo. 


I am very much obliged to you for sending me the account of the 
proceedings at the Westminster Election. I have read it with a great 
deal of interest. 


To F. Puace, Esg., Charing Cross, London. 


THE AUSTRALIAN BANKING CRISIS. 


In April and May 1893, the revenge of fate was fully wreaked on 
the Australian ‘“‘ banking” system. That system had transgressed 
the traditions of banking as understood and practised in England, after 
a series of crises which can be traced back for a hundred years. 
English banking is not perfect. In theory, nothing can be more im- 
perfect than a system by which country banks take money, which they 
use as their own; pass some of it on to town banks, who also look 
upon it as their own, except a small reserve which they entrust to 
their London agents who, in turn, keep only a small part of their own 
vast liabilities as ‘cash in hand or at the Bank of England,” as their 
balance sheets put it ; the Bank of England then using these reserves 
as part of its own working resources. In practice, however, the 
English system has worked far better than could have been expected. 
We need not go into that matter now. What may be kept in mind is 
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that Australian banks, while retaining a far larger proportion of cash 
in hand than is the practice here, did a widely different and much 
more risky business for banks. They took money on deposit; agreed 
to repay it some at once (current accounts); some at three to six 
months (local deposits); some at one, two and three years’ notice 
(British deposits). In theory, it appears safer to trade on this basis 
than on the English system, under which hardly any money is 
entrusted to our banks at more than seven days’ notice. In practice it 
is found that Australian banks presumed too far on the safety nomin- 
ally provided, Ist, by their large cash reserves, 2ndly, by the long 
dates at which a great proportion of the deposits were fixed with them 
before the said deposits could be recalled. 

They presumed in two ways. The Australian custom grew so 
loose that banks made a practice of returning fixed deposits, without 
demur, provided the depositors gave up a certain part of the interest 
to which they were entitled. This looseness had terrible effects. As 
soon as alarm began to spread, depositors rushed for their money and 
were after a time met with a refusal, to their surprise and disgust. 
This added fuel to the flame of panic, which flared up and consumed 
the banks one after the other. The second way in which the Australian 
banks presumed on their fancied strength was to advance too much of 
their resources upon land and houses. Instead of banks proper they 
became land-mortgage banks. To do such a business required far 
more capital than was possessed ; but it was profitable business while 
it lasted. Take a bank with a million of capital and seven millions of 
deposits. On this eight millions, it gets 7 per cent. clear interest, on 
the average, £560,000 ; less 4! per cent. on deposits £315,000 ; leaving 
for dividend £245,000, which is 24} per cent. on the paid-up capital. 
This is no fancy estimate. The failed banks paid 10 to 25 per 
cent. dividend regularly for several years. It was ‘‘a short life 
and a merry one”; but the banks went on—perhaps were obliged to 
go on—lending and renewing loans, so difficult was it to get repay- 
ment from borrowers against land and houses. Had the proportions 
been different, say four millions of capital and four millions of deposits, 
the business might have continued much longer, although dividends 
would have been reduced to something like the following rate, for the 
bank taken as atype just now: 43 per cent. on four millions of deposits, 
£180,000, leaving for a dividend on four millions of capital £380,000, 
which would still have been 9} per cent. dividend. That Australian 
banks could hope to go on getting a net 7 per cent. on their loans, 
over and above expenses, is improbable. In new countries the rate 
of interest is always high, and it falls as the country grows older and 
more settled. But the Australian banks went on lending upon 
mortgages, as if 10 per cent. was the normal and everlasting rate of 
interest. While the land and house “ boom” went on, in Melbourne 
chiefly, but also in other cities of the Continent, borrowers paid high 
rates without murmur. When smash succeeded boom, it was a different 
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position. The borrowers could not pay cash, as there were no longer 
buyers to take off town-lots from them. The banks no sooner began 
to foreclose and realise than values shrivelled further and—what was 
of more serious meaning for the banks affected—the public began to 
suspect the solvency of the banks. 

That was how crisis was reached as affecting Australian banks. 
What followed was partly panic, indiscriminate and unreasoning, 
partly a wild rush for cash. Some of the fourteen considerable banks 
which have come to grief may have been free from taint of land and 
house-property speculation—of that we know little at present—but 
they had to succumb, nevertheless, in consequence of a drain upon 
their ready money. At a moment of panic and distrust, A refuses to 
lend to B who thereupon runs to C, D and the rest of the alphabet 
and, in all probability, borrows more than he would ordinarily need, 
so that he may provide for the unforeseen. Strange stories are told 
of withdrawals of sovereigns from some of the banks, and the lodging 
of these same sovereigns in other banks or Safe-deposit companies’ 
vaults, the owners alone—not the banks, be it noticed—to have access 
to the cash so lodged. It would be wonderful if the panic had not 
broken down some solvent as well as some rotten concerns. 

Not the least singular part of the crisis, and, we may add, not the 
least instructive, is the failure of the remedies applied from above — 
the political remedies—to cure or even abate the disease. The first 
bank to fail, in the great series of failures, was the Commercial Bank 
of Australia, and it promptly took advantage of the company laws of 
the colony (Victoria) to ‘‘ reconstruct.” The object was to preserve, 
as far as possible, the business connections of the failed Bank, to pre- 
vent immediate realisations of the assets under compulsory liquidation, 
and to turn as much as possible of the deposit liabilities into share 
capital. All these objects appear to have been secured without a legal 
hitch. The bank started again, very shortly after its stoppage and no 
time was lost, no needless opportunity given to rival banks to pick up 
its good connections ; the majority of creditors sanctioned the scheme 
of reconstruction and the “ fixing’ of deposits, minorities being power- 
less ; finally, while depositors of 6 millions were offered 42 per cent. 
Debentures, terminable at the option of the new Commercial Bank of 
Australia, those of the remaining 3 millions were offered 5 per cent 
preference shares. At a stroke, then, the failed bank prevented forced 
realisation, turned its pressing liabilities into share and debenture 
capital, and started again at once. 

The hope of the bank was, of course, that everything would be 
arranged to everybody’s satisfaction. The reconstruction was to be a 
triumph of modern invention; panics and resulting troubles were to 
be put in a limbo of horrors as far past as the instruments of the 
Inquisition, the bank itself was to rise anew, pheenix-like, and even 
before the ashes of the old one had been consumed. It was a pretty 
conceit, but the conceivers of the scheme left out one consideration. 
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They forgot, or disregarded, the bad effect of the scheme on the 
minds of depositors in other Australian banks. Naturally, these men 
and women, being made of flesh and blood, did not await their own 
possible cremation calmly; they ‘‘ran” for their money deposited in 
other Australian banks, lest these others also should put the clutches 
of an all-powerful majority upon their money and convert deposits into 
fixed capital. Reconstruction schemes under Australian law, for one 
thing, failed to bar the course of panic; they probably added some 
reason to the motive of fear which started the ‘runs ’”’ on other banks. 
The subsequent schemes of reconstruction have been less stringent. 

Next, the five days moratorium, decreed by the Victorian Govern- 
ment, failed to have the good effect intended. The Colonial Bank of 
Australasia took advantage of the indulgence so granted; but the fact 
was regarded with suspicion, and the press for money was so great that 
on the day fixed for reopening, May 5th, a notice of suspension had to 
be issued. Another modern ‘‘ dodge” for the prevention of panic was 
thus added to the other failures. 

Whether the act passed in New South Wales, early in May, to give 
the Government power to proclaim a Government guarantee for notes 
of banks in the Colony will do any good we have yet to see. It 
might harm the credit of any bank so propped up; might pull a weak 
Colony into difticulties of political finance ; might even further demoral- 
ise public feeling in Australia, which had already grown far too depend- 
ent on remedies and indulgences from above. 

When the panic had spread from Victoria to New South Wales, 
the London office of the Commercial Bank of Sydney telegraphed its 
ability to send gold to the assistance of the head office. Gold was 
accordingly sent and this was the first bank to send cash from London. 
Unfortunately, almost everything done to allay panic seemed to turn 
out badly. The very fact that ‘the Commercial of Sydney was the 
first to send out gold’’ was commented on in Lombard Street as 
‘‘a sign of weakness,” and, no doubt, telegrams were sent to that 
effect. Shortly afterwards, this very bank had to stop payments on 
instructions from Sydney. Nothing done outside, then, seemed to aid 
the banks in the Colonies. On the contrary, every piece of outside help 
intensified suspicion there. That the reconstructions can do good, beyond 
the good obtained by the avoidance of immediate and forced liquidation, 
there is reason to hope. 

One reason given for ‘reconstructing ”’ the deposits is that. when 
turned into Preference and Debenture capital, a market for the deposit- 
receipts so capitalised will be found. It may be so; but there is another 
side to the argument. Some of the Australian banks have passed 
through a bad time in consequence of the fall in the market values of 
their shares. Add to the capital and we get a wider surface to be 
so affected. But on the other hand, a larger share capital might give 
solidity to the market for such shares. It must not be left out of the 
record that all the failed banks call up more or less of the unpaid capital 
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for which holders of the shares are liable and this again will widen and 
solidify the share basis. Numbers of Australian shareholders, just now, 
are unable to pay a penny in liquidation of their liability for uncalled 
capital and the process is made as easy for them as possible, in the 
schemes of reconstruction, by spreading calls over long periods. It is 
only to be hoped for the sake of the credit of all Australian insti- 
tutions, that no measures will be passed by the Colonial Parliaments 
to mitigate that liability. Hnough damage has been done already by 
interference from above. 

ARTHUR ELLIs. 


AUSTRALIA UNDER PROTECTION. 


PROTECTION to native industries is a cardinal dogma in the political 
creed of the great majority of the working classes in Australia. By 
this feature they are mainly to be distinguished from the English type 
of the order to which they belong. Manhood suffrage combined with 
the compact organisation of labour which is in progress has already 
placed the fiscal and political destinies of Australasia in their hands. 
At the last General Election in Victoria more than double their 
number who had seats in the preceding Parliament were successful 
candidates ; and when the present Legislative Assembly in New South 
Wales was chosen it was found that one-third of the members were 
direct representatives of labour. As might be expected, these men are 
always able to turn the scale in a Parliamentary division against those 
opposed to the interests of their class. The latter fact is the only 
explanation of the Dibbs Government in Sydney, so soon after their 
accession to office, following in the wake of Victoria by introducing 
protection for the first time in the history of the parent Colony. The 
set of the tide is in the direction of restricting imports throughout 
the whole of Australasia, the Trades Union agitators being quite 
unanimous in their fiscal views. 

As Victoria has enjoyed for a longer period than any other Austral- 
asian Colony the opportunity of testing by practical experience the 
merits of protection—having adopted the system upwards of a quarter 
of a century ago—it may be convenient to glance at the actual results. 
It is often remarked with oracular assurance by the local protectionist 
politicians and journalists that economic methods suited to the 
requirements of an old country might prove ruinous in a new one. 
They quote John Stuart Mill as favouring the continuance of protection 
in a young community so long as may be necessary to develop its 
industries to maturity and supply all local manufacturing wants which 
can possibly be met from internal sources. But the influence of 
protection in Victoria on the growth of infant industries, on the 
distribution of population, on the proportion of exports to imports, on 
the cost of articles of consumption, and on the purchasing power of 
money gives an unqualified contradiction to Mill’s theory, despite the 
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apparently rapid and, until recently, apparently solid expansion of 
that Colony. A close study of the factors concerned in producing the 
semblance of prosperity in Victoria, which, for a time, was mistaken for 
reality, leads irresistibly to the conclusion that the marked activity 
witnessed, at intervals, in Colonial banking, Stock Exchange specu- 
lation, land booms, building manias, and manufactures had no more 
to do with protection as its cause than Tenterden steeple has to do 
with producing Goodwin sands. The reckoning of protectionists 
conveniently ignores the fact that £230,000,000 has been dug out of 
Victorian mines, that £44,000,000 of Government borrowings has been 
spent on public works in the Colony, that the latter sum has been 
supplemented by an addition of £17,000,000—chiefly from England,— 
invested in private enterprises, that over £3,000,000 in wool is exported 
annually, that considerable returns are derived from the export of 
cereals, dairy produce, and general inter-Colonial trade, and that the 
larger part ot £7,500,000—the yearly Government income—is put in 
circulation within the Colony. 

The origin of protection in Victoria is more easily described than 
defended. A few years after the discovery of gold in the Bendigo and 
Ballarat districts the alluvial diggings showed signs of approaching ex- 
haustion. Auriferous reefs, in every case, needed a larger amount of 
capital to work them than ordinary diggers could command. The bulk 
of those who had courted fortune in surface mining had been brought 
up to some handicraft in the United Kingdom or Continental Europe ; 
and failure in the hunt for gold meant for them the loss of their all. 
Some of them tried farming before their available means had come to 
anend. Those of a versatile turn who entered on this pursuit and 
were possessed of sufficient industry and patience thrived on the soil 
beyond their anticipations. A still larger number who lacked these 
qualities, however, failed. In the six years immediately following 
1856 the total number engaged in gold mining in the Colony dwindled 
to small proportions. The burning question of the hour then began 
to engage earnest attention: Could regular work be provided for the 
unlucky ones by founding, as widely as possible, the skilled industries 
to which they had been trained in the countries from which they had 
emigrated? This question was warmly discussed in and out of 
Parliament for an entire decade, and divided the Colonists into two 
opposing camps, the more intelligent classes being uniformly 
free traders. The less educated majority were gradually won over to 
protection by demagogues who unceasingly preached the advent of 
a working man’s millennium to believers in their fiscal panacea. The 
sceptical minority, on the other hand, predicted that a protective tariff 
would have the effect of ruining Colonial commerce without placing 
manufactures on a basis satisfactory either to employers or wage- 
earners. Unscrupulous Cleons, ever ready to flatter Demos and praise 
his errors as a short cut to their own political and financial advantage, 
at length succeeded in working up a majority in the people’s Chamber 
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in favour of the restriction of imports as ‘the settled policy of the 
country.’ Import merchants in Melbourne, however, formed a free- 
trade league with the object of bringing pressure to bear on the 
Legislative Council for the rejection of the proposed tariff measure. 
But the upper House, composed mostly of free traders, after having 
several times thrown out the bill, at length felt reluctantly compelled 
to surrender to the popular will. At the same time it is but fair to 
state that some advocates of the restrictive system in the Assembly 
supported it as a mere tentative expedient for temporarily nursing 
‘infant industries’ on the understanding that it should be given up 
when they were able to hold their own without artificial aid. These 
well-meaning novices had yet to learn, what has since been amply 
confirmed by events, that once a protective tariff is conceded by a 
Legislature, no bounds can be set to the demands of its supporters for 
increased prohibitory duties. 

The first protectionist tariff became law in Victoria in 1865 and 
remained unaltered for six years—an interval long enough, it might be 
supposed, to test its efficacy or, at least, to indicate its tendency. Yet 
no additional inquiry for labour could be traced to its influence, and to 
no perceptible extent had the volume of foreign imports been 
diminished by it. So far from the prohibitive tariff, at the end of the 
above-named period, having fostered any infant industry to a self- 
supporting condition, or having served the temporary purpose for 
which alone it was understood in some quarters to have been imposed, 
the results were quite the other way. Mr. (now Sir) Graham Berry, 
who was Colonial Treasurer in 1871, finding the industries so 
anxiously cared for by him too weak to progress unaided, resolved to 
afford them still more protection. Accordingly an addition of 10 per 
cent. was made to the duties already in force, and an equal impost was 
put on many articles which up to that time had been free. When 
Mr. Berry again became official head of the Treasury, six years 
later, in 1878, the industries for whose emergence from babyhood 
he had so long and anxiously laboured were still to be seen in their 
former state of infantile feebleness. But although the proof was 
overwhelming that protection was utterly powerless to foster them 
to independence of State aid, Mr. Berry swept into his protectionist 
net every import which had escaped his prohibitory tariff in 1871, 
while duties which had previously existed were increased.! Indeed, 
so recently as June, 1892, the mischievous results of the system were 
further exemplified under the agency of the same gentleman in a yet 
more remarkable manner. At that date Sir Graham Berry, who was 
once more Treasurer of Victoria in the late Shiels Ministry, proposed 
and carried fresh taxes in the Legislative Assembly. This course was 
deemed necessary by the avowed impossibility of the Colonial Govern- 
ment continuing to meet the half-yearly interest on their heavy 
indebtedness to British lenders without creating new sources of 


1 Victoria and its Metropolis (McCarron, Bird, and Co.), p. 417. 
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taxation. But the idea of cutting down the disproportionately large 
salaries of the Governor, the Ministers, the members of the lower 
House, the Agent-General, and other highly-paid functionaries does not 
seem to have occurred to him. A great part of the late Treasurer’s 
former taxation increased the cost of clothing, furniture, and other 
manufactures to the people, who belong chiefly to the working classes. 
Under his most recent turn of the fiscal screw the food of the majority 
is still more heavily taxed, the new burdens, like the old ones, being 
felt most severely by the poor. Great irritation has been caused by 
the augmented stock import tax to farmers in New South Wales and 
Queensland sending sheep and cattle into Victoria. Cattle are now 
taxed 30s. per head, sheep 2s., and horses 50s. per head. A duty of 7s. 
per 100 lbs. of beef and mutton and of 10s. per 100 lbs. of pork has also 
been passed. These new and excessive imposts were voted by seventy 
against seventeen votes in the people’s Chamber of Victoria. An Oxford 
man resident in the Colony has not inaptly parodied as follows the 
well-known lines in the ‘ Devil’s Walk’ by Porson, to express his 
contempt for the political ignorance which perpetuates protection in 
Victoria, despite the evils it inflicts on the community :— 









‘ Down the river did glide with wind and with tide, 
A pig with great celerity, 
And the devil grinn’d, as he saw with a smile 
That it cut its own throat,—and he thought all the while 
Of Victoria’s protective prosperity !’ 


A few instances may be cited of the actual working of the protect- 
ive tariff in raising the prices of protected articles to consumers 
without enlarging the area of remunerative employment to labour, Nail- 
making is a protected trade whose growth has not been in proportion 
to the high tariff by which it is protected. A few years ago there were 
two factories in Victoria engaged in this industry, employing nine men 
and six boys. The duty on imported horse nails for the encouragement 
of the native production of these articles was £12 per ton, and on 
other kinds of nails it was £3 per ton. In 1889 another factory was 
started but remained unsuccessful until the duty on descriptions other 
than horse nails was raised from £3 to £5, when the proprietor began 
to make profits. A fourth factory was established on the report of the 
industry having become financially successful. According to the latest 
accounts the total number of hands now occupied in this branch is 
eighteen men and twelve boys. The annual production by these 
employees is only 1000 tons of wire nails, and about 200 tons of other 
sorts of nails. For the privilege of maintaining a mere handful of men 
and boys carrying on this particular industry local consumers have to 
pay no less than £26,722 a year beyond what nails would cost them 
if there were no protective duties. This amount includes the duty 
actually paid in a recent year on imported nails, which very largely 
exceeded in amount those manufactured in the Colony, notwithstand- 
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ing the high tariff by which the native article was protected. If this 
extra cost upon the amount of nails of Victorian manufacture and the 
quantity imported which is due to protection be divided by the eighteen 
men and twelve boys, for supporting whom the duty is expressly levied, 
it will be found equivalent to paying for each hand nearly £900 per 
annum! But it usually happens in protected countries that the 
working man has to be content with less than a tithe of that rate of 
remuneration, the remaining ninetenths going into the pockets of his 
employers and a few importers. A similar story might be told, with 
variations, of other protected Colonial industries. 

The revenue from customs duties before the occurrence of the 
existing ‘trade depression in the Colony amounted to £2,879,830. 
This sum the inhabitants were compelled to pay, directly, for permission 
to exchange the products of their labour for commodities which they 
desired to import from the outside world. Those engaged in the 
business of importing of course paid the amount exacted by the 
customs in the first instance. It is needful to bear in mind, for the 
purposes of the present estimate, that there are two profits, and some- 
times three, after goods imported land in the Colony and before they 
reach the retail customer. We are well within the mark in reckoning 
the profit of the importer at 20 per cent. and that of the retailer at 
33} per cent. £100 in duty paid by the importer would thus be charged 
to the retailer at £120 and by the latter to the consumer at £160. 
According to this calculation £2,879,830 originally paid in duty, and 
refunded by consumers, with the profits of the importer and the 
retailer charged on the duty, alone would amount to £4,607,728. To 
this direct cost of protective duties, with the profits of middle men 
calculated upon them, must be added a percentage equal to the higher 
prices of protected manufactures produced in Victoria, which would 
have been turned out of the local factories or imported into the Colony 
at lower prices had there been no protective tariff. There must also 
be included the profit of the middleman on the latter estimated excess 
of price. The amount representing this further advance has been 
put at £2,500,000, as approximately correct. But to be perfectly 
safe we can reduce it to £2,000,000. Adding this to £4,607,728— 
the amount of the customs duties and the profits of importers and 
retailers on these duties which are paid by consumers——we arrive at 
the direct ascertainable cost of protection to the population of Victoria, 
which is no less than £6,607,728 per annum. There is still, however, 
excluded from the reckoning a probably larger indirect loss due to the 
influence of protection in diverting production from more profitable 
industries on the soil to those less profitable in the towns. But of this 
I purposely refrain from taking any account in figures, that protec- 
tionists may have whatever advantage there is in an extremely 
moderate statement of facts. The total estimated population of 
Victoria in recent years, with which this calculation is concerned, was 
1,118,077. If the large financial burden imposed on the Victorian 
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people by the protective system be divided by their numbers, it will 
be found that the cost of protective duties levied per head of the 
inhabitants amounts to £5 18s. per annum. This means that every 
father of a family of four children in the Colony has to pay £35 8s. 
per annum out of his earnings in order to maintain protection. By a 
strange infatuation the working classes of Victoria ignore the fact that 
this heavy impost is paid for the most part by themselves.!. They 
seem to imagine that it is borne by people of a wealthier class—40,000 
landowners and other capitalists—whom they euphemistically classify 
under the title of ‘the consumer.’ It must not be forgotten that, 
included in the above estimate of the cost of protection to consumers, 
is the amount necessary for carrying on the public services of the 
Colony, which, in the absence of protection, would be derived from 
taxes raised for purely revenue purposes. But my contention is that 
had the same effort been made to develop the immense resources of 
the soil which has been directed to building up by high tariffs town 
industries, the aggregate wealth of the country would have been 
enormously increased. Out of the augmented fund of Colonial wealth 
created by the culture of natural products for which there is a profit- 
able market in Europe, the taxpayers could have more easily borne 
the amount levied for revenue out of an income and a land tax, than 
they can now bear the oppressive burdens cast upon them by pro- 
tection. 

What consideration does each head of a family of four get in return 
for this compulsory payment of £35 8s. abstracted from his scanty 
earnings? The working classes of Victoria number about 56,000. 
The hands similarly employed in the factories and workshops of New 
South Wales were fewer by about 10,000 than those in Victoria before 
protection was introduced into the parent Colony by the present (Dibbs) 
Government. It may be assumed, therefore, that the latter number 
would represent the men, women, and children in Victoria who are 
especially indebted to protection for employment, as 46,000 workpeople 
were employed in the sister Colony under the régime of free trade. It 
is interesting to know what tax per head the employment of these 
privileged 10,000 persons entails upon the Victorian population as a 
whole. It was shown above, that £6,607,728 is roughly the direct cost 
of protection to Victoria, and it has been ascertained that in the trades 
of the Colony whose existence is mainly dependent on that fiscal policy 
women and children are principally employed. Let the sum first 
named be divided by the 10,000 persons thus representing, chiefly, the 
labour of adult females and children directly indebted to protection for 
work, and the amount paid by the whole community for the support of 
this minority of workers called into existence by protection is reached. 
Each individual of this favoured number of protected workers, taken 
indiscriminately, represents £660 18s. 5d. annually extracted from the 
pockets of the taxpayers. This is surely a prodigious tax to pay for 


1 Max Hirsch on Free Trade versus Protection in Australia. 
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protected labour, and it is paid mostly by the working classes of 
Victoria for the illusive honour of providing inferior grades of employ- 
ment for this insignificant, unproductive, and worse than superfluous 
contingent of labour, in order that a few manufacturers and importers 
may be enriched by the expenditure. To assume, however, that, but 
for protection, these nondescript workers would be doing nothing is 
absurd. There are thousands engaged in unprofitable local factory 
work in the Colony who would, by the introduction of free import trade, 
be transferred, in the interest of the Colony as well as to their own 
benefit, to more necessary and better wage-earning occupations, such as 
building trades, dairy farming, wine-growing, orchard-keeping, olive 
and tobacco cultivation, kc. The wealth of the country is decreased by 
millions through the operation of protection in the manner just 
explained. 

But it is by no means the rule that protection enriches the Colonial 
employer, his more frequent experience being that of ultimate loss 
and disappointment, if not of absolute failure. In 1873 the Victorian 
Legislature imposed a duty on imported woollen piece-goods of 10 per 
cent., under which four mills were started and paid dividends. There 
was an addition of 5 per cent. to the duty a few years afterwards and 
this brought about the ruin of the mills. The extra duty tempted 
fresh investors to embark in woollen manufactures. The four mills in- 
creased to nine. The trade was overdone. Several establishments 
either closed or went into liquidation, notwithstanding that the duty 
on woollen imports was raised from 15 to 20 per cent. Heedless of 
the lessons of experience, the cry arose from woollen manufacturers for 
still more protection against what was alleged to be competition with 
inferior woollen importations. The industry would be satisfied with 
nothing less than an increase of the import duty to 30 per cent., and to 
this astonishing proposal Mr. Gillies, when Premier and Treasurer a 
few years since, assented, although professing free-trade principles! 
This concession he made in the face of strong representations from 
apparel and slop-makers, who stated that so serious a restriction in their 
choice of materials as the increased duty involved would kill their trade. 
The Premier yielded to the demands of an industry employing only 734 
hands, and ignored those proceeding from an industry employing 4,344 
hands. Yet by the step he took the one industry was unfavourably af- 
fected without the position of the other being materially improved. — [1 
is an interesting commentary on the addition to the tariff by the Gillies 
Government that it very appreciably raised the cost of living, especially 
to persons earning small wages. The State Railway labourers sent « 
deputation to the Railway Commissioners to ask for an extra 6d. pei 
day in consequence. The petitioners based their demand on the fact 
that the action of Parliament in increasing the tariff had compelled 
them to pay 3s. a week more than previously for the bare necessaries 
of life. They told the Commissioners that protective customs duties 
as they then stood filched from their slender wages, altogether, no less 
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than 8s. per week or £20 16s. per annum. The police also demanded 
increased pay on account of the increased cost of living, and especially 
of clothing from the same cause. A leading Victorian farmer, not 
without reason, has publicly declared that ‘if the taxes imposed by 
protection were levied openly and in a direct form in the Colony 
revolution and bloodshed would ensue.”! 

Carriage-building, boot-making, the manufacture of machinery, 
furniture, and other branches of local trade’are seriously injured in the 
same way and from similar causes.?_ So truly does Mr. Goldwin Smith 
remark on the McKinley tariff: ‘ Protectionist legislators, indeed, have 
a tangled web to weave. ... There is a natural antagonism between the 
protected manufacture and the protected producers of the raw materials 
of manufactures which it is impossible to conceal.’ Despite the im- 
portunate calls for more-and yet more protection for local industries 
still hopelessly struggling for independence in State leading-strings, 
the system fails alike to diminish imports which directly compete with 
protected goods and to increase the volume of locally manufactured 
exports. 

We have a grave symptom of the unsoundness of the Victorian 
tariff in the fact that concurrently with the dangerous expansion of the 
imports of the Colony there is an equally unsatisfactory contraction 
of its exports. In the twenty-two years between 1868 and 1890, im- 
ports into Victoria in the former year, per head of the population, were 
£20 1s. 9d., against £20 11s. 9d. in the latter year. The value of ex- 
ported articles produced in Victoria in the same period gradually de- 
clined, and has not appreciably improved since. In 1868 the value of 
Victorian products exported was at the rate of £17 12s. 10d.-per head, 
and in 1890 it was only £9 4s. per head Yet the root-principle of protec- 
tion, according to its votaries, is that in order to be prosperous a country 
should export more than it imports.* The protectionist tariff system 
has aimed at building up the town at the expense of the country, although 
the latter is the chief and enduring source of national wealth. It tends 
to draw away the farming population from reproductive labour on the 
soil to populous centres in the hope of getting more highly-paid employ- 
ment in factories. This hope, however, is too often doomed to disap- 
pointment, and the victims in many cases are seen at length drifting 
into the ranks of the unemployed, the wilfully indolent, and the vicious, 
who harry the Government periodically into borrowing excessively from 
England in order to provide them with employment on public works. 
Indeed it is not uncommon for Ministers to respond to the appeal of this 
motley crowd in the respect just alluded to as the price of securing their 


1 The Melbourne Argus. 

2 Hayter’s Victorian Year-Book, under the head of ‘ Victorian Tariff, 1888-89,’ 
vol. ii., and 1890-91, vol. ii. 

3 In 1891-2 imports into Victoria receded, partly owing to investors refusing to 
lend more money to the Victorian Government, and partly owing to the depressed 
state of mercantile credit in the Colony. 
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votes at the next parliamentary election under manhood suffrage. The 
wasteful expenditure of public loans indirectly resulting from the prepon- 
derance of power which protection puts in the hands of a class pre- 
sents, at best, a wretched travesty of prosperity. Land in a protected 
Colony under the influence of large and frequent public loans encour- 
aged by proletariate clamour acquires a fictitious value, and is cut up 
and built upon by speculators far beyond the actual wants of the popu- 
lation. The morbid excitement which thus results breeds in multi- 
tudes discontent with honest and sober occupation. In the general 
scramble for sudden wealth which follows, not a few are tempted to 
commit fraud. Reputations are blighted, and mercantile confidence 
gives place to general financial distrust. This is a literal description 
of what has lately occurred in Victoria. The evil has spread with more 
or less force to New South Wales and Queensland. But the oldest and 
strongest citadel of protection, as might be expected, has suffered most. 
While New South Wales continued loyal to free trade she showed a 
marked advance in all departments of productive industry compared 
with an opposite tendency apparent in Victoria. But unless protection 
is nipped in the bud in the parent Colony only a downgrade movement 
can be looked for, such as has already reversed the wheels of progress 
in Victoria. Under free trade in New South Wales employment was 
given to a much larger number than fill the ranks of labour in Victoria 
under so-called protective safeguards. One man settled on the soil 
requires two men to supply his manifold wants, and it stands to reason 
that extensive land, sheep, and cattle culture in a free-trade country 
must give employment to an immensely larger proportion of workers than 
can be employed in protected industries, in a country where these are 
artificially fostered by high tariffs to the neglect of farming pursuits. 
In the five years 1885-9 the population of Victoria, under protection, 
only increased at the rate of 16 per cent., while that of New South 
Wales, under free trade, increased at the rate of 32 per cent. 

Trade restrictionists never cease to affirm that ¢ree trade tends to 
reduce wages to starvation point. Itis one of their cant sayings that 
if protection were abolished the Colonial market would be flooded with 
the cheap products of foreign ‘ pauper labour,’ and that wages, in con- 
sequence, would sink to the Chinese level. But if protectionist reasoning 
held good, the scale of remuneration to labour ought to be lower in New 
South Wales before the recent adoption of a protective tariff in that 
Colony than in Victoria. Reference to the tables of the Government 
Statist of Victoria, however, shows that average public salaries in 
Victoria are lower than they were in New South Wales as a free-trade 
Colony : 


Post and Education 
a : Police. Railways. Telegraph. Department. 
WIGEORIOsccic rau vececens S145... SUES ccaess SEIS -...--- £148 per annum. 
New South Wales .... 182 ..... 1S: eee Rees 225.05 121 Pe 


If our comparison be extended to rates of wages in general employ- 
ments in Victoria, and we take the decade 1878-88, statistics exhibit 
No. 10.—vou. 11 : 4 
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striking results. Excluding domestic servants, out of 121 different in- 
dustries fifty-eight are recorded in which no change of wages took place 
within that period. The alterations in wages in the other branches of 
labour, however, may be classified as follows :— 








Decrease of 





Increase of 










Hence in the ten years wages fell in thirty-four trades, mainly com- 
prising those which are protected, despite the terrorism of strikes which 
Trades Unionism has put in operation to raise the scale of remuneration. 
It may also be stated that under the ‘fiscal system, which is credited with 
being specially framed to protect the interests of the labouring classes 
of Victoria, there is a large army of workers who either work in their 
own houses or in those of sweaters ; and, after toiling from twelve to 
fourteen hours per day, many of these do not earn more than a miser- 
able pittance of 1s. 6d. to 2s. Od. per day, their average pay being 
about 1}d. per hour. Putting forth their utmost effort they are rarely 
able to earn more than 15s. per week of seventy-two hours which in a 
country of high cost of living and reduced purchasing power of wages like 
Victoria does not represent in value two-thirds of the same amount in 
England. Itisa poor tribute to the intelligence and self-reliance of any 
people in presence of such economic abuses specially rife among a section 
of the working classes in a Colony claiming as the glory of its fiscal system 
that it guards, above all things, the welfare of labour, that. working 
men should allow themselves to be persistently hoodwinked by dema- 
gogues, in as well as out of the Government, who are ignorant of the 
simplest elements of political economy. These stump politicians go on 
piling up duties as a panacea for all the ills of labour, although 
it must be obvious to every reflecting person that the very advantages 
falsely promised by protection recede from view as the import tavriff 
increases. 

Protectionist empirics are constantly offering the example of the 
United States for the imitation of Victoria, apparently forgetful of the 
fact that the great Republic advances in population, manufactures, 
commerce, and wealth in spite of past. fiscal extravagances and not 
in consequence of them. Besides, there can be no means of comparing a 
single Colony having a population of little more than a million,—which 
erects protective barriers against all other Australasian Colonies—with 
a country having a population of 65,000,000 spread over forty States 
and Territories which are practically governed by free-trade principles 

































' A St. Louis journal states that the immediate effect of the McKinley tariff in 
the United States was to reduce the wages of millions of workmen from 5 to 20 per 
cent., taking the purchasing power of the paper dollar as a test of value. 
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in their mercantile relations with each other. Intelligent Americans 
themselves keenly appreciate the untrammelled free-trade connection 
which binds the States together, and smile at the ridiculous spectacle 
of one or two small Australasian Colonies in close proximity to each 
other carrying on an exhausting tariff war against each other. Simi- 
larly, the 5,000,000 of people inhabiting the several provinces of the 
Canadian’Dominion are all unfettered in their trade relations with 
each other from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Arctic Sea to 
the United States border. 

At a late meeting of Victorian farmers hostile to the prevailing 
customs tariff the chairman, speaking for many of his class who had be- 
come convinced of the false character of the prospects which protection 
holds out to them, said that ‘ to encourage artisans employed in making 
engines and carriages, instead of encouraging the farmers to raise 
natural products wherewith to purchase such articles, is to waste the 
money represented by the extra cost as completely as if it were thrown 
into Hobson’s Bay.’ MATTHEW MACFIE 


THE HOMESTEAD STRIKE. 


HoMEsTEAD is a town of some 10,000 inhabitants on the banks of 
the Alleghany River, a few miles above the city of Pittsburg. Although 
politically an independent borough, it is virtually a suburb of 
Pittsburg, and is a part of the great iron manufacturing region of 
which that city is the centre. It has been built up within the last ten 
years. In 1880 the population was less than a thousand; in 1890 it 
was nearly 8,000 ; in 1892 it was between 11,000 and 12,000. 

The rapid growth of Homestead was caused by the development of 
the Carnegie Steel Works at this point. The Steel Company is a 
limited partnership, manufacturing iron and steel, not only at 
Homestead, but at a number of other places in and about the city of 
Pittsburg. The total number of persons employed by the Company 
is stated to have been some 13,000. At Homestead itself, 
some 3,800 men were employed; and the population of the town 
consisted almost exclusively of the workmen in the steel works, and 
the tradesmen who purveyed food, drink, and lodging to them. The 
business at Homestead is chiefly the manufacture of steel structural 
materials, used largely in fire-proof buildings. At the time of the 
great strike the Company was also engaged in making armour plate, 
under contract with the United States Government, for vessels of the 
navy. The: Carnegie Company has taken a very large part in the 
extraordinary development of the iron and steel industry in the 
United States in the last ten years, and the facts just stated indicate 
how enormous is the scale upon which its operations are conducted. 

The chairman of the Company, and its manager during the strike, 
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was Mr. H. C. Frick, who had become manager within a few years. 
He had been for many years engaged in the manufacture of coke (the 
Carnegie Company, it may be remarked, has large coke works of its 
own), and in that industry had been engaged in bitter conflicts with his 
workmen. The story of the struggle between the coke manufacturers 
and their employees, with its accompaniments of riot, violence, and 
bloodshed, is long and obscure. The men were beaten; and Mr. Frick 
had come from the conflict with a reputation not likely to promote 
friendly feeling among his employees in the Carnegie Works. 

The Amalgamated Iron and Steel Association is one of the oldest 
and best known of the Trades Unions of the United States. In its 
present shape it dates from the year 1876, when it was formed by the 
amalgamation of three independent organisations. Originally its 
members were iron workers only; but with the development of the 
steel industry, closely connected as it was with the iron industry, steel 
workers also became members of the Association. It is a firm and 
well-defined organisation, divided into districts over the country. As 
a Trades Union it is still in the exclusively militant stage. Its rules 
provide for stated contributions, and for strike pay at the rate of 
$4.00 per week ; but apparently make no provision for sick pay or out 
of work pay. It is strongest in Pittsburg and the region immediately 
about ; outside of Pittsburg it is much stronger in the eastern parts of 
the country than in the western. Even in Pittsburg a number of 
important works are non-union; and before the great struggle, two 
large establishments belonging to the Carnegie Company were non- 
union. Some other very large establishments of the East are 
non-union. The indications are that the Amalgamated Association 
has lost ground within the last ten years. It has 24,000 or 25,000 
members. 

The steel manufacture is a new and growing industry, and the 
different establishments engaged in it are in different stages of 
development. Consequently the wages arrangements for the 
Amalgamated men in steel works were ‘ local’; that is to say, the men 
in each mill arranged an independent scale of prices with their 
individual employers. In the iron industry, which has reached a more 
settled stage, scales are ‘ general,’ the same rates being fixed for all 
the men working in the mills of a given district. The relations 
between the Amalgamated Association at Homestead and the 
Company had been fixed in July, 1889, when a wages scale had been 
agreed upon, to endure for three years. The scale was a sliding scale, 
the workmen being paid so much a ton, and the rate varying with the 
selling price of steel billets, one of the crudest products of the mills. 
The sliding scale system is universally followed by the Amalgamated 
Association, and it always has a provision for a ‘minimum;’ that is, 
a point below which tonnage wages were not to decline as the price 
went down. The minimum fixed in 1889 was $25.00 per ton. 

Such was the situation at the beginning of 1892. Early in that year 
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the firm intimated to the workmen that it desired a rearrangement of 
the scale. During the early months of the year some desultory nego- 
tiations took place between the workmen and the Company. The 
Company desired the workmen to submit a new scale, and proposed a 
reduction in tonnage rates, and inthe minimum. The agreement of 1889 
was to expire on the 30th of June. One month before that date, on the 
30th of May, the Company, somewhat suddenly, made a brief but 
sufficiently explicit proposal to the men. Upon that proposal the 
struggle turned. The men were requested to give an answer not later 
than June 24th, and were informed that the scales which accompanied 
the proposal were the most liberal that could be offered. Mr. Frick in 
a letter communicating the proposals to the superintendent said: ‘ We 
do not care whether the men belong to the Union or not, nor do we 
choose to interfere. He may belong to as many Unions or organisa- 
tions as he pleases, but we think our employees at Homestead Steel 
Works would fare much better working under the system in vogue at 
Edgar-Thomson and Du-Quesne,’—two non-union works operated by 
the Company. 

The essential changes in the proposal of the Company were three. 
First, a reduction in the tonnage rates. Next, the minimum price, 
below which wages were not to fluctuate, was lowered from $25 to 
$22.00. Finally the scale was to endure until January lst, 1894, and 
so was to terminate in mid-winter and not, as before, in mid-summer. 

As to the first of these points, the reduction in rates per ton, it was 
stated by the Company that the improvements in machinery which had 
been made since 1889 increased the number of tons produced per 
man, and so caused the wages of many of the tonnage men to be very 
high. In the testimony given before the committees of the Federal 
Legislature (both the House and the Senate appointed committees to 
investigate the strike) there was little disposition among the men to 
deny the truth of this statement. On the contrary, it was stated by 
the men as well as by the Company, that great improvements had been 
made at the Carnegie Works, that they were equipped with better 
machinery than other establishments, and that their output was greater. 
The superintendent told the Congressional Committee that their works 
were ‘ the finest in the world, the best built, and the most automatic. 
We can produce, at least in some of our compartments, fifty per cent. 
more with the same amount of hours.’ The men indeed believed that 
the profits of the Company were large, which probably was true, and 
that they were entitled to some share in these profits. Judged by 
the scale of the market rate of wages for work of similar difficulty 
elsewhere, some of the men were largely overpaid. Some of the 
leading workmen received very large earnings indeed,—#6.00, $8.00, 
even 310.00 per working day. There is evidence, too, that the im- 


provements in machinery had caused the element of skill in the 
individual workman to be of less importance than in previous years. 
As matters stood at Homestead, the work done by most of the so-called 
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skilled workmen was so far aided by machinery as to require no long 
training or peculiar skill ; any man of clear head and vigorous physique 
could learn to do it in a comparatively short space of time. 

A reduction in the minimum price for the sliding scale was admitted 
to be reasonable in view of the steady decline in the price of steel 
billets. The Company originally proposed $22.00 as the minimum 
point ; later, it offered to raise the minimum to $23.00. The men 
offered a minimum of $24.00. It is probable that if this had been 
the sole point in dispute, it would have been easy to reach an 
agreement. 

The change by which the agreement was to expire on January Ist 
instead of on July 1st aroused most opposition and bitterness among the 
men. The Company alleged as the ground for this change, that their 
contracts were usually made for the calendar year, and that it was 
necessary for them to have wages settled for the same period, and not 
liable to change in the middle of the year. The summer months, 
moreover, were the active season in building operations, and a re- 
arrangement of the scale on the 1st of July was disturbing. The men, 
upon the other hand, looked upon the change in the date as a direct 
menace to them. A strike or interruption of work was a much more 
serious matter to them in mid-winter than in mid-summer, and they 
were convinced that the Company meant to secure a tactical advantage 
over them. Both sides probably wished to have the dates fixed so as 
to give them the advantage in negotiation. The men wanted the 
summer date, because they knew that July and August were the busy 
months, and that a stoppage would cause more loss to the Company at 
that time than in mid-winter. The Company was probably desirous of 
carrying on its negotiations at a time when the men would be more 
loth to be deprived of employment. The men offered to sign an 
agreement running over five or six years; but the Company naturally 
was unwilling to bind itself for so long a time. 

These proposals, as already said, were submitted to the men on the 
30th of May. It may be noted that they were submitted in the form 
of a letter by the chairman, Mr. Frick, to the superintendent of the 
works, and that the Amalgamated Association was ignored in the 
communication. But this point seems to have played no part in the 
struggle. The recognition of the Union, which has often been the vital 
point in American labour struggles, here played no part. The officers of 
the Company offered to meet and did meet committees representing the 
Union, and virtually carried on negotiations with them. 

No action was taken by the men until within a day or two of the 
date which Mr. Frick’s letter fixed as the latest at which an answer 
would be accepted. On the 23rd of June, one day before the limit 
fixed, a committee of twenty-five went to the offices of the Company at 
Pittsburg, and held a conference with the manager and the superin- 
tendent. Before the investigating committees, the men said that the 
cause of the late date of the conference was the necessity or desirability 
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of referring the questions in dispute from the Homestead lodge to the 
general convention of the Amalgamated Association, which met in June. 
Very likely, simple procrastination and indecision added to the delay. 
The conference resulted in nothing. Neither side was willing to make 
any concessions upon the important points. When it ended, it was 
clear that a fight was coming. The men believed that the Company 
had intended to force the fight from the start. They had the feeling 
that the Company had made a proposal which it knew would not be 
accepted, with the intention of bringing on a struggle that should end in 
driving the Amalgamated Association out of Homestead. Probably the 
manager had no clear intention of this sort, but was not unwilling 
to fight, and get rid of the Amalgamated Association, if the occasion 
arose. Many other establishments have become non-union in recent 
years ; an adjustment which naturally suits the tastes of the employer 
under any circumstances, and which was especially welcome to the Car- 
negie Company in view of the temper of the Amalgamated Association 
as shown in the strike that followed. Certain it is, that the Company did 
not go out of its way to secure a peaceable settlement. The chairman 
is described as a cold, stern man of unyielding temper ; and _ his experi- 
ence in the coke works, and the long struggle which there resulted in 
the complete defeat of the Union element, did not encourage the men to 
hope for easy negotiations with him. At the conference of June 24th, he 
left the room in impatience soon after the men appeared, his superin- 
tendent being left to continue the discussion on his own authority. No 
doubt a man of action must fret at the incongruity of a conference with 
an unwieldy committee of twenty-five slow-headed workmen. But with 
tact, patience, friendliness of bearing, the cultivation of a spirit of 
confidence and good-will, it is possible—whether probable, who can 
say ?—that the struggle might have been avoided ; and these qualities 
were conspicuously absent in the manager. 

The number of men affected by the sliding scale, and by the 
proposed agreement of 1892, was not large. Out of a total of some 
3,800 men employed at Homestead, only about 800 were members of 
the Amalgamated Association; and of these, again, only 330 were 
affected by the reductions. With nine-tenths of the employees there 
was no dispute. In fact, agreements for fixed pay running over three 
years, from 1892 to 1895, were entered upon with other classes of 
skilled workmen, such as engineers, blacksmiths, carpenters. The 
great majority of the employees therefore were in no way directly 
involved in the struggle. 

As the Ist of July approached, the works were shut down. On 
the 29th and 30th of June, in one department after another, the fires 
were allowed to go out, and a dead silence succeeded the accustomed 
roar and clangour. The specific form which the struggle assumed was 
that of a lockout. No agreement had been reached with the skilled 
workmen of the Amalgamated Association, and the works were closed. 

Even before the conference of June 23rd put an end to all hope of 
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a peaceful solution, some preparations for a struggle were made by the 
Company. A high board fence had been built about the works, and 
electric search lights had been put in. Much more important and 
significant was the action of the Company in providing for a large 
force of guards for the works. Before the conference of June 24th, as 
early as June 15th, the manager had begun correspondence with the 
Pinkerton Detective Agency for securing a number of armed men to 
guard the works. Immediately after the conference, on the 25th, Mr. 
Frick gave a definitive order to the agency. A force of 300 men was 
engaged, who were to act as guards in starting the works on the 6th 
of July. 

A word may be said as to this Pinkerton Agency, which has played 
so prominent a part in many industrial struggles. Pinkerton’s National 
Detective Agency, to give the full name of the firm, began as a private 
detective agency, furnishing watchmen and detectives to persons who 
might need the services of such persons. In recent years it has 
undertaken to furnish guards to railroad corporations and other large 
employers who feared that their property might be endangered in 
contests with the workmen. The resort made to this sort of private 
army (which, it should be noticed, has a permanent nucleus of 
only a few men, and at its largest numbers only 300) is due to the 
weakness of the civil authorities, and to their impotence in checking 
disorder and lawlessness. That weakness again is caused no doubt 
in part by the truckling of politicians to the labourers and labour 
organisations. But it is due in much greater degree to the simple fact 
that the ordinary machinery of justice and police was not devised 
with any expectation of meeting serious tumult. In the large cities 
there is a police force which often is barely sufficient to enforce the 
ordinary protection of the law. Outside of cities, the enforcement of 
the law and the suppression of disorder is in the hands of the sheriff 
and of his deputies. The sheriff's duties are chiefly of a formal sort 
in the enforcement of suits and judicial proceedings. His deputies 
are mild and inoffensive personages. The authority to summon a 
posse of citizens is hardly more than a form. A serious exigency 
unhorses him. Under such conditions large employers, having great 
property interests at stake, are inevitably tempted to call upon an 
agency which furnishes guards, supposed to be trained, for the pro- 
tection of their property from destruction. During the strikes in the 
coke regions, to which reference was made a few moments ago, Mr. 
Frick had hired these guards, and had secured effective aid from them : 
an experience which helps to account for the prompt resort to them in 
this case. On the other hand, the hatred of the labour classes against 
the Pinkertons, as they are called, is beyond description. They are 
regarded as vile hirelings, assassins employed by monopolists for the 
oppression of the labouring man. 

So far as the Carnegie Works are concerned, the experience of the 
Company in 1889, when the scale which terminated in 1892 had been 
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fixed, gave some ground for despair as to the probable efficacy of the 
ordinary civil authorities. At the time when the agreement of 1889 
was formed, there had been a strike. The workmen took possession 
of the establishment. About 150 deputy sheriffs were then sent to 
Homestead from Pittsburg, the county seat; they were driven away 
summarily, and were not permitted to enter the works. In 1889 the 
workmen’s terms had been accepted, and there had been no long 
strike. But evidently the Company had in 1892 no expectation that 
the civil authorities would be effective before the lockout began, and 
Pinkerton guards were engaged. 

When the struggle fairly set in, the men took complete possession 
of the town. The lodges of the Amalgamated Association appointed 
an Advisory Committee, which ruled the place with an iron rod. A 
mass meeting of all the workmen in the employ of the Company was 
held, at which it was resolved to remain out until an agreement was 
reached with the Amalgamated Association. The Company stated 
later that this action was taken under fear of violence from the 
Amalgamated men; the latter said their comrades stood by them from 
real sympathy and devotion. Probably there is a degree of truth in 
both statements. At all events, the whole population, from the mayor 
down, was with the strikers. The works of the Company were 
surrounded, and guards were posted about them. A few watchmen 
and clerks employed by the Company were permitted to remain within. 
No strikers attempted to enter the works, but no outsider was per- 
mitted to approach them. 

The sheriff was formally notified by the attorneys of the Company 
on the 4th of July that its property was unlawfully interfered with, 
and he duly issued his proclamation calling on all persons, in the 
usual phraseology, to abstain from unlawful acts. On the next day, 
the 5th of July, the sheriff having issued his summons to citizens 
to attend him as a posse, went to Homestead in person, and en- 
deavoured to do his duty. He had a conference at Homestead with 
the Advisory Committee and the leaders of the men, and evidently 
thought he had reached an agreement with them by which he was to 
be allowed to put his deputies in the works. He succeeded in gathering 
together a dozen righteously-minded persons and dispatched them 
to Homestead ; but when this squad reached the place, it was promptly 
hustled out of the town with something more than persuasion. 

The truth is that the workmen took complete and absolute 
possession of the town and of the works, and proposed to retain 
possession until the Company gave in. No non-union man, no outsider 
of any sort, was to be allowed to enter; the works were to be closely 
guarded ; the contest presented itself to them as one simply of waiting 
and endurance, in which the competition of other workmen was under 
no circumstances to be permitted. The works of the Company, it 
should be said, were not injured to the slightest extent ; no particle of 
machinery was tampered with, no injury of any sort was done. After 
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the bloody events of the 6th of July, in the course of which the fence 
around the works was destroyed in part, that fence was rebuilt by the 
men. There seems to have been little drunkenness during the entire 
struggle. If they were mad and lawless, there was at least method 
in their madness. Nothing better illustrates their position and their 
feeling than the following note, which was sent on the 2nd of July to 
the assistant superintendent. It may be given verbatim :— 


‘Mr. E. F. Woop, Assistant Superintendent. 

‘Tt has been noticed that the gas! is burning in the two lime- 
stone furnaces, No. 2, O. H. [open hearth] department. This action has 
greatly excited a number of our men, and there is a large number who 
on account of its being pay day cannot be held in check. If the gas 
is not shut off, we cannot be held responsible for any act that may be 
committed. 

‘ Respectfully submitted, 
‘ ADvIsoRY COMMITTEE. 


The town was regularly picketed. The force of 4,000 men was 
divided into divisions or watches. The river front, the railway stations 
and the main gates to the works were put in charge of steady men. 
The strikers methodically set to work at once to preserve order and 
protect the property, and to prevent any non-union man from entering 
the town or the works. , 

The Company, in anticipation of tactics of this sort, had engaged 
its force of 300 watchmen from the Pinkerton Detective Agericy. The 
intention was to introduce these watchmen secretly into the works ; 
then to introduce non-union men under their protection, and begin 
operations in safety inside the half fortified camp into which the works 
had been converted. The opportunity for this presented itself by the 
river. The force of Pinkertons was brought by special train to a point 
on the river a few miles below Homestead, and there was transferred 
at dead of night to two large barges or flat boats, such as are used for 
carrying freight. These barges had been prepared some time in advance, 
and fitted with bunks and with cooking apparatus ; they were intended 
not only to convey the Pinkertons to the works, but later to house the 
non-union men. They were towed up the river by two tugs with the 
expectation of landing their human freight at the works. One of the 
tugs proved defective, and both boats had to be attached to the other. 
The movement was well planned ; but it was discovered by spies of the 
strikers. As the little flotilla moved up the river in the grey dawn of the 
summer day (July 6), whistles were booming in the town of Homestead, 
and an excited crowd gathered rapidly on the shore, following the boats. 
Before the boats reached their landing shots were fired. The landing 
was reached and a plank was run out, on which the captain and some 


4 Natural gas is used as fuel at the works. 
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of the leading Pinkertons stepped. An explosion of fire-arms followed 
and in the mélée several were hit on both sides. The brunt of the 
evidence is that the workmen on shore fired first. Whichever party 
fired the first shot, it is certain that the workmen were resisting by 
force entrance on the property of the Company. The Pinkertons re- 
treated to their boats, their leader seriously wounded and in danger of 
bleeding to death. After a wait of an hour or two, the captain of the 
steamer determined to return to Pittsburg, in order to bring the wounded 
men to hospital and save their lives if possible, and to get further in- 
structions from his employers. The miserable Pinkertons, few of whom 
had seen fire before, were left in the barges, anchored in the stream, 
virtually at the mercy of the strikers. Cannon were fired at them ; 
every man who showed his head was shot at: and barrels of burning 
oil were turned into the river in the attempt, fortunately unsuccessful, to 
set the boats on fire. The rage of the men on shore was unbounded. 
As the leader of the strikers, one O’Donnell, declared, in his testimony 
before the Congressional Committee, ‘ We looked on the Pinkertons as 
armed invaders, who are thoroughly antagonistic to all labouring in- 
terests, and allies of the capitalists.’ The burgess, or mayor, of the 
town, who reflected faithfully the feelings of his constituents, said : 
‘Our people as a general thing think they are a band of cut-throats, 
thieves, and murderers, and are in the employ of unscrupulous capital 
for the oppression of honest labour.’ 

The wretched Pinkertons remained helpless in their boats all the 
day. Towards noon the steamer returned from Pittsburg with the in- 
tention of towing the barges back ; but as she approached Homestead 
she was firedon, one man was wounded, the captain and pilot weve 
driven from their posts in the wheel-house, and she drifted helplessly 
down stream. The barges were left at the mercy of the Homesteaders. 
Finally, late in the afternoon, they hoisted a white flag and surrendered. 
The surrender was negotiated by O’Donnell, the leader of the strikers, 
who promised that, on giving up their arms, the men should not be in- 
jured, and should be given a safe passage out of the town. He was unable 
to keep his promise. Here, as elsewhere, the leaders of the strikers and 
the upper tier of skilled workers, for whose benefit the strike was under- 
taken, seem to have done their best to maintain order, as they con- 
ceived order. But the news of the morning had brought a surging mob 
of thousands into Homestead from all the neighbouring country, and 
for the time all order was lost. As the Pinkertons marched off the 
boats and through the town, they were set upon and inhumanly beaten, 
the passage being a veritable running of the gauntlet. Beaten, bruised, 
half dead with hunger, wounds, and fright, they were kept in a large 
rink, or theatre, until midnight, when they were marched under guard 
of the members of the Amalgamated Association to the railway station, 
and thence carried by special train back to Pittsburg. 

The ‘ battle’ of July 6th, as it was called, rang through the country. 
For the moment the victory of the strikers was complete. Homestead 
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soon was more thoroughly than ever under the governorship of the 
Advisory Committee. The hotels were watched, and every stranger in 
town was required to give an account of himself. Newspaper corre- 
spondents were compelled to wear badges indicating their occupation ; 
and those suspected of sending accounts unfavourable to the strikers 
were summarily marched out of the town. Telegrams were inspected, 
and their transmission forbidden if thought best by the ruling power. 

The sheriff at once telegraphed to the governor, asking him to call 
out the military. The governor at first insisted that the civil authori- 
ties must make further efforts to maintain the law. He may have 
been affected by a deputation sent from Homestead to the Capitol, 
which assured him that the most perfect peace and tranquillity pre- 
vailed, and that the Carnegie Company was in possession of its property. 
That statement was probably made with perfect sincerity. The few 
watchmen in the Company’s employ who had been left in the works 
from the start, were still there. The strikers had repaired the fence, 
and had retired from the works, simply maintaining their guards 
outside. The Advisory Committee was maintaining order in the town. 
Evidently they thought they were acting within their moral if not 
within their legal rights, in resisting the entrance of non-union men 
and of deputy-sheriffs or Pinkertons brought to protect non-union 
men. 

The situation, however, was too anomalous to be long endured. 
After a few days of waiting, the governor ordered out the entire 
National Guard of Pennsylvania. It must be remembered that the 
process of calling out the military is a much less simple one in the 
United States than it is in European countries. The only troops 
which could legally be called on were those of the State, and these 
were militiamen, reasonably well trained and equipped it is true, but 
torn from their everyday occupations by the necessity of military 
service. The rapidity with which a body of 6,000 troops was got 
together and concentrated at Homestead is testimony to a high degree 
of efficiency in this citizen force. The governor called out the military 
on the 10th of July, on the 12th a large force of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery entered Homstead and took possession of the town. A per- 
manent camp was established, and through the summer months the 
weary duties of guard-keeping devolved upon the mechanics, clerks, and 
farmers constituting the soldiery. When the troops first entered the 
town, the members of the Advisory Committee waited upon the com- 
mander and offered to co-operate with him. They were but coldly 
received, however, and were referred to the sheriff under whose orders 
the troops, in the eye of the law, were acting,—the same sheriff 
whose deputies had been so unceremoniously hustled out of the town 
a few days before. The soldiers took possession of the works, and set 
guards throughout,the town. The power of the Advisory Committee 


vanished. 
With the entrance of the soldiers into the town the strike was 
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broken. The strikers did not recognise their defeat at first. It may be 
doubted whether the Company was at once certain of success. But from 
the moment of the appearance of the military, each day made it more 
clear that the strike would fail. Non-union men began to appear, and 
a steadily increasing number of them were introduced into the works. 
They were at first fed and lodged within the Company’s property ; 
later, when they ventured out, they were set upon and beaten when 
not protected by the soldiers. The strikers confidently proclaimed 
that the Company could not secure workmen, and that in the end it 
must submit to their demands. Other works owned by the Carnegie 
Company in Pittsburg and the neighbourhood, where embers of the 
Amalgamated Association were employed, had strikes in the course ot 
July ; sympathetic strikes also occurred at some of the non-union 
works. But these movements caused little harm to the Company and 
great suffering to the striking employees. The end came slowly but 
surely. One department of the works after another began operations. 
Defections from the ranks of the strikers began, first among the un- 
skilled workers, then among the mechanics not belonging to the 
Amalgamated Association, finally from among the members of the 
Union itself. After a dreary and hopeless struggle, the strike was at 
last declared officially ‘off’ by the Amalgamated Association on the 
20th of November. The victory of the Company was complete. The 
men employed were thereafter dealt with individually, and were em- 
ployed on the terms which the Company had laid down in the letter of 
May 30th. Each man for himself signed an agreement, in which, 
however, no pledge was required as to membership in labour unions. 
During the progress of the strike, on the 23rd of July, Mr. Frick, 
the manager of the Company, was shot by a fanatic, a New York 
Anarchist, who had made the trip to Pittsburg for that purpose. But 
there is no evidence that this act was in any way instigated by the 
strikers, or by any one associated with them. Much more sad and 
serious was an act in which prominent strikers did have a share. 
Early in the present year (1893) it was stated in the newspapers that 
certain men prominent in the strike had been arrested for trying, in the 
course of the summer, to poison the men inside the works. The state- 
ment seemed incredible, and at first was treated as a canard; but the 
accused were tried in Court and convicted by a jury, and apparently 
this dastardly attempt was really made. That it had the sympathy of 
the great mass of the strikers, or was known to them, is not to be 


believed. 


So far as the question of wages involved in the strike was concerned. 
the men probably had been receiving more than labour of the same 
sort commanded in the general market. That they should desire to 
retain their high pay is natural ; that they should feel entitled to retain 
it, on the ground that the Company’s profits were large, is again 
natural. The case was one in which, to use 1 nguage familia: to the 
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economist, high wages were the effect and not the cause of price. 
The Company was earning high profits, partly because it took the lead 
in developing on a huge scale a great improvement in the arts, and 
partly because protective duties warded off the foreign competition 
which would have been most effective in keeping profits down. 
Domestic competition doubtless would tend to bring the returns down 
to a more normal level in time; and the decline in the price of steel, 
which was the occasion of the Company’s proposal to lower the 
minimum, was the sign of a beginning of the levelling tendency. But 
for the moment the gains were still high. A reduction in the work- 
men’s wages enured for the time being to the benefit of the employers, 
and not, by lowered prices, to that of the community. Since the high 
profits were due in part to protective duties, even the conservatives 
were not unwilling that a share in the plunder should go to the 
workmen. Considering what has been preached by the protectionists 
for the last twenty years as to the effects of high duties in bringing 
high wages, it is certainly natural that the workmen themselves should 
think they were entitled to a slice. 

On the other hand, no community which purports to maintain the 
institution of private property could tolerate the proceedings of the 
strikers in Homestead. They set up a law of their own, in conflict 
with the law of the land; and their signal defeat here was inevitable. 
Even those who wished the strikers success in their demands had to 
admit that they had put themselves hopelessly in the wrong. 

The Company throughout acted within its legal rights. It was 
clearly entitled to hire watchmen and put them on its property. The 
engagement of the Pinkertons was nevertheless a mistake, not only in 
the public interest, but probably also in the interest of the employers. 
The Company would have been better off if it had waited patiently until 
the slow growth of public opinion compelled the enforcement of the 
law by the usual machinery. The explosion at Homestead will check 
the resort to Pinkerton forces in the future ; it will also stimulate the 
civil authorities in a more prompt and effective attention to their 
duties ; and so far it may do good. That the representatives of the 
Company were not patient and conciliatory with their men, that they 
had no conception of any duty to guide and help them, has been 
already pointed out. It may be that the temper of the Amalgamated 
men was such that patient conciliation and conference could have 
yielded no result ; but few would deny that the attempt should have 
been made, and that the responsibilities of wealth and power were in 
some degree disregarded. F. W. Taussic 
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An article by Dr. K. Oldenberg (Hentige Lage der Commis) in 
Schmoller’s ‘Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung,’ year XVI. part iii., 1892, 
draws chiefly on recent literature for its account of the condition 
of clerks, in the German Empire more especially. Indeed, on this 
subject there is little literature that is not recent; and the two books 
which Dr. Oldenberg most frequently quotes are Dr. Georg Adler's 
‘Kaufmannstand,’ 1891 (with the same author's article ‘ Handels- 
gehiilfe’’ in the Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften,’ 1892), and 
Prof. Mataja’s ‘Groszmagazine und Kleinhandel,’ 1891. The latter 
deals purely with Germany, while Dr. Adler’s papers include France 
and England as well.! 

There have been three several attempts to count the numbers of 
shop-assistants in Germany: (1.) in the Trades Census of 1875, 
(2.) in the Trades Census of 1882, and (3.) in the companion Census 
of Occupations in 1882. The last is the most accurate, giving for 
exam ple the numbers of unemployed clerks, and of clerks employed in 
manufactories, and excluding the porters, carmen, &c., of a commer- 
cial establishment. By this Census of Occupations there were on 
June 5, 1882, in German commercial houses (excluding 7,219 in 
insurance business) 284,360 men and 58,415 women shop-assistants,— 
or 342,775 in all (including apprentices). 

The numbers since then have probably grown in a faster ratio than 
the population ; but the two Trades censuses of 1875 and 1882 are not 
comparable with each other at all, and the Trades census of 1875 is 
only roughly comparable with the Occupations census of 1882. By 
the comparison of the two last there was an increase of 44 per cent. 
in 63 years, or 6:8 yearly, which would give for 1892 an increase of 
68 per cent, or a present number of over 500,000 (Oldenberg thinks 
470,000 is the likelier figure),—and for Austria 200,000, for Britain 
1,000,000; but the difficulty of distinguishing an upper clerk from a 
manager and a lower clerk from a workman is a perplexity in all such 
statistics. 

Is it true that in commerce as well as manufacture the great 
business is driving out the small? From the enumerations of 1875 
and 1882 we can only get an indirect answer; and Dr. Oldenberg sum- 
marizes it as follows (for 1882) :— 

(1.) In places with less than 2,000 inhabitants there were— 

110,938 employers (masters, or entrepreneur's). 
36,869 assistants. 


' Our readers may also consult the small blue-book (Foreign Office, 1889, Miscel- 
laneous Series, No. 140) on the Early Training of German Clerks, and the Consular 
Report (December, 1892) on the Commercial Clerks’ Association at Hamburg. See 
Board of Trade Journal, January, 1893, pp. 18-21; also Dr. Oldenberg’s paper on 
German Waiters (Jahrb. fiir Gesetzg. xvii. part i., 1893, pp. 141 seqg.), and Mr. 
Maxweil’s paper on the Hours of Shopmen in Co-operative Stores (Proceedings 
of Bristol] Congress, May, 1893). 
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(2.) In places with 2,000 to 5,000-— 
62,496 employers. 
33,855 assistants. 
(3.) In places with 5,000 to 20,000— 
75,323 employers. 
60,276 assistants. 
(4.) In places with 20,000 to 100,000— 
64,560 employers. 
72,693 assistants. 
(5.) In places with 100,000 inhabitants and upwards— 
66,911 employers. 
90,933 assistants. 


The smaller the place, the more employers ; the larger the place the 
more assistants. But in the cases (1.) and (2.) for example the con- 
ductors of many a business have no assistants at all, and it might be 
argued that the number of masters who are really employers grows 
from that point much more rapidly than would appear from the 
table. It would have been well if Dr. Oldenberg had told us the 
number of places included in each of the five categories. 

The census of Occupations (1882) states the numbers of employers 
and non-employers for the Empire generally as :— 


1. Non-employers, 65:7 per cent. of the whole of the conductors of businesses. 
2. Employers, 31:6 per cent. with 1 to 5 assistants. 
3. Employers, 2°7 per cent. with above 5. 


Whereas if we go to the figures for the large towns (with population of 
100,000 and over) there are :— 


BERR -CIATMOV ONS O25 le 5, 2.455. Sess cecsnseaeeasebbees 763 say 2 per cent. 
Employers of 1 to 5assistants .................. 32,527 say 82 per cent. 
Employers of 5 and more........................... 5,612 say 16 per cent. 








For the largest, namely Berlin, we have also direct means of calcu- 
lation, since there was for that city in 1875 a census of occupations, 
repeated in 1880 and 1885. In Berlin there were :— 


In 1880 7,794 employers, 30,277 employed. 
», 1885 4,280 employers, 39,737 employed. 


And Berlin is less remarkable for large businesses than Leipzig, 
Frankfort, or Cologne. 

Of course, allowance has to be made for businesses conducted 
by companies, all whose members would be set down as employers ; 
there were counted of these in Berlin 2,271 out of the 7,794 employers, 
and there still remained above 6,000 separate employing houses 
(p. 113). : 

In continuation of the figures for 1882 we may quote a table that 
throws light on the distribution of large businesses over the country. 
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The numbers employed by the small were to the numbers employed by 
the large concerns :-— 


In Posen) sos. .ceseces secs 88S SOPtOT In Baden ............... 26 to 1 
(Province of) Saxony... ,, 24 ,, Reichsland (Alsace 
Rhineland ............... i, xs and Lorraine)... 2°9 ,, 
(Kingdom of) Saxony ,, 1°8 ,, Bavaria.......... .... 3°8 
Wiirtemberg ............ Sg, ss Lower Bavaria... 13°3 


Large businesses are therefore not yet displacing small; but the 
old-fashioned small business, where the apprentice or other assistant 
had always the prospect of possible mastership and was not separated 
from his master by a distinction of caste, is becoming a thing of the 
past. In the large towns, especially in banking and bookselling, the 
assistants are more and more tending to remain assistants for life. 

‘In the country districts and small towns, especially in South 
Germany, the prevailing system is that of small businesses with 
assistants few in number, and with only a short period of assistantship. 
Both in large and small towns there are great numbers of small inde- 
pendent tradesmen, who are outside ordinary commerce and simply dis- 
turb the statistics thereof. Alongside of them is growing up in the larger 
towns a system of large businesses, of capitalists and proletariate, 
—a system still young (in retail trading unknown in Berlin in 1848), 
but making swift progress,—full formed in banking and to some extent 
in bookselling, less developed in general retail trading’ (p. 116, cf. 
148). 

Once a shop-assistant, always a shop-assistant. Of the shopmen 
of 1882, those who were above thirty years of age formed :— 


(1.) A quarter of all engaged in general retail trade. 
(2.) Half + bookselling. 
(3.) More than half ,, banking, 


and, of these, nearly a half of the general tradesmen, and more than 
a half of the other two groups were over 40. The age of marriage is 
nearer 40 than 30; and of the retailers more than a fifth, of the book- 
sellers more than a third, of the bankers nearly a half, were married. 
In the great Paris ‘ Louvre’ 60 per cent. of the clerks proper are 
married, but only 42 per cent. of the whole staff of shopmen. It is to 
be remembered that many enter such a large establishment only 
to qualify for independent business in some country district. 

After thus giving us an idea of the complications of his problem, 
Dr. Oldenberg considers the grievances of the clerks under the heads 
of (1) hours of labour, (2) food and lodging, (3) wages. 

No doubt the majority of clerks especially in small houses are 
young and strong; but the length of employment is often excessive. 
In England (p. 123) it is 84 to 85 hours a week of 6 days,—or 14 
hours a day, 15 on Saturdays. On the other hand English shopmen 
have Sunday free. In Austria the time is 14 to 17 hours, including 
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Sundays. In Germany 15 to 17 or 18. There as in other 
countries particular trades (e.g. grocers’ and tobacconists’) bring up 
the average, and the summer time is longer than the winter (by about 
an hour a week); but there is a break at midday, the labour is not 
exhausting, and the absence of the Englishman’s Sunday’s rest is to 
some extent compensated by the absence of the English Saturday 
night’s toil. 

Even in the hours of labour the great towns and large businesses 
compare favourably with the small ; and that the present is better than 
the past appears from a petition addressed by the shopmen to the 
Prussian Government in 1848, showing that the shop assistants in 
the retail business worked from 5 a.m. to 11 p.m., and without 
midday rest. 

In regard (2) to food and lodging—the inspector is abroad, in all 
countries of central and northern Europe; and the dwelling accom- 
modation of shopmen is no worse than that of others, while like that 
of others it is improving. The ‘Louvre’ and other great houses 
contain provision for their accommodation and attend to their comfort 
and health, and even amusement. The food, so far as Dr. Oldenberg 
can discover, is also better than it used to be, and is comparatively 
much better than the housing. 

In regard (3) to wages there are the usual] difficulties. The wages 
of a shopman who is practically agent or manager would pull the 
average up too high; and the apparently low wages of others are 
sometimes balanced by free quarters or other privileges. In money, 
wages are higher in France and Austria than in Germany. 

The following figures apply to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and the 


retail tradesmen there :— 


Wages with free quarters. Without such, Total employed. 
i: 10 38 4 
2. 10—15 38— 50 34 
3. 15—25 50— 60 73 
4. 25—30 60— 75 97 
5. 30—38 75—100 57 
6. 38—45 100—120 29 
7. Above 45 Above 120 36 


For the town of Plauen in Saxony the following figures are quoted 
(based on the returns under the Sickness Assurance law) :— 


101 shopmen at or under 20 years of age .. ................5. £48 
148 a from 21 to 26 Shi) Aangneewarseasueonee’ 64 
73 - »» 26 to 30 AE Leh ees, ee 
48 ag above 30 $ Rem ty eh Seana yac ote 81 


It would seem from this table and a similar one for Hanover as if after 
a certain age there was a dispersion of the apprentices, when ripe for a 
business of their own. 
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But there is a resource present to the factory worker which is 
wanting to the shopman. The position of an independent artisan is 
a middle term between apprenticeship and the position of a permanent 
factory hand. There is practically no such middle position open to 
the shopman as an alternative, and even Dr. Oldenberg regards the 
situation of a shop assistant who is growing old in service as a very 
dreary one. Asa rule he has no pension, except in some of the great 
Paris concerns, or unless, in Germany, he is poor enough (at £100 a 
year) to be included in the Imperial Assurance scheme. (See p. 154.) 

The attractions of a great warehouse are like the general attrac- 
tions of a great city; and it is said to be the ambition of every French 
shopman to enter one of the large houses. The drawbacks are the 
‘rules’ essential to the conduct of a great business, but often telling 
hardly on the employed. There is the fear of dismissal (now at shorter 
notice than formerly) always hanging over the shopman like a sword 
of Damocles. 

A more novel grievance is that the clerk is no longer distinguished 
from the strata below him by his superior education. The workmen 
are overtaking him, and thereby threatening him with competition in 
his own line of business. The copying machine and automatic ‘ slot- 
salesman’ help to make him superfluous. Women are doing his work. 
In Berlin there were among shop assistants :— 


In 1875 22,963 men... 2,786 women ... or 8 men to 1 woman. 
In 1880 ... 27,428 men 2,795 women ... or nearly 10 to 1, 
but in 
1882... 34,189 men ... 4,300 women ... or little more than 8 to 1. 
1885... 34,154 men ... 5,583 women ... oronly 6tol, 


In Upper Bavaria there are commercial schools for women that 
furnish an ample supply of clerks for mercantile houses; as many 
as thirty-six women clerks are employed by a single banking house. 
Many advanced reformers draw the line at ‘women book-keepers ' 
and ‘women commercial travellers’ (pr. 140). The grievance is not 
really in the sex but in the low wages of the women. Such is 
the real grievance too of the employment of apprentices, not kept 
long enough to learn the business, or at least never taught it. That 
they are not taught it (in the small towns more especially) is conceded 
by Dr. Oldenberg himself; but he thinks that the alleged excess in 
the numbers of apprentices employed is not at all so certain (p. 
144). 

Neither does he believe the numbers of the unemployed clerks 
to be greater than might be ‘ normally’ expected. ‘A _ certain 
percentage of unemployed is as normal as a certain percentage 
of unoccupied houses’ (p. 146). In the summer of 1880 there was 
much talk of the unemployed clerks in Berlin, said to be then 
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13,000 in number. But the whole number of Berlin clerks, ap- 
prentices and all, was 27,482; an examination showed that there 
were only 800 out of work, and these chiefly immigrants from 
other towns, and inefficient men. In the spring of 1892 a Social 
Democratic paper spoke of 8,000 out of work. It seems a pity that 
this statement was not tested also. The usual authority for such 
popular statistics is the Employment Agencies; and their large 
clientéle seems to Dr. Oldenberg only to show that labour is (as we all 
know) very shifting now-a-days, and men do not keep their old places 
contentedly but look out for new ones, often only from love of change. 
Organisations of clerks might be directed to the control of employment 
agency and the regulation of apprentices’ labour, as perhaps their most 
feasible objects (p. 150). The oldest German unions were founded 
either by the masters or with their aid. The Berlin Young Trades- 
men’s Union dates from 1839. It became strongly political in 1848, 
subsided into lethargy for twenty years, but has come more to the 
front since the working-men’s unions have been rising into importance 
(1868 to present time). Their demands in 1872 for Sunday rest, a 
shorter working day, and a minimum salary, were backed up by 
several masters, who practically combined with them against the rest 
(pp. 161-2). Since 1883 there has been a rival union, started by the 
Social Democrats. Though this new body is but feebly supported, 
there is no doubt that the general tone of all the unions has become 
more socialistic. They demand the intervention of the state for the 
redress of their grievances. The numbers of the chief unions are as 


follows : 
Hamburg (founded 1858).......................008- 37,000 members in 1892. 
Leipzig (shop assistants) ........................... 35,118 és 1891. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.......................0ce0 00s 8,500 $3 1892. 
INGIRDENE «.5.505.0520083 setidabasspedenceucartesateaate 2,970 $5 1890. 
Barlin (founded 1839) ......66i260..scce050 000003. 2870 Ee 1891. 
is TET C1 an Sdsteciwins es vitesse 2,493 93 1891. 
GROIN ote oses cae waa genaweiawiadeareNonen Vavdsaserssuase . Re = 1892. 
4,000 = 1889(?). 


Tweippig (travellers) nc: s.5sc5.ccedecsescebsaas ae 


There is a tendency, too, for their action and deliberation to be more 
centralised, though the migrations of shopmen do not carry them so 
widely over the country as is the case with working men, and the 
local cohesion is stronger than the solidarity of the whole class. Dr. 
Oldenberg notes three characteristics of the unions as specially remark- 
able. Their membership is recruited from the well-to-do clerks rather 
than the poorest ; they include many masters ; and they get from the 
masters both financial and moral support. Of course, like other kinds 
of trades unions, they are benefit societies as well as instruments of 
agitation for redress of grievances. 

In conclusion Dr. Oldenberg points us to the Imperial Commission 
which is to inquire into the whole question, and which will (it is hoped) 
fill up many unavoidable gaps in his work. JAMES Bonar. 
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THE CONDITIONS OF STATE RELIEF IN DENMARK. 


Tue general similarity in the attitudes assumed by the State in 
England and in Denmark towards the problem of destitution lends 
interest to the study of the points in which the Danish poor-law 
system differs from that of our own country. 

The Danish Constitution expressly recognises that any person who 
can prove his inability to support himself and his family is entitled, 
whatever may be his character, to claim relief at the public expense. 
The funds for this purpose are mainly raised, as with us, by taxation, 
but are supplemented in provincial towns and country districts by 
voluntary subscriptions. Another point of similarity is, that the 
administration of the law is entrusted throughout Denmark, with the 
exception of the metropolis, to local voluntary elected agencies, the ad- 
ministrative unit being the parish orcommune. But here the similarity 
ends. Poorhouses and workhouses exist in Denmark as in England, 
and form, indeed, a principal channel of relief, but the practice of 
making admission to the workhouse the normal form of relief for any 
departure from which special grounds must be assigned, based with us 
upon the principle that an element of distastefulness ought to be 
inseparable from State aid, has never obtained there. The law leaves 
it entirely to the judgment of the Guardians to adapt the nature of 
the assistance to the individual case. Appeal is indeed allowed from 
them to the County Governor, but, with this exception, their power is 
uncontrolled by any superior department of State. 

In Copenhagen there is a different system. The administration of 
public relief forms a function of the municipal government. The 
expenses are defrayed partly from some minor taxes set apart for that 
particular purpose, such as the licences on theatres, and partly from 
the general city revenues. The task of receiving applications, in- 
quiring into them, and dealing with them, is entrusted to fourteen 
relieving officers and twenty-eight district medical officers who are 
gentlemen by position. A feature which distinguishes this system (first 
introduced in 1872) from our own is the part played by voluntary workers 
- in helping the officials in their work. Until lately nothing like it has 
been attempted among ourselves, though now in Whitechapel a body 
of ‘mental instructors’ has been organised, acting by arrangement 
with the regular staff, who read to the inmates of the workhouse, and 
endeavour to exercise a favourable influence over them. 

Out-relief in Copenhagen takes much the same form as with us of 
allowances in money or in kind, medical attendance at home or in 
hospital, and burial at the public charge. It is the same in the 
country. In-door relief takes many shapes, both in town and country, 
which afford perhaps greater facility for the classification of the pauper 
population than is at present possible in our own workhouses. Copen- 
hagen contains separate establishments (1) for the infirm and aged who 
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are past work in the General Hospital, a sort of hospital and almshouse 
in one; (2) for the indigent of good character, who are either likely to 
need only temporary help or are able to work in the St. John’s Establish- 
ment; (3) for vagrants, drunkards, and disreputable persons of both sexes 
in the St. Stephen’s Establishment, a new erection which has succeeded 
the Ladegaarden Workhouse ; (4) for refractory paupers, as well as for 
persons convicted of mendicancy and similar offences, in the House of 
Correction. Workshops are attached to St. John’s and St. Stephen’s 
Workhouses, where the inmates are employed both in work for the 
establishments themselves and for the outside world as well, but with 
this difference, that while the more respectable are employed exclusively 
on the premises, the others are sometimes sent out to work, and, by 
arrangement with the Municipality, are employed in scavengering and 
road-mending. But in both establishments a certain percentage of the 
proceeds of their labour is credited to the working inmates, being in part 
paid to them during their stay in the workhouse, and in part saved up to 
form a nest-egg for them when they leave, like the deferred pay of our 
short-service soldiers. Even the residents in the General Hospital are 
enabled to earn a few pence. In Copenhagen the amounts earned are 
paid in instalments to the workers after they have left the workhouse. 
The average cost of maintenance per annum of each inmate is £12 11s. 
in the General Hospital, £10 in St. John’s Establishment, and only 
£6 13s. 6d. in the Ladegaarden Establishment. The General Hospital 
accommodates about 1,650 persons, whose annual earnings amount to 
£770; St. John’s holds about 400 able-bodied adults, whose labour 
brings in about £5,000 ; and in Ladegaarden 750 inmates earn for the 
establishment about £13,500. The amounts in all three instances are 
those for the year 1889. If we may judge from the returns of persons 
admitted to and discharged from these establishments during 1889, it 
would seem that the average length of stay of each inmate (not in- 
cluding sick persons or children) is about seven years in the General 
Hospital, and about three months in the other two. A considerable 
number of the inmates are of the class termed in England ‘ins and 
outs,’ persons who go into the workhouse periodically when work is 
slack, or the weather severe, going out again as soon as nature or their 
own circumstances seem a little less relentless. There are no institutions 
in Copenhagen exactly corresponding to our London Sick Asylums, but 
the district medical officers send patients who cannot be efficiently 
treated in their own homes either to one of the hospitals, or to the 
sick ward of one of the workhouses above referred to. The advice of 
the medical officers is obtained through the relieving officers, whose 
offices adjoin their consulting rooms. Surgical appliances and sick 
nourishment are included under medical relief. 

In the rural districts great diversity prevails. In the poorhouses 
of many communes, no provision whatever is made for sorting 
the inmates according to their character or antecedents, nor even 
for the proper ordering of the daily routine. They are mostly on 
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a small scale, and appear to resemble our own poorhouses of sixty 
years ago. These poorhouses are to be distinguished from the 
Arbejdsanstalt, or workhouse proper, and the Tvangs-arbejdsanstalt, 
where some provision is made for the employment and restraint of the 
inmates. A great advance on the poorhouses has been the establish- 
ment of a number of poor-farms upon which able-bodied men may 
be employed under proper supervision. The produce of these 
farms is destined primarily for the maintenance of the pauper 
labourers who till them. What little surplus may remain over is sold 
at current prices, and the profit goes to swell the communal funds. 
The principle of remunerating the men is not usual on these farms. 
In 1879, the date of the latest report, there were 270 of them, afford- 
ing employment for upwards of 10,000 persons, as against 1,631 poor- 
houses with almost exactly the same number of inhabitants. These 
poor-farms differ from the labour colonies in other continental 
countries about which so much has been written lately, in that the 
labourers upon them commonly remain for life, so that récidivisme is 
comparatively rare. They seem, indeed, rather to resemble, in their 
general features, the settlements which the Home Colonisation Society 
is endeavouring to establish in Westmoreland, with one important 
exception, namely, that the poor-farms are peopled by individuals, 
whereas the Home Colonisation Society aims at settling whole 
families on its property ; a more ambitious scheme, and one present- 
ing far greater difficulties in practice. Occasionally the Guardians 
become possessed of cottage property in which they place pauper 
families by themselves, adding further relief or not as the case may 
require. This form of assistance is said to be very popular with the 
poor. Such cottages, and poor-houses generally, are as a rule in 
anything but good sanitary condition, and yet, strange to say, the 
sick-rate in them is low, and the inmates are long-lived. Settlement 
is obtained by five years’ residence in a commune. The receipt of 
poor-law relief (except in certain cases expressly exempted by the 
legislature) not only deprives the recipient of the parliamentary and 
municipal franchises, but also of the right to marry within five years 
after receiving it without the permission of the Guardians. 

Next we come to the provision made for the support and upbring- 
ing of destitute children. The care of the blind, deaf, and dumb 
children of poor parents is regarded as a function of the State, and they 
may be maintained in special schools at the public expense, without 
the attaching of any disadvantage to the position of the parents. 
There is a wide difference between the treatment of sound children in 
the provinces and in Copenhagen. No uniform system is adopted with 
regard to them in the country, and although it is generally recognised 
that children ought not to be brought up in the common poorhouses 
along with adult paupers, the practice of doing so has neither 
been expressly forbidden nor has altogether fallen into disuse. At 
the same time, the alternatives, of erecting schools apart from 
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the workhouses, and of boarding the children out, are also 
adopted, the latter the more frequently of the two. Asan Act passed 
in 1888 provides that only persons who hold a licence from the com- 
munal council may accept the charge of children under fourteen, and 
further provides for the maintenance of a constant surveillance over 
the homes of the foster-parents, a strong check is placed on the abuses 
to which boarding-out is liable when not narrowly watched. In 
Copenhagen, on the other hand, the practice of boarding out destitute 
children, whether their own parents are living or not, with respectable 
families in the country, not in the metropolis itself, has for many years 
been adopted to the exclusion of any other. Children are placed in 
institutions only when they need special care or exceptional discipline. 
In the latter case they are sent to reformatories. The poor-law officials 
in Copenhagen find correspondents among clergymen and other persons 
holding a responsible position in different parts of the country, who 
secure respectable homes for the children and keep a watch over them 
there, in fact acting very much the part that boarding-out com- 
mittees do with us. The homes are further subjected to official 
inspection at least once in three years. It is usually found easier to 
obtain suitable homes for girls than for boys. The municipality, besides 
providing the children with clothing, medicine, and school fees, and 
paying the foster-parents a yearly sum, varying according to the age 
and sex of the child, from about £7 to £2 16s. Od. (thus lessening as 
the child gets older and therefore needs less looking after), places them, 
on attaining fourteen, in service or apprenticeship. There are several 
convalescent homes along the coast to which sickly children are sent 
for change of air at the expense of the Municipality. The children con- 
tinue under the care of the poor-law authorities until they reach the age 
of eighteen, two years longer than with us. 

The authorities lay great stress on settling the children in the country 
at as early an age as possible, so that they may lose all recollection of 
their old town-life, and may become as like native-born country-folk as 
possible. They have no direct relations with the poor-law authorities 
either in Copenhagen or in the commune in which they reside, their 
foster-parents and their guardians are the only persons they have to do 
with. Often they grow up without ever becoming aware that they 
have been children of the State. Many of them get upon such intimate 
terms with their foster-parents that family ties are formed between 
them for life. Thus the children are, so to speak, disinfected from all 
pauper taint. Indeed, hereditary pauperism is hardly known outside 
Copenhagen, and what has just been said shows that the authorities 
do all that in them lies to stamp it out there. Danish experience 
seems fully to confirm all that the advocates of boarding out have said 
in its favour here. 

Such has been the nature of the State provision for the support of 
the destitute in Denmark during the last quarter of a century. The 
authorities of that country have not been hindered from utilising the 
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raw labour material with which the workhouses and poor-farms 
abound by any of that concern for the interest of the commercial 
producer and distributor which has contributed to restrain our 
own Guardians not only from placing the produce of their workhouses 
upon the open market, but even from applying it to the use of 
the inmates themselves. Motives of economy have probably had 
a share in promoting the adoption of the practice, but, be this as it 
may, the Danes, in roughly organising the labour of their work- 
house population, and still more by remunerating that labour, have 
made a considerable advance along the path of poor-law reform. 

But the new Poor Law Act of the 9th of April, 1891, which came 
into operation in Denmark the following January, goes yet further in 
this direction. Its framers appear to have shared the view that the 
repugnance felt by the decent poor towards the workhouse, and their 
readiness to endure considerable privation rather than enter it, is 
reasonable and entitled to consideration. It is therefore provided 
that only such persons as cannot be assisted in their own homes may 
be removed to a poorhouse. Even if they have to go in, they must 
not be compelled to herd with persons of bad character, but must be 
accommodated in separate establishments, or at least in separate 
wards. The same rule applies to children. To make such a separa- 
tion easier, the Act directs that a workhouse (Arbejdsanstalt), as 
distinguished from a poorhouse, must be set up in every county. The 
practice, familiar in the history of our own poor law, of refusing house- 
accommodation to workpeople newly arrived in a neighbourhood, lest 
they should obtain a settlement in a commune of which they are not 
natives, is indirectly prohibited by a clause which imposes on the 
authorities of such a commune the duty of providing new-comers with 
rooms at the ordinary rent of the locality, if they cannot otherwise 
obtain them. A member of a sick-club who continues to be unable to 
work after his club-allowance has ceased, is to receive relief from his 
commune to the amount of his club-allowance until he can return to his 
work, and this assistance is not to be counted as poor-law relief. Nor 
does the receipt of medical relief bring with it medical disqualification. 
And although relief given to any person for whom another is responsible 
(e.g. as parents for their children) is to be reckoned as relief given to 
the latter, this rule does not refer to the case of blind or deaf and 
dumb children, nor to the insane. By other Acts passed within the 
past few years, it has been provided that, when the authorities have 
made an order on the father of an illegitimate child to make the mother 
an allowance in respect of it, the mother can demand payment of the 
allowance from the Guardians of the commune in which the man resides, 
who have of course their remedy against him. In 1889 there were 
1,181 such cases. And the conditions, imposed by the Act of 1891 upon 
the nature of the relief to be granted to the better class of aged poor 
have been supplemented by another Act, which prescribes that the 
communes are to receive a subsidy from the State towards the support 
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of the poor of this class. This relief, too, which usually takes the form 
of money, is not to entail the disadvantages incident to ordinary poor- 
law relief, nor are the recipients regarded as paupers. The resulting 
effect of these two Acts is to create something very like a system of 
State pensions. 

From this outline of the provisions of the present Danish Poor 
Law it will be remarked that its framers have shown little of that 
dread of the evil influence of a lenient administration of relief upon 
the wage-earning classes which has been a tradition with the bulk of our 
own leading poor-law officials ever since the epoch-making inquiry of 
1832. No such scruple has deterred the Danes from introducing into 
their system many of the modifications and alleviations now being 
agitated for among ourselves. They have organised the labour of the 
dwellers in their workhouses and on their poor-farms in such a manner 
as at once to economise on the cost of articles which can be produced 
on the premises, and also to accustom the men themselves to steady 
and remunerative employment. It is admitted, however, that these 
workhouses have not been particularly successful as reformatories. 

In briefly noting the apparent results of the Danish system, so far 
as they can be definitely ascertained, we must bear in mind that in one 
direction the Danish Legislature has gone considerably further towards 
striking at one of the causes of a pauper class than our own Parliament 
has done or seems at all likely to do. As we have seen, the single 
man who has proved himself unable or unfit to support a family by 
himself claiming support at the cost of his fellow-citizens, is not 
allowed to marry for five years afterwards without the consent of the 
Guardians, who then have an opportunity of assuring themselves of 
the man’s ability to maintain a family before granting him permission. 
And it is believed by authorities on poor-law matters in Denmark that 
this provision does actually deter men from applying for relief, and 
also exercises a check on the growth of a pauper population, since the 
Guardians exercise this power when a man who has been a pauper is 
about to marry without possessing sufficient means to support a family. 
Cases of this kind occur most frequently, in Copenhagen at least, 
where an illicit union has already subsisted between the parties. 
Such unions are now prohibited by the authorities, and the parties, in 
order to avoid being entirely separated, become willing to marry. It 
is at this stage that the Guardians most usually use their right of veto, 
chiefly in order to avoid the creation of another pauper family. It is 
noticeable, however, that 9 per cent. of the births in the provinces, 
and 19 per cent. of those in the capital are illegitimate. The veto 
extends to men only, female paupers are free to marry at any time, 
and thenceforward assume the settlement of their husbands. 

For instituting a comparison between the two countries it must be 
borne in mind how widely they differ in social conditions. Herr Gad, 
the head of the Statistical Bureau at Copenhagen, affirms that 69 per 
cent. of the population (2,172,205 in 1890) are country-folk, and that 
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of the remainder half live in small towns. Less than a third of the 
people are engaged in trade and manufacture, and of these only 
42,500 are employed in factories, while nearly half (47 per cent.) are 
engaged in agriculture. The extremes of wealth and poverty are 
hardly known. It has been the policy of Danish legislation to en- 
courage peasant proprietorship, and, according to a return furnished 
to Parliament in 1891, there were in 1885 71,678 peasant farms, of 
which 66,000 were freeholds, varying in size from 7 to 85 acres. 
As a rule, Danes of the working classes marry later in life than 
Englishmen in the same rank of life. The average age in Copen- 
hagen is 273, as compared with 24 for miners and factory 
operatives among ourselves. The agricultural classes marry at a 
still later age. The average size of the working class family is five, 
including the parents. Wages are low, and living, at any rate in 
regard to house-rent, cheap, as compared with England. For instance, 
agricultural labourers boarded by their employer earn 1s. 14d. a day 
in summer, and 9/7. a day in winter; labourers who are not boarded 
earn a third or half as much again. Even in Copenhagen dwellings 
comprising two rooms and a kitchen can be had for £7 or £8 a year. 
An answer to the question, what effect has the poor law in Denmark 
upon the morale of the people, is rendered the more difficult since no 
trustworthy and uniform data for the whole country are obtainable as to 
the number of persons relieved. The following statistics are given by 
Dr. E. Holst and Herr Reeder in the Governmental report presented 
to the Hygienic Congress of 1891.1 Between 1858 and 1886 (the latest 
date for which returns are available), the total yearly expenditure in 
State relief of every kind in the provinces (Copenhagen being excluded) 
has risen from £127,000 to £312,000, that is 147 per cent., while the 
population has risen within the same period from 1,423,173 to 1,809,384, 
or only 27 per cent. The amount per head of the population has risen from 
1:97 crowns (a crown = 1s. 14d. nearly) to 3:18 in towns, and from 1:75 
crowns to 3:21 in the country. In Copenhagen a record is kept of the 
number of persons relieved. Here are the returns for certain years :— 


| 


Per cent. | 
) : > 
Date. _ 7 Total, of popula- 
: ‘ tion. 





1856 7,986 1,859 9,84 67 ¢ = / 20,750 
1866 7,703 3,629 11,322 67 = 2 - 27,480 
1871 6,327 2,698 9,023 40 = 30,439 
1873 4,018 2,359 6,377 31 = 16,162 
1876 3,422 2,585 5,807 27 2 © 18,112 
1886 6,265 2,952 9,217 3°2 Z 16,829 
1889 6,822 3,020 9,842 371 s 17,166 


1 The thanks of the present writer are due to both these gentlemen for additional 
information with which they have kindly furnished him on this subject. 
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It will be noticed that a great falling off occurs in the numbers 
between the years 1871 and 1873. The decrease is most marked 
among persons receiving permanent out-relief and those receiving 
medical relief in their own homes. The number of the former drops 
from 6,327 to 4,018, and of the latter from 22,139 to 8,728. Herr 
Reeder attributes this sudden decrease to the improved organisation of 
relief effected in 1872 by the appointment of salaried district relieving 
officers. If we may argue from analogy, this fact bears out the view 
that more thorough inquiry into the circumstances of our own out- 
door paupers would show that, in a large number of cases, their 
private resources were considerably greater than Mr. Sidney Webb 
and those who think with him have assumed. The great discrepancy 
in the number of patients for these two years is partly accounted for 
in another way, as small-pox was epidemic in Copenhagen in 1871. 
Poor-law administration (including salaries and the maintenance of 
workhouses as well as relief) cost the Municipality in 1889 £100,200, 
that is, at the rate of 5°77 crowns per head of the inhabitants. The 
cost of out-relief is not stated separately in these returns, but Herr 
Roeder has kindly supplied the figures for 1890. In this year 
£17,163 was distributed in out-relief either in money or in kind in 
Copenhagen, not including medical assistance and drugs. Of this 
sum, £2,146 was expended on persons who had no settlement in 
Copenhagen, so that the out-relief given to residents was only £15,017. 
Permanent out-relief throughout the year was given to 997 families 
and 835 single persons, and a grant of about £220 was made to a fund 
for providing meals for school children. If we add together the 
numbers of persons on the permanent out-relief list and the number 
of inmates of the General Hospital, we find that about 2 per cent. of 
the population of Copenhagen are permanently supported, wholly or 
in part, at the public expense, not including the children of Copen- 
hageners who have been boarded out in the country by the Municipality. 
The corresponding proportions for England and Wales per thousand 
of the population are 19-2 out-door paupers and 6:4 in-door paupers. 

The Poor Law Act of 1891,a Government measure for which there 
had been, it is said, but little demand by the country at large, has been 
in force too short a time to allow an opinion to be formed upon its 
general effect. There are not wanting in Denmark persons of experience 
in the administration of the poor law who consider that the legislation 
has made public assistance too early obtainable, since the Guardians 
are alive to the fact that, while they have no power to apply the test 
of destitution which our own Guardians are at present permitted to 
retain —admission into a workhouse—the soi-disant destitute has a legal 
claim on them for relief, and so the burden of proof practically rests 
with the Guardians to show that the applicant is misrepresenting his 
circumstances, rather than with the applicant to substantiate his case. 
Hence there exists a decided tendency to laxity in poor-law administra- 
tion, in rural districts at any rate, which is fostered by the current of 
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legislation on the subject, as well as by the system, unknown among 
ourselves, of subsidising the poor-law exchequer from voluntary contribu- 
tions, and thus depriving its custodians of one inducement to economy. 

Still, the method upon which State relief has been administered does 
not appear to have hitherto discouraged efforts towards self-improve- 
ment among the Danish working-classes. Taking the entire country, 
there are about a thousand benefit-clubs, for sickness and old age, 
with a membership of 165,000. Of these clubs, a hundred, with forty 
thousand members in all, belong to the metropolis. As in England, 
the rural clubs are often very small, while those of Copenhagen 
range from one to four thousand members. Most of these societies 
include the payment of burial expenses among their benefits, and some 
include a superannuation allowance as well, but many of them make 
no provision for medical attendance. The wives of members are 
generally admissible to a share in the benefits. The sempstresses of 
Copenhagen have formed one with a membership of two thousand. 
The rate of subscription varies, but a weekly payment of between 
twopence and fourpence usually secures an allowance of from five to 
ten shillings a week in sickness, and this seems to be the usual rate in 
Copenhagen. The scales of contributions and allowances are consider- 
ably lower in the country. As with us, the clubs are not all financially 
sound, and in 1880 forty per cent. either showed deficits, or had to rely 
on bazaars, fétes, and similar expedients to avoid doing so. They appear 
to be strictly local. Seventy per cent. of club-members in towns, and 
ninety per cent. in the country, belong to the labouring classes. 

Again, a large building society, founded and managed by working 
men, has flourished in Copenhagen ever since 1865, and has become 
extremely popular. Beginning with two hundred members, it now has 
over sixteen thousand, and a capital of £122,000. More than eight 
hundred houses, holding altogether about seven thousand inmates, have 
been erected, and the low death-rate of 14:5 shows that they must 
have been fairly well built. There are, however, only a few of the 
lower stratum of workmen among the tenants. Building societies have 
also been founded in a few of the provincial towns which enable work- 
men to become their own landlords. 

In Copenhagen the sick clubs took the place of the old trade guilds, 
which were done away with only thirty years ago, and which had 
accustomed the working classes to make provision for casualties of 
various kinds. They have grown fast during the last twenty years, a 
period which coincides with the decrease in out-relief before alluded to. 
It would be rash, however, to assert that the two movements had any 
close connection, since the same phenomenon occurred simultaneously 
in the provinces, where the administration of relief underwent no 
change. Still, be the cause what it may, it is a fact that the proportion 
of persons insured in such societies is much greater in Copenhagen 
than elsewhere. 

C. H. p’E. Leppincton 
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Tue Strupy oF PoniricAL EcoNoMy IN JAPAN. 


I. Mernop anp Puace or Stupy.—Political economy comes in for 
a share of the preference felt by the Japanese for the moral sciences. 
It is taught in middle, normal, and commercial schools as well as in 
the Imperial University, all of which are Government establishments. 
Besides, there are many private schools and colleges, where the 
subject is either taught by itself or along with politics, law, or com- 
merce. It is taught mostly-by lectures with the help of text-books 
such as the works of Mill, Fawcett, Jevons, Marshall, Walker, Roscher 
and other Continental writers. 

In the College of Law of the Imperial University political economy 
is included in the study of politics. Agricultural and industrial 
economy are included in the course of the agricultural and engineer- 
ing colleges respectively of the Imperial University. Economics is 
taught in the paymasters’ school both of the army and navy depart- 
ment; and also in the high commercial school of the educational depart- 
ment. Outside of these establishments political economy is earnestly 
studied by readers in libraries and private students. In particular the 
collection of lectures delivered in special colleges, and printed and 
circulated among subscribers throughout the country, is doing useful 
work. In Japan prices in general are very low, and accordingly there 
are many books which cost very little, and are widely read. This fact 
makes up for the scarcity of free libraries. Such being the case, those 
who study by themselves may perhaps far outnumber the regular 
students in different establishments. : 

II. Various ScHoots anp WritERs.—Before the opening up of 
the country to the world at large, in the latter part of this century, 
economical views peculiar to Japan were prevalent. These. aimed 
mostly at the development of agriculture and the enrichment of the 
exchequer of feudal lords (Daimios). The artisans and merchant 
class were little esteemed by the old school. Most of this school 
favoured the equalization of property, especially of the land, and the 
problems which they discussed involved political and moral considera- 
tions. Some of these writers held views more or less akin to State 
Socialism. Among them the best known is Ninomiya Sontoku, who 
organised credit associations which have developed ever since, but the 
most considerable are Sato Shinyen, a more prolific, and Kumasawa 
Riokai, a more original writer. 

The table on the next page may give some idea of the works of 
the old school, those not related to economics being omitted. 

But with the introduction of Western ideas, mostly by the Dutch, 
there arose a school more or less Mercantilist, which still possesses 
many able though not very influential expounders. But since the 
study of English became prevalent, about thirty years ago, a new era 
has opened for economic study. The works of Wayland, Perry, Adam 
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Name. Born. Died. Works. School. 
Kumasawa Riokai... 1515 1588 Discourse on Pol. Econ. Cameralist and 
physiocrat. 
Nonaka Kensan...... RODS: | TEQI |) saivesssicbcscdsaanacves des tences Physiocrat. 
Miyasaki Sadanori... 1611 1687 | Treatise on Agriculture. Physiocrat. 
Kaibara Yekiken ... 1629 1714 Treatise on Agriculture. Physiocrat. 
Arai Hakuseki ...... 1657 1726 National Currency. Mercantilist. 


Monetary Reform. 
Foreign Communication. 
Ogiu Sorai ............ 1665 1728 Discourse on Politics. Physiocrat. 
Weights and Measures. 
Outline of Pol. Econ. 
Collection of Essays. 


Seichikai. 
Davai Suntai ......... 1679 1747 Notes on Pol. Econ. Physiocrat. 
Sato Shinyen ......... 1773 «1855 = Political Reform. Cameralist. 


Elements of Agricultu- 
ral Economy. 
Principles of Pol. Econ. 
Rai Somyo ........... 1780 1833 Essays. Physiocrat. 
Ninomiya Sontoku... 1786 1856 Lectures on Credit As- Socialist. 
; sociations. 
Komiya Masahide... .. eee Handbook on Agricul- Physiocrat. 
tural Administration. 





Smith, Mill, Faweett, became popular, and the translation of the 
works of these authors as well as of Carey, List, Jevons, Marshall, &c., 
gradually appeared. For the first time economic writers were divided 
into Protectionists and Free Traders, those educated in English or in 
England belonging to the latter school, those who studied American or 
Continental works to the former. 

The table on the next page shows the principal writers on 
economics, in alphabetical order, all of them still living, except Sagane 
Fujiro. 

III. Associations aND Mermbers.—There are four Associations 
connected with economics. These are :— 

The Economic Association of the Mixed School, numbering over 130. 

Japan Economic Association of the Mixed School, numbering about 
130. 

National Association (Protectionist), numbering about 120. 

Economie Science Association (Neutral), numbering 220. 

The first includes in its members men related to the press and 
those in government employ ; in the second are found men of business 
and members of the House of Commons; while in the third members 
of the House of Lords play the leading part; the fourth is purely 
academical, and the majority of its members are students. All of them 
are in Tokio, and hold monthly meetings, where current topics are freely 
discussed. The first Association possesses many branch Associations 
in different localities, and appoints committees to investigate practical 
economic questions, such as ‘ The Fall of Silver,’ ‘Trade between Japan 
and the United States,’ ‘Railway Extension,’ ‘ Factory Legislation,’ 
‘ Harbour Construction,’ &c. The result of such investigations appear 
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Name. 


Amano Tameyuki 


Ban Naonosuke 


Fukusawa Ukichi 


Hameda Kenjiro ......... 
Hayakawa Senkichiro... 
Hiranuma Yoshiro ...... 
Ikki Kitokuro ........... 

Inukai Ki 
Kanai Nobu 

Koike Seiichi 


Matsusaki Kuranosuke 


Mayeda Masana 


Nakagawa Tsunejiro ... 
Nakapuma Keizo......... 


Noritake Kotaro 


Oshima Teiyepi ......... 
Sagane Fujiro 


Sakatani Yoshiro... ..... 


Soyeda Guichi ............ 


Tajire Inajiro 


Taguchi Ukichi 


Takata Sanaye........... 


Tomita Jetsunosuke 
Tsuchiko Kimshiro 


Wadagaki Kenzo ......... 


The School to 
which each 
belongs. 


Free Trade 


Free Trade 
Free Trade 


Protection ...... 
State Socialism 
Free Trade 

State Socialism 
Protection ...... 
State Socialism 
Free Trade 


Neutral ..... ... 
State Socialism 
Protection ...... 


State Socialism 
Neutral 
Free Trade 


Protection ...... 
Protection ...... 


Neutral 


Neutral ... 


Neutral 


Free Trade 


Free Frade 


Protection ...... 


Neutral 





JOURNAL 


Works and Translations 
(the latter abbreviated Tr.). 


Principles of Economics. 


Tr. Fowler’s State in Relation to 
Trade. 
Mill’s Pol. Econ. by Laughlin. 
| Faweett’s Manual of Pol. 
Econ. 
Tr. Cairnes’ Pol. Econ, 


( People’s Economy. 
Currency. 
The Currency of the Old Time. 
Lectures. 
Lectures. 
Budget and Law. 
Tr. Carey’s Pol. Econ. 
Lectures. 


Tr. Bagehot’s Lombard Street. 
Lectures. 
(Tr. Beaulieu’s Finance. 


Faweett’s Protection and 
Free Trade. 
Goschen’s Foreign Exchange. 
{ Cairnes’ Leading Princ. of 
Pol. Econ. 
Finance. 
Views on Foreign Trade. 
Views on National Industry and 
Agriculture. 
Trade Policy. 
( Lectures. 
) Tr. Jevons’ Primer. 
Battle of the Standards. 


( Tr. Jevons’ Currency. 

List’s Pol. Econ. 

Yeat’s History of Industry. 
Finance. 


Budget Law. 
)Tr. Wilson’s Budget. 
| Cossa’s Pol. Econ. (a part). 
( Finance and Budget. 
| Applied Economics.’ 
( National Debt. 
\ Banking. 
) Recent Economic Changes. 
{ Tr. Beaulieu’s Finance (a part). 
Free Trade. 
Economic Policy. 
- Japanese Economy. 
Tr. Macleod’s Principles of Pol. 
| Econ. 
( Currency. 
| Taxation. 
Essays. 
General Economy. 
‘ Practical Banking. 
(Tr. Bastiat’s Harmonies. 
Lectures. 


Note.—The name is written as it is pronounced in Japan, the given name 


following the family name. 


The title of works is translated into English, all being in Japanese, except those 


translated. 








1 Reviewed in the present number of the Econ. Jour. 
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as reports, and some of them are very useful. The second collects and 
prints prize essays on such subjects as ‘The Best Forest Administra- 
tion,’ ‘The Land Tax Question.’ In contrast to the silence of the 
third, the fourth holds quarterly meetings in addition to the monthly, 
open to the public at large, on which occasion illustrious men deliver 
addresses on various economic subjects. There are similar associa- 
tions in Osaka and other localities; but their importance is not yet 
acknowledged. We must not, however, forget to mention the Tokio 
Statistical Association! and, above all, the Political Science Asso- 
ciation, both of which issue monthly journals. The former possesses 
over three hundred members, and reprints the annual statistics of 
the Empire of Japan compiled by the Central Statistical Bureau. 
This compilation was begun about twelve years ago, and is of great 
use and authority. The Political Science Association, having nearly 
seven hundred members, who are mostly ‘ Varsity men,’ is a very 
influential body. It holds every month a meeting, where both eco- 
nomical and political subjects are discussed. The monthly journal 
issued by this Association, and widely read, contains instructive essays 
as well as the shorthand copy of lectures delivered in the monthly 
meeting. Extension lectures are given by the Association of University 
Graduates, which has about one thousand three hundred members. Once 
a year lectures on various subjects, among which the economic play an 
important part, are delivered by its members in large cities and towns 
in rotation. Though this was begun only four years ago, and is not 
yet very fruitful, requiring much improvement, it will in future be of 
great use in propagating and promoting economic investigations. 

IV. Pusnications AND PERriopicaLs.—Many works, either original 
or translations, have been mentioned above. Moreover, many pub- 
lications are imported from abroad, and economic questions are dis- 
cussed in the following periodicals :— 

The Commercial News and Yokohama Trader, issued daily, of the 
Mixed school. 

The Tokio Economist, issued every Saturday, of the Free Trade 
school. 

The Economist, issued twice monthly, of the Neutral school. 

The Times, the Nation’s Friend, and other daily papers, contain 
cconomic items, and have a great influence throughout the country, 
especially on such subjects as ‘ The Railway Extension, ‘ The Reform of 
the Land Tax,’ The Total Abolition of the Export Duty,’ ‘The Free 
Import of Raw Cotton,’ ‘The Economic Result of the Total Opening 
of the Country,’ &e. There is also a monthly journal, the Bankers 
Report, issued by the Bankers’ Association, a body very influential in 
directing the affairs of national banks and the money market. 

V. Prevaitinc Economic Virws.—The Imperial University being 
the only institution in Japan where political economy is specially and 

1 We must not confound this with the Statistical Association founded by Mr. 
Sugi, issuing a monthly journal and having a statistical school. 
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systematically studied, its graduates exercise great influence, many 
being in the Government, Parliament, the Press, as well as in 
famous schools and colleges. Hitherto the University views have been 
more or less on the side of Free Trade, but now are tending towards 
State Socialism. Consequently, if there occur no change to 
the contrary, Free Traders will lose recruits, though the cause now 
possesses many esteemed and influential advocates. Moreover, the 
inclination of the Legislature, both Lords and Commons, is more or 
less on the side of Protection. Hence the Free Traders have to fight 
hard for their cause, though there is no danger of utter defeat. 
But the clamour against the unfairness of the present one-sided 
conventional tariff has a tendency to strengthen the cause of Protec- 
tionists. As is too well known and too keenly felt by the nation, 
Japan has to be contented with a five per cent. ad valorem tax and a 
very low specific duty, without regard to the damage of her revenue 
from excise thereby, while the ‘ Powers’ in Europe and America may 
impose what duties they like upon the goods imported from Japan, 
in virtue of the treaty which was ratified a generation ago in 
the midst of the civil war and internal commotion. Though the 
time of revision has already elapsed, the hated treaty still prevails, 
simply because the revision requires the unanimous agreement of all 
of the treaty powers, which number nearly a dozen-and-a-half, a work 
next to impossible, as each nation has different interests. This gross 
and glaring injustice often inflames the national spirit and adds 
fuel to the fire of Protectionist agitation. The labour question also 
is becoming very important, being included in the programme of the 
Radical as well as the Liberal party, which when combined always 
make a majority in the Commons. It is owing to such a state of 
things that economic problems are discussed with more ardour than in 
many other countries. It is well said ‘contest stimulates.’ Economies 
is widely studied and is making progress with rapid strides. Moreover, 
it is effecting a substantial and far-reaching work : on one side, ¢.g. the 
reform of taxes, the repeal of export duties, the change of the paper 
currency into a convertible one, the conversion of national debts into five 
per cent. Consols, the establishment of the Central Bank of Japan, the 
encouragement of the use of credit documents, &e., which have been al- 
ready carried out, and on the other side the reform of the land tax, the 
repeal of the import duty of raw cotton, the establishment of people's 
banks, as well as credit associations, factory legislation, technical 
education, iron manufacture, emigration, and colonization, &c., which 
are hotly discussed just at present. But the most important change 
lies in the gradual decay of the yeomanry, home-made goods, good-will 
between employer and employed, and the change towards landlordism, 
large farms, the increase of day labourers, the rise of large factories, 
In short, we also are gradually paving the 


strikes, trade unions, &c. 
way for Socialists to come and reproach us in some future days. 
To harmonise, therefore, hostile elements, preserve the good part 
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of the old while checking the evils incident to the new social institu- 
tions, and to set up an original school of economists, are the tasks 
awaiting the hands of Japanese economists. If the present zeal in 
economic study be maintained there is no reason to fear that they 
will collapse before this responsibility, however weighty it may be. 


JrucHt SOYEDA, 
Corresponding Member of the British 
Economic Association. 


THE Lapour CoMMISSION. 


THE Royal Commission on Labour has examined no further 
witnesses since February, but the evidence of the last few witnesses, for 
which it was necessary last quarter to trust to the extremely meagre 
and unsatisfactory reports in the newspapers, has now been published 
in the official minutes. Mr. Giffen’s has suffered above most from the 
newspaper reports. In describing the work done by the Board of 
Trade in the field of labour statistics, Mr. Giffen stated the general 
results of the Wages Census taken in 1886, of which four volumes have 
already appeared, and the fifth and final volume is now ready for publi- 
cation. This final volume will give the returns for railway service, 
shipping, engineering, building, and many other trades, and will contain 
also a general view of the average wages in all trades throughout the 
country. The object of this census was to ascertain the different rates 
of wages paid to different bodies of workers in each separate trade, and 
the proportional number of earners at each rate. For this purpose 
returns were obtained of the earnings of such a great mass of work- 
people in every trade, that the proportions at the respective rates found 
to prevail among these returns might be safely taken to prevail among 
the whole trade. Returns were obtained, for example, of as many as 
143,000 cotton operatives, out of a total of 504,000. Having obtained 
in this way the proportion of workers at each several rate, the actual 
number working at each rate is ascertained by taking the whole number 
of workers in the trade as given in the general population and occu- 
pation Census of 1881 (with allowance for natural increase since then), 
and dividing it according to the proportions so obtained. The general 
results arrived at by this method are that 59 per cent. of the adult 
male workpeople of this country earn from 20s. to 30s. a week, that 17 
per cent. earn more than 30s., and that between 23 and 24 per cent. 
earn less than 20s., of whom, however, only 3 per cent. earn less than 
15s. These figures, however, do not, for various reasons, include the 
railway servants, the building trades, or what is called the residuum 
of casual labour; but they include agricultural labourers, although the 
figures regarding them have been worked up from the Trade Depression 
Report instead of being obtained by special investigation. Half the 24 
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per cent. earning less than 20s. a week would be agricultural workers. 
The railway returns are more complete than any other, and refer to 
314,000 servants, of whom it appears only 13 per cent.earn more than 
30s. a week, and only 44 per cent. between 20s. and 30s., while as many 
as 42 percent. earn less than 20s. In fixing the rates in the other occu- 
pations, allowance ‘has been made for the value of free cottages and 
perquisites, just as, on the other hand, deductions have been made for 
broken time in employments subject to fluctuation ; but it is probable 
that no account is taken in railway service of the important though 
prohibited item of tips. As the result of all these returns, Mr. Giffen 
estimates the total annual earnings of the manual labour classes at 
633 millions sterling out of a total national income of 1400 or 1500 
millions. 

In reply to Professor Marshall, who asked whether the English 
plan of collecting labour statistics by theoretical averages would not be 
better replaced by the realistic American plan of sending agents with a 
number of printed questions to be filled up from employers’ bocks as 
to the actual wages earned by every workman during the whole year, 
Mr. Giffen said the American plan was a failure, because it made no 
provision and could make no provision for the earnings of work- 
people who changed employers, and changed them perhaps more than 
once in the course of the year. The United States Commissioner of 
Labour had confessed in his report on the railways that it was im- 
possible from the pay rates to tell the extent to which men shift 
their positions or the extent to which they are recounted. A man who 
worked successively for four railway companies in the year would 
appear in the returns as four men, so that the American ‘system only 
involved immense labour without in the end getting at the facts. 

Mr. Giffen was asked his opinion on some general social questions. 
As to State pensions for old age, he saw no equitable objection to 
the State contributing to such a purpose, inasmuch as it had sources 
of revenue, like the post oftice and the land tax, which did not come 
from the general taxpayer, but were more in the nature of a private 
estate, and the present application of these funds to general State 
purposes relieves the rich taxpayer to the extent of thousands of 
pounds, whereas it relieves the poor man by no more than a shilling 
or two. These funds might be used for pension purposes without 
involving any taking of money from the rich and giving it to the poor. 
At the same time he thought such funds would be better applied to 
the support of hospitals, and was doubtful of State insurance schemes 
on account partly of the great expense of working them. On the eight 
hours day Mr. Giffen held that in many trades it was proving itself 
the time in which the most and best product was obtainable from 
the human machine, and in these trades it might be left to come of 
itself, but that in mining, locomotive engine driving, and certain other 
dangerous or unhealthy occupations, it ought to be prescribed by 
law. Beyond this however, a compulsory eight hours day would be 
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injurious to the working classes, because there were trades—whether 
many or few he did not say—in which a reduction of hours would 
involve a diminution of product, and that necessarily meant a 
diminution of wages, and the proposal of local or trade option was open 
to the further objection of the difficulty of defining what a trade is. 
As to profit sharing, Mr. Giffen, while desiring to see the system 
further tried, pointed out what he believed to be a fundamental dif- 
ficulty in the way of its ever being a solution of the whole problem of 
increasing the remuneration of the working classes ; and that was that 
many firms were making no profit or only ‘minimum profit,’ and that 
the people who were able to divide good profit would find themselves 
compelled by the competition of those who made none to reduce 
their rate of wages till labour received in wages and profits together 
only the same remuneration it received from the other firms in wages 
alone. 

The inquiry into the conditions of agricultural labour has been 
conducted in a different way from the rest of the inquiry. Instead 
of the direct examination of representative witnesses by the Commis- 
sioners themselves, a band of assistant Commissioners have been 
dispatched to the various parts of the kingdom, who have interviewed 
landlords, farmers, labourers, clergymen, relieving officers, and others, 
and are now summing up their impressions and information in a 
series of reports. The reports of two of these assistant Commis- 
sioners—Mr. Wm. E. Bear, the well-known agricultural writer, and 
Mr. E. Wilkinson, of Lincoln’s Inn—have just appeared, and treat, 
the former, of certain selected districts in the counties of Bedford, 
Hants, Huntingdon, Leicester, Notts, and Sussex, and the latter of 
selected districts in Derby, Lincoln, Stafford, and York. These 
districts contain every class of farming, and the writers report 
everywhere a considerable improvement in the circumstances of 
the rural labourer during the last few years. Mr. Wilkinson 
says this was the unanimous testimony, even of the men 
themselves ; and Mr. Bear says there was but one verdict in all the 
districts he visited except Woburn, and that was, that in spite of the 
agricultural depression the labourers were never so well off as they 
have been in the last few years. But while Mr. Wilkinson thinks 
their condition positively satisfactory now in the majority of cases, Mr. 
Bear is far from thinking so. When allowance is made for the value 
of perquisites, payments in kind, free cottages, and extra earnings in 
harvest, the wages of ordinary labourers run from 14s. to 17s. a week, 
of horsemen from 15s. to 20s., and of shepherds from 15s. to 26s. The 
hours for ordinary labourers are generally 10} in summer, but in 
Thakeham they are only 9. Horsemen have often 13 or 14 hours of 
actual work every week day and 4 or 5 hours on Sunday besides. 
Allotments are very abundant in some districts and very scarce in 
others, but the high rents taken for them—often £4 or £5 an acre—are 
a constant subject of complaint. Cottages are excellent on some estates 
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and very defective on others. Mr. Wilkinson found that two ideas had 
taken strong hold of the labourers’ minds, one being that the farmers 
were starving the labour on their farms, and the other that the 
consolidation of farms was diminishing the demand for labour. He 
expresses a strong opinion that both ideas are wrong, contending that 
the economy of labour which has taken place has been due to technical 
improvements, and that as many labourers are employed to the acre on 
large farms as on small. This last opinion happens to be contradicted 
by the figures he produces of the Uttoxeter district, where the average 
farmer employs one hand for every 47 acres, but the small farmer one 
for every 30, and if you were to count the farmer himself in, the differ- 
ence would be still greater. While the labourers were making these 
complaints, the farmers in many districts were making the contrary 
complaint of being unable to procure labour in busy times, or good 
labourers at any time now, the best men having migrated to the 
towns. Mr. Wilkinson thinks there is truth in the complaint of 
the growing inefficiency of the agricultural labourer, of his incapacity 
to thatch, to slash hedges, to lay drains, to mow or shear, and he 
gives even a certain sanction to the explanation that it is all due 
to the substitution of white bread for brown. One sign of improvement 
in the condition of the agricultural population is the decline in the 
employment of women in field work. In only two of Mr. Bear’s 
districts, Basingstoke and St. Neots, are women commonly employed 
on the land. In the rest a few of them do a little work in hay time 
and help their husbands at piece-work in harvest, but otherwise women 
are rarely seen in the fields or even on the allotments. And Mr. 
Wilkinson says that in all his districts except Holbeach there has been 
a great decrease in the number of women who do field work. It is 
only in harvest they are seen in the fields and in some potato districts, 
in potato planting, for which it appears they are considered handier 
than men. The custom of hiring women as farm servants for other 
than domestic work is unknown in these districts, and Mr. Wilkinson 
says it was pretty generally conceded by the labourers themselves 
that the reason why fewer women take field work now was that they 
were a little better off and had not the same need to do so. 

Mr. Geoffrey Drage, the Secretary of the Commission, has made 
two most useful compilations on the condition of labour in the United 
States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, the Crown 
Colonies, and India, but they are not suitable for condensation. 

JOHN Rag 


THE REcENt WAGES DISPUTE IN THE LANCASHIRE CoTToN- 
SPINNING INDUSTRY. 


Tuis dispute, though by no means the most protracted in the history 
of the British cotton industry, has never been equalled in regard of the 
quantity of machinery and the number of workpeople kept idle. It 
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began on November 5th, 1892, and ended on March 25th, 1893. 
Operations were suspended therefore during exactly twenty weeks. 
Throughout nearly the whole of this period about 50,000 operatives and 
16,000,000 spindles ceased work, representing 35 per cent. of the pro- 
ducing capacity of the United Kingdom. Consequent upon the lessened 
supply of yarn thus occasioned, a large though indefinable quantity of 
weaving machinery was stopped; and in other branches of industry 
engaged in printing, bleaching, dyeing, or otherwise preparing cotton 
goods for consumption, some interruption occurred. A very fair suim- 
mary of the leading facts in the history of the stoppage is given in the 
first number of the official Labour Gazette, although, necessarily, the 
merits of the dispute are in no way discussed. 

The immediate occasion of the stoppage was a proposal of the 
employers to reduce wages to the extent of 5 per cent. on the ground 
that their business had become unprofitable. Of this fact the repre- 
sentatives of the workpeople, who are exceedingly well informed upon the 
course of the trade in which they are interested, were quite cognisant. 
But they contended that reducing wages could not increase the demand 
for yarns, nor restore a profitable ‘ margin’ between the prices of these 
and the prices of raw cotton. They held that lessened production was 
the proper remedy, and that wages should not be touched. The argu- 
ment involved obviously a claim that, whilst wages may be advanced 
in times of prosperity, they ought never to be reduced. The employers 
did not share this view, although there are, or at any rate there were 
before the stoppage, a few of them who earnestly desired the systematic 
adoption of short time as a remedy for bad trade. But others held 
strongly that unless this method were extensively adopted abroad—an 
impossible event—the power of English spinners and manufacturers to 
coinpete successfully with foreign producers would be diminished by 
isolated action in this country, and that the external market for 
English yarns and goods, already restricted by the growing effectiveness 
of foreign competition and by high tariffs, would be further narrowed. 
They urged too that short time means increased cost of production, 
and that, even if the desired effect—a better margin—could be ensured, 
it would meantime be counteracted by the higher cost. The operatives 
rejoined that short time would involve a loss of wages, but that they 
were quite willing to endure this for the sake of the general advantage 
which they believed would ensue. 

It isclear therefore that the characteristic feature of this struggle is 
that it was nct a mere fight about wages. It involved, above all, the 
testing of a theory as to the best method of dealing with an adverse 
condition of trade. It is strictly pertinent therefore to inquire, What 
has been the effect of the long stoppage of production, viewed as an 
instrument for stimulating demand and restoring normal prosperity ? 

Upon the Manchester market the effect of the stoppage of produc- 
tion has been apparently inappreciable. Prices of the particular kinds 
of yarns made from American cotton, which were produced in the 
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mills affected by the dispute, were gradually forced up to a level much 
beyond the reach of all but necessitous buyers, often of small quantities. 
But no evidence of scarcity arose, such for example as that which 
was very palpable after the seriousness of the American civil war was 
realised, and the consequent all but absolute stoppage of the supply of 
cotton from the United States was clearly foreseen. There were 
moreover, at the advanced prices, no buyers except those who were 
compelled to purchase. And the market for manufactured goods was 
equally inert. Many instances there were undoubtedly—as might 
have been expected in a trade so vast and diversified as that of cotton 
goods—of serious inconvenience because of diminished or delayed 
supplies. But the remarkable fact presented by the commercial aspect 
of the stoppage is that the general condition of the Manchester market 
for cotton goods and yarns was throughout calm, and often even 
dull. 

The principal conclusion to which this incident seems to point is 
an important one. It dismisses, in the first place, the notion that 
English producers of cotton yarns and goods (including in this term 
employers and employed) can at any time, by lessening the supply, 
convert an unprofitable into a profitable margin. ‘ Short time” has 
therefore been proved to be, in this instance, a failure; and 
it may be properly inferred to be aiways a doubtful remedy. 
Secondly, it disposes of the contention that wages should never 
be, and need never be, reduced. The agreement arrived at was 
that a reduction of 7d. in the pound should take place—-that is to say 
about 3 per cent., the original demand of the employers having 
been for 5 per cent. The employers are not altogether satisfied by 
this result, but they accept it as the issue of a protracted war. The 
workpeople regard it as a small victory, hardly won, over which 
they are pondering. 

Some discussion occurred in the early course of the dispute as to 
the proper term which should be applied to it. The employers called 
it a “strike.”” The representatives of the workpeople contended, 
with some vehemence, that it should be called a ‘‘ lock-out.’’ The 
point is obviously not worth debating. If employers demand a reduc- 
tion of wages, or the employed demand an advance, the issue and its 
consequences may in either case be quite as accurately described by 
the term ‘“ lock-out’ as by that of “ strike.’’ The former term carries 
with it however, as does the latter also, a certain apparent measure 
of blame, and the difficulty has been avoided by a generally accepted 
application of the word “ dispute’ in order to avoid the controverted 
terms. 

The final settlement of this controversy embraced some provisions 
for future conferences between the representatives of the employers and 
the employed, upon the condition and prospects of the business in which 
they are unitedly engaged. These provisions are excellent, and if they 
are properly carried out, their result must be of the highest value. The 
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leaders on both sides are well known to each other, and there is 
no serious distrust on either side—no more, in fact, than that which 
daily occurs between buyer and seller on the Manchester Exchange, 
or in any established market. It is all the more surprising, therefore, 
that no mention has been inade of the possibility of establishing a sliding 
scale of wages in the the cotton spinning industry. There are, no doubt, 
intricacies and complications in the path of any endeavour to reach a 
system of this kind. But I cannot think that these are insurmountable, 
and possibly its adoption as an experiment in some departments pre- 
senting least difficulty might lead to a wider, and perhaps a general, 
adoption of this self-adjusting method of averting great wages disputes 
in the cotton spinning industry. 

It may perhaps be asked, whether or not some intervention of 
an independent kind could not have prevented the conflict. Such 
intervention was offered by at least one authoritative body—the 
Manchester Joint Board of Conciliation. This authority was estab- 
lished more than a year ago, after many conferences, by representatives 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce on the one hand, and those 
of the Manchester and Salford Trades Council on the other. Its rules 
provide that as soon as any labour dispute, actual or impending, shail 
come to the knowledge of the secretary, he shall immediately invite a 
conference at the Chamber of Commerce between the disputants, either 
in the presence of the Board of Conciliation or alone. This preliminary 
step was taken, but all intervention, or any semblance of it, was declined 
by the leaders of the workpeople. The reason for this refusal was fully 
understood by those who made the offer. The leaders on both sides 
were, as I have already stated, well known to each other, and no ad- 
vantage was possible, in this case, from an offer of facilities for friendly 
discussion from outside. Evuan Heim 


THE Hunt SHIPPING DISPUTE. 


THERE are many industrial disputes where the true cause does not 
appear on the surface, and where :the apparent point of contention is 
nothing more than an excuse for fighting out a vital and far-reaching 
principle. Such has been the case in the Hull dispute. The immediate 
excuse for the employers commencing hostilities was an incident of so 
thoroughly local and trivial a character that, if it had formed the real 
point at issue, it would only have required a few minutes’ talk to prevent 
conflict. The true cause lay deeper, and to properly appreciate the 
merits of the dispute it is necessary to take a preliminary survey of 
earlier circumstances. 

As is well-known, the success of the great London Dock Strike in 
1889, coming as it did upon an improving trade, gave an enormous 
impetus to the extension of trades unionism in the shipping in- 
dustries. Nowhere was the effect more manifest than in the Port of 
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Hull, where practically every dock worker joined a union, and a con- 
siderable improvement was effected in conditions of employment. 
There is no doubt that the rapid growth in Hull was greatly helped by 
the friendly attitude of the large shipping firm of T. Wilson, Sons, 
and Co., who not only increased wages without resort being had to a 
strike, but freely consented to their foremen and shipping clerks 
joining the Dockers’ Union, and readily acquiesced in an arrangement 
by which it was understood that any difficulties relating to the men 
at work should at once be reported to them by the union delegate. In 
accordance with this understanding any little friction arising from 
members of the Union falling into arrears was got over in a friendly 
way, as is usually done with the Miners, Boilermakers, and Compositors 
and others of the older established unions, either by the amount being 
deducted from the men’s wages with their consent, or by their being 
induced to pay up before proceeding with their work. From that time 
up to the beginning of the present dispute these arrangements were the 
fully sanctioned custom of the port. The Dockers’ Union had also a 
formal arrangement with the stevedores (firms contracting for the 
discharging and loading of ships), by which it was agreed that the 
dockers would, on the one hand, assist in maintaining a uniform tariff, 
and would endeavour to prevent undercutting, and the stevedores would, 
on the other hand, employ only union men at union rates of wages. 

Whilst it may be frankly admitted that the dock labourers in Hull, 
unused to their new strength, have committed of small acts of indis- 
cretion, these have been reduced to a minimum by the union, which 
has from the first operated as a strong disciplinary force, and many 
difficulties have been smoothly settled by it that would otlterwise have 
developed into serious conflicts. Messrs. Wilson and other employers 
fully recognised this, and said that the men had never worked so 
well as now they were in the union, Mr. C. H. Wilson even going 
out of his way to attend a meeting of the Dockers’ Union on November 
19th, 1891, and congratulate them on their improved tone. 

The Shipping Federation (now embodied in the British Labour 
xchange) is an organisation of shipowners and _ shipowners’ 
associations formed in September 1890. From the first it has been 
aggressive, and has existed not for dealing with and discussing 
difficulties collectively with a view to their friendly settlement on a 
comprehensive scale, but for the purpose of ‘resisting the new union 
methods of coercion.’ It has repeatedly refused to hold converse 
with union representatives, on the ground that ‘the time would be 
taken up in discussing Utopian subjects.’ Soon after its formation it 
instituted a free labour ticket for sailors, possession of which entitled 
the holder to preference of employment; but after a long struggle in 
London it was induced to delete the preference clause, and although 
a number of shipowners imposed the ticket, no further attempt was 
made on the part of the Shipping Federation to re-impose the pre- 
ferential condition wntil December last, when it became merged into 
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the ‘ British Labour Exchange.’ On the 28th of that month an 
article appeared in the London evening Globe, based on an official 
circular issued from the British Labour Exchange, which set forth 
the intention of establishing free labour registries ‘which shall 
give free labour the pick of the work throughout the United Kingdom.’ 
It added that ‘one may naturally expect to see as an immediate result 
a formidable decrease in the ranks of society men.’ Rumour soon fixed 
upon Hull, being the best organised port, as the battle-ground for this 
undisguised attack upon unionism. Colour was given to the rumour by 
the statement that such pressure had been brought to bear upon 
Messrs. Wilson by shipowners, and the marine assurance companies 
in the Federation, as had induced them to rejoin that body after 
having been out of it for nearly two years. On February 20th one or 
two union men working a coal barge refused to pay their arrears to 
the union, and Messrs. Wilson, when the fact was reported to them, 
declined to interfere as they had usually done. The union men therefore 
declined to work these particular barges. This was the first small 
indication of trouble. A little later a further difficuéty arose thus. A 
firm of shipowners took the work of discharging one of their ships from 
the stevedore who had usually done the work at the port tariff and 
gave it to another firm to do, it was stated, below that rate, and with 
free labourers. Thus, as the local dockers thought, the rate of wages in 
the port was jeopardised ; and in accordance with their agreement they 
intimated their refusal to do the work when the ship should arrive. 
Then suddenly, and without any previous warning or discussion, 
Messrs. Wilson issued a peremptory notice to the effect that all their 
foremen and shipping clerks were at once to give up their union. The 
foremen and_shipping clerks at once met and resolved that they would 
not be intimidated into giving up their right to combine, in which 
they were supported by the union, who intimated the fact by letter 
to the firm, but the letter was not even acknowledged. This latter 
formed the real starting point of the dispute. 

It was soon apparent that the rumour regarding the intention of 
the ‘ British Labour Exchange’ to attack Hull was correct. On March 
20th a branch of the Exchange was opened and the following notice 
was issued :— 


‘British LABouR EXCHANGE. 


‘To WorkinG MEN. 
‘The employers of labour in connection with the docks and ship- 

ing at Hull have determined, in order to facilitate the conduct of the 
business of the port, in employing labour in future, to give preference 
to men who are registered {The italics are my own] at the British 
Labour Exchange, which has been opened ; and all respectable, steady 
workmen are invited to register their names free of expense, and thus 
secure preference of employment.’ 
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Round this attempt to impose the preferential condition, with a 
view to cripple the unions, has really centred the whole dispute. Each 
successive step in the long course of negotiations has only tended to 
emphasise this fact. The previous incidents were nothing more than 
the excuse for making this demand. 

The Hull Trades Council, with which the local branches of the 
Dockers’ Union are affiliated, at once tried to avoid a dispute by endeav- 
ouring to put the machinery of the Hull Conciliation Board into opera- 
tion, both the Dockers’ Union and Messrs. Wilson and other shipowners 
(through the Chamber of Commerce) being parties to it. The Secretary, 
Mr. Gregson,who is also Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
Secretary of Hull British Labour Exchange, did not call the Board 
together, as the employers refused to accept its offices. Only some 
ninety men registering themselves, a further notice was issued stating 
that all men in the port, to be employed, must register by April 4th. 

This notice was attended with no different result. Efforts were 
made by the union officials to meet the employers and discuss matters, 
but all overtures ¢o this end were rejected, and on April 4th Mr. 
C. H. Wilson addressed a mass meeting of dockers, and stated as an 
ultimatum that they ‘had determined to support the opening of the 
Free Labour Exchange and to be their own masters in the manage- 
ment of their own business. They intended the British Labour 
Exchange to be kept open; they intended no objection to be raised 
against any workman on account of his belonging or not belonging to 
a union; and they had made up their minds that their foremen and 
shipping clerks should not belong to a dockers’ union.’ 

The next day, April 5th, a large number of ‘free labourers’ from 
London were introduced, and substituted for a number of local 
union men working several ships belonging to the firms of Wilson, 
Bailey, and Leetham. Elsewhere in the port the union men remained 
at work, but the same night a ballot of all the Hull members of the 
Dockers’ Union was taken, and resulted in a unanimous vote in 
favour of withdrawing their labour from Messrs. Wilson, and Bailey 
and Leetham. This resolution was fully acted up to the next 
morning. Later in the day, a deputation consisting of the Mayor of 
Hull, the chairman of the Watch Committee, and Mr. Fred Maddison 
(editor of the Railway [eview), waited upon Mr. Charles Wilson and 
secured his consent to have an interview with unionists. The inter- 
view took place, and Mr. Tillett, on behalf of the men, submitted the 
following terms as a basis of settlement :-— 


1. That the Unionists would consent to work with non-unionists 
provided the latter were hostile to the existence of the 
Union of their own free will without being influenced by 
others ; and, further that no bribe or undue conditions were 
offeredthem. The free labour element must not be an organ- 
ised effort or a systematic organisation of the employers. 
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2. That the shipping clerks and foremen should be allowed to 
form a Union of their own, independent of the Dockers’ 
Union. 

3. That the present dispute should be submitted to the Board 
of Conciliation for adjustment on the understanding that 
both parties should consent to be bound by the decision 
arrived at 


Mr. Wilson undertook to lay these terms before the British Labour 
Exchange, but they ignored the proposals. Waiting several days, and 
not getting any reply from either Messrs. Wilson or any of the other 
employers, to all of whom they had sent, and as fresh batches 
of ‘free labourers’ were being introduced each day, the Strike 
Committee resolved upon a general strike through the port. In 
coming to this decision, however, they undertook that work should 
proceed with ‘all firms who were not identified with the attempt to 
crush unionism.’ The British Labour Exchange then issued a further 
manifesto, reiterating the terms of the previous two. On this appear- 
ing, a further deputation, consisting of the same gentlemen as before, 
with the addition of Councillor Poole, waited upon Mr. Wilson to 
urge conciliation. In reply he informed them, as reported by the 
Daily Chronicle, that he ‘absolutely refused to meet the men in any 
way or to submit the question to any independent tribunal whatever. 
The men must come back on his terms, which would not be abated 
one jot.’ 

By Monday, the LOth, the strike was general through the port, all 
classes of shipping labour being out. The next day the executive of 
the Shipping Federation (British Labour Exchange) met at York and 
passed a resolution declining to meet the union representatives, and 
stating that the men could return individually to their work if they 
desired. This resolution aroused great indignation among the towns- 
people of Hull, and on the Thursday the Town Council elected an 
official deputation to wait upon the disputants and urge acceptance of 
conciliation. The result was a repetition of the York terms from the 
British Labour Exchange, and Mr. Tillett’s terms from the men 
with an addition to the effect that they would accept a labour 
registration office under neutral control, ‘such as the Board of Trade.’ 
The British Labour Exchange sent a letter ignoring the men’s terms, 
and local mediation was thereby broken off. Matters went uneventfully 
along until April 17th, when, as the result of a hint thrown out by 
Mr. John Burns, in moving the adjournment of the House of Commons 
on the question of the military in Hull, Mr. A. J. Mundella and Mr. 
Gourley arranged for a friendly conference in one of the private 
rooms of the House between themselves, Mr. C. H. Wilson, M.P., Mr. 
John Burns, M.P., Mr. J. H. Wilson, M.P., Mr. Llewellyn Smith 
(Labour Commissioner), Mr. Hopwood (Secretary of Board of Trade) 
Sir Albert Rollit, and Alderman Woodhouse (of Hull). 
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A basis of settlement was agreed upon and signed, which embodied 
Nos. 1 and 2 of Mr. Tillett’s terms and further added— 

‘Employers to agree that the British Labour Exchange Registry 
and Shipping Federation ticket are not to be forced upon the men, 
nor shall registration with any association whatever be regarded as a 
necessary condition of or give preference for employment.’ 

Mr. C. H. Wilson agreed on the one side, and Mr. John Burns and 
Mr. J. H. Wilson on the other, to recommend as satisfactory these 
terms to their respective parties to the dispute, and it was agreed to 
meet again on Friday. The men’s strike committee agreed to the 
terms as satisfactory for a basis, and so, it was given out, did the Hull 
branch of the British Labour Exchange; but the latter would not 
definitely accept them until the Shipping Federation executive had 
ratified them. Matters thus looked rosy enough for an immediate 
settlement. But this illusion was soon dispelled. The executive of 
the Shipping Federation met two days after at York and resolutely 
refused to allow the Hull shipowners to accept the House of Commons 
terms, and laid down the following conditions :—. 


1. Unionists to agree to work with non-unionists. Employers 
will engage any suitable men who are ready and willing to 
work in harmony with other men, whether belonging to a 
union or not. Employers to be at liberty to engage any 
stevedore, whether a member of or connected with any 
union or not. 

2. The same as Mr. Tillett’s No. 2. 

3. The British Labour Exchange in Hull to be. kept open, 
the employers insisting on entire freedom of contract in 
employing such men as they deem suitable. 


From this it was gathered that the employers still adhered to 
preference of employment for registered men, but they refused to meet 
the men, and even declined to vouchsafe an explanation. On Friday 
Mr. C. H. Wilson failed to put in an appearance as arranged at the 
House of Commons Committee, and the meeting was adjourned until 
the following Monday. He then wrote stating that ‘‘in view of the 
York terms he did not see that anything further could be done, so he 
must decline to attend the committee. The York terms were absolutely 
irrevocable and final.” 

Thus was another deadlock reached ; and matters dragged wearily 
onward until May 8th. Then a meeting of the Hull Borough Justices and 
the Watch Committee passed a resolution urging that, as the main 
points had been conceded, representatives of both sides should meet and 
endeavour to arrive at a settlement. The Strike Committee at once 
repeated their willingness to meet the employers. The next day a 
meeting of the Shipping Federation in London resolved not to depart 
from the York terms. The secretary of the Hull British Labour 
Exchange offered to meet twelve men, not union officials, to discuss the 
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THE MONETARY SITUATION IN INDIA 
position, A few days later a joint effort at mediation by Mr. Tom Mann 
and Mr. Grotrian (a local shipowner and member of the Shipping 
Federation, resulted in the local employers adding the following to 
Clause 3 of the York terms :— 

‘But neither registration at the British Labour Exchange nor 
membership of any union shall in itself carry with it either preference 
or prejudice in regard to employment.’ 

On the understanding that this was to form part of the York terms, 
the Strike Committee agreed to them as a basis of settlement. Then 
a misunderstanding arose as to whether the new words were to read as 
part of the terms, or only as a detached explanation of them. The 
Mayor again intervened, and after a further delay the employers at 
last opened up negotiations direct with the Strike Committee ; who 
accepted the compromise offered by the addition to the York terms as 
a basis of settlement. The employers also agreeing, a joint meeting 
for the settlement of ‘local’ details was arranged for and took place 
on May 18th. Here a further hitch arose, owing to the employers 
submitting eight new terms, some of them involving fundamental 
principles. The meeting adjourned until the 19th, when some of the 
new conditions were withdrawn, and others modified, with the result 
that a provisional settlement was arrived at subject to ratification. 
This was secured from both sides a few hours later; and thus ended a 
dispute which had been sternly fought for seven weeks and which will 
long be memorable for many things, not the least of which perhaps is 
the effect it has had in giving a ‘ oneness’ to the Labour Movement 
throughout the country. CLeM Epwarps 


THE MONETARY SITUATION IN INDIA. 


AFTER the meeting in the Town Hall of Calcutta, which was presided 
over by Mr. Mackay, the Currency Association has settled down to 
await the result of the deliberations now going on within the closed 
doors of the India Office, but there is a general feeling that the policy 
of keeping the discussion secret is unwise. In a matter so intricate 
and so momentous as a change in the national currency, the State 
cannot, it is believed, afford to dispense with the light afforded by the 
glow of the student’s lamp or the glare of the market-place. There is 
perhaps no branch of Economics that has been so much studied of 
recent years, nor one that has so intimate a connection with the City. 
Some danger therefore exists that old Indian administrators who have 
lost touch with the country they have quitted and the treatises they 
have ceased to read, may succeed in introducing some crank of their 
own into a scheme otherwise workable, whilst the City will not have 
had sufficient opportunity to demonstrate the possibility or otherwise 
of the balance turning against India under a system of currency no 
longer automatic. 
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It is of course obvious that public discussion might lead to contro- 
versies between bodies whose interests in trade and the Stock Exchange 
are opposed, whilst silver might be operated upon by speculators. The 
advantages, however, derived from a public and prolonged criticism 
should outweigh such considerations. 

There are, in fact, weak points in all schemes hitherto propounded 
which require and invite searching criticism. Firstly, there are weighty 
objections to any scheme which does not permit, temporarily or 
permanently, the free coinage of the national standard of value. 
History has taught, or rather attempted to teach, America, by repeated 
and bitter lessons, that currency experiments raise all the passions 
of self-interest and party, and once tried become the rule and 
not the exception. But apart from considerations of this kind, so 
long as silver remains the standard of value but is not freely minted for 
all comers, how should Government proceed? Should it coin for 
itself? And if so, how should the quantity be regulated? If by the 
Exchanges should the par aimed at be declared? Could Government 
undertake to keep, and succeed in keeping, the rupee at Is. 3d. this 
year, ls. 4d. next year, and eighteen pence in 1895, when gold might 
become the standard and silver a token? When gold becomes the 
standard, silver remaining, as I think it must, about 75 per cent. of the 
metallic circulation, how could the convertibility of the silver be 
ensured? In other countries, where silver is not the standard, it is 
not present in such large proportions, and the problem does not present 
the same difficulty. Secondly, with the contraction of India’s currency 
that must follow the gradual enhancement of the rupee through 
scarcity from 1s. 24d. to 1s. 6d., will not the favourable balance of 
trade melt away? How will the tea industry fare? and opium? and 
wheat ? and cotton? Surely, as already urged, before deciding upon 
effecting any sweeping change, the intentions of Government should be 
announced whilst they remain intentions. 

The Indian Currency Association answer these difficulties by 
propounding their own series of conundrums. Can a system of 
currency be worse than one which is at the mercy of America? Do 
not India’s exports depend mainly upon her natural advantages? Will 
not the flow of English gold and capital into the East counteract the 
effect of a rising rupee and stimulate its industries to a degree 
previously unknown ? 

No doubt there is great force in the replies made to this counter 
attack. It is said that capital will be shyer than ever of seeking an 
Indian outlet when there is distrust of India’s power to raise the rupee 
and keep it at the higher level. Moreover, opponents declare that any 
change is unnecessary, because silver will find its own level ; dangerous, 
because a bureaucracy cannot gauge currency needs; and ineffectual, 
because the balance of trade will turn against India. 

Yet when all is said, India desires a change; and those who do or 
do not support that desire would do a real service by abandoning 
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generalities, by analysing the present balance of trade, and by examining 
the conditions on which the continued prosperity of India’s exports 
depends. F. C. Harrison 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Final Report on the Royal Commission appointed to Inquire into the 
subject of Mining Royalties (C. 6980). 

THIs report on mines is itself a mine of information with respect to 
the amounts paid as royalties, fixed rents and wayleaves, and the terms on 
which these payments are made. After considering various complaints, 
the Commission recommend some legal relief in cases where a lessee is 
prevented by causes beyond his own control from working the minerals 
he has taken, or where the surface belongs to one person and the sub- 
jacent minerals, to another and in other cases of disability. But they 
do not propose any sweeping change of the system of royalties. For 
the abolition of royalties would tend to benefit the consumer or the 
miner only to the extent of the minimum royalty. Whether this moderate 
benefit would accrue to the consumer or the miner would depend on 
circumstances (§ 198). The general tendency might be modified by 
the state of the market (§ 185), and other incidents (§$ 201, 202). 

As to foreign trade the minimum royalty in the United King. 
dom, though higher than similar payments in foreign countries, has 
not prevented our exports of coal from increasing during the last ten 
years from 23,600,000 tons to 38,200,000; an increase much greater, 
both relatively and absolutely, than Germany, Belgium and France have 
experienced. The decline in the exports of pig iron from the United 
Kingdom and in the production is not due to royalties. An account of 
the mining systems in other countries concludes the Report. 


Statistical Tables and Report on Trade Unions for 1891 (1893 C. 
6990). 

THE total number of unions making returns for 1891, viz. 431, is 
the largest on record, the aggregate membership is 1,109,014 with a 
capital of £1,723,480; compared with 259 societies in 1890, an aggregate 
membership of 871,232, and a capital of £1,160,441. The following 
comparison is presented by 236 Unions which make returns for both 
1890 and 1891. The total membership in the former year was 847,956, 
in the latter 843,872; the annual income was in 1890, £1,153,815, in 
1891, £1,222,484; the expenditure rose from £853,127 to £1,037,253. 


Report on the Strikes and Lock-outs of 1891 by the Labour Cor- 
respondent to the Board of Trade (1893 C. 6890.) 
THE year 1891 was not so good for trade as 1890, and 893 
strikes only are recorded (as against 1028 in the preceding year.) The 
No. 10.—vou. UI As 
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average duration of a strike was twenty-four days; but if account is 
taken of the numbers affected, the loss of time per head works out a 
little differently. The causes, objects, and success of the strikes are 
tabulated as in preceding reports (cf. Economic Journal, 1892, p. 568). 
The cost of strikes to the workmen as compared with the gain appears 
greater than in 1890. Under the head of General Labour Movements 
the proceedings of Trades Union Congresses of 1891, 1892 are reported 


Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for the 
Year ending October 1892 (C. 6978). 


Contains, inter alia, the result of special inquiries made during the 
year with respect to certain occupations said to be exceptionally danger- 
ous or unhealthy, with a view to their being so certified by the Secretary 
of State and placed under special rules. 


Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths and Marriages in England, 1891 (1892 C. 6841). 


Tue birth-rate for 1891, 31:4 per 1,000 living, though lower than the 
average of the preceding decade, was higher than the rate for the 
three next preceding years. This rise is related to the rise in the mar- 
riage rate, from 14:2 married per 1,000 living in 1886 to 15-6, in 1891 ; 
but the relation is not simple (p. viii). The proportion of male to female 
births per 1,000 was for England and Wales 1,038; in particular counties 
1055-6-8. The higher ratio is perhaps a Celtic character ; in Ireland 
the ratio for the last deceennium was 1,058. The death-rate for 1891, 
20:2 per 1,000 living, was higher than that of any one of the ten 
preceding years, the mortality at the latter age-periods being greatly 
increased, owing to the prevalence of influenza. A discussion of 
infant mortality in town and country forms an interesting feature of 
the report. 


The Index to Reports of her Majesty’s Diplomatic and Consular 
Representatives abroad on Trade and Subjects of General 
Interest (1862 C. 6705). 

Conrarys useful references to two classes of reports, those which 
are annually furnished by Her Majesty’s Missions and Consulates 
abroad, and those which relate to subjects of ‘‘ general and commercial 
interest.” 

Among recent, not yet indexed, reports of the latter class the 
following are particularly interesting. 

Systems of Graduated Taxation in Force in Switzerland, No, 267. The 
Swiss Alcohol Monopoly ; No. 275 {having a moral as well as a fiscal and 
sanitary object]. Further Report on the Condition of Labour in Italy 
No. 276 [treats of Strikes, Arbitration, Eight Hours Movement, Labour 
Chambers, Co-operative Associations, &c.|. Effect on Foreign Commerce 
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of the United States of the Agreements concluded under Section 3 (Reci- 
procity Clause) of the McKinley Act of October 1, 1890; No. 277. [A 
comparison between the growth of exports (and imports) before and 
after the Act seems to show that the reciprocity treaties are inoperative. | 
State Bank in Sweden; No. 278. Gothenburg System Regulating the 
Scale of Spirituous Liquor in Norway ; No, 279. [The great diminution 
of the Drink Bill credited to this system has been rather the effect of 
an economic crisis.| Effect of the McKinley Tariff on the Tin-plate In- 
dustry of the United States ; No. 280. [The price of tin-plate has been 
increased and the canning industries of the United States have been 
damaged, but hardly any tin-plate has been produced in America 
Condition of Peasant Proprietors in Norway ; No, 282.—[‘‘The Law of 
Succession and the exigencies of more civilised life... . bear hardly 
upon the peasant proprietor.” 


Agricultural Produce Statistics of Great Britain for 1892 (C. 6904). 


THE estimated total produce as compared with 1891 has fallen off 
for all crops except oats and turnips. This fall is not wholly attributable 
to reduced acreage ; in many cases the yield per acre has fallen, notably 
in the case of hay. 


Agricultural Statistics, Ireland (C, 651). 

THE area under crops in 1892, compared with 1890, shows a decrease 
in all the principal cereals except oats, also in potatoes and flax. 
Compared with the average for the decade 1882—1891, there is a 
decrease in the chief crops except rye, turnips and mangel-wurzel. 
The average yield of each of the chief cereal and green crops in 1892 
was below the corresponding rate of produce in 1891, but equal or in 
excess of the average yield for 1882—91. 


Emigration and Immigration. 138. 


An annual forming a sequel to reports noticed in the Economic 
JourNAL 1891 (p. 407) and 1892 (p. 565). The decrease in immigration 
noticed in the last returns has been maintained ; but not so the increase 
in emigration. The net as well as the gross emigration has fallen off. 
“Tf it be asked what point in the upward and downward movement 
of the emigration stream was marked by the emigration of 1892, the 
answer would seem to be that, taken as a whole, the year was one con- 
tinuing a period in which the force of the current has been practically 
unchanged.’ The total number of immigrants likely to form destitute 
aliens has diminished. 


Local Government Board’s Report, 1891-2 


Tuts blue-book extends to nearly 800 pages, and is a magazine of 
statistical and other information of peculiar value. Its mere bulk, 
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however, is such as to make it impossible here to do more than glance 
at a few of its more striking and instructive contents. 

From the statistics of pauperism in England and Wales, we learn 
that on the 1st January, 1892, the total number of paupers in receipt 
of relief was 761,473, or 26°2 per 1000 of the estimated population. 
Of these 198,934 were indoor and 562,320 outdoor paupers, while 
219 were relieved in both ways. The ratios of the above classes were 
6-9 and 19-3 respectively, but the metropolis by itself furnishes the 
very exceptional ratios of 14:5 and 11:3 per 1000. The ratio of 
paupers of all classes in the several Union-Counties ranges from 46:4 
in Norfolk to 18:0 in the West Riding of York ; and this table clearly 
shows the preponderance to be greatest in the purely agricultural 
districts. The mean number (i.e. between summer and winter totals) 
of paupers of all classes in England and Wales in 1891-2 was smaller 
than in any year since 1877-8, and the ratio per 1000 of population 
was lower than in any previous year for which the figures are available. 
The mean number of vagrants for 1891-2 was 6,498, as compared with 
5,552 for 1890-1; and there was also an increase in the mean number and 
ratio of able-bodied indoor paupers from 22,956 and 0°8 in 1890-1 to 
26,392 and 0°9 in 1891-2. An instructive light is thrown upon the ques- 
tion of provision for old age by the statement that on the 3lst March, 
1891, there were 14,808 indoor paupers in England and Wales who had 
been members of benefit societies, of whom 10,215 had ceased to be mem- 
bers in consequence of non-payment of contributions, withdrawal, or dis- 
missal, and 4,593 in consequence of the break-up of the societies. The 
cost of poor relief in 1890-1 was £8,643,318, or 6s. per head of the 
population, and 1s. 1-6d. in the pound on the rateable value. This is a 
slight increase all round on the figures for the previous year. The cost 
per head of population ranges from 11s. 7?d. in London to 3s. 8$d. in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire ; and the rate in the pound from 1s. 6}d. 
in London to 64d. in Westmoreland. 

Turning to Local Taxation, we find that of a total receipt (exclusive 
of loans) by the Local Authorities of England and Wales in 1889-90, 
amounting to £50,237,862, £27,713,409 was received from Public Rates, 
and £6,522,279 from the Treasury and Local Government Board ; 
the balance being chiefly derived from productive undertakings, tolls, 
and rents. Of payments not defrayed out of loans, amounting to 
£48,179,573, the largest single item was that for Principal and Interest 
of Loans, amounting to £11,084,907. A brief but instructive table 
gives the following information as to Debt :— 


Year. National Debt. Local Debt. 
1874-5 £768,945,757 _ £92,820,100. 
1889-90 £689 ,944,026 £198,671,312. 


Of the £198,671,312, over £150,000,000 was ewing in respect of 
waterworks; harbours, docks and piers; highways, street-improve- 
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ments and turnpike roads; sewerage and sewage disposal ; schools, 
and gasworks. Portions of the balance were borrowed on account of 
reproductive works and undertakings. G. H. B. 


First Annual Report of the Inspection Committee of Trustee Savings 
Banks. 


Since the passing of the first Savings Banks Act in 1817 twenty- 
three acts relating to the subject have been passed,,the last of which, 
the Savings Banks Act 1891, established the Inspection Committee of 
Trustee Savings Banks. The Act, itself the result of a Select Com- 
inittee of 1889, appointed a committee of seven named in the first 
schedule to frame a scheme for the appointment of the Inspection 
Committee, which, in accordance therewith, consists of four members, 
respectively nominated by the Governor of the Bank of England, the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, the Incorporated Law Society and 
the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, together with three others 
selected by the four thus nominated from persons nominated by trustees 
of savings banks having not less than £500,000 invested with. the 
National Debt Commissioners. The Committee is empowered to ap- 
point inspectors to examine the accounts of banks with the view of 
ascertaining whether they have complied with the requirements of 
the act in the conduct of their business and their expenditure. 
If any bank is reported as making default in these respects, the 
Committee may, if the default be not remedied within a period 
specified by them, report to the National Debt Commissioners, who 
may thereupon either close the account of the bank or report to the 
Treasury with a view to the appointment of a Commissioner to examine 
into its affairs. The various banks of the kingdom have been grouped 
into thirty-one districts, as siowa in a Mv> in App. O, for each of 
which an inspector has been appointed. On the 20th Noy. 1891 there 
were 303 banks in the United Kingdom representing 1,510,282 accounts, 
with an aggregate sum due to depositors of £42,858,434 and £1,282, 
stock. Of the 292 of these remaining open when the inspection com- 
menced, thirteen have closed, 165 were inspected and 114 remain still 
to be inspected. Despite their decrease since the establishment of 
post-office savings banks in 1861, the larger and sounder trustee banks 
are more than able to hold their own, the deposits in the Glasgow 
Bank, for example, having between 1861 and 1890 increased fivefold 
and the depositors ninefold more than those of the post-office banks in 
the city. Among many excellent suggestions by the Committee may 
be noted those as to annual holidays and superannuation allowances 
for officers ; of whom it appears that 150 in ninety savings banks are 
over sixty-five. U. F. 


THE report compiled last year by Mr. Law, Commercial Attaché at 
St. Petersburg, on Russian Agriculture, and published by the Foreign 
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Office, gives valuable statistical tables and compressed information 
about the famine. The district affected, i.e. sixteen provinces, comprises 
nearly all the famous black soil territory of East Central Russia, and 
a population almost wholly agricultural, of over thirty-five millions. 
The soil and the conditions of its cultivation have been deteriorating 
for several years, owing to a complication of political and economic 
blunders, chief among which are disafforestation, which exposes the soii 
to extremes of drought and inundation, and dislocation of agrarian 
economy induced by the emancipation of the serfs. The peasant of the 
East Central provinces is not the toper he is reported—he consumes less 
than half a gallon of spirit per head annually - but he is not thrifty, is com- 
pelled by the climate to half a year’s idleness and has ninety-five religious 
festivals to keep. Burdened with rent and taxes—the latter collected 
when he is out of pocket, 7.e. at harvest time—he now either works for 
a moneyed absentee landlord, or tills a strip of communal land, 
frequent redistribution of which does not tempt him to make improve- 
ments. His live-stock vanishes to pay tax-collector or money-lender, 
or to make room for the plough, till he lacks both manure and the 
capacity to sow his fields. In 1891 the rye-harvest failed, and though 
no deaths are reported as due directly to starvation, yet, notwithstand- 
ing immense efforts of State and private charity, millions have since 
then been struggling for existence. The communal granaries had not 
been replenished, the harvest of 1892 was thinned by drought, and 
though the country as a whole produced in 1891 a surplus, more than 
thrice that surplus was exported. Mr. Law thus formulates the 
distress (62 poods=1 ton) :— : 


Poods. Poods. 
Food requirements, 35,500,000 ihe 12 months at 12 
poods... ee eri ohare ctmencrs WadioaiinceaeeCawared ies 426,000,000 
Supply from harvest, 1991. Scutpieseventusessinnseasi casei eapersseis, SES Oe 
aRA IIe a RUMEN INO 80525 soa cise ois) onsie ss tnvibasie semanas, os sbhencaesecans 51,000,000 
Government loan of grain .......... Sule ashes oncieee 45,000,000 
Government reserves in hand for distribution siastvcceeveceses  “, COOIIBO 
Charity (estimated equivalent of subscription) ........ ....... 12,000,000 
Total recorded Suppliesy. ....3..0:/. c.ceccinsescescscecedos see 374,250,000 
Deficit compared with requirement (at 12 pood rate)......... 51,750,000 
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REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF LABOUR STATISTICS, CONNECTICUT. 


THE Bureau of Labour in Connecticut has presented a formidable 
mass of statistics in its Annual Report for 1891. The greater part 
of the two mighty volumes that form the report contains the results 
of an exhaustive inquiry that has been carried on during 1891 into the 
facts relating to Fraternal Mutual Benefit Societies of all kinds. Life, 
Sick, and Funeral Benefit Societies, Trade Unions with Sick. and 
Funeral Benefits, and Endowment Societies have all been included. 
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The fullest possible statistics are supplied as to the membership, funds, 
receipts and expenditure, and methods of management of all the 
societies that do business in Connecticut. Their number is creditable 
In 1891 there were in the State 386 Fraternal Mutual Benefit 
Societies of all kinds with 974 branches or lodges. These societies 
had a membership of 126,613, of whom 118,613 were men and 8,000 
women. The number of members had increased by about 52,000 
since 1887, in which year there were only 258 societies. The group of 
Sick and Funeral Benefit Societies is the one that has increased most 
largely. The number of women belonging to all the societies is still 
very inconsiderable compared with that of the men, although it has 
nearly doubled since 1887, when there were only 4,426 female 
members, 

The total income of these societies was in 1887 $787,969, which 
increased to $1,411,458 in 1891, while their expenditure rose from 
$675,762 in 1887 to $1,159,515 in 1891. Although each group of 
the Benefit Societies has an accumulated fund, very few societies 
make any real effort to increase it. The tota! fund for all the societies 
in 1891 was about nine dollars per head of the members; it was in 
most cases invested in first mortgages upon real estate and in savings- 
bank deposits. The percentage of total expenditure of all the societies 
during the five years from 1887 to 1891 inclusive was 82°94 per cent. of 
the total receipts. In one table the expenditure is divided into the 
amounts spent in sick and funeral benefits and death claims and the 
expenses of management. The costliness of this last item, except 
in the case of the Life Societies, is rather remarkable. During the five 
years the average expense; of management of the Life Societies were 
16°36 per cent. of the sum paid in benefits and death claims ; whereas in 
the Sick and Funeral Benefit Societies the percentage was 73°02, in the 
Endowment Societies 83:68, and in the Trade Unions 86°48. In 1891, 
the year when the cost of management was highest, the percentage for 
the Endowment Societies was 94°88; while the percentage for all the 
societies taken together was 37°82 per cent., or nearly 38 cents spent in 
management for each dollar distributed in benefit. 

The two oldest of the societies, which belong to the Sick and 
Funeral Benefit group, date from 1821, and the earliest Life Society 
was founded in 1843, but about two-thirds of the societies have sprung 
up in the ten years from 1881—1891. 

Some of the most interesting statistics in the Report are those 
which relate to the occupations of the members of these societies. In 
these tables the Trade Unions are omitted, as they are composed 
altogether of working people. It is estimated that about two-thirds 
of their 10,000 members are well-paid mechanics, and the remainder 
are lower-paid workmen. In the other societies the majority of 
members also belong to the working classes, as 42-90 per cent. are 
well-paid mechanics, and 20°76 per cent. lower-paid workmen. The 
next highest percentage is that of men in business, who number 
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about 15 per cent. of the whole, while the percentage of farmers is the 
lowest of all, being only ‘89 per cent. Besides these occupations, the 
percentage of clerks is 8-09 per cent.; of men in the professions 5°42 
per cent.; of housewives 5:51 per cent.; and of working women 1:26 
per cent. The total number of members in all the societies is 16°97 
per cent. of the total population of the State, and, deducting the 8,000 
female members, is 72°44 per cent. of the registered voters ; but adopt- 
ing the English rule of estimating every male member as belonging to 
two societies, the percentage is reduced to 36:22. In one hundred and 
eighteen of these 386 societies, a qualification of birth or ancestry is 
required from members, and, in seventy-nine, members must belong to 
some particular religious sect. No such qualifications are needed for 
admission into either the Trade Unions or the Endowment Societies. 
In most cases where there is no sectarian requirement, the applicant 
for admission must be a believer in a Supreme Being and of good moral 
character. 

Among the Sick and Funeral Benefit Societies there is a group of 
thirty-seven, called ‘ Shop’ Societies, all with much the same charac- 
teristics. They were started by the workmen to provide mutual aid, 
and the qualification for membership is employment in the shop where 
the society exists. Ten of these societies admit women. Only one 
receives a regular subscription from the firm employing the members, 
but in three arrangements are made, so that the dues are deducted 
from the weekly or monthly pay. The Trade Unions with sick and 
funeral benefits number twenty-one societies with sixty-seven branches, 
and in 1891 had a total membership of 10,042, of whom 2,300 were 
women. A portion of the receipts of these societies is expended in 
strikes : in 1890, the most costly year in this respect, 31-98 per cent. of 
the total expenditure went in strikes; but in 1891 only ‘50 per cent. 
was spent in this way. Besides sick and funeral benefits, the Cigar 
Makers’ Unions give loans to workmen to assist them in moving from 
one field of work to another ; and this Union in 1890 began to pay 
‘out of work’ benefits. The qualification for membership in the 
Unions is simply the ability of the candidate to work at the trade in 
question after having served the ordinary apprenticeship. 

The Report also gives statistics of the condition of the different in- 
dustries in Connecticut, and the changes that have taken place 
between 1887 and 1891. Cc. O. 


OBITUARY. 


Lorp Dexpsy, who died last April at the age of 66 (born 1826), was 
one of the few statesmen whose deliberations have been, in Adam 
Smith’s phrase, ‘governed by general principles’ rather than by the 
‘momentary fluctuation of affairs.’ It was characteristic of his tone of 
thought to hold that ‘ the subject of co-operation is more important 
than nine-tenths of those discussed in Parliament.’ (Address to the 
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Co-operative Congress, 1881), His judgments, founded on reasoning 
rather than on the votes of majorities, did not always square with party 
exigencies. Thus, while a Conservative, he opposed the payment of 
Church rates by Dissenters (Pamphlet on Church Rates, 1853). When 
a Liberal, he declined to follow his leader’s Irish policy. An advocate 
of moderate reform, he stopped short of universal suffrage. ‘ With 
regard to the working classes, you should hit the medium between 
giving them an overpowering share in the representation and excluding 
them altogether,’ he said in his speech on the Reform Bill of 1859. 
Claiming J. S. Mill’s authority, he would admit the masses by ‘some 
principle of selection, not indiscriminately.’ A temper so evenly 
balanced was perhaps not favourable to the attainment of the highest 
position in politics; and the career of Lord Derby was rather useful 
than dazzling. The evidences of his practical wisdom are scattered 
through some hundred and fifty volumes of Hansard. It must suffice 
here to refer to some of the speeches which he thought worthy of 
separate publication. The first of these, indeed his maiden speech in 
Parliament, delivered May 31, 1850, was in favour of prohibiting slave- 
grown sugar in our markets. He argues that free labour cannot 
compete in cheapness with that of the slave. The subject had been 
studied by Lord Derby first hand in the course of a tour, the results of 
which are embodied in the form of a letter addressed to Mr. Gladstone 
on the Claims and Resources of the West Indian Colonies, 1850, followed 
up in 1851 by another letter-pamphlet, Further Facts connected with 
the West Indies. In 1859, February 13, Lord Derby, as Secretary of 
State for India, proposing a loan to cover the expenditure incurred by 
the Mutiny, made a statement of the financial resources of India 
which he afterwards published separately. In this luminous speech 
he maintained that the permanent burden was light as compared with 
the future resources of the country. Another published speech is that 
of May 28, 1868, in favour of the abolition of Patent Laws; not on 
the abstract ground that they are property in ideas, but because, for 
reasons which are assigned, in the case of inventions, ‘you could 
hardly ever secure the reward going to the right man.’ An account 
of Lord Derby’s services to Political Economy would be imperfect 
without a reference to the active part which he took in several Royal 
Commissions. One of his colleagues on the Labour Commission writes 
of him: ‘As a Chairman for us he was remarkably clear and quick in 
catching the real point, very patient and helpful to a witness who was 
doing his best. What doubts may have existed at first as to his enter- 
ing into the views of working-men were soon dissipated. His absolute 
fairness gradually won the complete confidence of all those who were 
brought in contact with him.’ Lord Derby took a warm interest in 
the spread of education, and in particular the dissemination of eco- 
nomic knowledge. The issue of blue-books in their present accessible 
form may be ascribed to his initiative. He was a member of the 
British Economie Association. 
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THE Labour Gazette, of which the first number was issued in May, 
‘will not be concerned’ .. . ‘with mere questions of opinion’ ; it 
aims rather at providing a sound basis for the formation of opinions. 
The information supplied for this purpose is of three kinds: (1) that 
which has already been officially published, but is not very accessible— 
for instance, part of the pennyworth offered by the Labour Gazette is 
an abstract of the recent report on Strikes and Lock-outs of 1891, of 
which the price is 4s. 6d.; (2) information which, though obtained 
through official channels, has not yet, or not fully, been published—-for 
instance, a list of trade unions and co-operative societies registered 
and dissolved during the month ; (3) material obtained first-hand, e.g. 
statements from the workmen’s point of view, obtained through the 
local correspondents of the Labour Department as to the conditions of 
employment in the chief centres of industry. One interesting entry 
under this head is a chart showing the daily changes in the volume of 
employment in the Port of London. Other important statistics are 
the retail prices of food based on returns supplied by various workmen’s 
co-operative societies, and the changes in wages and hours in April. 

























THE second reading of the Miners Bill, intended to limit work in 
mines to eight hours daily, ‘from bank to bank,’ was carried on May 3 
by a majority of 279 against 201. Mr. Gladstone, who voted for the 
second reading, observed that ‘ it is too late to say we will adhere rigidly 
to the principle of non-interference with adult labour.’ He hesitated, 
however, about applying compulsion to so respectable a minority as that 
which is formed by the Northumberland and Durham miners. Speak- 
ing on March 3 to a deputation of the Miners’ Federation and others, 
Mr. Gladstone suggested that the regulation of hours might be left to 
local option. Replying to a deputation from the Miners’ National 
Union, April 19, he evinced great respect for ‘individual freedom.’ 



















At the International Miners’ Conference which met in May a vote 
was taken on the questionof introducing a legal eight-hour day for miners, 
from bank to bank, with the result that delegates representing 994,000 
miners were found to be in favour of the scheme, and only 100,000— 
representing the North of England miners—against it. This led tothe 
proposal in favour of a general strike in the event of the demand being 
refused, and this was also voted. 

The Conference then discussed the question of royalties and way- 
leaves, and female labour in mines. With regard to the latter it’ was 
resolved that female labour in and about mines should be prohibited in 
all countries ; a Belgian delegate stating that there were 3,500 women 
employed in mines in Belgium from twelve to fourteen hours a day. 
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SoME important statements on the policy and prospect of trade 
unionism were made by Mr. Tom Mann before a crowded and enthu- 
siastic meeting at Oxford, May 16. He looked for the absorption of the 
unemployed by the distribution of work ; while disclaiming the fallacy 
that there is only a fixed amount of work to be done. He hoped that 
we should produce a greater part than now of what we consume, when 
the agricultural labourer shall have obtained freer access to the land, 
Where the labourer receives 10s. a week he might be receiving £1. 
Mr. Mann was in favour of equal rights for both sexes, but not of 
such action as would lead to the wages of husband, wife, and children 
together being no greater than those of husband now. 


Miss Marcarer Epirx ApraHAmM and Miss Mary Mvrrueap 
Paterson have been appointed Inspectors under the Factory and 
Workshops Act. 


THE first volume of the third edition of Professor Adolf Wagner's 
Grundlage der Volkswirtschaft is now complete, a first instalment having 
appeared last autumn (see Economic Journal, 1892, p. 776), and the 
remainder of the volume being just abcut to appear. It contains 
analysis of the kind which the author has designated as ‘ Economic 
Psychology,’ and a Malthusian population-theory, grounded on 
statistical data. 


Some statistics of a kind which are not very familiar to our insular 
economists are given by Professor Wagner in a speech which he has 
recently made in favour of the Army Bill. The population of Germany 
has increased since 1870 much more rapidly than that of France ; but 
not so the proportion of the nation which is armed. The weight of 
taxation does not press so heavily on Germany as on her neishbours. 
The proposed additional burden is estimated at little more than a mark 
a head per annum; which should be cheerfully borne by patriotic 
Germans in view of the growing military power of France and the 
attitude of Russia. No one who has read the speech will be sur- 
prised to hear that Professor Wagner has come forward as a Con- 
servative candidate for the Reichstag. 


THE new weekly, Blitter fiir Soziale Praxis, relates to public and 
private charity, and confines itself to practical experience to the 
exclusion of theory. As a specimen of its contents we may refer to 
Dr. Quarck’s description, in the issue of January 4th, of the attempt 
to provide relief works for the unemployed in German cities. 


ProFressor A. Puinippovicn has been transferred from the faculty 
of Philosophy at Freiburg in Baden to the vacant chair of Political 
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Economy at Vienna. Professor Philippovich is the author of a German 
work on the principles of political economy, which will be reviewed in 
a future number of this journal. 









Dr. C. WAssERRAH, late Privatdocent in the University of Miinster, 
has been appointed Professor of Political Economy in Freiburg in 
Suabia. 









THE lectureship in Political Economy in Owens College, Manchester, 
vacated by the expiration of Mr. J. 8. Mackenzie’s appointment, has 
been filled by the election of Mr. A. W. Flux, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Mr. Flux was Senior Wrangler in 1889. He has 
devoted special attention to the Mathematical branch of Political 
Kconomy. 













On April 28th Mr. Loder moved a resolution in the House of 
Commons ‘that, in view of the recent declaration of the Postmaster- 
General to the effect thai there are no serious financial or administrat- 
ive objections to such a step, the time has come when the charge for 
the transmission of letters from the United Kingdom to all parts of the 
Pritish Empire should be reduced to one penny per half-ounce letter.’ 
The motion, though received with general sympathy in all quarters, 
was opposed by the Government on the grounds that the estimated 
cost of the change (about £90,000 a year) would make too serious an 
irroad upon ‘ the modest surplus’ of £170,000 which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had proposed for the year, and that it would be a 
breach of faith to lower the rates of postage within the postal union— 
which now includes India, Australia, Canada, and most of the colonies— 
until the next revision of the Postal Convention three years hence. 
On an assurance by Sir William Harcourt that ‘ the Government desire 
at the proper time, when the finances of the country permit, and when 
the assent of the colonies has been obtained, to carry out the object 
advocated in the resolution,’ the motion was withdrawn. Mr. 
Gladstone, who intervened in the debate, had ‘ every confidence’ that 
this proper time would arrive before the three years elapse. 



























Ir is generally understood that the next Postal Convention in 1896 
will reduce the postage of letters from 23d. to 2d. per half ounce 
between all countries in the Postal Union. China and parts of Africa 
are the only considerable portions of the world not now included in 
the Union. 


THE annual meeting of the American Economic Association will 
take place this year at Chicago in the course of the week September 
11-16 ; which has also been fixed as the date of the sessions of the 
International Statistical Institute at the same place. 
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Proressor J. S. NicHotson will preside over Section F of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, which will meet 
this year at Nottingham, September 13th. 


THE first volume of Professor Nicholson’s expected work, Principles 
of Political Economy, is now in the press. The subject is treated in 
much the same order as in Mill’s classical Principles. The first 
volume corresponds to Mill’s Books I. and II. It is hoped that the 
second volume will be finished next year. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN AND Co. will publish, in the autumn, a trans- 
lation of Professor Friedrich von Wieser’s work on Natural Value. 
The main purport of the book is to show that the laws of value in 
the modern industrial state are natural laws, which would reappear 
in a perfect or a communistic state, and consequently that rent and 
interest are not phenomena induced by an artificial state of society 
but essentially economic. The book has been translated by Mrs. 
Malloch (Miss Christian Brown), under the supervision of Dr. Smart, 
the translator of Bohm Bawerk’s Capital and Interest, who will edit it, 
with an introduction and analysis. 


Tue National Society for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising 
asserts the principle that ‘the public eye is entitled to protection as 
much as the public nose or ear.’ They advocate a change of law by which 
the local representative authorities will be empowered to regulate the 
public display of advertising notices. The modest use of hoardings 
and posters is not condemned ; but it is hoped that there will be nearly 
everywhere a veto on sky signs, advertisements on chimneys and 
towers and parapets, the painted boards in fields which have lately 
multiplied so rapidly and make a railway journey a nightmare. There 
is to be an understanding that members will abstain (as far as may be) 
from using commodities which are advertised in an offensive way. On 
the growing list of members some weighty names may be noticed :- 
Mr. James Bryce, Professor George Darwin, Mrs. Fawcett, Sir 
W. H. Flower, Professor H. 8. Foxwell, Mr. Lecky, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and others. The annual subscription 
is half-a-crown. The office of the Society is at 7, Great College Street, 
Westminster. 













RECENT PERLODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


The Economic Review. 
March, 1893. 


The History of English Serfdom. Proressor W. J. ASHLEY. 
A criticism of Professor Vinogradoff’s Villainage in England. 







Vansittart Neale as Christian Socialist. JupGe HuGues. 
The Ethics of Wills. Rev. T. C. Fry. 
Cooperation and Frofit-sharing. W. KE. SNeun. 





























The Alcohol Monopoly in Switzerland. JoserH Kina. 

The consumption of spirituous drinks has been reduced nearly 
twenty-five per cent.,and the quality of the spirits sold has been improved 
by the monopoly introduced in 1887. The measure has been a financial 
success ; except so far as the profits accrue, not to the Federal Govern- 
ment, but to the Cantonal Governments (under the condition that each 
canton must spend at least one tenth of its share in ‘combating 
alcoholism’). As objects of other monopolies, are suggested : bank-notes, 
railways, insurance, petroleum, water-power, sugar, condiments, public 
advertisements, tobacco, and even matches (the last in the interest of 
the producer). 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
March, 1893. 


Distribution and Movement of the Population in India. By T. A. Bates 

(Census Commissioner for India). 

Among the broader facts are: that the population of the British 
Provinces has increased during the decade 1881-1891 by 9-22 per 
cent., in the Feudatory States by 10°38 per cent.; the increase being 
generally less, the denser the region. 


Results of an Inquiry as to the Physical and Mental Condition of Fifty 
Thousand Children. By Fraxcts WARNER. 

An investigation of interest not merely to the educator and philan- 
thropist, but also to the mere statistician, in virtue of the beautiful 
study in co-relations which is afforded by the tendency of different 
defects—imperfect development, nerve-affections, dulness—to go 
together. 


The Reorganization of our Labour Department. D. E. Scuuoss. 
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Nineteenth Century. 
March, 1893. 


Bimetallism Once More. Ricur Hon. Leonarp Courtney, M.P. 

The change in the value of gold, vainly disputed by Mr. Gladstone, 
is attributed not only to the reduced cost of production of commodities, 
but also to an increased cost of production of gold; evidenced by the 
fact that in spite of the fall of prices, the production of gold diminished in 
recent years. Asa remedy for the evils attending appreciation of gold, 
the ideal standard consisting of a compound of the two metals may 
perhaps be ‘ dismissed as wholly impracticable ;’ ‘an international agree- 
ment for the free coinage of both gold and silver as standard money’ 
is to be desired. The apprehended disturbances would be minimised 
if the ratio adopted valued silver a little below the market-rate—say 
twenty-five to one, the market value being twenty-four to one. 


The Dislike to Domestic Service. By Miss CLeMEntINA BLAcK. 

The dislike is explained by the constraint and isolation of a servant’s 
life. It might cease if servants were not ddmiciled under their 
employers’ roof, but worked only a fixed number of hours. 


The Rupee and the Ruin of India. Hon. Mr. Justice AMEER ALL. 

In India the earnings of agricultural labourers, artizans, clerks 
and professional men have practically remained stationary whilst food 
has risen in price. The export trade has prospered, through the opening 
of the Suez Canal and other causes, but the produce brokers and ex- 
porters are the only real gainers by the fall of the rupee. Thus it is 
an illusion to suppose that the fall of the rupee has benefited the country 
at large. India should adopt a gold standard, closing her mints to 
the free coinage of silver and retaining the silver currency as token- 
coinage. 


Contemporary Review. 
March, 1893. 


Poor Law Reform. Rev. Samus A. Barnett. 

The writer recommends (1) the abolition of outdoor relief; (2) the 
transformation of indoor relief into a system of industrial training 
with houses of correction for the obstinately idle ; (3) the adoption of 
Mr. Booth’s scheme of old-age pensions provided entirely by the State ; 
(4) the provision of medical relief of every kind without the interven- 
tion of the relieving officer. ‘The danger of the moment is a reform 
directed by sentiment apart from knowledge. During the past fifty 
years Poor Law adininistrators have accumulated experience of the 
greatest value.’ 


The Unemployed and the Land. Haroup E. Moore. 

The writer summarises the results which have been obtained in the 
various Labour Colonies abroad and at home, and examines the differ- 
ent methods of settling unemployed persons on the land. He con- 
cludes ‘that, though it is impossible to find any means of permanent 
occupation or independent establishment of the unemployed upon the 
land in this country, yet it would be possible to provide rough landed 
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work by doing which men could be maintained without dependence on 
charity,’ and thus to train men who wished to settle on land in the 


colonies. 


Fortnightly Review. 
March, 1893. 


The Familistére at Guise. CHARLES HANcocK. 

An account of a visit to the cooperative establishment founded at 
Guise by the late M. Godin, characterised as a well-devised system of 
community life. The establishment is able to compete with the 
ordinary factories, whilst it pxys much higher wages and affords 
security to its members. 

April. 
The Social Remedies of the Labour Party. W.H. Mauuock. 

Owing chiefly to the defects of current economic science the Labour 
party is led to make extravagant demands, and the Conservative party 
is unable to discriminate in resistance, or to make clear the grounds on 
which they resist. These points are illustrated by an examination of 
the proposals for relieving the unemployed by taking them into the 
service of municipal authorities, or by limiting the working day to eight 
hours. In either case the number of persons at work is increased 
without increasing production, and the additional wages are deducted 
from the national savings. Neither expedient, therefore, is more than 
a temporary palliative. 

The Present Depression of Trade. 

A collection of answers returned by business men to the questions 
as to the causes of the present depression and the probability of its 
lasting. 


The National Review. 
May, 1893. 


Capital : Fixed and Circulating. W. H. Mauuock. 

An attempt to distinguish the product of fixed and circulating 
capital from the product of labour. Fundamentally both forms of 
capital are the same. The number and quality of commodities are 
increased by the application of capital, because capital enables the 
mental powers of the few to control and direct the muscular exertions 
of the many. Capital unaided by mental power would not increase 
production. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
April, 1893. 
Marginal Utility and Value. S. M. Macvane. 
The Classification of Public Revenues. EH. R. A. Seviaman. 


The Interpretation of Ricardo. 8S. N. Patren, 

Among the Notes and Memoranda there is a description by Mr. J. 
G. Brooks of the attempts to provide work for the unemployed in 
German cities ; an attempt difficult to carry out without the coopera- 
tion of Socialistic Unions. 
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In the Political Science Quarterly for March, 1893, may be noticed 
A Study in Vital Statistics, by Prof. W. F. Willcox; giving some 
interesting particulars concerning marriages and divorces in the United 
States; The Influence of Machinery, by J. A. Hobson ; and a review of 
Levasseur’s La Population Francaise by Prof. R. Mayo-Smith. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 
Vol. I. No. 1. December, 1892. 


Study of Political Economy in the United States. J. LAURENCE 
LAUGHLIN. 
. . - f. 
Recent Commercial Policy of France. Emite Levasseur. 

Describes in a hostile spirit the rigidly protective tariff of 1892, 
which unites two tariffs—a ‘general tariff’ which might constantly be 
modified by new acts, and a ‘minimum tariff’ representing the lower 
limit of the concession to each industry. 


Price of Wheat since 1867. THorstern B. VEBLEN. 
Considered with reference to freights, machinery, the world’s crops, 
and other circumstances affecting supply or demand. 


The Yale Review (Boston, Mass.). 
February, 1893. 


The Crisis of Russian Agriculture. Isaac A. Hourwicu. 

In this striking article, the conclusions in which, where the same 
ground is traversed, are in substantial agreement with those of Prof. 
Issaiew (v. Revue Sociale et Politique, July, 1892: cf. Economic Journan, 
Vol. II., p. 767), the significance of the present Russian famine both as 
economic effect and as economic cause is set forth, together with the 
confirmation it affords of the value and accuracy of the statistics 
furnished some years ago by the comprehensive census reports of the 
provincial assemblies. Brought thus into its due perspective, the 
famine, which had for its exciting cause the ‘fault of the seasons,’ 
appears as but one factor in the work of ‘dissolution which had been 
slowly going on in the village since 1861.’ ‘It presents a genuine 
turning-point in the economic history of Russia. Family cooperation, 
village community, nobility and natural economy, such was the economic 
constitution of Russia in the past. The Russia of the days that are to 
come will have for its basis a peasant bourgeoisie, a rural proletariate 
and capitalistic agriculture.’ The emancipation of the serf created the 
wage-earning labourer and the need of circulating capital in the larger 
proprietor. It left a number of peasants, with insufficient natural 
sources of maintenance and primitive methods of agriculture, free to 
struggle for life through a variety of trades, whereby the economic and 
social unit—the cooperative patriarchal household—was broken up. It 
plunged the nobility into debt for lack of money and business methods. 
The small holder was degraded, the ‘large business man,’ farming by 
way of speculation, was developed, beggars swarmed. And this sub- 
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stitution of large corn-growers, commanding cheap proletariate labour, 
is likely to underbid the Chinese coolie of the mortgaged American 
farmer and hasten the decay of small agriculture in the United States. 





Revue d’ Economie Politique. 
January, 1893. 
Le Mowvement coopératif en France dans les dix derniéres Années. M. 
Cu. GIDE. 

After three ephemeral efforts, viz: in 1848, in 1863 and 1876-7, 
cooperative association at length took more lasting root in France, the 
chief initiative proceeding from Nimes. Of the many small cdteries, or 
chambrées, of working men, three were, between 1878 and 1883, 
developed into societies of cooperative consumption by the influence of 
Fabre, who had worked at Guise, and de Boyve, who was half English. 
They then (1885) convoked all other brother societies in France to 
meet at Paris, and eighty-five responded. There are now over 1,000 
societies, but they are poor, and in numbers stationary. Most are 
organised on the Rochdale model. France however leads in the 
number of profit-sharing firms, having 115, twenty-six more than Great 
Britain. Entitled to the legal status of corporate personality, under 
the law of 1867 concerning societies d capital variable, they are seek- 
ing, by a bill which has for about five years been ‘ playing the shuttle’ 
between both Houses, for special legislative protection, which is 
deprecated by the writer. Great are the obstacles to cooperative 
development. There is the jealousy of small shopkeepers, the lack of 
the cooperative faith, and of the Anglo-Saxon capacity of cohesion, or 
of subordination to any authority but that of a State official. The 
question of free trade forbids amalgamation between co-operators and 
rural syndicats. And there is internal schism,—‘ Conservative co- 
operators’ and ‘Socialist cooperators,’ 7.e., not State-Socialists, but 
those who, mainly by the way of cooperative distribution, aim at the 
idea of abolishing the wage-system and eliminating the master (patro- 
nat). As to the attitudes of the three schools of French economics, the 
‘ Liberals’ manifest contemptuous indifference, with the exception of 
the Le Play section, which is converted and considers cooperation the 
one successful social experiment of the century. The Catholics show 
stubborn opposition—the Pope ignoring it in his encyclical De con- 
ditione opificum—the Socialists open hostility, though there are signs ‘of 
conciliation, thanks to Belgian initiative. Cooperation smelt of 
bourgeoisie, nor indeed is there genuine cooperation in the forty produe- 
tive societies at Paris. Again, Government interest and benevolent in- 
spection discredits cooperation in the eyes of the working man suspicious 
of espionage. If, finally, the Protectionist mania, in hurting the con- 
sumer and petting the producer, draws working men more closely 
together in one or the other capacity, it will not be wholly the ‘ill wind 
which,’ &e. 

Le Billet de Banque internationale. M. G. FRrangots. 

Des rapports entre Proudhon et Karl Marx. M. Bourery. 

Une Question sociale et économique encore non résolue. Dr. Borts 
Mires. 

Contributions from fresh sources to the history of the repartition of 
property during the French Revolution. The peasants seem to have 
not been much favoured. 
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Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


January, 1893. 


Le marché financier en 1892.—De la Société moderne, @aprés la 
récente Publication de M. Herbert Spencer (Justice).—Les Instituts de 
Banquiers.— Revue des principales Publications économiques de U Etranger. 
—Souvenirs de Russie: Excursions aux Mines d’ Or de la Mandchourie.— 
Bulletin.—Société d'Economie politique: Discussion: Y a-t-il Loi ou 
Accident dans la périodicité des Crises ? 


February. 
Faut-il poursuivre ou abandonner l Entreprise du Canal du Panama ? 
—UConsidérations sur lUéconomie rurale de la Russie.—L’ Agriculture 
d’ Etat.—Le Mouvement agricole—Revue critique des Publications écono- 
miques en Langue frangaise.—Les retards de la statistique criminelle.— 
La crémation.—Chinoseries et Priviléges administratifs.—-Protection / 
Protection !—Lettre d’ Autriche-Hongrie. 


In the Revue Sociale et Politique (Brussels), No 3, Pror. Hertska 
develops his favourite thesis that production is kept back by unequal 
distribution (see above, p. 284); M.de Molinari inveighs against La 
réaction protectioniste. 


In the Revue des Deux Mondes, for May 1, in an article on Les 
Chemins de Fer de la Prusse depuis leur Rachat par U'Ltat, M. Alfred 
Mange contends that the State has introduced no important reforms ; 
the so-called ‘reform’ tariff of 1878 was a mere alteration of machinery, 
and further was introduced by the private companies in the teeth of 
the-opposition of the State lines; such reductions of rates and fares 
as have been made since then (and they are not over-important) have 
been made by granting special rates, by exceptional classification, or 
by the issue of return or season or circular or excursion tickets; in 
other words have been based on the much-abused principle of ‘ charg- 
ing what the traffic will bear,’ and have blankly ignored the doctrine 
professed by the Government at the outset that equality was equity. 
Secondly, says Mons. Mange, the railways have been starved, lines 
allowed to get into disrepair, servants over-worked, rolling stock run 
down to the last point; and so far was this carried by the late 
minister that his successor in two years has been forced to raise the per- 
centage of working expenses from 55 to 64 per cent. of the gross 
receipts. Thirdly, ‘the railways have been made into mere engines of 
taxation, having in ten years paid over £30,000,000 to the general 
budget, while to secure this result the sinking fund has been reduced 
to a vanishing point and revenue charges have been in large measure 
debited to capital. Finally, bad times have come, the railway receipts 
have fallen off by £6,000, 000 in the last three years, and in conse- 
quence the national exchequer is face to face with a serious deficit. 
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Jahrbicher Fiir Nationalikonomie. 
Third series, Vol. V. No. 1. 
Die landwirtschaftliche Breueret in Deutschland unter der Wirkung des 
Branntweinsteuergesetzes von 24 Juni 1887. Dr. P. WittELSHOFER. 


Die wahre Beschaffenheit derVersicherung. Apour. SCHAUBE. 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft (Tubingen) 
1893. No. 2. 


Zur Beleuchtung der Handwerkerfrage. Dr. E. Herrz. 

Aus dem Verfassungs- und Verwaltungsrecht des Britisch-Indischen 
Kaiserreichs. Dr. G. RUHLAND. 

Produktion und Erwerb (fortsetzung). Dr. A. Voie, 

Zum sogenannten Schwabenspiegel. LL. Boscu. 


Jahrbiich fiir Gesetzgebung (Leipzig). 
1892. Part 3. 


An important article in this number is refered to above, p. 319. 


AmonG the interesting articles in the Sozial Politisches Centralblatt 
(of which the general character is described in our issue, may: be noticed 
the review by Dr. Max Quarck of the legislation in Germany against 
usury ; which the writer regards as by no means sufficiently drastic. 


Zeitschrift fiir Social- und Wirthschaftsgeschichte (Freiburg). 
Vol. I. No.1. 


Die Feldgemeinschaft bei Homer. RoBert POHLMANN. 

The Homeric land system is not to be compared with primitive 
forms of agricultural communities. Some passages have been misin- 
terpreted as pointing to survivals of the open field systems, especially 
in Jl. xviii, 541, where the scenery of cropping and also an 
analogy with the ‘ Vision of Piers the Plowman’ lead some scholars 
towards such an hypothesis. But the whole description points to a 
very developed system of culture. Very many passages show rather 
symptoms of private property and hereditary rights in land. 

Die Bewirthschaftung der Kirchengiter unter Papst Gregor I. 
THEODOR MomMSEN and L. HARTMANN. 


The celebrated historian considers the economic policy of Gregory I. 
concerning the domains of the church as ‘ the prudent continuation of 


' See Hconomic Journal, March, 1893, p. 190, 
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a great ménage’ by a ‘rather little great man.’ The domains were 
either (1) farmed out, or (2) cultivated by the employés of the church 
herself : (a) by emphyteutical contracts, (6) by coloni, slaves or villains. 
The supervision of the coloni and the exaction of their dues (corn, ete., 
but calculated in money), is organised by conductores, taken from 
among the coloni themselves for every district (conduma). The con- 
ductores of the church are, however, officials of the Pope as a private 
man, not, as in imperial Rome, of the State. 


Die Regelung des Lehrlingswesen durch das Gewohnheitsrecht von 
London. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


Dr. Cunningham argues that, according to the old custom of London, 
a citizen who had served an apprenticeship to one trade was free to 
practise that or any other calling he preferred in London, and that 
neither the Companies, nor the Statute of Apprentices under Elizabeth, 
proved successful instruments for restricting this ancient liberty, though 
the attempt to do so was often made. 


Die Volkswirthschaft und ihre Konkreten Grundbedingungen.  L. 
BRENTANO. 

After exposing the opposite errors of both the dogmatist and the 
socialist, the writer plunges into the dispute about the origin of the 
family, emerging with the conclusion that the primitive form of marriage 
was the temporary union called Hhepaarung. As Dr. Westermarck 
has taught, marriage sprung from the family, not the family from 
marriage. 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Berlin (1893). 
Vol. VI. No. 3. 


Die ortsiiblichen Tageléhne gewéhnlicher Tagearbeiter im Deutschen 
Reiche. Dr. EK. Lance. 

In the absence of much desiderated wages statistics for Germany, 
Dr. Lange has made shift with the assize of wages, as assessed by 
local boards of government (Verwaltungsbehirden), on information 
given by commune councils according to the law for sick insurance, 
and recently published for the first time, to analyse the rates of locally 
customary day-wages paid to adults of both sexes in different parts 
of Germany. A map illustrates this, five colours indicating severally 
five grades of remuneration, viz: up to 1 mk., 1.50, 2, 2.50 and 
3 mks. inclusive; the highest rate is obtained in and around two or 
three of the principal cities. The next prevails only on the N.W. 
coast, the industrial district about the Rhine at and east of Crefeld, 
and in isolated central and S.W. districts: 2 and 1.50 mks. are the 
generally predominating daily wage, the former especially in the N.W. 
and S.W., the latter in the N.E. and S.E. One mark and even less 
prevails in Silesia and in parts of east Germany. 


Ein Experiment mit dem Achtstundentage. Dr. Orro PRINGSHEIM. 


Describes the successful experiment of the reduction of working 
time carried out during 1892 at the window-blind factory of Heinrich 
Freese, of Hamburg and Berlin, at the suggestion of some of the 
workmen. Time had been reduced to nine hours in 1890. The 
majority of workmen receive piece-wages. The result of the past 
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year has been for the majority of workers an increase in the quantity 
produced, without a falling off in quality, and this was obtained both 
by greater punctuality in the morning (7 a.m.) and by greater celerity 
at work. Other similar experiments in Germany are mentioned. 
Die neue Arbeiterschutzgesetzgebung in Frankreich. Pror. Raouu JAy. 

On the Ist of January, 1893, the new French Factory Act 
protecting the labour of women and children came into force, after 
a parliamentary career of six years. In the judgment of Prof. Jay, 
itis but a timid step in the right direction, inadequate and full of 
omissions. One article forbids the employment of children under 
thirteen in theatrical performances and café-concerts. Twelve is the 
minimum age for the employment of children in any workshop, and 
then only if they have a school and health certificate. Half-time 
for children is rejected. The working day limit is ten hours for 
those under sixteen, eleven for young persons (sixteen to eighteen) and 
women. Relaxation of the time-limit is allowed where intermittently 
protracted spells of work are necessary, as in fish-curing. One rest 
day per week is now obligatory in the case of young persons and 
elderly women, as well as for children. Factory inspectors are 
chosen from both sexes. 
Zwei Haushaltungsbudgets iiber einen zwanzigjadhrigen Zeitraum. Rev. 

Dr. E. Hormayn. 

Full analysis of two Swiss family budgets, each lasting for a 
period of twenty years. 


Giornale degli Economistt. 
March, 1893. 
Dialoghi dei Morti. V. Pareto. 

A dialogue between Diogenes and Depretis, on the model of the 
dialogue between that cynic and Montesquieu in the Journal des 
Economistes for November 1889. Contemporary politicians and recent 
scandals are censured freely. 

La Campagna Romana e il suo Avvenire. G. VALENTI. 
La pressione tributaria dell’ importa e prestito. A Dr Viti DE Makco. 


April, 1893. 
L’ordinamento delle Banche d’Emissione in Italia. La DrrEzioneE. 
La Campagna Romana e il suo avvenire economico e sociale (Contin). 
G. VALENTI. 
L. A. Muratori come Economista. E. Mast—Dani. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Busniuu (T. W.). Profit-sharing and the Labour Question, by T. 
W. Bushill, a profit-sharing employer. With an Introduction by Sedley 
Taylor. 

Cannan (Epwiy, M.A.). A History of the Theories of Production 
and Distribution in English Political Economy from 1776 to 1848. 
Percival and Co. 
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CuaumMers (Ropert). A History of Currency in the British 
Colonies. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

Dictionary OF PoniticaL Economy, 5th part. (De Cardenas— 
Drawing.) Edited by R. H. I. Palgrave. Macmillan. 

oO to} 

EpcrecumsBe (KE. R.). Popular Fallacies regarding Trade and 
Foreign Duties, being the Sophismes Economiques of Frédéric Bastiat 
adapted to the present time. Fourth edition, revised. Cassell. 

Jacons (J.). The Jews of Angevin England. D. Nutt. 

Lasour Coxtonigs. Report by James Mavor, J. R. Morton, John 
Spier, and R. Patrick Wright. The Association for Lnproving the 
Condition of the People of Glasgow. 

Lerapam (I. 8.). What Protection does for the Farmer and Labourer. 
5th edition, revised and enlarged. Cassell. 

LeAVER (J. C.). Money: Its Origin, its Internal and International 
Use and Development. Effingham Wilson. 

SHELDON (PRorEssor.). The Future of British Agriculture, how 
Farmers must best be benefited. H. Allen. 

SraTESMAN’s YEAR Boox. Macmillan. 

Gives in addition to the usual information a series of tables relating to the 
population of great cities, wheat crops, production of gold and silver, &c. 

Srupss (Rev. Charles W.) Christ and Economics in the light of the 

Sermon on the Mount. Isbister and Co. 


Cauwes, Cours d'Economie politique 4°™ et derniére volume. 
Paris. Larose et Forcel. 


PoinsarD, Libre Hchange et Protection. Paris. Larose et Forcel. 
RarranovicH (M. A.). Le Marché Financier en 1892. Paris. 
Guillaumin. 


A complete history of the principal money markets for the last year. 


Bows (H. M.). Prisoners and Paupers. A Study of the Abnormal 
Increfse of Criminals, and the Public Burden of Pauperism in the 
United States. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Firup (H. M.). The Story of the Atlantic Telegraph. New 
York: Seribners. $1.50. 


GitmMaAN (N. P.). Socialism and the American Spirit. Boston : 
Houghton, Wifflin and Co, 8vo. $1.50. 

Social questions, rather than socialism, considered with reference to American 
conditions, by the author of the volume on Profit-sharing. 

GLADDEN (W.). Tools and the Man. Boston: Houghton, Wiftlin 
& Co. 8vo. $1.50. 


A course of lectures on social questions before students of theology, by a well- 
known clergyman. 
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Haynes (F. E.). The Reciprocity Treaty with Canada of 1854. 
Baltimore, U.S: Public. of Amer. Econ. Assoc. 8vo. 75 cents. 


Kinuey (D.). The Independent Treasury System of the United 
States. New York: Crowell and Co. 12mo. $1.50. 


The first number of a ‘‘ Library of Economics and Politics,’’ to be issued under 
the editorial control of Professor R. T. Ely. It examines the Treasury system 
historically, and closes with a proposal for a different system. 








. PHILANTHROPY AND Socitat Proacress. Seven Essays delivered 
before the School of Applied Ethics, at Plymouth, Mass., by Miss Jane 
Addams, Father J. O. 8S. Huntington, Robert A. Woods, Prof. Franklin 
A. Giddings and Bernard Bosanquet, with an introduction by Prof. H. 
C. Adams, of Michigan University. New York: Crowell and Co. 
12mo. $1.50. 

SHERwoop (S.). The History and Theory of Money. Philadelphia : 
Lippincott. $2.00. 









Lectures delivered in a University Extension course at Philadelphia, with notes 
of the discussions following the lectures. 

Springer (W. M.). Tariff Reform: The Paramount Issue. New 
York: C. L. Webster and Co. $1.50. 

By the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1891—93. 
Taussia (F. W.). The Silver Situation in the United States. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8vo. 75 cents. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the paper published by the American Economic 
Association in 1892. 
















TrenHOLM (W. L.). The People’s Money. New York: Scribners. 
12mo. $1.50. 
A statement of the theory of money, and an account of the currency of the 
United States. The author was formerly Comptroller of the Currency in the United 
Fe States. 




















Doren (ALFRED). Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Kaufmanns- 
gilden im Mittelalter (Schmoller’s Forschungen, vol. xii. 2). Leipzig. 

Von Gans-Lupassy (Juxius). Die Wirtschaftliche Energie. Vol. i. 
Jena. 

Von pvER Goxrtz (THEODOR). Die liindliche Arbeiterklasse und der 
Preussische Staat. Jena. 

Gray (JoHn Henry). Die Stellung der privaten Beleuchtungs- 
gesellschaften zu Stadt und Staat (Conrad’s Sammlung viii. 4). 
Jena. 

Hermann (EMANUEL). Wirtschaftliche Fragen 1d Probleme der 
Gegenwart. Leipzig. 

SaTTLEeR (Cart). Das Schuldenwesen des Preussischen Staates und 
des Deutschen Reiches. Stuttgart. 

Srruve (Enix). Die Entwicklung des bayerischen Brauereigewerbes 
im 19 Jahrhundert (Schmoller’s Forschungen xii. 1.). Leipzig, 

Waener (AvoupH). Grundlagen der Volkswirthschaft. Zweiter 
Halband. Leipzig. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1893 


MEETING OF THE BRITISH ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION ; 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


THE third annual meeting of the British Economie Association was 
held at Prince’s Hall, London, on the 14th of June last ; the President 
(the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P.) being in the chair. About four 
hundred persons were present. . 

The auditors’ report and balance sheet for 1892 were adopted on 
the motion of Dr. Giffen, seconded by Prof. Sidgwick ; and the Officers 
of the Association nominated by the Council were declared elected 
without opposition. The Duke of Argyll, K.G., was added to the list of 
Vice-Presidents, and Mr. G. H. Murray succeeded Mr. G. Howell, 
M.P., as a member of the Council. 

The President then read the following address on Ethics and 
EHeonomics :-— 


Ir was a rash step on my part to accept the presidency of this 
association, embracing as it does so many eminent economic 
writers and thinkers of the day. Looking at the little time which 
of late years has been at my disposal, and the little opportunity 
afforded me of keeping up with the progress of economic inquiry, 
I can hardly claim to appear in any other character than that of 
an amateur. But if my acceptance of the presidency was rash, 
it was still rasher to undertake to deliver an address on Economics 
in the presence of so many distinguished professors of that science. 
How can I steer clear of pitfalls when I have not had time to 
master the successive stages of economic controversy, or to 
saturate myself with the manifold literature of the subject ? 
You must therefore take me as one of the ‘ot polloi, as one of 
No. 11—vor. m1. ce 
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the general public, deeply interested indeed in all these subjects, 
but acquainted with them rather from the practical, political, and 
social point of view than from that of the scientific student and 
philosophical investigator. Thus I may perhaps be permitted to 
take some liberties. I may, for example, hold myself absolved 
from dealing with definitions, I shall try to avoid the use of 
terms of art, and I must ask professors to forgive me if I put 
the upshot cf their elaborate investigations into simple and, 
possibly, unscientific language. What I am anxious to do is to 
contribute to the popular understanding of some of your doctrines, 
and if I can say nothing to economists but what is obvious, 
perhaps I may make some practical suggestions in opposition to 
the many false conceptions which in the popular mind still to a 
perilous extent surround the teachings of our great science. 

A large section of the untutored community rejoiced some 
years ago when they were told by a very high authority that 
political economy had been exiled to another planet. It was a 
fancied collision between economics and ethics which played a 
conspicuous part in the deposition of the teachings of the sterner 
science from their place of sovereign principles. Not that this 
was the only cause ; the failure of the older system to secure what 
the working population considered should be their fair share in the 
distribution of wealth, no doubt hastened the catastrophe, if cata- 
strophe it was. I wish I had the knowledge or capacity, as well as 
the time, to give my own impressions from the popular point of 
view, of the gradual rebellion of public opinion against those 
doctrines which at the beginning of the second half of the 
present century seemed absolutely unassailable. Economical 
writers have treated the development of this movement historically 
and scientifically. But the subject is so vast, and enters so deeply 
into all relations of the social organism, that something still 
perhaps remains to be said of the gradual changes which, socially 
and politically, have often been observable in the application and 
non-application of economical theories to the demands of public 
opinion, and their translation into legislative enactments. 

I made my first plunge into economic questions, I think, in 
the year 1852, and I still retain vivid recollections of the first 
revolt against the doctrines of Mill, whose influence in this 
department of human thought it would be impossible to ex- 
Mill was then in the plenitude of his unquestioned 


aggerate. 
authority. Youthful audacity was then, as now, sceptical in 


many directions ; but to doubt or assail the doctrines of Mill was 
the anathema maranatha, the unpardonable heresy of those my 
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student days. One exception, however, there was to this 
submission to authority. There was one amongst us who 
attacked Mill’s cardinal position. We mocked at our friend. We 
used to declare that this bold assailant dealt only in verbal 
puzzles, but he was very persistent when he could get us to listen. 
Still he made no way. This iconoclast was F. D. Longe, who 
may be reckoned as ultimately the first successful assailant of 
Mill’s wage-fund theory. Undeterred by his want of success in 
persuading his friends, Mr. Longe tried the public, and launched 
a pamphlet. But it was not until Thornton took up the cudgels 
that the position was carried. I mention this incident as an 
illustration of the difficulties in the fifties of making any impression 
on Mill’s creed. Every attack seemed a forlorn hope. Since 
then what a change have we seen, what havoc amongst doctrines 
of the orthodox school! But when I say ‘ havoc’, I do not neces- 
sarily mean an exposure of fallacies. On the contrary, there has, 
[am convinced, been much rejection of valuable and inexorable 
truths. But authority has been lost, and we now find ourselves 
in the midst of economic anarchy, and engaged, not in a duel, 
nor even triangular duel, but in the midst of conflicts waged by 
upholders of many sets of doctrine, none of which has succeeded 
in attaining a position of absolute recognized supremacy. 

Amongst the various phases of this many-sided conflict none 
have beenof more interest to the general public than the alternately 
advancing and retreating tides of ethical and economical forces. 
To me this appears to be the most important of all these conflicts 
in its practical bearings. If political economy has suffered exile, 
it was in the main an ethical school which pronounced the 
sentence. Of course, when it is said, and apparently with somie 
truth, that political economy has been banished, what is meant 
is that the set of principles which have hitherto been accepted 
as absolutely authoritative, was banished. The science itself is 
always amongst us, and cannot be banished. It is the science of 
wealth—the science of the production, the distribution, the 
consumption of wealth. It may be discredited or neglected; it 
may pass from the hands of eminent economists and degenerate 
in the hands of quacks, heretics, economic infidels, and impostors ; 
but concerned as it is with matters of universal interest to man- 
kind, it cannot permanently disappear. 

Thus it is not as regards the science itself, but as regards the 
principles which were held by the economists in the middle of 
the century—I have not time to define them—that we have to 
ask whether sentence of banishment was justly pronounced. 
cc2 
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And again, is the banishment permanent, or may the time not 
come when the exiles, purged of the sins, if any, which they 
countenanced, and missed as useful allies in promoting human 
progress, may fitly be recalled to render service once more, and 
to be utilised in modifying that younger, that more ethical, 
teaching which, if allowed to run riot without the sober, un- 
impassioned influence of the older school, might in its turn be 
discredited and be refused even that influence which it deserves ? 

First, then, were the older principles justly relegated to a 
distant planet ? I think they suffered to a great extent from mis- 
understandings and misapprehensions, partly brought about by the 
fault of the economists themselves, and partly by the incapacity 
of the public to understand analysis and hypothesis. The 
political economist was supposed to have presented man as 
influenced by self-interest alone,—self-interest as the safest 
guide to the well-being of the community,—competition as the 
most praiseworthy form of human activity, and the best stimulus 
to human motive. Few economists would have accepted this 
description as correct, though in the case of some it does not 
diverge far from the truth. But the positions taken up were 
partly the result of a process of subtle analysis, and still more 
the result of hypotheses scientifically and most legitimately em- 
ployed. Need I recall how human motive was analyzed by the 
earliest economists, beginning with Bentham, from step to step, 
and was found by a chain of reasoning ultimately to eventuate in 
every case in an effort at self-satisfaction? Hypothesis, on the 
other hand, played its part in eliminating a vast number of 
subsidiary influences. The result was ‘economic man;’ not 
a human creature but a hypothetical monster, created for the 
purpose of scientific study, and intended in some respects to be 
put to the same uses in the inquiry into economic problems as 
the use to which a skeleton is put by a physiologist. The 
picture of this hypothetical economic man jarred on the senses 
of the unlearned multitude—they mistook the study for the ideal. 
Whilst many sciences dealing with inorganic nature or with 
lower organisations have by their splendidly accurate processes 
of analysis procured results which are accepted without question, 
similar processes followed by economists frequently prejudiced 
rather than promoted the acceptance of their results. Not only 
is the analysis itself frequently open to question, but every one 
is apt to test it by his own experience, and that experience is 
often calculated to damage the science in popular opinion. The 
analysis of human motive does not come home to the indi- 
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vidual student, it does not convince him, like analysis in the 
domain of physical science. 

Secondly, the economist does not fare much better when he 
uses the method of hypothesis, but here he only shares the 
common fate. How many public men have not suffered from 
the use of hypothesis and illustration? They argue hypotheti- 
cally, they strengthen their argument by illustrations; but the 
public is extremely literal, and the hypothesis is fastened on the 
speaker as a statement of his own view, and his illustration is 
treated as if it were simply a statement of fact. Those who 
wish to convey their meanings to the multitude should beware of 
arguments founded on hypothesis. The scientific assumptions of 
economists, necessary, and most useful as they were for learned 
investigations, have without doubt, seriously prejudiced the 
reputation of some of the most valuable economic truths. 

But let me return to economic man, the creature of hypo- 
thesis and analysis. Supposed to be the ideal of economists, he 
has hindered the acceptance of some of their most far-reaching 
teachings. The alleged presentation of the influence and oper- 
ations of universal self-interest, repudiated and modified, as they 
have been, nevertheless has caused immense damage to the 
whole science, damage which all of us interested in the science 
must endeavour to repair—damage not with the learned, but with 
the multitude, on whose instincts the principles jarred, and who 
were only too ready to denounce motives which in themselves 
did not appear noble, and which in their own case did not 
appear to have produced that wealth, the furtherance of which 
was, even in the mouths of their champions, their main raison 

détre. Thus, sentimental and material considerations combined 
to make war on political economy. Its assumed neglect of 
ethical motives jarred on the conscience; its assumed success 
in the production of wealth did not satisfy the workers. The 
teachings of political economy, they said, may have been emi- 
nently successful in producing wealth. Your much-praised 
system of cruel competition may have triumphed in that 
direction, but it has failed to establish an equitable system of 
distribution. Under influences such as these, political economy 
was said to be the science not only of wealth but of the wealthy, 
and this prejudice soon prevailed against economists in general. 
But it was most unjust as regards Mill, for we all know how he 
treated the question of the distribution of wealth, and with what 
tender solicitude he looked at the influence which his teaching in 
that direction might have on the working classes. However, I 
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will not enter into the general question of the distribution of 
wealth. My point is not the success of economics in producing 
or distributing wealth, but of keeping on terms with ethics. The 
difficulty is not inconsiderable, for the very definition of the 
science has damaged political economy—namely, its definition as 
the science of which wealth is the subject-matter. Wealth in 
the mind of the masses was one thing; wealth in the mind of 
economists was a widely different matter. 

The terms on which ethics and economics may meet and 
must act and react on each other in intimate relations, appear at 
once if we recall the true definition of wealth, which includes 
non-material as well as material wealth:—‘ Human energies, 
faculties, and habits, physical, mental, and moral, which directly 
contribute to make men industrially efficient, and therefore 
increase their power of producing wealth. Manual skill and 
intelligence are included in the personal wealth of the nation.’ 
Here, then, is the ground on which ethics and economics meet 
and aim at the same result. Here lies the duty of economists to 
work in with other ethical influences. The science of wealth 
cannot disregard the moral habits of a people, nor neglect the 
development of its intelligence. Thus economics in one sense 
are strictly ethical. Let the beginner as he approaches political 
economy thoroughly understand that he is entering on a science 
which does not ignore ethics. Let the working classes under- 
stand that the science includes the moral, physical, and in- 
tellectual development of the people. The field of economic 
study is thus indefinitely extended, and economics will have to 
be classed amongst the moral and social sciences. It will thus 
be understood how ethics on their side, pressed into the service 
of economics, have promoted the increased productiveness even 
of material wealth. Thus, from a broad point of view, economics 
are not to be cried down as a non-moral science moving on 
a lower plane and with lower motives. They work towards 
civilisation and morality, even if it be for their own ends. En- 
lightened self-interest may be so utilised as to be found to go 
hand in hand with motives from which it is believed to be 
entirely absent. I fear, however, that the popular prejudice 
against political economy will not be removed by such an account 
of the possible co-operation between ethics and economics. It 
holds them to be in frequent collision and contradiction, and 
believes economics to favour, inculcate, and urge the furtherance 
of production and material wealth against what are called higher 
motives and considerations. 
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It is not difficult to discover the influences which produced 
and fostered the feeling which I have just described. The con- 
science of various sections of the community had been roused 
by the sight of many abuses. The shortcomings of the present 


system of society began to be more fully realised, and « strong 
development of genuine altruism set in. The reaction was 
against selfishness, and that not so much against selfishness as 
taught by political economists, but as it actually existed in the 
world. I may here, perhaps, be permitted to quote from an 
address which I delivered at Edinburgh in 1883, in which I 
ventured thus to state the case, both as a statesman and 
as al economist:—‘ Foremost amongst the causes I discern 
an awakening of the public conscience as to the moral aspects of 
many sides of our industrial arrangements—rising doubts, less 
as to the efficiency of existing organizations for producing wealth 
(though this, too, has been called in question) than as to their 
compatibility with the humane requirements of improving 
civilisation. The existence of facts previously unknown or 
ignored has been revealed in striking colours, the public sense 
has been stirred and emotions caused which demanded the 
application of immediate and direct remedies. I hold the 
principle of laissez faire to have lost favour, chiefly owing to 
moral considerations, to the assertion of the claims of other 
than material interests, and to a growing feeling that it is right 
deliberately to risk commercial and industrial advantages for the 
sake of reforming social abuses and securing social benefits. 
Professor Rogers, in his late able address on ‘‘ Some Sides of 
Laissez-faire,’’ makes the very striking suggestion that all inter- 
ferences with freedom of action or contract, which have stood 
the test of experience, have had, more or less distinctly, the aim 
of husbanding industrial resources by restraining the waste of 
them, and have achieved that result. He cites the Factory Acts 
in illustration of his point. The Education Acts might similarly, 
and with much reason, be quoted as due to the desire to augment 
our industrial power. But I believe that, certainly in the case of 
the Factory Acts, and to a great extent in the Education Acts, 
it was a moral rather than an economical influence, the con- 
scientious feeling of what was right rather than the intellectual 
conviction of ultimate material gain, the public imagination 
touched by appeals to our higher nature, which supplied the 
tremendous motive power necessary for passing laws which put 
the State and its inspectors in the place of father and mother 
as guardians of a child’s education, labour, and health.’ It is 
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this development of the ethical side of public opinion—this 
awakening of conscience—which, in itself so highly satisfactory 
from the social point of view, has contributed very unfortunately 
and unjustly to discredit political economy because of its sup- 
posed collision with moral considerations. 

Let me examine the cause of this supposed contradiction. 
It is of the essence of the case; it suggests the most valuable 
practical points. To a great extent the apparent contradiction 
arises from the different modes of considering phenomena practised 
respectively by the man swayed directly and strongly by ethical 
considerations, and by the economist. 

I must find a shorter name for the former class. Neither 
sentimentalist nor philanthropist altogether answers — the 
purpose; let me therefore use the term ‘emotionalist.” The 
emotionalist is influenced by the impression made on him by 
what he sees and feels—the visible, the palpable, the direct. 
The economist looks beyond—not at the present only, but at 
the future—and is swayed not only by the visible and the direct, 
but by the invisible, the more remote. The one is mainly im- 
pressed by the fact, the other by the consequence of the fact. 
The economist is not less philanthropic, not less altruistic, not 
less concerned with the greatest good of the greatest number ; 
nay, rather, the emotionalist may be said to be more individual- 
istic, whilst the economist ranges over a wider field. - There is 
no field of sympathy, no department of human feeling or social 
obligation which does not come within the range of the economist. 
The emotionalist is moved by an immediate impulse at the sight 
of poverty to indulge in charitable relief, and that charity is often 
exercised without discrimination. No one will blame hin. 
But it is the duty of the economist to point out the indirect and 
invisible effects of such action, and this information is needed 
in the interests of a wider community than that to which the 
charity is extended. And yet, on no field of sentiment, in no 
department of human feeling or social obligation, has the 
economist been more attacked as non-ethical, than in respect of 
charity and the Poor Law; and yet his labour has been fruitful 
of the best results in arresting demoralisation and the weakening 
of self-dependence. The ultimate result of the uncalculated 
generosity of the emotionalist may be infinitely more disastrous 
than the evil which in his generosity he tries to cure. Moved 
by immediate impulses and tender compassion in the interest of 
individual suffering, the emotionalist is stirred to charitable action 
which is often called indiscriminate. I say again, who will blame 
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him? Who will not feel sympathy? But it is the stern duty 
of the economist to point out the indirect, invisible effects of the 
generous charitable impulse. If tender treatment of an indi- 
vidual pauper, andif an administration of the Poor Law, founded 
on ethical considerations alone, should diminish the efforts of 
self-help, a whole class may suffer ultimately from action taken 
towards individuals. The many—the community at large—may 
be hurt and damaged by faults in the treatment of the few. This 
trite instance must not detain us; but I have recalled it to your 
memory because the organization of charity and the restricted 
character of poor relief recommended by economic science have 
largely contributed to prejudice it in the eyes of public opinion. 
Mark that the attitude: of the economist is no less ethical 
than that of the emotionalist—it is more far-seeing, more social. 
It looks to the good of the community. It is called hard, but it 
is wise, and it serves the general interest. 
But the difficulty increases as we approach the question of 
wages. Fair wages, just wages—Who shall settle the standard ? 
Learned economists have analysed the word justice, but the 
result is complicated and agreement difficult. Analysis in this 
respect is a task beyond the limit of the time at my command, 
but here, if anywhere, ethical considerations are daily playing a 
more important part. The standard of higgling in the market is 
given up. The manufacturer is told that he must no longer 
bargain for the cheapest labour—not even, as the more en- 
lightened side of political economy would teach, by giving such 
wages as will secure good workmen and good work. ‘The 
standard is to be fixed by ethical considerations. The duty of 
the economist may here be a duty difficult to perform, but one 
which may yet be of national importance. This matter must be 
carefully examined; men must not be shouted down. They 
may consider how difficult it is on this matter to meet the ethical 
forces, I will not say tie ethical arguments, that are brought 
against them, but they are entitled to issue a warning against 
what I may call contemporary and immediate egotism. There 
may be an egotism of the present generation which may ruin 
the next generation. There may be an egotism which may com- 
promise the prosperity cf the succeeding years of our general 
social system. We must, therefore, be careful not to think 
merely of present progress whether of capitalist or labourer. The 
transition is very easy. Let me take one instance. Competition 
was egotistic: the labourer was not to outbid his fellow. The 
advice given was dictated by altruism. But the result was apt 
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to develop into what I may call the corporate egotism of a trade 
union. Iam not using the term in a derogatory sense. There 
are trade unions not only among working men, but among all 
sections of society. These great associations in the end jealously 
shut the door against an increase of their members. 

Is the system of trade unionism altruistic or egoistic? The 
movement may be said to have been an ethical revolt against 
unrestricted competition. Economic doctrine does not necessarily 
condemn, and has not condemned, this movement. But it may 
be pushed to excess, as What movement may not be pushed to 
excess ? How long does it remain ethical? It is possible that 
trade unionism may gradually develop into corporate egotism. 
Altruism may thus take up an antagonistic position to the too 
exclusive association of skilled labour, and protest against the 
labourers outside its charmed circle being neglected. Sympathy 
and sentiment may then gather round the excluded till in course 
of time they too are organized and regulated, and formed into a 
wider association than those which went before. But economic 
forces again assert themselves. The dockers, for example, are 
organized into an association, but soon further unskilled labour 
presses on their heels. Altruism commands their admission, but 
corporate egotism requires their exclusion. Does not all this teach 
us how the philanthropist, the emotionalist, must take counsel with 
economic forces, under pain of aggravating suffering by his very 
attempt to remove it? The socialist ‘ ethical’ man is an hypo- 
thesis just as the older economic man was an hypothesis. I am 
afraid that the one hypothesis will find as little its counterpart in 
this world of ours as the other hypothesis, and if the economic 
man is a monster, the ethical man, as pictured by the socialists, 
is an angel who will not walk upon this terrestrial globe. 

I have wished to show you how anxious I am, both as a political 
economist and as a statesman, for a proper understanding be- 
tween economics and ethics. If economics have been banished 
to a distant planet, let them now be recalled, if not to take up 
their old position of unquestioned sovereignty—their monopoly 
of authority, yet, at all events, let them be recalled to be wise 
counsellors of the ethical school. A high duty rests upon you the 
members of this association; you are performing it in the 
many works which you from time to time issue to the 
public. Yours is the task to continue to assert for economics 
their true position in the world, yours to show that economics 
are not non-ethical but ethical, yours to curb the rush of the 
impatient and the gush of the emotionalist, yours to expose 
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the quackeries of impostors, and, believe me, you will be perform- 


ing an ethical service while you continue to be engaged in your 
noble, scientific, economic work. 


After the President’s address, the Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, 
M.P., moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Goschen. 


The President had, he said, begun with a species of apology 
on the ground that he was a man immersed in public affairs and 
only an amateur in economic science. It would be agreed by all 
that no such apology was needed. Political economy lost its 
purpose and life, its strength and usefulness, unless, Anteus-like, it 
was constantly brought into touch with mother earth. The very 
beginnings of economic science, in the French Economistes who 
preceded Adam Smith, were powerfully stimulated by the practical 
purpose of bettering the condition of the country in which those 
thinkers lived. Mr. Goschen had referred to the unquestioned 
supremacy of Mill until the attacks of Longe and Thornton. 

3ut the Christian Socialists were a body of men who at no time 

unplicitly accepted the whole teaching of Mill. As regards the 
fancied opposition between economics and ethics, it should be 
remembered that Adam Smith himself was a moralist as well as 
an economist. If he could return to life again he would probably 
be surprised to find to what an extent the Wealth of Nations 
had overshadowed the Theory of the Moral Sentiments in his 
general reputation. Malthus, again, a worthy and amiable 
clergyman of the Church of England who lived for the good of 
his fellow-men, had been much and unjustly maligned as a hard- 
hearted economist. The supposed conflict between ethics and 
economics was something which was going pn in the hearts and 
minds of all men; and the lucid address of the President would 
help many to clearer ideas upon these difficult questions. 

Before concluding he had the pleasant task, as a Vice-President 
of the Association, of unveiling a portrait of Mr. Goschen, which 
had been painted by Mr. Alfred Emslie, of Hampstead, from sittings 
given by the President, and had been presented by the artist to 
the Association. He was sure that members of the Association 
would be much gratified by Mr. Emslie’s beautiful gift. 


The portrait, which was upon the platform, was then unveiled by 
Mr. Courtney amid much applause. 


Prof. Marshall seconded the vote of thanks for the admirable 
address of the President. That, taken together with Mr. 
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Courtney's speech, covered all that he had to say. He himself 
thought the ‘economic man’ was not a very important person. 
Even those economists of an older generation, who made him 
prominent in their earlier chapters, soon forgot him, and began 
to talk of people who had a little flesh and blood in them; 
and the economists of to-day dispensed with the economic 
man altogether. Of course complex social problems had _ to 
be analysed and broken up: and the economist did not need 
to pay an equal amount of attention to all the various sides 
of human nature; but he did take account of them all, in so far 
as they were relevant to the particular problem which he was 
discussing : the men and women with whom he dealt were in all 
respects those whom one met in every-day life. But since this 
analysis was liable to be misunderstood both by friend and foe, 
Mr. Goschen had done good service by calling attention to the 
danger that analytical discussions should be misinterpreted and 
supposed to be one-sided discussions. 

There was a case in point at the present time. Economists 
had analysed utility, had spoken of ‘final utility’ and ‘ total 
utility,’ and so on; and some people had jumped to the conclusion 
that this analysis implied an acceptance of the utilitarian theory 
of ethics. That had seemed to him at first a mere verbal joke ; but 
he found it was a serious matter; for the mistake had been made 
by people whose opinion carried weight. Now it was true that 
some of the greatest economists had been utilitarians: but that 
was an accident. Their analysis was wholly independent of the 
utilitarian doctrine; it was, when rightly understood, common 
property to all ethical creeds. Perhaps the use of words, even by 
economists who were not utilitarians, had sometimes been faulty and 
contributed to the misunderstanding. For they had broken with 
tradition in their use of the term ‘ pleasure’ ; which they had some- 
times taken broadly, so as to include every good for which a man 
strives : and they proceeded to measure this good by the strength of 
the motive which it supplies to any one’s action at any time ; 7.e., 
to the exertion of the worker, and to the sacrifice of the present 
to the future made by any one who stored up capital, the material 
means of progress. Among these incentives to action, the 
economists of to-day reckoned not only the baser pleasures, but 
every aspiration of the soul towards the development of its higher 
activities ; which, as Aristotle said, was the only reasonable aim of 
life. And, as a consequence, they included, and indeed made pro- 
minent beyond all others in this present age, the aspiration 
towards the removal of that extreme poverty and degrading toil 
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which has prevented large classes of the people from developing 
their higher activities. He admitted that the term ‘pleasure ’ 
was not well chosen to express the incentive to such aspirations. 
But in fact economists did not very often use it in that way. They 
generally spoke of Total Utility as an aggregate not of pleasures 
but of ‘satisfactions’: and these included of course the satis- 
factions of a man’s higher as well as his lower nature. 

An appropriate illustration of the economist’s attitude with 
regard to motives was suggested by the picture; which would 
enable the Association to have their first President among them, 
not only during his life, but afterwards; and which was, he 
believed, painted for its own sake, and not for a price. The best 
painters were a wayward race and generally found their incentives 
to action chiefly in the delight of their work, in the development of 
their best activities. Now some people supposed that modern 
economists, led by utilitarian teachings, assumed that every one 
was always reckoning up his own pleasures, and always deli- 
berately seeking the greatest pleasure and the highest price on 
the way to it. But this was wholly to misunderstand the aim 
and purport of the scientific analysis of demand and supply ; and 
of the utilities that were the incentives to the one, and the dis- 
utilities that hindered the other: for Economics dealt with the 
painters just as they were, with all their wayward impulses, and 
frequent refusals to take a high-priced order to paint a portrait 
that did not please them: just as she dealt with the waywardness 
of Natuare’s harvests. 

Economics was then not utilitarian, nor intuitional; she left 
such questions to be decided by her mistress, Ethics. In early 
times Ethics did all her own work. Butas she got on in the world, 
she delegated much of the drudgery to various servants ; of whom 
Kconomics was one of the most busy. Ethics now gave herself 
mainly to the higher problems of the ultimate basis of duty and 
the correlation between its various aspects. Ethics was raising 
her standard ; and setting ever higher and higher ideals, as tasks 
up to which her servants had to work. 

The relief of distress, for instance, to which Mr. Goschen and 
Mr. Courtney had referred, was being governed by higher ideals. 
More was possible to us, and therefore more was required of us 
now than in 1834. The Poor Law Report of that year was the 
product of terrible experience, the lessons of which the world 
would probably never quite outgrow. But the teachings of ex- 
perience must be interpreted by analysis, and not taken crudely ; 
otherwise they became dead dogmas, arresting progress and life. 
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The Report of 1834, following as it did the guidance of still earlier 
experience, was one of the kindest and most patient, wisest and 
most far-seeing pieces of work that had ever been done. But 
many of the forces which were powerful then had dwindled now : 
and many of those on which we rested our best hopes of progress 
now did not exist then: chief among which was that increased 
strength of the working classes, which was largely due to their 
greater command over the necessaries of life; and the good 
Abigail, Economics, had had a hand in those free trade measures 
which had contributed so much to raise four-fold, or more, the 
amount of good bread which a labourer could purchase with his 
weekly earnings. Thus the problem of poverty had changed its 
shape. In 1834 the most urgent need was to prevent the working 
classes from being submerged by the rising flood of pauperism. 
But now there was no imminent danger of such a catastrophe ; 
and now Ethics was pointing the way towards a higher ideal, and 
was requiring of those who wished well to their country that 
they should enlist the co-operation of the working classes in the 
removal of all poverty that was so extreme as to be degrading. 
Lax out-door relief did cause degradation ; and sixty years ago 
that was the most important thing that had to be said about 
poverty. But other things beside out-relief were injurious to 
character; and in this present age we ought, following the spirit, 
to depart from the letter of the Report of 1834. The most im- 
portant things to be said about poverty now referred to other 
causes of degradation, and other hindrances to the development 
of the higher activities of the soul. 


The vote of thanks was then put to the meeting by Mr. Courtney 
and carried by acclamation. 
Mr. Goschen briefly replied, and the proceedings terminated. 














THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


AGRICULTURAL distress is a ‘ thrice-told tale,’ and an apology 
seems needed for recurring to the subject, especially on the part 
of one who has dealt with it repeatedly ever since it became one 
of the topics of the day. But fresh interest has been imparted 
to the subject by the intensification of the crisis, as the result of 
one of the most disastrous of seasons, and by the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the causes of agricultural 
depression and the possible remedies. Under these circum- 
stances, an invitation from the British Economic Association to 
state my views upon this serious question was an opportunity not 
to be neglected. How to make farming in this country pay 
under the most adverse circumstances which ever existed in the 
history of British agriculture is indeed a difticulty of no ordinary 
kind, and many of those who are most closely concerned in ow 
greatest industry do not hesitate to predict its general ruin, unless 
a supposed remedy, utterly distasteful to the great majority of the 
nation, be applied. It is well, therefore, that those who have 
not given way to this despairing view of the case should put 
themselves in evidence on fitting occasions. 


LONG-STANDING DEPRESSION. 


The depression in agriculture which has now reached its most 
intense crisis is one of long standing. Early in 1879, when | 
called attention to the subject in the Fortnightly Review, it was 
pointed out that the depression had been slowly approaching, as 
far as corn growers were concerned, for the greater part of the 
previous ten years, and rapidly for the last four. Owners of live 
stock had suffered seriously from cattle disease; but it was the 
cultivators of arable land who had suffered the greatest losses. 
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During the ten years preceding 1879, it was pointed out in the 
article referred to, there had not once been experienced what 
farmers call a ‘ following season’; that is, a season in which the 
various crops can be sown to advantage at the proper times, and 
in which warm sunny weather and moderate rainfall follow each 
other at suitable periods. Prolonged floods or equally lasting 
droughts had been the prevailing climatic characteristics of the 
decade. There was only one strikingly good wheat crop during 
the period, with two moderate crops, while the barley crop had 
been satisfactory in only three years out of the ten, oats in only 
two, and the pulse crops in only one year. - Previous to 1878 there 
were three exceptionally deficient crops in succession, and the 
price of wheat was low for those times in two years out of three, 
namely, an average of 45s. 1d. per quarter for the year 1875, and 
46s. 2d. for 1876. In 1877 the price rose to 57s. 9d.; but the 
wheat crop was one of the most deficient im modern times. In 
1878 there was a better yield, and the price was 46s. 5d. But the 
depression became so much worse in 1879, and has been so severe 
with occasional fluctuations since, that farmers look back to the 
earlier period as one of comparative prosperity, prices then being 
much higher than they are now, although they were considered 
low at the time. 


THE Royal COMMISSION OF 1879—82. 


The severity of the depression which culminated in 1879 was re- 
cognised in that year bythe appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into its causes and its possible remedies. This Commission, 
of which the Duke of Richmond was Chairman, conducted a most 
exhaustive inquiry extending over nearly three years, their final 
report being issued in July, 1882. In reviewing the great mass of 
evidence which they had obtained, the Commissioners stated that 
all the witnesses examined agreed in ascribing the depression 
mainly to a succession of bad seasons. Sir James Caird, in his 
evidence, pointed out the exceptionally unfavourable character of 
circumstances affecting farmers during half the preceding decade, 
by comparing them with those of previous bad years. He said :— 
‘ Taking a series of five bad seasons preceding 1861, and occurring 
at greater intervals than those of the depression, namely, 1853, 
1855, 1859, 1860, and 1861, the average produce of wheat during 
those five years was twenty-four bushels, and the average price 
61s. 1d. per quarter, while for the five years 1873, 1875, 1876, 1877, 
and 1879 the average produce was nineteen bushels per acre, and 
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the average price 49s. 10d.’ It is not necessary to enlarge upon 
the evidence given to show that the depression investigated by 
the Duke of Richmond’s Commission was mainly owing to a 
succession of bad seasons. Of course the Commissioners had no 
remedies to suggest in relation to a misfortune of this class, 
though they remarked that the effects of heavy rainfall might be 
mitigated by the prevention of floods and an extended system of 
arterial drainage. 

Next in importance to the results of unfavourable weather as 
a cause of agricultural depression they placed foreign competition, 
a conclusion fully justified by the evidence brought before them. 
Sir James Caird showed that in the three years ending with 1869 
the annual value of the imports of food into the country was a 
little over 79 millions sterling, while in the three years ending 
with 1879 it was nearly 130 millions sterling. Other witnesses 
remarked that, while the British farmers had had a succession of 
bad crops, the Americans had enjoyed some bountiful seasons, 
the result of which had been that our markets had been flooded 
with cheap corn, which had sent down prices in spite of the great 
scarcity of home produce. The Commissioners pointed out that 
whereas formerly the farmer was to some extent compensated for 
a small yield by a high price, he had been called upon in recent 
years to compete with an unusually large supply of foreign corn 
at greatly reduced prices, against which he had to set the advan- 
tage of an increased supply of feeding-stuffs and manures. In 
view of the advantage of cheap food to the community, the Com- 
missioners were not able to recommend any interference with 
foreign competition. 

Coming to the minor causes of depression, the Commissioners 
first referred to local taxation as a burden which the land was 
unable to bear fairly under the circumstances brought about 
by foreign competition, and they suggested that certain taxes 
should be appropriated to the local authorities for local purposes, 
or that some portion of the local expenditure should be provided 
for out of the Consolidated Fund, or by taxes levied upon personal 
as well as real property; also that the maintenance of indoor 
paupers, including lunatics, should be thrown upon the national 
Exchequer. The equal division of rates between landlords and 
tenants in England, as already common in Scotland, was also 
suggested. 

In relation to the labour difficulty, then beginning to be felt, 
the Commissioners had no proposal to make to Parliament, but 
contented themselves with recommending landowners to go on 
No. 11.—vout. 11 DD 
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with the improvement of cottages, which had been in progress for 
some years, and to take care to provide sufficient gardens and 
allotments. Migration from the rural districts, they thought, 
might be checked by these means. 

The insufficiency of agricultural education was also men- 
tioned as a disadvantage to farmers, and extension was 
recommended. 

A much more important cause of depression was placed next 
in order, instead of being put after foreign competition, namely, 
the existence of high rents for land. Many of the witnesses had 
declared that for several years previous to 1875 rents had been 
unduly raised, and there is no doubt that they had advanced 
enormously subsequently to the Russian war; but the Commis- 
sioners declared that the weight of evidence satisfied them that 
such an advance was exceptional, especially on large estates, and 
that it might be attributed in great measure to imprudent com- 
petition on the part of tenants. Still, while deprecating legislative 
interference with rent, they urged that arrangements to enable 
farmers to meet the difficulties of their position should be volun- 
tarily made by landlords. 

The discouragement given to the breeding of live stock by the 
prevalence of disease in the country had been dwelt upon by 
many of the witnesses, and while it was pointed out that great 
benefits had already resulted from the operation of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act of 1878, stricter regulations for keeping 
cattle from infected countries away from our herds and flocks 
were suggested, 

Unfair or disadvantageous land laws had been strongly com- 
plained of by several witnesses as contributory causes of agricul- 
tural depression ; but the Commissioners, on these points, were 
extremely conservative. They would not admit that limited 
ownership had anything to do with the depression. At the same 
time they expressed their approval of the Settled Land Bill, 
introduced by Earl Cairns, and afterwards passed, as conferring 
ample powers upon life-tenants, and as likely to obviate many 
of the objections urged against the existing system of land 
tenure. They dwelt on evidence to the effect that large and 
small farmers alike owning their own land, in foreign countries 
as well as in England, had suffered as severely from the depression 
as tenant-farmers had, and they deprecated any legislation for 
stimulating the artificial growth of the system of peasant-pro- 
prietorship, which they deemed ill-adapted to the position of the 
people and the condition of agriculture in this country. The 
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-only recommendation which they made for improving the laws 
affecting the ownership of land was that the transfer of land 
should be facilitated and cheapened. As to the laws affecting 
tenants especially, they suggested that the Agricultural Holdings 
Act of 1875 should be made compulsory where compensation was 
not otherwise provided for. They declined to recommend any 
interference with restrictive covenants limiting the liberty of 
farmers to grow and sell what they believe will pay them best. 
As to the Law of Distress, they suggested its limitation, but 
deprecated its abolition. 

Many complaints had been made about the burden of tithe 
rent-charge and the mode in which the corn averages were 
taken, and the Commissioners recommended: that the charge 
should be made a fixed sum, and should be paid by the 
landlord. 

The adulteration of articles which farmers purchase, and of 
certain commodities which compete with their products, all sold 
as genuine articles, was mentioned as not the least formidable of 
the farmer’s difficulties, and legislation was suggested to prevent 
these abuses. 

The important subject of railway rates did not come fully 
before the Commissioners, and they were content with suggest- 
ing cheaper means of enforcing the law against preference rating. 
At the same time they inconsistently declared that they were 
not prepared to recommend that railway companies should be 
debarred from offering special terms for through traffic from 
abroad. 

The only other subject to which the attention of Parliament 
was invited was the administration of all matters connected with 
agriculture by one public department. Some of the suggestions 
which had been made to farmers, such as the extended growth of 
fruit and market-garden vegetables, and the improvement of 
dairy farming, were briefly alluded to by the Commissioners ; but 
on the first point they expressed themselves cautiously, stating 
that success in fruit growing and market gardening depended 
to a great extent on climate, soil, and proximity to large centres 
of population. As to the second point, they practically sug- 
gested more attention to the production of first-class dairy 
produce. 

There was not much new in the recommendations of the 
Duke of Richmond’s Commission; but they gave an official 
sanction to many of the appeals which had long been made by 
DD 2 
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agriculturists through their Chambers of Agriculture and other 
associations. The extent to which these recommendations have 
been carried into effect may be briefly stated. Nothing has been 
accomplished for the prevention of floods and the improvement 
of the main system of drainage in order to check to some extent 
the bad effects of wet seasons; but most of the other suggestions 
have been adopted, effectually or otherwise. Grants from the 
Consolidated Fund and taxes collected locally have been handed 
over to the local authorities in relief of the ratepayers to a 
liberal extent, while the ill-advised recommendation as to indoor 
paupers has not been adopted, and a division of rates between 
landlord and tenant has yet to come. The cottage accommoda- 
tion and the supply of allotments in the rural districts have been 
improved and increased, and agricultural education has been 
provided for on a liberal scale. Again, rents have been reduced, 
greatly in some parts of the country and to a small extent im 
others. In relation to cattle disease, Parliament has gone far 
beyond the cautious recommendations of the Royal Com- 
missioners. The Settled Land Bill has been passed, and the 
Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883 has carried into effect the in- 
sufficient recommendations of the Commissioners. To prevent 
the sale of adulterated butter as genuine the Margarine Act was 
passed, but has failed to effect its purpose. Nothing has yet 
been done to stop the sale of adulterated feeding: stutfs and 
manures as genuine; but a Bill for that purpose has been intro- 
duced by the Government. The Law of Distress has been limited, 
and tithe rent-charge has been made payable by landlords. As 
to railway rates, an attempt has been made to settle that serious 
question on a far more comprehensive scale than the Com- 
missioners had any idea of, although up to the present time 
the attempt has not proved successful. Lastly, as far as 
Parliamentary remedies are concerned, the Board of Agri- 
culture has been created, and has given general satisfaction. 
With respect to the suggestions made to farmers, the dairy 
practice of the country has been vastly improved, and the 
srowth of fruit and vegetables has quite kept pace with the 
increasing population. : 
Now, although nearly all the recommendations of the Duke 
of Richmond’s Commission have been carried into effect after a 
fashion, agricultural distress is worse than ever. Protectionists 
may point to this unfortunate state of affairs as a proof that no 
good can result from any measures so long as the principal cause 
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of depression is unchecked. It must be pointed out, however, 
that a great deal of the legislation which has taken place for the 
relief of agriculture since 1882 has been altogether unsatisfactory 
and insufficient. Even what has been done for the suppression 
of cattle disease, which is the most satisfactory of all, is by no 
means yet complete, some of the most serious contagious diseases 
affecting live stock being still unchecked. The Settled Land Act 
is all very well as far as it goes; but it has not done much to 
check the evils of limited ownership, while the transfer of land is 
still difficult and costly. The Margarine Act is almost a complete 
failure, mainly because its administration by local authorities is 
permissive. As for the Agricultural Holdings Act, it is not only 
altogether insufficient as a means of providing security for 
tenants’ capital, but is in other respects so objectionable that 
tenants, as a rule, have no desire whatever to come under it. 
The Railway Act, again, as already stated, has proved a failure 
up to the present time, the exactions of the railway companies 
being greater, on the whole, rather than less, than they were 
before it was passed. But if all the measures that have been 
passed during the last ten years had been perfect, I do not say 
that they would have prevented tbe intensification of agricultural 
distress which has taken place during the last two years. There 
is nothing obscure about this intensification of the depression ; 

but as the Government, either for the sake of enlightenment, 
or as an excuse for delay in legislation, have decided to have 
a new inquiry into the causes of the depression and its possible 
remedy, it will be worth while to consider briefly the topics which 


should obtain prominence. 


THE NEw Roya ComMISSION. 


Perhaps the most striking fact which the new Commissioners 
will have to consider is this—that what their predecessors in 
1882 declared to be the principal cause of the depression that 
then existed cannot be considered a cause of the present distress. 
The seasons for the ten years following 1882, stead of being 
exceptionally bad, as those of the seventies were rightly declared, 
were, on the whole, exceptionally favourable.‘ It is true that 
last year the extreme scarcity of feed after a severe winter, 
followed by a very late: spring, brought down the prices of live 
stock to an extent disastrous to their owners, and greatly 
decreased the production of dairy cattle, while the wheat crop 
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was a poor one, and the harvest generally was very much in- 
jured by wet weather; but if the yield of all kinds of corn for 
the decade ending with 1892 could be accurately compared with 
the corresponding figures for the preceding decade, a great excess 
would be noticed. Official statistics of the yield of crops have 
been collected for only nine years, and there are no trustworthy 
statistics of other kinds of produce except wheat for an earlier 
period; but if we take the figures published by Sir John 
Lawes in relation with the wheat crop for the ten years ending 
with 1882, we find the average a small fraction under 25 bushels 
per acre, whereas for the nine years ending with 1892 the average 
is 29°62 bushels, showing an average surplus of nearly five 
bushels per annum for the later period. The average yield of 
the crops according to official returns for the nine years are given 
in the following table :— 





Bushels. Pc ; Cwis.. 

WWROAE 6... Ssiceveesieinss SONOS Otatoes................ 5°86 
BBBTIOY 54.0008 sss scsseseus SBOTEO A Se a 
s.r 38-05 Mangolds ............... 17°79) 
ROBBINS 53. imosarsvextcnepase 26°42 Clover Hay ............ *28°96 
Peas 25-38 Grass Hay............... *24°79 
3 | Vitae TODS: sesececszacvccs esses, AAO? 

* Seven years. t Kight years. 


For the principal cereals these averages are very fair, and 
would probably compare favourably with those of any other nine 
consecutive years. Or if at some previous period a more prolific 
series of years could be found, the explanation would probably 
be that some of the land has been allowed to get out of con- 
dition during the depression. At any rate the corn crops, 
although possibly not the root crops, have been greatly superior 
during the last ten years to those of the period reviewed by the 
Duke of Richmond’s Commission. The present year stands by 
itself as one of almost unparalleled disaster as far as the farmers 
of the greater part of England are concerned, owing to the per- 
sistence of the longest drought on record. In the northern 
counties of England, in Scotland, and in Ireland, however, the 
season has proved a prosperous one on the whole, so that if we 
take the United Kingdom altogether the harvest is certainly a 
better one than that of 1879. But throughout nearly the whole 
of England south of Yorkshire the corn harvest is a light one, 
and the hay crop the smallest on record, while feed for stock has. 
been so scarce that it has been impossible to sell cattle and 
sheep, except at very low prices, and the dairy farmers have had 
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an extremely small supply of milk. It is further to be noticed 
that, in recent years, wet harvests have been somewhat unusually 
frequent, so that on several occasions, when the crops have been 
excellent, they have been more or less injured by wet weather. 
On the whole, however, the existing crisis of depression cannot 
be attributed to a succession of bad seasons. 

There cannot be any question amongst those who understand 
the circumstances of agriculture that foreign competition is the 
principal cause of agricultural distress. Currency reformers may 
possibly declare that the appreciation of gold is the principal cause 
of the misfortune, and in all probability the bimetallists will be 
prominent among the witnesses to be examined by the new 
Commissioners ; but except so far as the fall in silver tends to 
increase foreign competition, bimetallists will never attempt to 
show that farmers are peculiarly injured more than other classes 
by it or by the appreciation of gold. On the other hand, there is 
no question whatever as to the effect of the enormous increase in 
our imports of agricultural produce from foreign countries and 
British Colonies. Before discussing this subject in detail, 
however, it may be pointed out that the new Commissioners will 
have other subjects also to consider. They will have to inquire 
why much of the legislation effected in accordance with the 
suggestions of the Duke of Richmond’s Commission has failed 
to produce any appreciable effect. Very few new demands on 
the part of farmers have been made since 1882. The question 
of branding or otherwise marking foreign and colonial meat and 
other products, to distinguish them from those of British or Trish 
origin, has of late assumed some prominence; but as it has 
just been the subject of a special inquiry, concluded as far as 
meat is concerned, it will probably be settled without the 
intervention of the new Commission. More important is the 
demand for the suppression of swine-fever, and some other 
contagious diseases of animals, by the central authority, but this 
has already been granted by the Government. For my own part, 
I have to suggest a special inquiry into what may be regarded 
as an artificial depreciation of prices. I refer to the system of 
gambling in farm produce, which completely dominates the 
markets of the United States, and has lately been introduced into 
some of our own markets. This subject, however, will be dealt 
with separately. 
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FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


- In the following table the imports of the principal agricultural 
products which competed with those of the British farmer in 1882 
and 1892 are compared :— 


Imports OF PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


1882. 1892. 
WHALE. ...50600.55 secees eceseeeeee 64,240,749 cwts. 64,896,799 cwts. 
BONE  sisccsceviessecdsicesscssctcos LaiOotaee re 22,106,009 « ,, 
PORTNOY oc ccislescacees Sisoxea.csice BRO TI ws 14,277,342 ns 
ROS oni des cacihaa ce chsdsecasoscsins~ ULES BCID T 53 15,661,394 <3 
OO Ui aan De eer 2,090,782 ‘8 4,442,439 $3 
BEER oe sc ce atlc doe veanwt siaaseateee 2,114,950 re 2,501,492 
WROTG so ons sciiwssencd avaceisdiceses AOpmeOntee “3 35,385,224 as 
LECTED aera eae 319,620 3 187,507 a 
TOMAEGOS: coo ise ccseccivesseseecseese  2S9DO; TOT 9 3,008,336 ‘ 
ae gy eet tee ey oe ee 3,114,454 bush. 4,420,276 bush. 
Other Vegetables ..... ......... £416,409 £1,016,280 
DEC Se cee ee 2,386,805 bush. 4,514,700 bush. 
Other Fruit (not tropical) ... 2,614,056 - 2,872,970 3 
MEO oo aoc ne nskeasevdncenteunaares 811,922 thousands 1,336,730 thousands. 
Poultry and Game _......... : £501,008 £886,690 
WIN fo accacuncs steno. casnce scent sss pOoteee ea “ibe: 737,594,063 lbs. 
RIO snc ccchavcubabessanecdesns 343,699 head 502,237 head. 
Sheep ERR OCNGT Chabig aye 1AmeaN eens 1,124,391 os 79,048 ” 
LOU pe ear ne 15,670 es 3,826 ss 
Meat (all kinds) ...... ............ 4,649,270 cwts. 10,500,109 cwts. 
BNR sce S daeicgushdpsausinse see) pyaar aie \ 2,182,199 
BABS O ONAN oo ci sacesvckestnossnce \ 2060; 705 Le { 1,805,850 ~ ,, 
WEN Fd os ier. pw bu varhing cieists 1,694,623 os 2,232,814 mr 


It will be observed that the increase in breadstuffs is chiefly 
in the form of flour; but the imports of wheat were more than 
usual for the period in 1882. The quantities of barley and oats 
have fluctuated during the ten years, and so have the imports of 
maize, which, however, were exceptionally heavy in 1892. There 
has been no steady increase or decrease in beans or peas, though 
the average in recent years has been a little higher for each than 
it was in the first part of the decade. Receipts of maize have 
varied greatly with a general increase over a series of years. No 
such advance has been shown in the case of hops or potatoes ; 
but miscellaneous vegetables, as estimated by the value, have 
increased, while the same may be said of onions and raw fruit, 
including apples, in spite of fluctuations. No break has occurred 
in the growth of the foreign egg trade, and our bill for imported 
poultry and game has slowly become heavier. As for wool, the 
increase has been enormous, and, although we export more than 
half our imports, the net imports have become greater and 


1 Not separately enumerated till 1886, 
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greater. Receipts of cattle reached the maximum of 642,596 
in 1890, but have not steadily increased during the ten years, 
while they have fallen off considerably since 1890. The 
decline in the foreign sheep and pig trade is partly owing to 
sanitary restrictions, and partly to the great progress made 
in the shipment of frozen mutton from Australasia and 
the Argentine Republic. Our imports of meat, and especially 
those of fresh beef and frozen mutton, have grown enor- 
mously, but have fallen ‘off, as a whole, in the first half of 
the present year. An almost continuous advance in the 
quantities of butter and margarine is shown by the returns 
of imports, and those of cheese have become greater, in spite 
of fluctuations. 

A better criterion of the effects of imports upon our home 
trade than that of total imports may be obtained by taking the 
quantity of each item of some of our principal agricultural 
imports per head of the population, as shown up to 1891 in the 
Agricultural Returns. In the following table the. proportional 
quantities are given for 1881 and 1891, and for the quinquennial 
periods ending with 1880 and 1890 :— 


PROPORTIONAL QUANTITIES PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 


Per Annum. Per Quinqnennial Period, 
Iss. sv], INTU—SO, ISS6—90 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs lbs. 
RRC OE sco oyoctecaccs nn eaten 196 174 170 
SL 1 ie Ne RR ed Sire ee 36 49 28 18 
QIN es corte vaekeweunacee: 3 50 44 47 
C5 7 cr ene! 80 122 101 
Other Grain ............ 45 73 57 70 
Potatoes, cc. oisicics cc 13 9 28 7 
Dead Meat..... sen 21°9 29 19-2 23°38 
Butter and Margarine 66 10 6:2 8:7 
NOORG os oe ssa, 505 08k 59 6 5:7 58 
DROSS ice cssccccicmscsccee SeINGs) “ICNOD 22 (No.) 31 (No. 


Taking the quinquemnial periods, we have here a considerable 
increase in all items except wheat, maize and potatoes, and the 
small decline in wheat is much more than covered by the great 
increase in flour, one pound of which is equivalent to about 1} Ib. 
of wheat. As to maize, its increased consumption has no relation 
to-human population, and it would show an increase per head of 
live stock. In the supply of potatoes it is clear that home 
growers have gained ground. 

Let us now compare the prices of some of the principal agri- 
cultural products, as given in the Agricultural Returns. Corn is 
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given separately, as the figures are brought down to 1892, instead 
of only to 1891, as with the other items :— 


AVERAGE PRICES. 


Per Annum, Per Quinquennial Period. 
ISsz. 1892. 1878—82. 1888— 92. 
Wheat, per qr. 45/1 30/3 45/- 32/2 
Barley 31/2 26/2 31/1 27/4 
Oats 21/10 19/10 22/7 18/7 
1881 1891. 1876-80. 1886-90, 
& #2. & £ 8 ad £ ~@ €. £ « a 
Oxen, per head 2115 2 18 7 5 2117 6 17 18 10 
Sheep ys 2 610 118 6 3 Ff al 116 7 
Pigs 3 F 5 8.6.9 $815 8 3.52 


Beef, per ‘Tb. 
Mutton , 


6d. to 81d. 


Tid. to 10d. 


4hd. to Tid. 
jd. to 83d. 


63d. to 83d. 
i 7d. to 104d. 


4d. to Tid. 
543d. to 9d. 


Pork ,, 63d. to 8d. 4d. to 53d. 6d. to 74d. 39d. to 64d. 
£ se d. £8. ad. £68 € £ 4 &. 
Cheese, per cwt. 217 0O 27 2 212 8 2 611 
Eggs, per 120 74 67 78 6:8 
Potatoes, per cwt. 55 76 59 611 


The prices for corn are those of English produce. For live 
stock, cheese, eggs, and potatoes only the prices of imports are 
available, and it is to be observed that the potatoes imported in 
recent years have been mainly early ones, which accounts for the 
increase of average price. The prices for meat are those of the 
Metropolitan Cattle Market, the offal being given in. The price 
of butter cannot be given, as margarine was included with 
butter in the earlier years, and not in the later ones. It is to 
be observed, however, that the price of imported butter has not 
fallen since 1886. The prices of wool are best given in the Brad- 
ford Observer, which shows a decline in the best Lincoln fleeces 
from 113d. per lb. in 1882 to 9d. in 1892. 


UNFAIR AND ARTIFICIAL COMPETITION. 


Although the prices of agricultural produce in this country 
have been greatly reduced by legitimate foreign competition, the 
depression has been intensified by unfair competition, and by what 
may be regarded as illegitimate trade practices. It is certain, 
too, that our receipts of grain, particularly from countries in which 
a silver currency prevails, have been greatly increased by the low 
gold value of silver. By unfair trade competition I mean the 
trade in adulterated commodities sold as genuine, and especially 
margarine ; also the sale of imported commodities as British or 
Irish productions. The price of genuine butter has certainly been 
depreciated by the sale of margarine as butter. To a much less 


1 Average for 1876, 1879, and 1880. 
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extent cheese makers have a grievance in respect of the supply of 
what is called ‘ filled cheese ;’ that is, cheese made from skim 
milk, with the addition of animal fat. There is no doubt, too, that 
imported meat, poultry, fruit, and vegetables are frequently sold 
as British. 


Hitherto very little attention has been paid in this country to 
a system of commercial gambling which has become common 
in the United States, and has obtained a considerable footing 
amongst ourselves. This subject is one of great intricacy, and 
cannot be dealt with adequately in a mere section of an article. 
I have treated it at length in an article on ‘Gambling in Farm 
Produce ’ in the June number of the Royal Agricultural Society's 
Journal, and the subject is enlarged upon at still greater length 
in a book entitled Commercial Gambling (Sampson Low and 
Co.), by Mr. C. W. Smith, for many years a produce broker at 
Liverpool. The system referred to applies to wheat, maize, oats, 
cotton, sugar, pork, bacon, lard, tea, coffee, silk, silver, and 
petroleum. As far as farm produce is concerned, the most 
important features of the system may be briefly described as the 
forestalling of the crops by selling them before they are grown ; 
the sale for future delivery of goods which the sellers do not 
possess, and do not intend to deliver; an enormous amount of 
reselling, without the transfer of the commodities; rampant 
speculation; a method of hedging, conducted after the profes- 


sional betting man’s plan of book making; and the establish- 


g; 
ment of clearing houses in which a daily or weekly settlement of 
sums due on variations in prices is effected. This is known as 
the system of trading in ‘options’ or ‘futures.’ It has come 
into general use in America during the last twenty years, and for 
the last ten years at least it has completely controlled the market 
prices in that country, and more or less completely throughout the 
world, of those articles which are embraced by it. During the last 
five years the system has become common in Liverpool, and has 
made some progress in London. The American farmers, almost 
to a man, denounce it as injurious in the highest degree to their 
interests, and two Anti-Option Bills have been introduced in the 
American Legislature to put an end to it, one of which passed 
the Senate last session, and would probably have passed the 
House of Representatives if it had not arrived too late. In all 
probability it will be reintroduced this year, and, if it should be 
passed, will put an end to the objectionable system as far as 
America is concerned. An ‘option’ is defined as an agreement 
whereby one party secures the option of selling to or buying from 
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another party a given quantity of a certain commodity, at a future 
date or within a future period, at a fixed price; while a ‘ future’ 
is an agreement whereby one party agrees to sell and deliver to 
or buy and receive from another party a given quantity of a 
certain commodity, at a future date or within a future period, at 
a fixed price. In effect, there is no difference between the two 
forms of contract as far as business in the recognised exchanges 
is concerned, the only option recognised being that of the day in 
a fixed month at which settlement is to take place. Delivery, 
according to the rules of the American Exchanges, must be 
contemplated in every contract; but-as a matter of fact this is a 
mere subterfuge, as it is well known that delivery does not 
take place in the vast majority of cases—Mr. Smith says not in 
95 per cent. of the transactions. The settlement is merely one 
of difference in prices as a general rule. If the price has gone 
up beyond the fixed amount the seller has to pay the difference 
to the buyer, and if it has fallen he receives the difference from 
the buyer; but the differences are not allowed to accumulate 
until the maturity of the contracts, being paid in one way or 
another in accordance with fluctuations in prices from day to 
day, or from week to week, until the final settlement takes 
place. Mr. C. Wood Davis, an extensive farmer in Kansas and a 
capable statistician, declares that in 999 out of every 1000 trans- 
actions under the option system the seller neither owns nor 
expects to own the grain he contracts to deliver, and the buyer 
does not expect to receive the grain he has contracted to receive and 
pay for, the tacit understanding being that the difference between 
the contract price and the current price at maturity should be 
settled between them. He also declares that during nine-tenths 
of the time there are more option dealers interested in depress- 
ing prices than in advancing them, so that the influence of this 
speculative body is almost constantly exerted in attempting to 
run prices down. That this statement is true there is overwhelm- 
ing evidence to prove, and the fact is a very serious one, as the 
market quotations for some of the most important articles of 
farm produce are entirely regulated by the option system of 
trading. That this should be the case is all the more intolerable 
when it is borne in mind that only a small proportion of the grain 
crops, at any rate, are disposed of under the option or future 
system. Mr. Davis quotes from the Chicago Board of Trade, 
showing that during five years ending with 1888, 11,040,000,000 
bushels of wheat and maize were grown, of which only 1,077 ,000,000 
or 9°8 per cent. reached the interior Board of Trade markets, 
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much of it being counted twice, as grain is sent from one market 
to another, while that which is sent to seaboard markets had 
already been counted once or twice at interior points. Mr. 
Stevens, the editor of Bradstreet’s, in an article in defence of the 
option system, states in effect that the sales of futures are nine 
times the total crop. As, according to the official statistics 
quoted by Mr. Davis, less than a tenth of the total crop is passed 
through the markets in which futures are sold, if Mr. Stevens is 
right, it follows that the sales of futures in a year are about 
ninety times the amount of grain actually disposed of in those 
markets. This affords an indication of the extent to which what 
the Americans call ‘ wind selling’ prevails in the United States. 
In Liverpool and London, according to the cvidence of those 
best able to give information, the business done in futures is 
almost entirely one of gambling in prices. 

The defenders of the system declare that, as it multiplies the 
number of persons willing to buy the farmer’s produce, it must 
benefit him ; but this contention, to say the least, is neutralised 
by the fact that the system puts an enormous amount of fictitious 
grain on the markets, thus creating a nominal glut which must 
tend to reduce prices. It is further contended by those who 
operate under the system, that it is necessary in order to carry 
over the great quantity of wheat disposed of by farmers in the 
autumn, which is not needed until the following spring or 
summer ; but the weakness of this statement is exposed when it 
is shown that only a very small proportion of the American 
wheat crop is dealt with under the option system, although the 
prices of the whole of it are regulated by the prices of that small 
proportion, No wheat which does not grade up to number 2, 
it may be explained, is sold under the option system. 

The most plausible argument is one declaring that in thelongrun 
the option system makes no difference to prices, or that if it tends 
to depress them in periods of plenty it also tends to enhance them 
in a corresponding degree in seasons of scarcity. As in every 
contract, it has been said, there must be one person interested in 
a rise of price and one interested in a fall, as far as that particular 
contract is concerned, in the whole mass of contracts there must 
be as many persons interested on one side as on the other, so 
that the influences of the two sets of men upon prices, so far as 
they are able to affect them, must neutralise each other in the 
long run. The fallacy of this argument lies in the fact that the 
number of persons who are endeavouring to influence the market 
for a rise on the one hand or a fall on the other are not equal. 
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The ‘ bears’ are nearly all of them men constantly engaged in 
the option business, whereas a great number of the men who 
rank on the ‘bull’ side, notwithstanding that they are buyers 
to whose interest it is for prices to rise after they have bought, 
are not ordinary operators in the option markets at all. Most of 
the millers who purchase wheat for manufacture, and merchants 
who import it for distribution, are not men who make a business 
of manipulating the markets. Moreover, many of these men 
who are ranked among the ‘ bulls’ become ‘ bears’ after they have 
‘hedged’ against their purchases for future delivery by sales of 
futures. Importers who buy extensively for delivery months 
ahead at a fixed price, hedge in order to secure themselves against 
the loss which they would incur in the event of a great fall in 
price, and this they do by selling futures, so that if the price falls 
they will get a profit on their sales to cover the loss on their 
purchases. Having bought largely, they are frequently com- 
pelled to sell futures promptly at any price they can get, and 
thus they are known to be the weakest of sellers and men who 
help to depress the markets. To say the least, it is perfectly 
clear that in a comparison of the old and new systems of trading 
the latter is a disadvantage to producers, for under the old 
system every one who bought farm produce to resell for manufac- 
ture desired a rise, whereas under the new system a very large 
number of the dealers are anxious for a fall. Therefore, so far 
as men have power to influence market prices, it is actually 
demonstrable that the option system, as compared with the old 
method of trading, must have a deteriorating effect upon prices. 
No doubt supply and demand are the main features in determin- 
ing prices; but it is equally certain that operators in markets, 
by their tricks, their false reports, and by the general sense of 
insecurity which they cause, have a great influence upon market 
quotations. Moreover, the gambling system of trading has 
introduced into the markets great numbers of reckless and com- 
paratively impecunious men, who are ruined by a serious turn 
of ill-fortune, greatly to the loss of men who really have much 
to lose. The occasional panics and frequent financial difficulties 
incidental to the gambling system keep up a constant sense of in- 
security, and drive capitalists out of the trade. On the whole, I 
have not the slightest doubt that the system of gambling in farm 
produce has had a great effect in intensifying the depression of 
the last twelve or fifteen years. 
Although anxious to keep clear of the currency question in 
this article, I cannot refrain from pointing out that the great 
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decline in the gold price of silver has had a considerable effect in 
stimulating exports from silver-using countries, and especially 
from India. To a smaller extent, perhaps, the Russian paper 
rouble is also of conventional value, and exports from Russia have 
been stimulated by the fall in its gold value. Exports from the 
Argentine Republic have likewise been increased from the hke 
cause. While stating these facts I must guard myself against being 
supposed to rank among the bimetallists; for although I am 
persuaded that British agriculturists have suffered seriously from 
the decline in the gold value of silver, Iam not convinced that 
bimetallism would be to the advantage of this country, or of 
any other, on the whole. 


) 


WILLIAM E.. BEAR 


(To be continued.) 





LABOUR FEDERATIONS. 


I. 


THE first effective effort to form a labour federation of any 
magnitude in this country, as far as [ am able to glean, was that 
made in 1830, when the ‘ National Association for the Protection 
of Labour’ was brought into existence. This association appears 
to have embraced no fewer than 150 separate unions. ‘Though 
these unions were for the most part but small, local, and sectional 
societies, it is not the less remarkable that in such early days 
of the trades union movement there should have been so 
great a federation. It embraced all kinds of industries, and 
extended into nearly every part of England. It even comprised 
within its ranks the organised agricultural labourers, including 
the celebrated six of Dorchester who were sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation for the ‘crime’ of combination. And this 
in the days when there were no railways, no penny postage, 
neither ‘red vans,’ nor cheap newspapers, nor any other of the 
modern aids and inducements to labour organisation. It paid 
strike pay, and appears to have devoted a great deal of energy to 
propaganda and general organisation. To its efforts have to be 
attributed the formation of the Operative Masons’ Society and 
the United Operative Bricklayers’ Accident and Burial Society— 
two societies which have played an important and interesting 
part in the labour movement for the last sixty-one years. 
It was also largely responsible for the release of the six Dor- 
chester labourers alluded to. Upon the news of that extra- 
ordinary sentence reaching London the ‘association’ called a 
great conference, organised a demonstration of protest, and 
prepared a petition to the Prime Minister. The demonstration 
took place on Copenhagen Fields and is said to have been attended 
by 400,000 persons. 

The petition received 266,000 signatures and was taken to 
Lord Melbourne’s residence by a ‘ deputation’ of 50,000. 
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Soon after this great effort the ‘association’ declined and 
was superseded by a new federation called the ‘Grand National 
Consolidated Trade Union.’ This body in its turn had an active 
existence for two or three years, and at one time boasted a fund 
of £30,000. This fund however was soon absorbed in strike pay, 
strikes being very general in 1833, 34 and °35. Prior to the 
collapse of this federation—in 1836—the building trades, which 
were largely its mainstay, left, and formed a series of separate 
federal unions of their own. It is worthy of note that during 
this period the building trades were better organised in England 
than they have been at any time since. 

In 1845 the ‘ National Association of United Trades’ was 
formed. It had a long though somewhat chequered career. It 
had a regular contribution, a strike pay, and appears to have 
exercised the power to make a levy. 

During the first two years after its formation it was very 
active, being identified in one form or another with nearly all the 
labour disputes of that period. Serious internal complications 
then arose, and for two or three years it dwindled almost to the 
point of collapse. 

In 1851 it again revived, and exhibited considerable vigour 
until 1853, when it was prominently identified with the Preston 
cotton dispute, rendering the operatives great financial assistance 
on that occasion. After that memorable dispute it again waned, 
and for the last two or three years of its existence it devoted its 
efforts chiefly to the establishment of courts of conciliation and 
arbitration boards. The Bills dealing with these subjects, intro- 
duced by Lord St. Leonards, were mainly due to this federation. 
Mr. George Howell (‘ The Conflicts of Capital and Labour’) says 
of it :-— 

‘The National Association of United Trades became the centre of 
a great movement; under its auspices a newspaper was started called 
the Labour Leagué; the association proposed to raise the sum of 
£50,000 to be used as an ‘“‘ Employment Fund,” its object being to find 
the means of employing, in reproductive industry, those of its members 
and subscribers who were thrown out of work by labour disputes. 
During 1848—49 the question of ‘systematic overtime” was con- 
stantly debated by the several sections of the engineers’ societies, 
public meetings were held, and ultimately there was an astonishing 
unanimity in favour of its abolition. This movement led in 1850—51 
to a complete reorganisation of the different unions in the various 
branches of the trade, and resulted in a combination of the several in- 
dependent associations into one consolidated union, henceforth to be 
called the Amalgamated Society of Engineers.’ 

No. 11.—vo.. 11 EE 
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An interesting example of amalgamation through federation ! 
Lack of cohesion, consequent upon its heterogeneous character, 
terminated in its collapse in 1861. 

The next successful effort in establishing a federation was 
made at Sheffield in 1865, when the ‘ United Kingdom Alliance 
of Organised Trades’ was formed, with the object of welding all 
the unions of the country into one federal body so as to ‘ resist 
the aggressions of the masters.’ With this object a central fund 
was created by a subscription of 1d. per week per member to aid 
those who were engaged in a strike, or who were ‘ the victims of 
a lock out on the part of the masters.’ In 1866 a further con- 
ference was held, and this was followed the next year by another 
at Preston, when it was reported that forty-seven trades had 
joined the alliance, representing about 23,000 members. In ad- 
dition to the power to order a strike, it also had power to levy, 
and at the Preston conference, its income having been consider- 
ably exceeded it was resolved to make a levy of 1d. per member per 
week. As an indication of its heterogeneous character at this 
time it may be noted that it included miners, carpenters, boiler- 
makers, tailors, grinders, and masons. At no time of its 
existence does it appear to have manifested any great activity 
or wielded any considerable influence. Unable to get in its sub- 
scriptions or its levies, and thus prevented from accomplishing 
its work, it came to grief at the end of 1867, and was formally 
dissolved. From first to last some 60,000 members belonged to 
it. Absence of an apparent mutuality of interest consequent 
upon its heterogeneous character was the chief cause of its decay, 
as with its predecessor. Beyond this constitutional weakness, 
however, it suffered from another cause. The inquiry into the 
notorious Sheftield outrages had revealed the names of some of the 
perpetrators, one of whom occupied the position of treasurer to the 
‘alliance.’ Although the other leading men connected were in 
no way implicated in the outrages, the crimes of the treasurer 
created such a tremendous sensation that they at once caused a 
number of trades to become dissociated from the ‘alliance,’ and 
this naturally hastened its collapse. 

A sketch of the earlier attempts at labour federation would 
be most incomplete without a brief allusion to what transpired 
concerning them in connection with the Labour Commission of 
1867. For the purpose of that commission a series of questions 
were framed and issued with a view to eliciting information on 
the dangers or advantages of different unions federating. Ac- 
cording to the report 443 copies of these questions were issued 
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‘either to such persons as the commissioners thought were 
likely to afford them trustworthy and important information, 
or to those persons on whose behalf application for copies was 
made.’ 

Only thirty-five answers were received, and of these 


5 were from Chambers of Commerce. 


27 ,, ,, Employers of Labour 
2 ,, .,, Experts (Mr. G. J. Holyoake and Mr. J. M. Ludlow) 


and 
1 only from a Trades Council. 


Allthe Chambers of Commerce and with one exception the whole 
of the employers replied that in their opinion great harm arose 
and would arise from different unions ‘amalgamating’ (? federat- 
ing). Mr. Holyoake replied, ‘In my opinion when universal 
amalgamation (?) comes free trade in labour will commence. It 
has been too long deferred.’ Mr. J. M. Ludlow, after courteously 
correcting the Commission on the loose way in which they used 
and confounded the terms ‘amalgamation,’ ‘ federation,’ and 
‘association,’ expressed his belief in federation of unions in the 
same trade as being ‘ purely beneficial,’ but ‘in the case of an 
association of unions of different trades, I have already indicated 
in my reply to the last question that I do not feel at present 
much confidence in those of a national character. At the same 
time such experiments are highly interesting and must be valu- 
able in educating the working class.’ 

The Commission in its report recommended that unions should 
not be allowed to be registered where their rules attempted to 
‘authorise interference in the way of support from the funds of 
the union by the council or governing body of the union 
with the workmen of any other union, when out on strike, or 
when otherwse engaged in any dispute with their employers, in 
any case in which such other union is an unconnected union.’ 

This was protested against by Lord Elcho, Lord Lichfield, 
Mr. Herman Merivale, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. Lord Elcho and Mr. Merivale, declared that 


‘the support by unions in cases of strike of the men belonging to 

other and unconnected unions is so common a practice of trades unions, 

and one from the unionist’s point of view so desirable in itself, that the 

advantages attendant upon registration will not in our opinion be in 

themselves a sufficient inducement to the unions to abandon it.’ - 
EE2 
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The others protested that 


‘if a combination of workmen or employers is lawful we see no ground 
for regarding as unlawful the union of two such combinations, and 
that registration, if encumbered by such a condition as that proposed, 
would prove in practice entirely inoperative.’ 


In March, 1867, an attempt was made in London to federate 
all unions into one general federation, with centralised executive 
powers under the title of the ‘ London Working-men’s Association.’ 
This attempt was chiefly brought about in consequence of the 
alarm caused in trades union circles by a decision which had 
been given a few months previously in the Queen’s Bench Division 
in a case ‘ Hornsby v. Close,’ in which it was held by the Lord 
Chief Justice that registration as a friendly society did not confer 
upon a trades union security of benevolent funds as had been 
previously supposed. The Association during its brief life did 
nothing more than carry on a general agitation of a political 
character for the reform of laws affecting workmen. It had at 
no time any real hold of the unions connected. 

In 1872 a local federation of a somewhat novel character was 
started in connection with the building trades in Derby. It was 
called the ‘ Labour Protection Association,’ and was formed to 
meet ‘the aggressive action of the ‘‘ Employers’ Association.” ’ 
Its contribution was ld. per member per week, and this was 
chiefly devoted to a fund specially set apart ‘to provide strike 
pay for non-unionists to prevent them “ blacklegging.’”’’ Its life 
was short. 

Apart from this small effort no further attempt was made to 
form a federation until 1873, when the subject was again revived 
with considerable vigour. In that year a most ambitious attempt 
was made by employers to form a gigantic federation under the 
title of the ‘ National Federation of Associated Employers.’ It 
had considerable resources at command, was conducted with great 
ability, organised ‘free labour,’ and adopted against the trade 
unions similar tactics to those now pursued by the Shipping 
Federation even to the use of the ‘ free labour’ ticket. It estab- 
lished a paper called Capital and Labour, which it ably utilised 
in its opposition to the legislation proposed by the Trades Union 
Congress. It finally collapsed through the generation of internal 
difficulties, caused by its embracing within its ranks interests of 
an antagonistic character. It was formed, said its organ at the 
time, ‘in consequence of the extraordinary development—op- 
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pressive action,—far-reaching but openly avowed designs, and 
elaborate organisation of the trade unions.’ 

The birth of such an employers’ federation naturally stimulated 
discussion whether a counter federation should not be formed; 
and from 1873 up to the present time the subject of labour 
federation has been intimately associated with the Trades Union 
Congress. In that year the subject of a general federation was 
brought before the congress at Leeds by the Secretary of the 
Sheffield Trades Council, but after considerable discussion nothing 
definite was arrived at. In 1874, at Sheffield, the question was 
again raised, and after a prolonged debate, owing to the great 
difference of opinion, it was referred to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, who were instructed to draw up a scheme and present 
it at next year’s congress. 

In 1875 there were two congresses held. The first was held 
at Liverpool, when, as instructed, the committee submitted the 
scheme they had prepared. It was however rejected, and a special 
meeting of leading union representatives immediately took place 
in Liverpool for the purpose of preparing a scheme more in 
accordance with the views expressed in the discussion on the 
comnittee’s proposals. 

A code of rules was drawn up for a general federation and it 
was agreed to submit them to the trades of the country. The 
suggested scheme bore the signatures of, amongst others, Mr. 
Robert Knight (Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders), Mr. George 
Howell (Bricklayers’ Society), Mr. Daniel Guile (Ironfounders), 
Mr. Henry Broadhurst (Operative Society of Masons). 

The draft code was discussed at a conference held in Glasgow 
in the following October, three days before the second congress 
of that year. It was modified, amended, and then adopted and 
again referred back to the unions for their consideration, with a 
request that delegates should be sent the next year to a special 
conference at Birmingham to formally inaugurate the federation, 
Only four societies were represented at Birmingham, and the 
attempt fell through. 

No further attempt was made until 1879, when a resolution 
was carried at the congress meeting in Edinburgh, which said 
that the 
‘time has arrived when efforts should be made to bring together 
various trades organisations of the United Kingdom into a federated 
union. The object of such federation at first shall be the formation of 
a fund for the maintenance of the nine hours system as a recognised 


day’s work.’ 
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The resolution further set forth that ‘two copies of rules for 
the government of the federation shall be sent to every recognised 
body of working men in the United Kingdom, accompanied by a 
small circular urging upon them the necessity of joining the 
federation.’ In accordance with this resolution the Parliamen- 
tary Committee again prepared a code of rules, which they issued 
to the trades with a circular. They reported however at the 
next congress that ‘ the number of answers to the circulars sent 
out was not sufticient to enable the committee to form any opinion 
as to the feeling of the trades on the subject.’ There the matter 
dropped. 

The question was not again raised until September, 1889, when 
at the Dundee Congress it was resolved that in the opinion of 
this congress the time had arrived when the various trades 
should be drawn into closer unity, and the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee was requested to draw up some system of federation for 
the consideration of the next congress. 

In response to this a scheme was drafted by the Parliamentary 
Committee, which they said, ‘is practically the same as that 
adopted by the experienced trade unionists in Glasgow in 1875, 
and it remains as true now as it was then that a federation to be 
really powerful should be exclusively composed of trades already 
organised on a sound financial basis capable of successfully grap- 
pling with any ordinary difficulty and only needing assistance of 
the federation in cases of great emergency.’ 

Their scheme set forth that 


‘the object of the Federation shall be the formation of a 
fund which shall be available, subject to the conditions herein 
specified, for the assistance of all societies connected with the federa- 
tion which may become involved in trade disputes with their em- 
ployers.’ 


In the course of the discussion a delegate urged as a reason 
for the failure to bring about federation, that the congress con- 
sisted for the most part of union officials, ‘ who saw in federation 
a limitation of their own power and were consequently jealous.’ 
Nothing has come of the scheme directly, but indirectly it has 
stimulated discussion of the subject, and helped to mould opinion 
in a way that has rendered considerable service in the framing 
of rules, and determining the form which the existing kindred 
trades federations have taken. 

An interesting proposal, which appears to be growing in favour, 
was recently submitted by Mr. Joliffe to the Bristol Trades Council 
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regarding the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Con- 
gress. He proposed that the committee should form a federal 
link between trades councils. He suggested that it should be 
endowed with executive powers, and that it should have a clearly 
defined relationship to the trades councils and trades unions of 
the country. Dissatisfied with the present loose connection 
between the Parliamentary Committee and the unions, several 
prominent trade unionists have taken up Mr. Joliffe’s idea, with 
a view to giving practical effect to it. 

The last few years have witnessed a considerable number of 
experiments in the direction of federation. These have been 
mostly in the form of kindred trades federation, on a national 
scale. The industry in which efforts at federations have been 
attended with the greatest degree of success is that of mining. 
Organising for the most part into ‘county’ unions, each em- 
bracing a particular section of workers engaged about the mines, 
the attempts at federation at first took merely a local form. 
Durham, for example, has had a federation since 1878 comprising 
the four county mining unions. Full executive powers are con- 
ferred upon its board, which has power to order a strike or make 
a levy, and elects from its ranks the men’s representatives on the 
Durham Conciliation Board. Other counties too have their 
federations, but as they are now nearly all embraced by the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain separate mention need 
not be made of them. It should however be stated that for 
some time past there has existed a body called the ‘ Miners’ 
National Union’ embracing the counties of Northumberland and 
Durham, which is a loose kind of federation possessing consulta- 
tive powers only, and not exercising any definite executive 
functions. 

There is also outside the ranks of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, an association existing in South Wales and 
Monmouthshire formed five years ago and called the ‘South 
Wales and Monmouthshire Colliery Workmen’s Federation.’ Its 
objects are 


‘To reduce the hours of labour in mines to no more than eight in 
every twenty-four, to watch matters of legislation, and to assist 
in federating the whole workmen of the civilized world.’ 


The most striking example of successful labour federation in 
this country is the ‘ Miners’ Federation of Great Britain.’ This 
was formed not quite five years ago, and with the exception of 
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portions of South Wales and Scotland, it practically embraces the 
whole of the organised miners of Great Britain. On September 
30th last its membership was officially returned at 228,700 which 
was 68,648 in excess of the previous year, or, without the 
newly added districts, an increase of 18,648. The chief newly 
added district was that of Durham, which brought an additional 
membership to the federation of 45,000. Durham only joined 
last year after a long and sternly contested fight on the subject, 
and only when, after their bitter struggle with their employers, 
they were compelled to yield to a reduction in wages. They 
then decided to join by a vote of 240 delegates against 204. 
It was understood at the time immediately preceding their 
formally federating that had they so desired the whole of the 
miners in the federation would have stopped work and thus cut 
off supplies of coal with a view to assisting them. The offer 
however was not accepted by the Durham Board. Since then 
Northumberland have joined, bringing an additional membership 
of 30,000 to the federation. The objects of the federation as set 
forth are:— 


(1) To provide funds to carry on the business of this federation, 
the same to be disbursed as provided in the following rules. 

(2) To take into consideration the question of trade and wages, and 
to protect miners generally. ; 

(3) To seek to secure mining legislation affecting all miners connected 
with this federation. 

(4) To call conferences to deal with questions affecting miners, both 
of a trade, wage, and legislative character. 

(5) To seek and obtain an eight hours’ day from bank to bank in all 
mines for all persons working underground. 

(6) To deal with and watch all inquests upon persons killed 
in the mines where more than three persons are killed by any one 
accident. 

(7) To seek to obtain compensation where more than three persons 
are injured or killed in one accident, in all cases where counties, federa- 
tions, or districts have to appeal, or are appealed against, from 
decisions in the lower courts. 


The contribution is 1d. per member per quarter, and an 
association before joining the federation has to pay an entrance 
fee of £1 per thousand of its members. 

The power of calling a strike or making a levy lies with a 
conference. The voting at conference is at the rate of one vote 
for every 1,000 financial members or fractional part of 1,000. No 
aggressive action on the part of any federated association is 
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recognised unless it has the sanction of the federation. Where such 
sanction is given, a special conference has power to make a levy 
upon the whole federation in support of those affected, provided 
that there are more than fifteen per cent. of members of the asso- 
ciation out of work as a consequence of the sanctioned action. 

The federation accept full responsibility for a defensive strike 
or a lock out, their rules stating ‘that whenever any county, 
federation, or district, is attacked on the wage question, or any 
action taken by a general conference, all members connected with 
the society shall tender a notice to terminate their contracts—if 
approved of by a conference called to consider the advisability of 
such joint action being taken.’ 

In the spring of last year a general notice of a reduction in 
wages was given by the colliery proprietors. Northumberland 
yielded to the reduction without resistance, Durham fought along 
but futile fight, and South Wales, tied by its sliding scale, had to 
accept the reduction ; but everywhere else—where the men were 
inside the federation—though reductions were threatened, they 
were not enforced. The course pursued by the federation was 
that laid down in the foregoing rules. They ceased work for a 
week, and decided for some time to take one play day a week, 
with the result that output was limited, prices were kept up to a 
greater extent, and the notices of reduction were withdrawn. 

Again, in the early part of this year a further reduction was 
made in South Wales and in Northumberland. The Durham men 
also accepted a reduction. Their board asked permission of the 
Miners’ Federation to settle apart from them, which was agreed 
to, with the result that five per cent. reduction was insisted upon. 
But up to the time of my writing this the Miners’ Federation 
have kept the wages of their members intact. Up to their 
executive council meeting in March it was reported that no 
attempt whatever had been made by the employers to make 
a reduction. Since then threats have been made to reduce in 
Somersetshire, Forest of Dean, and Staffordshire, but have not 
yet been carried out. Rightly or wrongly, wisely or unwisely, the 
leaders of the Miners’ Federation hold and hold firmly that coal 
prices should follow wages, and not wages be dictated by prices. 

1 Since the above was written, the Miners’ Federation have been asked to 
accept a reduction in wages to the extent of 25 per cent off 1888 standard, or about 
183 per cent off actual wages. This they have refused to do, and the result is the 
most gigantic lock-out—in point of numbers—that has ever taken place. There are 
about 300,000 under-ground workers alone involved, and the number of surface 
workers,and those engaged n other industries, who have been thrown out is probably 
not far short of another 100,000. 
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This economic doctrine they have persistently preached through- 
out the mining communities until it has thoroughly possessed the 
minds of the general body of miners, and become a dominating 
idea with them, and one to which they most doggedly adhere. 

Apart from the success which has so far accompanied its 
efforts in dealing with the wage question, the Miners’ Federation 
have exerted a vast political influence. This is best exemplified 
in the growth of opinion on the miners’ eight hours question. 
With an agitation of less than five years they have been able to 
carry the second reading of this measure in the House of Com- 
mons. Outside the anti-eight hour districts no candidate at the 
last election stood a chance of getting into Parliament for a 
constituency where the miners’ vote was a determining factor 
unless he pledged himself to the measure. Mr. Henry Broad- 
hurst lost his seat in Nottingham because of his opposition. 
The effect of the action thus taken at the general election was 
the conversion of the House of Commons minority vote of 161 
to 270 last year into a majority vote this year of 279 against 201. 
Surely an almost unprecedented parliamentary turn over! 

Mining is also the first industry which has been able to 
bring about an international federation. ‘The International 
Federation of Miners,’ was inaugurated in June of last year, at 
the third International Conference of Miners in London, when 
representatives attended from Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Germany, and Austria ; it is ‘composed of as many nationalities 
from Great Britain and the Continent of Europe and America as 
desire to join.’ 

Among its objects are the following: ‘to bring together the 
nationalities of the world,’ ‘ to lessen the hours of under-ground 
labour to eight per day ; ’’ ‘to recommend joint action on all inter- 
national objects ; ’ ‘to organise power to enforce legal enactments.’ 

The constitution provides for an organising committee 
composed of ‘no less than two representatives from each nation- 
ality.’ Their ‘ business shall be to consider all matters connected 
with the federation, and to report and formulate advice to an 
international congress according to order from their respective 
societies.’ 

Provision is made for an annual movable international con- 
gress and for a special congress where ‘the matter in question 
affects a nation,’ and not merely a locality. The voting power at 
committee meetings ‘shall be by nationalities, but the voting 
power of congresses by numbers represented.’ 

Though the Continental miners can hardly be said to be 
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organised in trade unions in the British sense of the word, never- 
theless the series of international conferences has brought about 
such an assimilation in the different modes of procedure and such 
a similarity in the objects to be achieved that there can scarcely 
be any doubt that the International Federation will have great 
influence on the life of the miners in the several countries to 
which it extends. 

In the shipping industry several federations have been formed 
since the great dock strike. On the termination of that dispute 
a local federation was started in London called the ‘ United 
Labour Council of the Port of London,’ which embraced all the 
waterside unions of the metropolis with the exception of the 
Dock Labourers and the Labour Protection League. 

Upon the Shipping Federation being inaugurated in September, 
1890, and issuing circulars of a somewhat aggressive character, 
it was thought expedient by the leaders of the shipping trades’ 
unions that a counter federation should be formed. Mr. J. H. 
Wilson, M.P., as secretary of the Sailors’ Union, thereupon called 
a conference in London the last day of October, 1890, and it was 
decided to form a defensive federation of unions. 

In the following January this was duly accomplished on a nation- 
al scale under the title of the ‘ Federation of Trades and Labour 
Unions connected with the Shipping and other Industries.’ At 
first only six unions federated. Then the Shipping Federation 
entering upon an active campaign, tended to throw all the ship- 
ping unions closer together for common protection. The result 
was that the ‘ United Labour Council,’ and the ‘ Federation of 
Trades,’ &e., agreed to cease their separate existence and become 
merged into one federation under the new title of the ‘ Federa- 
tion of Trades and Labour Unions connected with the Shipping, 
Carrying, and other Industries.’ Nearly every union connected 
with the transit industries almost immediately joined. The 
membership embraced at the making-up of the last returns was 
130,000 ; distributed amongst forty-one different unions. 

The objects are— 


(1) To secure more combined efforts by organisations embraced 
by the Federation. 

(2) To organise the workers connected with the shipping and 
all other industries. 

(3) In the event of any dispute in any trade connected with 
this federation (which may have the sanction of the exe- 
cutive council), to withdraw the other members of the 

federation in support thereof, if necessary. 
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(4) To secure by united action any alteration in the laws 
affecting the interests of the members of any organisation 
in this federation. 

(5) To arbitrate in all disputes that may arise between any of 


the organisations so federated. Any dispute between 
federated organisations must be referred to the federal 
executive. 


(6) To assist in conducting negotiations between employers 
and such organisations embraced by the Federation as may 
be involved in dispute. 


The contribution is $d. per member per quarter, and each 
organisation is required to enter into an agreement for the 
payment of a sum of money at the rate of £5 per thousand or 
part thereof of its members, to be forfeited upon breach of rules, 
or failure to comply with executive instructions. 

The federation possesses full executive powers within the 
limits of the foregoing objects, but no aggressive strike can be 
declared without an opportunity of discussing the question and 
instructing its delegates being given to each federated union. 
The supreme authority is exercised by a delegate meeting, where 
each federated union is allowed one delegate for each 1,000 
members. There is an executive council, meeting as required, 
the members of which are elected from each union. 

There is also a district council in each port, representative of 
the local branches, which has no executive power whatever, but 
is merely for consultative and recommendatory purposes should a 
dispute arise. The federation does not accept responsibility for 
any strike entered upon without its sanction, unless the strike be 
a defensive one, 7.e., one in resistance of some encroachments 
being made by employers. But in the event of a strike being 
entered upon without the consent of the federal executive no 
organisation federated is allowed to do the work of those on 
strike. Since the time it was formed this federation has been 
of considerable service to those embraced. The following extracts 
from report giving a list of the disputes with which it has been 
associated may be of interest :— 


‘ We can safely assert, that in scores of instances employers would 
have attempted to reduce wages had they had only the single union to 
deal with. But they dared not face the federation of unions. Our 
strength must be gauged not by the number of conflicts we have been 
in, but by the number that have been avoided. Where we are strong 
employers fight shy of us, and it is only when we are assumed to be 
weak that they care to attack us. 
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‘It was not to be expected in the time of slack trade, such as we 
have been passing through, we should have done more than to generally 
maintain the rate of wages, and to keep memberships of federated 
unions almost stationary. 

‘There has been an absence during the quarter of anything like a 
considerable number of disputes with federated unions, and this pleas- 
ing fact is, we think, largely attributable to the existence of this 
federation. Employers are far less ready to run the risk of an 
encounter with a number of unions federated, than they have hitherto 
been with one union single-handed. 

‘In a large number of instances the intervention of the federation 
has proved effective. In some cases intervention in the form of merely 
requesting an interview has sufficed ; whilst in other cases it has been 
necessary to go the length of threatening a block.’ 


The ‘ Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades of 
the United Kingdom’ was instituted on December 16th, 1890. 
The immediate cause of its institution was the formation of the 
employers’ ‘ National Federation of Shipbuilders and Engineers,’ 
which amongst other things declared one of its objects to be ‘ to 
prevent men, by the systematic use of inquiry forms, from desert- 
ing their work and obtaining employment under assumed names.’ 
The objects of the men’s federation are :— 


‘To maintain the right of combination of labour, by trade unionism, 
by mutually supporting any of the societies within the federation, 
if individually attacked by employers or bodies of employers ; to use 
every legitimate means to abolish the character note system; to pro- 
mote arbitration or conciliation in trade disputes; and the elevation of 
labour in general.’ 


The following societies are federated :— 


Blacksmiths, Associated. Machine Workers, United. 

Boilermakers and Iron Ship- Metal Planers, Slotters, and 
builders. Borers. 

Carpenters and Joiners, Amal- Patternmakers’ Association, 
gamated. United. 

Carpenters and Joiners, General Plumbers, United Operative. 
Union. Shipwrights, Associated. 

Engineers, National United. Smiths, Co-operative. 


Moulders of Scotland, Associated. Steam-engine Makers. 


Their aggregate membership is close on 110,000. At the last 
delegate meeting of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers a 
resolution was passed instructing their executive council to take 
the necessary steps to federate. The rules of the federation set 
forth that it is ‘of a mutual character, and no financial responsi- 
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bilities attach to any society other than the claims of its own 
members or the limited expenses for working the Federation.’ 

It has no regular contribution, and its executive council does 
not possess the power of calling a strike. 


Its rules state that ‘if a dispute takes place between any society 
connected with this federation and their employer or employers, the 
other societies connected not to interfere, unless non-society men are 
brought in to take the places of the men in dispute or other unfair 
means used to crush the society affected. In such cases the matter 
shall at first be submitted to the executive council of this federation 
by the executive of the society whose members are on dispute. The 
federation council shall do their utmost to effect a settlement, and if 
they fail they shall, if necessary, submit the whole question to a con- 
ference of the representatives from the societies forming the federation, 
who shall have the power to take what steps they may think best in 
the matter.’ 


No society is allowed more than two representatives at such 
conference. 

In connection with the printing and kindred trades a federa- 
tion was inaugurated two years ago called the ‘ Printing and 
Kindred Trades Federation.’ When it was launched its pro- 
moters urged ‘that there can be no doubt that the existence of 
the federation will in itself be of immense value in’ causing 
employers to hesitate before coming into conflict with their 
workmen, while the good feeling that must necessarily be engen- 
dered by a closer alliance of the workers in the respective 
industries will go far to accomplish that solidarity which is in the 
best interests of employer and employed.’ 

Its objects are :— 


‘To endeavour to obtain as far as practicable in each establish- 
ment uniform customs and hours of working in the different branches 
of the trades.’ 

‘To resist any attack made by an employer upon any branch of the 
trades in detail by withdrawing simultaneously if necessary the whole 
of the workmen employed. 

‘ To recognise in future as fair employers only those who conform in 
every particular to the rules and customs of the whole of the several 
trades in the federation. 

‘To prevent as far as possible the occurrence of strikes, and in the 
event of disputes arising, to encourage the settlement of such disputes 
by amicable means.’ 
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It has no financial responsibilities; and there is no regular 
contribution, the limited expenses being borne proportionately 
by the unions as they are involved. 

It is specifically mentioned in the rules that ‘ The federation 
shall not interfere in the internal management of any union nor 
with its rules and customs.’ 

It is further set forth that :— 


‘Should a dispute arise between any union affiliated with this 
federation and any employer or employers, the other-unions affiliated 
shall not be expected or asked to intervene unless non-unionists are 
engaged to fill the places of those involved in the dispute, or other 
means used for the purpose of defeating the objects of the union. If 
this should be attempted, then a conference of representatives from each 
union comprising the federation shall be called, who shall have power to 
take such steps as may be considered advisable in the interests of the 
union affected.’ 


The ‘London Building Trades Federation’ was formed last 
year. It now embraces a membership of 40,000, all within the 
metropolitan area. Its objects are to ‘ secure unity of action,’ 
and ‘to raise funds which shall be available to assist any trade 
connected with the federation which may become involved in 
resisting any aggression on the part of thei# employers or in 
endeavouring to improve their social position.’ Its contribution 
is 2d. per member per quarter; and a special conference, for 
which provision is made, has power ‘ to recommend’ to make a 
levy. 

While no definite power is conferred upon the federation to 
order a strike, its rules state that ‘no member or members of this 
federation shall do any of the work of the men in ‘dispute, or 
work on any job where blacklegs are brought in to do the work of 
men who are on strike or locked out.’ 

A novel and interesting condition is that no society which is 
not ‘ well organised, judiciously managed, and in a sound finan- 
cial position’ shall be admitted to the federation. 

The several societies of coopers are also banded together into 
a federal organisation known as the ‘ Coopers’ Mutual Association.’ 
This association has been in existence now for several years, and 
during the dispute in the coopering trade in London last year 
it rendered considerable service to the men involved by negotiat- 
ing and by raising levies for their support. 

There also exists in the Midlands what is called the Midland 
Counties’ Trades Federation. It was formed about eight years 
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ago, and embraces a number of small local societies. It makes 
provision for strike pay, and has power to levy. 

Besides the foregoing, various other experiments have been 
made within the last three years in the direction of federation. 
Two of these at least aimed at uniting all trades into a vast 
federation. Both of them, however, emanated from sources not 
sufficiently influential to command serious attention, even had 
there existed among trades unionists a belief favourable to a 
general federation. The other experiments were of a local 
character. The chief of these was in South Wales, where a 
general federation called the ‘South Wales and Monmouthshire 
Federation of Trades and Labour Unions’ was instituted two 
years ago, immediately on the termination of the great Cardiff 
shipping dispute. The South Wales miners joined in the first 
instance, but they have since withdrawn, with the result that the 
federation has dissolved. 

CLEM. EDWARDS 

















SOME 





CONTROVERTED POINTS IN THE 
TRATION OF POOR RELIEF. 


ADMINIS- 


Ir may be of interest to readers of the Economic Journal, if I 
discuss somewhat more fully than has yet been done the views ex- 
pressed by Professor Marshall on the subject of the Poor Law and 
Poor relief in the March and September numbers of the Journal 
last year.' Ido not propose to myself to examine them all exhaus- 
tively, but to pick out a few statements and to set against them 
evidence which appears to me to be entitled to consideration. 


STATEMENT I. 


‘ The principle that public relief should be adjusted simply to 
the indigence of the applicant has remained without substantial 
change during sixty years in which our views on most social 
problems have changed much. It had its origin in the great 
dread that overspread the nation as a result of the ruinous folly 
of the old poor law.’ 


The principle that public relief should be administered 
according to the destitution of the applicant and not on the 
ground of poverty did not originate in the Poor Law Amendment 
Act of 1834. It is to be found in the act of Queen Elizabeth, a 
departure from the terms of which was one chief reason for 
‘the ruinous folly,’ etc. That act provides for setting to work 
the children of those who shall not be thought able to keep and 
maintain them—destitute children; for the setting to work of 
persons having no means to maintain themselves—destitute 
persons ; and for ‘ the necessary relief’ of the lame, impotent, old, 
blind, and such other as are poor and not able to work, that is, 

1 For a further statement of Professor Marshall’s views on this subject see his 


speech at the last meeting of the British Economic Association, reported above, 
p. 389,—Editor. 
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‘relief’ adjusted to indigence. The principle has then been in 
force not for sixty, but for almost 300 years. If this contention 
be doubted I would venture to quote the following extract of a 
cross-examination made by Sir James Graham in 1837. 


‘Is it your opinion that either the old law, from Elizabeth down- 
wards, of relief, or the present law, was intended to make character the 
test of relief?’ ‘Yes, in a great measure, of the kind of relief that was 
to be given.’ 

‘Where do you find any traces of that, that destitution should not 
be the test, and that character and merit should be the test of relief?’ 
‘T think that it has always been the understanding, that, if a man of 
good character applied for relief, you would relieve him, if you had the 
power, in a different way from what you would relieve a man of bad 
character. The man of bad character, who spends his money 
improperly, you would relieve, but just enough to keep him from 
starvation; but the man of good character you would relieve in a 
different way. That was the case under the old law.’ 

‘Would you hold that, under this discretion, less than the neces- 
saries of life should be given to a man of bad character?’ ‘No; but I 
think to a man of good character, rather more than the necessaries of 
life should be given.’ 

‘Where do you find, from the earliest statutes of Elizabeth down to 
the latest statute, that more than the necessaries of life should be 
given to a destitute man of good character?’ ‘I cannot find it in any 
statute, I am aware, but that was the practice.’ 


The witness was the Vice-Chairman of a Board of Guardians 
and a practising solicitor. 

In the last sixty years while the principle of Poor Law 
Administration has remained substantially the same, it has been 
applied very differently as ‘our views on most social problems 
have changed.’ This has shown itself especially in the treatment 
of children, of the sick, and of the afflicted. Since 1834 the 
Poor Law School system and subsequently the district and 
separate school system have been established. Any one who 
glances at John Locke’s pamphlet will note the difference 
between the old ‘ setting to work’ of children and the education 
introduced into our large Poor Law institutions on the Bell and 
Lancaster plans before the ‘New Poor Law’ was passed, and 
then the onward progress from Dr. Kay’s time to our own. The 
treatment of the sick has greatly altered. The infirmary is 
frequently a hospital (sometimes a very spacious and exception- 
ally fine hospital) with trained nurses and modern appliances of 
every kind: and the change in this direction is continuous. The 
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treatment of lunatics is very greatly improved: for idiots and 
imbeciles much is done that formerly was not attempted, and for 
the blind, deaf and dumb, and deformed there is ample oppor- 
tunity given to the guardians to provide in charitable homes and 
institutions under special supervision and instruction. Members 
of friendly societies also (to mention another class) have certain 
privileges. Should the member of such a society become a pauper 
his club money is payable to his wife or dependent relation. It 
can hardly be said therefore that public relief is ‘ adjusted simply 
to the indigence of the applicant.’ The principle remains, and 
rightly remains, so I venture to think, but in certain import- 
ant directions legislation has greatly modified its applica- 
tion. And there has been no stagnation in Poor Law 
administration. Probably there has been as much progress, 
especially in the last twenty years, as in any other branch 
of public work. If evidence on this point is desired, it 
can, in my opinion, be produced in overwhelming abundance. 


STATEMENT II. 


‘The great men who prepared the 1834 Report set themselves to 
consider, as they were bound to do, not what was the most perfect 
scheme conceivable, but which of those plans, which were not 
radically vicious or unjust, was the most workable by the com- 
paratively uneducated officials on whom they had to depend. 
They found that in a few parishes poor relief had been given only 
under conditions and in ways that were distasteful alike to the 
just and the unjust. They asserted, and doubtless they were 
right, that in these parishes, people had become more industrious 
and more frugal: that their wages had risen and their discontent 
abated, and that their moral and social condition had in every 
way improved. Accordingly they submitted as the general 
principle of legislation on this subject in the present condition of 
the country, that those modes of administering relief which had 
been tried wholly or partially and had produced effects in some 
districts, be introduced with modifications according to local 
circumstances and carried into complete execution in all. * 


The Commissioners’ Report was pre-eminently a collection of 
facts. Other committees of inquiry had ‘ collected a vast deal of 
valuable information as to opinions on the subject, but, not so 
much as to the facts connected with it, though,’ as Lord Althorp 
said, ‘the latter species of information was by far the more im- 
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portant of the two and was indispensably necessary to guide the 
legislature to anything like a safe and sound system of reforma- 
tion.’ Evidence ‘ greatly deficient in facts while it was abund- 
antly contaminated with opinions and theories,’ did not suit Lord 
Althorp’s ways of thinking. 

Without doubt the Commissioners did not search after ‘ the 
most perfect scheme conceivable’; nor did they use material 
‘abundantly contaminated with opinions and theories.’ On the 
other hand they did not rest satisfied with plans ‘not radically 
vicious and unjust, etc.’ They founded their case on evidence 
‘from about a hundred parishes, in which an improved system 
had been either entirely or partially adopted.’ It had been tried 
in districts ‘in every part of the country,’ ‘in some districts even 
that had been extensively pauperised: and in every one of 
them the experiment had succeeded as far as it had been already 
tried.’ 

Nor was the poor relief in these districts ‘given only under 
conditions and in ways that were distasteful alike to the just and 
the unjust.’ It was realised that the fatal cause of pauperism 
was the principle laid down in 36 Geo. III. ‘that the relief to 
paupers ought to be given them in such a manner as to place 
them in a situation of comfort.’ But no less was it urged that 
the old and infirm should be treated with great consideration. 
Changes were to be introduced gradually. The system of Poor Law 
orders was specially adopted with that object. The instructions of 
the Commissioners to relieving officers were as follows :— 

‘Each of the union officers should’ (the Commissioners wrote) 
‘be especially cautioned as to his conduct toward the claimants 
of relief; he should be reminded that it is his duty to treat 
the sick, the aged and infirm, with tenderness and care ; that 
many of the claims which it will be his duty to reject, have 
been created by abuses heretofore prevalent, and that in re- 
jecting even such claims he must not use harsh language or 
show an angry deportment. He must so conduct himself as to 
obtain the respect and confidence of the claimants of relief.’ 
Further, a ‘protecting power’ was placed by the Poor Law 
Amendment Act in the hands of magistrates by any two of whom 
outdoor relief to aged persons, wholly unable to support them- 
selves, might be ordered. ‘It has scarcely ever been necessary ’ 
(it was reported by a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1837) ‘to have recourse to this provision of the Act, the 
considerate spirit in which the Boards of Guardians perform their 
duties rendering it unnecessary.’ 
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Further, the administration and supply of medical relief was 
to be improved. There were to be good and gufficient, but not 
lavish or wasteful, dietaries. Classification was insisted on and 
extended. 

lt is hard to understand how to the just labourer the new 
policy could be distasteful. 

Let me give one instance out of many—I take the period 
with which we are concerned—just before the introduction of 
the new Poor Law. 

In 1831, it is argued by Mr. T. J. B. Estcourt, M.P., a 
trustworthy witness, after submission of figures showing 
better administration at Radcliffe-on-Trent, that with the 
withdrawal of the system of allowances in aid of wages, the 
farmers ‘ would be obliged to give as much as any person in the 
neighbourhood would give,’ ‘not that which is much less than 
the labour of a good workman.’ ‘The consequence of this 
would be, that if the farmer found that he had not the means 
by law of retaining in his service an unfortunate labourer at 
inadequate wages, and that he was obliged to give a very 
considerable sum of money, he would of course determine within 
himself that he would employ no person that he could not 
depend on; and when a man came to him for employment, the 
first question that he would ask of him would be, where he came 
from, and who there is that would answer for his character. 
The moment we have arrived at that point, character would be 
of some value.’ And in 1837, after the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, one grievance which was removed was that 
by which inferior labourers, owing to their allowances, had been 
sometimes better off than superior ones. This can hardly be 
administration under conditions distasteful to the just. 

Again Mr. Becher in 1831, quoting what he had written some 
years before about Southwell—one of the unions where the 
allowance system had been stopped—says, ‘in distributing the 
parochial funds it (our system) takes into consideration the 
character and conduct of the person applying for relief; it 
discriminates carefully between the innocent, idle, the profligate, 
the sturdy and the criminal claimants; it protects even the 
victims of their own follies and companions.’ The system 
which was thus carefully worked and which produced as a result 
‘a rise in wages, an abatement of discontent and improved 
moral and social conditions’ could hardly be distasteful to the 
just. It is, indeed, quite clear that the juster portion of the 
labouring classes accepted the new Poor Law, not only as in- 
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evitable, but as desirable ; and they accepted it because it was just. 
Thus, to quote two sentences by way of illustration, in July, 
1835, it is reported in regard to Sussex: ‘ The Bill advances in 
popularity and in the good liking not only of the ratepayers, 
but of the independent labourer and those of the poor whose 
real necessities have made them dependent upon parish relief.’ 
And in 1837 in the northern counties, the labouring classes 
‘acknowledge the advantages of the law, and, to use their own 
words, they ‘‘ see now that it’s only the idle drunken vagabonds 
that are going to be hurt by it.” ’ 

In the statement under discussion, stress is laid on the 
words ‘in the present condition of the country,’ as if the Com- 
missioners intended to propose a principle not applicable to the 
normal administration of the Poor Law. But this is to give a 
wrong meaning to the words, as the Report itself shows. The 
Comunissioners refer to two ‘ principles.’ The first is general. 
‘The first and most essential of all conditions, a principle 
which we find universally admitted, even by those whose practice 
is at variance with it, is, that the situation (of the person relieved) 
shall not on the whole be made really or apparently so eligible 
as the situation of the independent labourer of the lowest class.’ 
This principle underlay the measures which had been adopted 
in various districts and had produced the six satisfactory results 
which the Commissioners enumerate. The second principle they 
refer to thus: They have, they state, been ‘ warned at every part 
of the inquiry by the failure of previous legislation’ and ‘ they 
will not’ therefore ‘in the suggestion of specific remedies 
endeavour to depart from the firm ground of experience.’ It is 
to this second principle that the qualifying words ‘ in the present, 
etc.,’ refer. 

Their first principle is, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
universal in its application. 

As to the second, others may prefer theory to experience : 
their inquiry shows them that the latter is the true guide. 
Hence in the present conditions of the country they propose 
the extension of what has been found by experience to be 
morally and socially advantageous to the community. I 
need hardly point out that if the first principle be admitted, 
it must be held to govern all future proposals whether based on 
theory or suggested by experience. To admit it is to admit the 
whole case of the Commissioners. And this essential principle 
was not treated by them as applicable only to ‘the present con- 
dition of the country.’ 
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STATEMENT III 


‘Just as on a battlefield a surgeon may amputate a limb which 
he would have tried to save, if he had had the appliances and the 
leisure of a well-appointed hospital, so in the present condition 
of the country the Poor Law reformers chose a cruel remedy, 
because on the whole its kindness was greater than its cruelty, 
and nothing kinder was practicable.’ 


The reformers were in no such conditions of forced labour 
and hasty decision. They had before them a great mass of sugges- 
tions and proposals. Eden’s book was in their hands ‘ the great 
storehouse of information on the subject,’ besides a very useful 
literature that had sprung up since and in which all kinds of 
measures and half-measures were suggested. Malthus had started 
discussions in which the problem of the relief of the poor was 
met at every turn. Copleston, Courtenay and others used and 
criticised Malthus. Select Committees had reported on the 
relief of the able bodied, and between 1825 and 1831 five bills 
were brought in, which dealt with this difficult part of the prob- 
lem of public relief. A very useful preliminary inquiry into the 
administration of poor relief had been made by a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1817 ; other Committees reported in 
1819 and 1821. In 1817, and in 1830-31, before the Poor Law 
Commissioners were appointed, investigations were made by select 
Committees of the House of Lords. Almost everything that 
has been proposed of late years had been canvassed by competent 
persons—home colonisation, employment on farms, national in- 
surance, supplementation of friendly societies by the rates, the 
grant of relief on favourable terms to members of friendly 
societies, a central board of supervision, etc., etc. The Report 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1817 states 
the allowance question and much else admirably, acknowledges 
the urgency of the problem, and admits that ‘ the remedial efforts 
of the most able and enlightened men have practically failed.’ 
All the many issues of the problem had been partially threshed 
out before the Commissioners came on the scene. They took it 
up and dealt with it without half-measures, in a manner which 
rich and poor alike could understand. They were all of them, I 
believe, either experts in practical administration or well qualified 
as students of the subject. Though it was not so large as they 
desired, they had a considerable staff of Assistant Commissioners, 
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who published reports the completeness of which can hardly be 
gauged without consulting the lengthy appendix which contains 
them, and which touch on all kinds of collateral subjects— 
wages, rents, charities, etc. The replies to the questions cir- 
culated by the Commissioners throughout the country con- 
stitute a social census of a kind never, I believe, undertaken 
before or since. ‘The most valuable part of our evidence,’ the 
Commissioners call it; though they prudently estimated that ‘ one- 
half of the returns were of no value.’ A volume of foreign com- 
munications contains minute information in regard to the admin- 
istration of relief on the Continent and in America. Another 
volume of home communications deals with dispensaries, and with 
emigration and colonisation, and contains, besides much else, 
independent statements regarding the state of administration in 
certain parishes and counties in England. The Commissioners 
built upon the work of their predecessors. Their measures were 
not novel, but they were definite and appropriate. They were 
measures and not half-measures. They adopted the old work- 
house system but on new conditions. They reverted to ‘ tests 
and rules’ with inquiry, instead of relying, as the legislators just 
before them had done, on inquiry solely. The refusal of relief to 
able-bodied men, which others had suggested, they approved, but 
again under definite conditions consistent with their main prin- 
ciple. Alike therefore in investigating the subject, and.in sug- 
gesting remedies they endeavoured to carry out their immense 
task with thoroughness. Nothing could be more unlike the hasty 
treatment of the wounded on a field of battle, than their deliberate 
and thoughtful analysis of the evil and their suggested remedies. 
There is no sign of panic in the legislation they proposed or of 
extremity of haste in their counsels. 

In all efforts to gain or retain self-dependence there may 
seem to be some hardship, and if the discipline of returning to 
healthy social conditions is hard, even some ‘ cruelty,’ if a rather 
exaggerated expression is permissible. But except in this sense, 
there is no reason to believe that the reformers chose a cruel 
remedy or a remedy that they thought cruel, or that they chose 
the remedy as a pis aller, because nothing better was practicable. 
They submitted the plans which they thought actually the best. 
That the change would entail an effort and even some hard- 
ship on the part of the people was obvious; and this was not 
overlooked at the time. In 1837, within three years of the pass- 
ing of the Act a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
inguired into particular instances of alleged severity or abuse, 
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which had been mentioned in Parliament. In one instance there 
had been, it was judged, improper action on the part of officials. 
In others the charges came to naught. The difficulty of the able 
bodied in meeting the change in the administration of poor 
relief was admitted. The Committee wrote :— 


‘These statements’ (evidence of the great benefits produced by the 
Poor Law Amendment Act) ‘ have been met by the production of par- 
ticular instances in which the rules of the Commissioners are said to 
have operated with severity, principally upon labourers with numerous 
families of children too young for work. It is impossible that the 
withdrawal of parish allowances in such cases should not have been 
attended with privations unless met by a rise of wages, by more con- 
stant work, or greater employment for the family. The evidence 
received by your Committee leads them to believe that these results 
have followed the alteration of the law—wages have risen, and the 
amount of employment has confessedly, and by the admission of 
adverse witnesses, increased. But your Committee cannot pretend to 
say that, in any state of things, or in any condition of society, the 
possession of a numerous family dependent on the efforts of their 
parents for support will not be felt as a serious incumbrance. Much 
must always depend upon the disposition and means of the employers 
of labour, much upon the character and exertions of the labourers, and 
in these important respects the law appears to your Committee to have 
placed both parties reciprocally upon a better footing. Bad habits of 
long standing are, however, not easily eradicated. The inclination to 
make the parish fund contribute to the payment of wages may for a 
time prevail with the employers of labour, and the labourer’s disposition 
to rely on so easy a resource may not at once be changed for greater 
activity and exertion, but it is to be remarked that the new law has a 
direct tendency to produce a better state of things, the employers of 
labour having an immediate pecuniary interest in avoiding the expense 
of maintaining whole families in the workhouse, and at the same time 
the labourers are necessarily stimulated to increased efforts, and to 
greater regularity of conduct, in order to avoid the necessity of going 
there. While, therefore, it is most desirable to employ all practical 
means for the alleviation of particular instances of pressure, great care 
should be taken not to introduce in any shape the old system of allow- 
ances, which had a decided tendency to lower wages, and to deprive 
the labourer of his independent character. The aged poor in Droxford, 
and in all the unions which have come before your Committee, do not 
appear to be materially affected by any rules which have been issued 
for the regulation of their relief. In no instance have they been com- 
pelled to reside in the workhouse, and in those cases in which they have, 
it is owing to the circumstance of their having no home or friends 
with whom they could conveniently lodge, or from their own choice. 
The same parties, before the change of law, would have been found in 
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the parish poor house. They generally receive their pay at the place 
where they live, and the amount seems, upon the whole, to have 
been increased rather than diminished.’ 


‘Cruelty’ then, if there was cruelty at all, was due to the 
change as it affected the able-bodied poor and their families, 
and no other class. And this change I have shown to be just, 
and I believe all disputants at the present day allow it to 
have been necessary and salutary. Is it not a pity that words 
like ‘cruelty’ should be imported into a discussion in which, 
more than in any other, careful and discriminating language 
is desirable, unless the evidence is sufficient to justify so extreme 
a charge ? ’ 


STATEMENT IV. 


‘The Poor Law Commissioners hoped, as I do, that the 
condition of the working classes would improve, till public relief 
is no longer needed and all the services rendered by them to 
the State take higher forms. They did not attempt to prove 
that public: relief must always, and from the nature of the case, 
involve a special disgrace, independently of the circumstances 
under which it was given. But the notion that it does, has been 
fostered by legislators, by economists and others, and by the 
action of the stern school of Poor Law reformers. It has been 
fostered also by many officials of the Charity Organisation 
Societies, and though I am informed that it is not deliberately 
adopted by the council of the Central London Society, it appears 
to be practically inculcated by their action and by the general 
tone of their publications.’ 

‘The other course is to turn a deaf ear to the complaints ’ 
(of the working classes) and to speak, as the editor of the Charity 
Organisation Review (April 1892, p. 139) does, as to their 
having a wholesome feeling of inferiority in accepting public 
relief.’ 


If the Commissioners hoped that the condition of the working 
classes would improve till public relief was no longer needed, 
they certainly did not say so. They are very guarded in their 
expressions. They describe their hopes thus :— 

‘It will be observed that the measures which we have 
suggested are intended to produce rather negative than positive 
effects; rather to remove the debasing influences to which a 
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large portion of the labouring population is now subject, than 
to afford new means of prosperity and virtue. We are perfectly 
aware, that for the general diffusion of right principles and 
habits we are to look, not so much to any economic arrange- 
ments and regulations as to the influence of a moral and religious 
education, and important evidence on the subject will be found 
throughout the Appendix. But one great advantage of any 
measure which shall remove or diminish the evils of the present 
system, is that it will in the same degree remove the obstacles 
which now impede the progress of instruction, and interrupt 
its results; and will afford a free scope to the operation of every 
instrument which may be employed for elevating the intellectual 
and moral condition of the poorer classes.’ 

It is true that the Commissioners did not attempt to prove 
that public relief must always, and from the nature of the case, 
involve a special disgrace. But neither has the notion been 
fostered: by legislators, nor by the stern school of Poor Law 
reformers, nor by the officials of the Charity Organisation 
Society. Of economists I will not presume to speak. They may 
be left to devour one another. If, however, the notion had been 
fostered by legislators we should find the traces of it in legisla- 
tion; and it might, I suppose, be said to be fostered by legisla- 
tion, for instance, by the fact that those who receive poor relief 
are deprived of the franchise. This restriction, so far as medical 
relief pure and simple is concerned, is now removed, rightly or 
wrongly. But the general rule remains, and in 1834 it seems to 
have been accepted as a matter of course. What is the ground 
for it? This surely, that relief should not be given or taken in 
such a way as to act as a political bribe. And that the provision 
is wise I think American experience has shown. On the other 
hand, that legislation has not, even in this matter, fostered the 
idea that public relief must ‘always and from the nature of the 
case’ involve a special disgrace is evident. In the Poor Law 
Amendment Act itself is a provision that ‘all relief given to or 
on account of the wife, or to or on account of any child or 
children under the age of sixteen, not being blind or deaf and 
dumb, shall be considered as given to the husband of such wife, 
or to the father of such child or children as the case may 
be. It follows that, when the wife or child is blind or 
deaf and dumb, their relief is considered as not given to 
the husband or father responsible for their maintenance, and 
accordingly the husband or father retains his franchise. To 
take another point. By the same act any justice of the 
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peace is empowered to give an order for medical relief (only) 
to any parishioner, as well as out parishioner, where any case 
of sudden and dangerous illness may require it. Also the 
overseers in cases of sudden and urgent necessity have to give 
relief under penalties. And further, there is the clause already 
referred to, by which ‘it is lawful for any two of Her Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace usually acting for the district, at their just 
and proper discretion, to direct, by order under their hand and 
seal, that relief shall be given to any adult person, who shall 
from old age or infirmity of body be wholly unable to work, 
without requiring that such person shall reside in any workhouse.’ 
These powers could hardly have been placed in the hands of 
justices, who were required to act as a check on the Guardians, 
nor would these penalties have been imposed upon overseers, if 
the relief which they were authorised to give, was considered by 
the legislature ‘always and in the nature of the case to involve a 
special disgrace.’ Further, in regard to the aged the Prohibit- 
ory Order and the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order say nothing, 
and I have shown both above and in a paper on old age pensions 
read by me at Brecon in May 1892 that the policy of the Poor 
Law Commission was to deal very gently with the aged, and not 
by any means to treat them as participators in a ‘special dis- 
grace.’ More recent legislation, as it affects the afflicted and 
members of friendly societies, fully confirms the view that the 
statement, so far as it concerns legislators, is incorrect. Let us 
now come to the ‘ stern school of Poor Law reformers.’ 

First we take one of the older school, Sir George Nicholls. 
He wrote in his Letters of an Overseer (1822) as follows :— 


‘I will now proceed to make some observations on Poor Houses or, 
Work Houses, or Buildings for the reception and residence of our 
indigent Poor. The laws humanely provide that no person shall be 
permitted to perish through absolute want. If in any town or parish 
there be a number of persons, who from age, infirmity or indigence 
have become unable to support or take care of themselves, it may be 
desirable to provide a suitable residence in which they shall be taken 
care of—thus far the law enjoins (see the several acts regulating the 
construction and government of workhouses from the 9 Geo. 1, Ch. 7, 
down to the 59 Geo. 3, Ch. 12). In such a receptacle, these poor 
persons ought to have what is really necessary for their support, but 
nothing superfluous—it is likely that they would there too occupy the 
attention of the surrounding population, and the inmate of a Poor 
House would excite pity or reproach as the case might be; but there 
ought to be nothing in his situation at all calculated to create any 
desire among that surrounding population, for becoming resident there- 
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in—the Poor House ought to be so framed and conducted, as that the 
labouring part of the community might not behold it better furnished , 
better provided, more comfortable than their own Houses ; they should 
not, in winter, see all its chimneys cheerfully smoking, when their own 
hearths were cold, through the want of means to provide needful 
firing; nor all comforts, at least in their estimation, pervading the 

abode of the Pauper, when their own habitations presented scenes of 

want and wretchedness! On the contrary, it is most desirable that 

they should consider the poor objects there sheltered, rather as beacons 

to be avoided, than as examples to be followed, or as possessors of a 

good to be coveted. 

‘If a Poor House then, or a receptacle for the aged, infirm and 
needy be necessary—and I fear it would be in vain now, to expect that 
our lower orders generally will have been so provident, as to lay by 
during the period of their youth and strength, against the season of age, 
want or sickness, however desirable it might be for them to do so—if 
such a house be provided, it ought to comprise only what is really 
necessary for persons in their situation, coupled with every possible 
provision for their moral and religious improvement: but the rules 
observed in it should be so strict and repulsive, —the living, the clothing, 
and the comforts provided in it, should be of such a description, as 
not to excite a desire for partaking of them among others. 

‘I wish to see the Poor House looked to with dread by our labour- 
ing classes, and the reproach for being an inmate of it extend downwards 
from father to son—this was the case at no very distant period, and 
earnestly do I wish to see it so again, for without this, where is the need- 
ful stimulus to industry and economy? If we undertake to provide com- 
fortably for all who shall become old or infirm, ought we to expect that 
people will strive hard and encounter privations in their youth, for the 
purpose of laying by a provision for themselves against that period of 
helplessness arrives ?—unhappily however the dread of a Poor House 
has decreased, in about the same ratio that pauperism has augmented: 
I will not stop to inquire how much of this is owing to the humane and 
well-meant endeavours of many excellent individuals to improve these 
receptacles, which are now so very generally converted into abodes of 
comfort, and even of apparent elegance. Something was perhaps 
needful to be done, towards cleansing, improving and ventilating them, 
and establishing order within their walls: but we have too surely gone 
into the opposite extreme : and in this, as in some other instances, our 
humanity has led us beyond the bounds of wisdom. 

‘If we examine the several statutes relative to the poor, from the. 
time of Elizabeth downwards, a watchful care for their support, will 
always be found coupled with a wholesome severity of enactment,—at 
the same time that ‘the impotent, the lame, old and blind,” are to be. 
relieved, ‘‘the idle, the improvident, and the dissolute’ are subject to 
prompt and summary punishment, and compelled to labour for their 
subsistence. Let magistrates and overseers then enforce these enact- 


. 
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ments, if .they adhere to the injunctions of these statutes by taking all 
proper care of the aged and infirm, let them also adhere to the equally 
needful provisions of the same statutes, by awarding punishment where 
it shall be merited, and by compelling every one who is capable of work 
to labour to the extent of his or her ability: whether such person be 
at large, or within the precincts of a Poor House,—let no one eat the 
bread of idleness, or be permitted to fatten on the exertions of 
others.’ 


Here we have ‘the reproach’ referred to. But why? Be- 
cause unless that reproach be felt, ‘ which was the case at no 
very distant period,’ the needful stimulus to industry and economy 
is lost ; and even though we make no deduction whatever for the 
strength of conviction with which this sentiment is expressed, 
yet does it amount to a statement that ‘always and from the 
nature of the case’ relief ‘involves a special disgrace’? By no 
means. It might be right that the people should think it a 
reproach to have to receive poor relief, while nevertheless they 
held the opinion that in cases in which under the Poor Acts 
necessary relief was required for the aged, there was no special 
disgrace in receiving it. That this was the Commissioners’ view 
is shown by the action of the Poor Law Commission, upon which 
Sir George Nicholls served. 

I now pass to the other end of the period with which we have 
to do—our own times. I am fairly well acquainted with the 
papers read and the speeches made by those who have taken part 
in Poor Law conferences in the last twenty years; and I am 
acquainted with some of the men who have taken a foremost 
place in promoting Poor Law reform at those conferences. I 
think I may select Mr. Pell, the late Mr. Bland Garland, and Mr. 
Bury as representatives of ‘the stern school’ of a later date. 
They have been constant attendants at the conferences, and may 
be thought to have opened their minds freely to an audience con- 
sisting of Poor Law Guardians. These are, I believe, their 
strongest utterances :— 

Mr. Pell (1882) says: ‘The object of my remarks will be to ex- 
press my undying hostility to that mischievous principle of the 
Poor Law which permits us to relieve ourselves of our obligations 
to our poorer neighbours.’ He refers, I understand, to outdoor 
relief. Of the institutions of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
for the afflicted, he speaks in terms of approval, and he advocates 
better infirmary management. Clearly he is not of opinion that 
‘always and from the nature of the case’ Poor Law relief involves 
a special disgrace. 
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Mr. Bland Garland (1882) said that he would like to write in 
letters of gould in‘every board room the words of Sir George 
Nicholls on the Poor Law Amendment Act, namely :— 

‘The act is avowedly based on the principle that no one 
should be suffered to perish through want of what is necessary 
for sustaining life, but at the same time, that, if he be supported 
at the expense of the public, he must be content to receive such 
support on the terms deemed most consistent with the public 
welfare.” And he argues, that ‘so long as the people can look 
forward to obtaining permanent outdoor relief, they will be in- 
different to making provision for their old age, and their children 
will neglect to assist them.’ 

Mr. Bury (1876) says that ‘a Poor Law can only be justified 
as a necessary evil, given like the Divorce Laws of Moses, 
because of the hardness of men’s hearts, and necessary because 
men in every rank of life fail to recognise their responsibilities.’ 
‘A Poor Law is at best only a political device, and can have no 
humanising influence on those who administer it, while to those 
who look to it for help, it is a direct encouragement to 
idleness.’ 

Unless it can be argued that relief from a ‘ necessary’ Poor 
Law involves always a special disgrace, there is nothing in the 
statements of these speakers to justify the terms of the text. 
These men care primarily for the obligations which, as they 
believe, hold society together in health and goodwill. They would 
remove ‘ without hardship,’ so far as it can be removed, what 
has been shown to weaken moral obligations. The rest may 
remain. It is not to be tested by this or that measure of 
disgrace, but by the rule of social necessity. 

The last words of the sweeping statement that we have before 
us refers to many officials of the Charity Organisation Society. 
It is also said that the view that Poor Law relief ‘always and 
from the nature of the case involves a special disgrace,’ ‘ appears 
to be practically inculcated by the action of the council of the 
Charity Organisation Society, and by the general tone of their 
publications.’ 

On this point I cannot do better than state simply, what I 
understand the attitude of the society to be. ‘It is the duty of 
District Committees,’ the Manual of the society states, ‘ to 
endeavour to effect a division of work between the Poor Law and 
charity. They accordingly leave to the Poor Law such cases of 
destitution as cannot, in their opinion, be effectually assisted by 
charitable help, but cases in which there is prospect of some 
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permanent good being done they endeavour to help from 
charitable sources. ... The Committees cannot undertake 
to find from their own funds the pensions which deserving 
chronic cases of aged people require, that is, cases in which there 
is evidence of good character, thrift, and reasonable efforts to 
provide for the future. But they endeavour to procure such 
pensions from relations, friends, former employers, charities and 
charitable persons.’ And I would add, lest there be any mis- 
understanding as to the ‘ division of work,’ that ‘ the supplemen- 
tation of Poor Law relief is strongly discouraged, though 
such relief may be given with the object of taking a case off 
the rates.’ At first, as may be seen from the reports made 
by General Lynedoch Gardiner and Miss Octavia Hill to the 
Local Government Board in 1873-4, the plan was adopted 
in Marylebone of supplementing the rates in the case of aged 
persons, but this practice is in London almost entirely 
abandoned by the society now. There is nothing said then 
of ‘special disgrace’ and the rest. The line taken is that of 
the Commissioners. Yet, again I would point out—this is not 
inconsistent with the view that receipt of relief from the rates 


does and should, as a rule, carry with it ‘a wholesome sense of 
inferiority,’ to use not our phrase but Mr. Rae’s.! There is, 
indeed, a very general feeling of shame in receiving help from 
public relief funds. The evidence of it may be gleaned every- 
where. It is not a needless result of evil old traditions. It 
occurs where there have been no such traditions. Take, as an 
illustration, this note from Galt’s Annals of a Scotch Parish :— 


‘She came to our clachan no doubt from an honest pride to hide 
her poverty ; for when her daughter Effie was ill with the measles— the 
poor lassie was very ill—nobody thought she would come through, and 
when she did get a turn, she was for many a day a heavy handful ;— 
our session being rich, and nobody on it but cripple Tommy Daidles, 
that was at that time known through all the country side for begging 
on a horse, I thought it was my duty to call upon Mrs. Malcolm in a 
sympathising way, and offer her some assistance, but she refused it. 
‘‘ No, Sir,” said she “I canna take help from the poor’s box, although it 
is very true that I am in great need ; for it might hereafter be cast up 
to my bairns, whom it may please God to restore to better cireum- 
stances when I am no to see’t; but I would fain borrow five pounds, 
and if, Sir, you will write to Mr. Maitland, that is now Lord Provost 
of Glasgow, and tell him Marion Shaw would be obliged to him for 
the lend of that soom, I think he will not fail to send it.”’’ 


1 Economic Journal, No. 5, vol ii. March 1892, p. 184. 
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And a quaintly expressed commentary on this may be found 
in the report furnished by the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland to the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1818. They refer to the lower classes of the people there, ‘so 
universally and so long distinguished by a proud and virtuous 
aversion for dependence on parish charity, while they could earn 
by their own labour a subsistence for themselves.’ They greatly 
fear the introduction of ‘ Assessments,’ lest ‘ relief from the poor’s 
funds being beheld as a right, the shame of applying for it will 
be effaced. The necessity for personal industrious exertion will 
be felt as superseded,’ etc., etc. ‘In parishes not assessed the 
reluctance of the poor to apply for charity from the parochial 
funds is still but little, if at all diminished, while from every part 
of the country, numerous instances are given of a most amiable 
and scrupulous delicacy in avoiding application for parish relief, 
in spite of extreme distress and want, and of even declining 
to receive it where pressed by the session for acceptance.’ 

No doubt careless administration weakens this feeling. In 
1837 it was said, ‘the best sort of men we have now are fifty or 
sixty years old, that just began before the old system. They 
were much superior in their work, because they had no parish to 
fly to. They used to feel indignant at it, they would not go to 
the parish.’ Since 1837 we have done something to revert to 
this, as I think, better feeling, chiefly through good administra- 
tion on the lines of the Poor Law Commissioners. But the 
‘ evil old traditions’ still linger, by no means in the belief that 
the receipt of Poor Law relief is a disgrace, but in the 
ready willingness to receive outdoor relief. As the late Mr. 
Doyle said in 1873: ‘The poor have a very great objection 
to going into the workhouse but not the slightest objection, 
as a general rule, I am sorry to say, to receiving relief 
in a more acceptable form.’ And again in the case of medical 
relief. Writing of the Poor Law Dispensaries, a Special Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords said last year that some thought 
that ‘the obligation to get an order from the relieving officer 
carried with it a stigma which would keep the dispensaries free 
from any great amount of abuse.’ But a well-informed witness 
was of opinion that the objection to receiving this kind of assist- 
ance from the rates was disappearing, and the evidence supported 
his view. But if in the last twenty years there has been in many 
parts of the country a growth of ‘honest pride’ which would 
suffer a feeling of inferiority if it received poor relief, why should 
we depreciate it? What is the evidence that this increase of self- 
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respect and dislike of dependence, which, as we have seen, lies 
deep in our nature, is injurious either to the community or the 
individual ? 

The Commissioners, as it appears to me, formed their judgment 
on grounds much more solid than an analysis of relative degrees 
of disgrace in asking for relief. They troubled themselves very 
little, if at all about it. They felt, I suppose, ‘ That the art and 
practic part of life Must be the mistress to this theorie.’ 

To some other statements in the articles that I have been 


criticising I hope to refer in the next number of the Journal. 
C. S$. Locu 


(To be continued.) 





THE RISE OF THE ENGLISH POST OFFICE. 


In England it was not until the reign of Henry I. that the 
business of Government required the regular employment of 
persons for the conveyance of letters. Under Edward III. fixed 
stations were established, at which the Royal Nunczi could change 
horses. Henry VIII. appointed Brian Tuke to be the first 
‘master of the posts,’ ghiefly to supervise these change-houses. 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth spent large sums in making the 
system efficient, but it was only when the requirements of the 
royal messengers had been satisfied that private messengers 
could get horses, and at an almost prohibitive charge of 20d. for 
every stage of seven miles. The royal messengers carried no 
private letters, except by favour. 

Early in the sixteenth century the Flemish traders in England, 
set up a Post to the Continent, which in Elizabeth's reign had 
come to be used by other foreign merchants in London, and by 
some English merchants. In 1558 the appointment of a Post- 
master was referred to the Privy Council in consequence of 
disputes between the classes interested. To ensure fair play 
to English merchants, and also as a_ check on correspondence 
with foreign countries, the office of ‘ master of the strangers’ post ’ 
was combined with the mastership of the royal posts. Thomas 
Randolph was appointed to the joint offices. 

This double service was the nucleus of the English Post Office. 
The two universities of Oxford and Cambridge early in the seven- 
teenth century, or perhaps even earlier, established posts to other 
parts of the country for the use of their members, but these 
services, unlike the corresponding services of the University of 
Paris, never became parts of the national system. We know them 
only as recognised exceptions in the Acts establishing the royal 
monopoly, and they ceased to exist in the eighteenth century, 
when the general extension of Government posts made them 
useless. 

GG2 
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James I. continued the policy of Elizabeth. He main- 
tained a more frequent service to Scotland. By proclama- 
tion any but Government postmasters were forbidden to keep 
post-horses for hire, and a surer and cheaper supply of horses for 
the royal post-riders was thus secured. The public also gained 
by the monopoly, and the passage of suspicious strangers about 
the country could more easily be watched. The direct control 
of the foreign post was jealously maintained chiefly for the pur- 
pose of controlling foreign: correspondence. This check on 
treasonable and hostile designs was until after the Restoration 
regarded by all parties as being almost as important as the con- 
veyance of communications between the Crown and its officers. 
It was recognised as a necessary safeguard and openly avowed 
in public documents. A proclamation in 1632 said: ‘The king 
affecting the welfare of his people, and taking into his princely 
consideration how much it imports the State and this realm, 
that the secrets thereof be not disclosed to foreign nations, which 
cannot be prevented if a promiscuous use of transmitting 
or taking of foreign letters and packets should be suffered, 
forbids all others from exercising that which to the _ oftice 
of such postmaster pertaineth at their utmost perils.” The first 
post office act, passed in 1656, justified Government control 
as being ‘the best means not only to maintain a_ certain 
and constant intercourse of trade and commerce . : . . but 
also to convey the public dispatches, and to discover and prevent 
many dangerous and wicked designs, which have been and are 
daily contrived against the peace and welfare of this Common- 
wealth, the intelligence whereof cannot well be communicated 
but by letters of escript.’ But this last argument for the State 
monopoly disappeared from the preamble of the Act of 1660, 
which otherwise follows the Act of 1656 pretty closely; and a 
proclamation was issued in the reign of Charles II. to check a 
practice previously encouraged. It ordered that ‘no postmaster 
or other person, except under the immediate warrant of our 
principal Secretary of State, shall presume to open letters or 
packets not directed unto themselves.” Thenceforward the 
general inviolability of correspondence became an established 


doctrine. 

On the accession of Charles I., Thos. Witherings was 
appointed postmaster, and he deserves a high place as a postal 
reformer. He opened the royal posts to the public. In 1635 he 
addressed a memorial to the king proposing to ‘ settle a pacquet 
post between London and all parts of His Majesty’s dominions 
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for the carrying and recarrying of his subjects’ letters,’ which 
were then chiefly transmitted by carriers or by persons going on 
foot; and on 3lst July a royal proclamation directed him ‘to 
sente a Running Post, or two to run night and day between 
Edinburgh in Scotland and the City of London to go thither, and 
back again, in six days.’ Letters were also to be carried between 
the chief towns on this main post-road ; and ‘ bye posts’ were to 
connect it with such places as Lincoln, Hull, Chester, Bristol, and 
Exeter. Other bye posts were to be established as opportunity 
offered. All subjects were forbidden to set up posts which 
might compete with the royal service. There is no doubt 
that the establishment of a strict monopoly was intended ; 
although such an exercise of the royal prerogative provoked a 
good deal of hostile comment. It was treated as a grievance by 
the Parliamentary party, but when they came afterwards to con- 
trol the service the monopoly was again affirmed, and used .for 
the suppression of an independent service attempted by the 
Corporation of London in 1649. 

The first postage rates were as follows: for a single letter, 
i.e. a letter on a single sheet of paper, 2d. for distances of 5U 
miles, or less. For 140 miles, or less, 4d. For any longer 
distance, in England, 6d.; and to Scotland, 8d. For double 
letters these charges were doubled. With such low rates, a 
small traffic, and a costly service, no profit was expected ; but 
merely some diminution, estimated at three or four thousand 
pounds a year, in the expenses of the royal posts. 

The unsettled state of the country hindered the proper develop- 
ment of the system; and, in 1640, Witherings was dismissed. 
After four years of contest between rival claimants the Long 
Parliament appointed Edmond Prideaux to be Postmaster ; and 
he at once established a weekly service to several parts of the 
kingdom with such success that the balance of loss disappeared, 
and the business began to be profitable. 

Until 1650 he was allowed to keep the profits for himself and 
thus had the best inducement to extend the service. He stoutly 
opposed the attempts of the City, where, however, a sense of 
grievance under the monopoly rankled through all the years of the 
Commonwealth. In 1650 it was possible to farm the service for 
£5,000; and thenceforward the Post Office became a source of 
revenue, which has never yet run dry. There was thus a third 
reason for maintaining the monopoly. It is often said that it was 
never intended in the establishment of the Post Office that 
it should yield a profit. This may be true of an ideal Post 
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Office ; but it certainly is not an historical fact. Since 1650 there 
has not been a year when the Government, with the full sanction 
of Parliament, has not used the postal service as a source of 
revenue ; and very often it has been administered solely for this 
purpose. In the latter years of the Commonwealth the service 
was farmed by Isaac Manley for £10,000 a year. By his own show- 
ing his profits were not less than £14,00U a year; and a com- 
mittee estimated them at £20,000 a year. The chief part of this 
was derived from the monopoly of post horses, but the letter 
traffic had greatly increased, though it is now impossible to 
estimate its volume accurately. 

In 1656 an Act of Parliament was passed to settle the practice 
of the Post Office, previously regulated by Proclamations. It 
reaffirmed the monopoly in most stringent terms. The 2d. rate 
for single letters within 80 miles, was continued. Beyond 
80 miles the charge was 3d. in England, and 4d. for letters to or 
from Scotland. There was also a rate of 8d. the ounce for 
packets of papers. The charge to be made to private persons, 
‘riding post,’ was fixed at 23d. a mile for each horse ‘ besides the 
guide groat for each stage.’ Power was given to the Protector to 
settle details of management by warrant, and to farm the revenue 
for a period not exceeding eleven years. The provisions of this Act 
have been closely followed by succeeding acts. In 1660 another 
act to regulate the Post Office was passed, presumably because 
the Commonwealth Act was regarded as invalid. The preamble 
stated as a reason for the Government monopoly merely that the 
well-ordering of the lines of post was ‘a matter of general concern- 
ment and of great advantage, as well for the preservation of trade 
and commerce, as otherwise. The same rates of postage were 
fixed, except that a rate is given for places within forty miles of 
Berwick, and not for Scotland. A more detailed table of foreign 
rates was given. The King was to regulate the service by pro- 
clamation, and could farm it for twenty-one years. English trade 
was protected by a clause forbidding the Postmaster-General 
(that is the farmer of the revenue, naturally interested in cheap 
rates) under a penalty of £100, to put mails on board a ship not 
built in England and navigated by English seamen. Local efforts 
had evidently supplemented the existing posts, for the Postmaster- 
General was directed under a penalty of £5 to continue constant 
posts to all places, though out of the post roads, where there had 
been a post for the previous three years. A subsequent resolution 
of the House of Commons ordered ‘such of the persons who 
have contributed their pains in improvement of the Post Office 
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to be recommended to the King’s Majesty for consideration to 
be had of the pains therein taken accordingly.’ 

The Post Office was farmed in 1660 by Henry Bishop for 
£21,500 a year. In 1662 he was succeeded by Daniel O’Neale, 
who was Postmaster-General in 1663, when the revenue of the 
Post Office, beyond an existing charge of £5,382 10s. a year, was 
settled on the Duke of York as a provision for his maintenance, 
in accordance with the practice of allotting special branches of the 
revenue for particular purposes. This system involved separate 
and independent accounts of receipts and expenditure under each 
head and led to many complications before its abolition near the 
end of the last century. O’Neale’s grant of office on payment of 
£21,500 a year lasted till Midsummer, 1667. The farming system 
was, however, continued until about 1678 when, as appears from 
the accounts still preserved in the Post Office, the department 
came under direct State control. In 1685, on the accession of 
James I., the profits from posting and postage are said to have 
amounted to £65,000. In Petty’s ‘ Political Arithmetick’ the 
expenditure in England in ‘all travelling, postage and carriage 
whatsoever’ is reckoned at £300,000, of which £50,000 was for 
the postage of letters, ‘though farmed for much less.’ This 


Re ae 


: passage evidently refers to a date before 1678. The payments 
. into the Exchequer from 1688 to 1691 averaged £50,000 a year. 


In 1695 they amounted to £63,000. In 1700 they were £77,384 
and in 1702 they had risen to £79,150. These payments repre- 
sent the net revenue only, after paying all working expenses and 
possibly some additional charges. 

Until the close of the reign of Charles II. posts were from 
3 town to town and not from one part of a town to another. 
Letters might be sent by post to places a few miles away, but 
there was no local service even in London. The want of such a 
service was felt as the suburbs grew. In 1682 William Docwra 
took over a private business of collecting and delivering letters 
and small parcels in London and Westminster and the nearer 
suburbs, established by a man named Murray a few years before. 
He opened new offices, and delivered letters and parcels up to 
lb. in weight and £10 in value for one penny each in London 
and Westminster, and for twopence each within a distance of 10 
miles. Such a service differed very materially from the existing 
service, and, as it did not compete with it, there seemed fair 
ground for supposing that it was no infringement of the Post- 
master-General’s monopoly. But in 1683 proceedings were in- 
stituted in the King’s Bench and a verdict taken for £100. 
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Docwra’s counsel urged that the sending of letters within a 
town where no local post was established by the Postmaster- 
General came within the exceptions to the monopoly in the Act 
of 1660. The Court held, however, that it was only in towns 
and villages lying off the post roads, and not joined to them by 
any agency of the Postmaster-General, that the monopoly did 
not run, and Docwra’s system was declared illegal. 

Taken by itself, this action of Lord Arlington as Postmaster- 
General illustrates almost every disadvantage of a monopoly. It 
stopped a useful piece of social machinery for which no alternative 
then existed. It was a warning to all ingenious persons that to 
devote attention to postal improvements was a waste of time. 
From this point of view it has been often criticised. |The case 
is a stock example of the opponents of State control, but its sub- 
sequent development hardly bears out their arguments. The 
penalty inflicted on Docwra was nominal, instead of the £5,000 
for which he was liable under the Act of 1660. The service was 
taken over and made a branch of the Post Office, with Docwra as 
Comptroller. Later on, under William III., he was deprived of 
his office on some charge of malpractices, receiving, however, 
a pension of £500 a year for life. The service as managed by 
the Post Office was extended gradually into more remote places 
round London, and in the next century similar penny posts were 
set up in many other towns under an act passed with this 
object. 

In 1710 a new Post Office Act was passed. The minimum 
postage rate was raised from 2d. to 3d. Beyond 80 miles the 
charge was to be 4d., and for packets the charge was 1s. an ounce. 
The effect of this alteration was to increase the net revenue 
from £66,274 in 1710 to £92,261 in 1711. The act was also in- 
tended to put down the prevalent letter smuggling by carriers, 
stage-coach owners, watermen, and even by postmasters them- 
selves. In so far as it succeeded we have here another cause of 
increased revenue. Very elaborate provisions settled the details 
and rates of foreign postage. If the Government neglected inland 
postage in those days, they were fully alive to the necessity of 
foreign posts as a means of maintaining the Empire and extend- 
ing its commerce. None but the Postmaster-General’s deputies 
were allowed to provide post-horses. This monopoly, though 
horses used in travelling carriages were afterwards excepted, 
continued until 1778, when a tax on post-horses under the 
management of the Inland Revenue was substituted. The 
postal monopoly was also reasserted in very strict terms, and it 
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may, perhaps, here be convenient to examine this subject in some 
detail. 

The proclamation of 1635 forbade any posts where regular 
posts were settled by Witherings, and the carriage of letters, except 
by ‘common known carriers, or a particular messenger to be sent 
on purpose by any man for his own occasions, or a letter by a 
friend, under penalty of a severe exemplary punishment.’ The 
principle of the main injunction that wherever posts were estab- 
lished by the State, no one else should establish a private post, 
has been maintained tothe present day. The Act of 1656 allowed 
as exceptions, letters by common known carriers (probably only 
letters of advice, invoices or accounts, sent with goods were in- 
tended), letters of advice sent in ships, and a letter sent by a 
messenger on purpose on the sender’s affairs, or by a friend, as 
well as letters sent by the two universities and the Cinque Ports. 
In the Act of 1660 these exceptions were repeated, but their 
exact nature was more defined, and a special proviso was in- 
serted to show that any one was at liberty to set up a post to 
convey letters to the nearest place on the State post-roads. Prob- 
ably the monopoly under the previous act had been found too 
stringent, and there was a wish to encourage local efforts. A 
final exception was ‘that all letters and other things may be 
sent or conveyed to or from the two universities in manner as 
heretofore hath been used.’ To this exception great importance 
was then evidently attached, for it was again mentioned in the 
Act of 1663 as not to be prejudiced by the grant of Post Office 
revenue to the Duke of York. It was repeated in the Act of 1710 
but it did not appear in the Act of 1837, which was the next 
and last affirmation of the monopoly. A few years ago some 
attention was called to the exception, when proceedings were 
being taken by the Post Office authorities to restrain certain 
local posts in Oxford and Cambridge. The old posts were, how- 
ever, not local posts, but posts to other places from the 
universities. The Act of 1710 followed the principle of the pre- 
vious acts, but added a special prohibition against the systematic 
collection and delivery of letters by carriers, owners of coaches, 
masters of shipsand boatmen. A proviso, in accordance with the 
judgment in Docwra’s case was inserted to remove any doubts 
as to the existence of any right to collect and deliver letters in 
London. 

An attempt of this kind had been made in 1709 by Charles 
Povey, who set up a _halfpenny post, but proceedings 
were promptly taken and the attempt suppressed. His 
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defence was the same as Docwra’s, that he was working off the 
ground of the State posts, but manifestly this, though reasonable 
for Doewra, was untenable for Povey in face of the existing penny 
post. From 1709 no serious attempt to challenge the monopoly 
was made until 1869, when the operations of the Circular 
Delivery Company were pronounced illegal. The monopoly as 
it now exists is defined in an Act of 1837, ‘The Post Office 
Management Act,’ which enacts that wherever posts are estab- 
lished by the Postmaster-General in any part of the Queen’s 
dominions, the Postmaster-General shall have the exclusive 
privilege of conveying from one place to another all letters, and 
of the incidental services of receiving, collecting, dispatching, 
and delivering letters. It is not easy to imagine a more sweeping 
monopoly. The chief exceptions are letters to be delivered by 
a friend, or ‘letters sent by a messenger on purpose concerning 
the private affairs of the sender or receiver thereof.’ These 
exceptions are however limited by the proviso, that no one is 
authorised to make a collection even of excepted letters. At 
the time of the recent controversy as to the messenger companies 
very great uncertainty appeared to exist, even in the minds of 
those most interested, as to the real extent of the Postmaster- 
General’s monopoly, but the matter seems tolerably clear, if we 
look at the words of the Act. A person may employ his servant 
or may even hire a cabman or a commissionaire to carry a letter 
relating to his own business or that of his correspondent, but 
he must not systematically collect, whether for payment or not, 
even such letters. A company employing messengers to regularly 
collect and deliver letters clearly does an illegal business, even 
though, as some persons have urged, their messengers are 
‘messengers on purpose,’ and the letters carried ‘on the private 
affairs of the sender or receiver thereof.’ The law seems almost 
unnecessarily strict, and it is not difficult to imagine cases in 
which it might seem to interfere unreasonably with private 
liberty, but as a matter of fact the maxim de minimis non curat 
lex has always been followed in such cases, and the rule probably 
embodies the only logical distinction under which systematic 
arrangements for the conveyance of letters can be dealt with. 
The postal history of the eighteenth century, until 
nearly its close, contains few events of striking interest. From 
1704 to 1713 the average net revenue was about £67,000 a year ; 
and from 1714 to 1723 about £93,000. The increase in the 
second period was, as we have seen, chiefly due to the increase 
of rates under the Act of 1710. The following table shows the 
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decennial averages of the gross revenue, of the cost of manage- 
ment, of the percentage of this cost to the revenue, and of the net 
revenue from 1724 to 1783. 





Gross Expendi- Percentage Net 
Revenue. ture. of cost. Revenue. 


| £ £ £ 
1724 to 1733 | 177,492 81,490 96,002 
1734 to 1743 | 187,348 94,175 93,173 
1744 to 1753 | 205,480 115,764 89,716 
1754 to 1763 | 234,121 146,210 87,911 
1764 to 1773 278,960 ‘121,713 157,247 
1774 to 1783. 359,984 —- 209,176 150,808 


The high percentage of expenditure to revenue in the years 
before 1763 was caused chiefly by the increased cost of the 
packet service during the wars in that period. Higher wages 
were paid to the crews during war time, and the Government 
frequently had to make good the cost of packet-boats captured by 
the enemy. In 1761 an alteration was made in the postage rates ; 
the charges for the conveyance of a single letter for distances of 
fifteeen, forty, and eighty miles were fixed at ld., 2d., and 3d., 
respectively. In 1764 there was a considerable increase of 
revenue from an alteration in the law regulating the franking 
privilege. Previouslyonlythe signature of a Member of Parliament 
was required on a franked letter; covers bearing such signatures 
were sold and forged in large numbers, and used indiscriminately by 
all classes of persons. The postal value of franked correspondence 
was in 1763 estimated at £170,000 a year. The Act passed in 1764 
required that the whole superscription should be in the handwrit- 
ing of the Member signing the cover. The saving of the revenue 
in this way was estimated at £30,000 a year. 

The lapse on Ralph Allen’s death of the business of bye and 
cross posts, which he had previously carried on under contract, 
also helped to increase the revenue from 1764 onwards. The his- 
tory of this enterprise is the most noteworthy postal incident in the 
first half of the century. Allen was postmaster of Bath and was 
struck by the hindrance to business caused by the want of cross- 
country communication between the three main post roads, the 
north road to Scotland, the Irish road vid Chester, and the western 
road to Exeter, Bath, and Bristol. There were many subsidiary 
posts working on to these roads, but as a rule letters from 
one country town to another had to go up to London, and to be 
forwarded thence to their destination. On these ‘ country letters ” 
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double postage was charged, and the time occupied in transmis- 
sion was very great. 

In 1720, Allen, under contract with the Post Office, set up his 
first bye posts, connecting Exeter, Bath, Bristol, and Gloucester, 
with the Irish post road and with Lancashire; but in sub- 
sequent years he added numerous other posts. He was to receive 
the postage on all letters carried by his posts, to bear all the ex- 
penses, and to pay the Government £6,000 a year. His contract, 
which was for seven years, was renewed from time to time until 
his death in 1764 ; but considerable opposition was made to the 
renewal on each occasion. Attempts were made to excite the 
avarice of the Treasury by pointing to Allen’s large profits. In 
1719 the net revenue of the bye posts was only £3,700, but in the 
year ending at midsummer 1761 it had increased to £18,000, of 
which £12,000 remained to Allen as profit. The objections to his 
business he met by offering to open new bye posts; and also to 
maintain daily posts on the main roads at his own cost, as well 
as to guarantee the maintenance of the revenue from the double 
charges on ‘ country letters’ passing through London which was 
said to be reduced by his posts. He saw that the increase of the 
business of the general posts must necessarily increase the traffic 
of his bye posts; and to a man so distinguished as Allen was in 
his private character we must not deny the credit of seeing that it 
was, from every point of view, better to spend more money in 
increasing the facilities of trade, than to allow a larger amount 
to be unproductively consumed in the Exchequer. Allen was 
fortunate in being able to retain his system under his direct and 
irresponsible control during his whole life; and in so avoiding 
the troubles which afterwards beset the careers of John Palmer 
and Rowland Hill. 

The next great event in Post Office history occurred in 1784, 
when the use of coaches for the conveyance of mails was begun 
on the suggestion of John Palmer, who was strongly supported 
in his proposals by Pitt. The change was made not so much for 
speed as for security. The mails had increased very much in 
bulk, and were often more than the post riders, who up to that 
time had been employed, could properly carry on horseback. 
Robberies of the mails occurred so frequently that few letters of 
value were entrusted to the post. The greater regularity of the 
stage coaches, which increased very much in numbers and in 
speed in the last quarter of last century, caused vast quantities of 
letters to be sent by these vehicles in defiance of the Post- 
master-General’s monopoly. Palmer’s proposal was to substitute 
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for the post riders swift mail coaches carrying armed guards. 
The scheme was strongly opposed, but finally, in order to 
give effect to it, he was appointed Controller-General of the 
post office with a salary of £1,500 a year, and was promised a 
commission of 2} per cent. on all increase of the net revenue 
beyond £150,000, its amount in 1783. 

The system was a great success; robberies became unknown 
and postal business increased enormously. The following table 
continues the statement previously given from 1784 to 1808 :— 


| 
Years Gross Expendi- Percentage Net 
i cual Revenue. ture. of cost. Revenue. 


£ £ £ £ 
1784 to 1793 517,434 209,061 40 308,373 
1794 to 1803 961,223 339,596 35 621,627 
1804 to 1808 1,453,082 419,980 29 1,033,102 


In 1815 the net revenue had risen to over £1,500,000, almost 
the highest figure reached before the introduction of penny post- 
age. Some part of this enormous increase, estimated by Pitt at 
£120,000 a year, was due to an increase of ld. on each of the 
postage rates in force in 1784; but the credit for the greater 
part must undoubtedly be given to Palmer. In 1792 the Govern- 
ment felt that they had made a bad bargain with him, and, in 
defiance of their agreement, forced him to retire on some trumped- 
up charges with a pension of £3,000 a year. He then began au 
agitation, which lasted until 1813, and, after having produced quite 
a literature of pamphlets, was finally settled in that year by a 
Parliamentary award of £50,000. If the strict terms of his agree- 
ment had been observed, he would then have been entitled to 
receive about £250,000. 

In 1801 a new principle was introduced in extending the 
business of the Post Office. The privilege of setting up private 
local posts to connect with the Government posts had practically 
never been used, and an Act was passed authorising the Post- 
master-General to enter into agreements for the working of 
posts with the inhabitants of places not previously served under 
guarantees against any loss to the revenue. The institution of 
these posts was not to extend the monopoly to the districts con- 
cerned. This system of guaranteed posts was enlarged by 
another Act in 1806, and has remained in use until the present 
day and has been the means of introducing postal business in 
many remote parts of the country. 

In the reign of George III. so many Acts relating to the Post 
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Office were passed that in the first year of the present reign it 
became necessary to pass five new Acts for their consolidation. 
The first was merely a repealing Act, the second described the 
monopoly of the Postmaster-General and made provision for the 
management of the Post Office, the third fixed the rates of post- 
age, the fourth almost abolished the privilege of franking, which 
it took away from Members of Parliament, and the fifth prescribed 
the penalties for offences against the Post Office. 

Only two years after the passing of these Acts Rowland Hill’s 
scheme of penny postage was adopted under an immense pressure 
of public opinion. For twenty-five years the Post Office revenue 
had not increased. Indeed in 1839 it was rather less than in 
1814. In the same years there had been an immense growth of 
population, a spread of education, a great increase in trade and 
manufactures, and a development of the means of locomotion. 
The roads of England, improved by Macadam, were used by 
hundreds of swift coaches; railways were being constructed in 
all directions, and yet, if the returns of Post Office business were 
to be trusted, there had been no corresponding increase in the 
number of letters. In reality the want of postal facilities 
and the high postage rates, double those of the seventeenth 
century, had led to an extensive use of irregular convey- 
ances. Letter smuggling was practised in every direction on 
a wholesale scale by persons who made a moderate, charge at 
a uniform rate, instead of the high authorised rates with 
their awkward distinction between single and double letters 
irrespective of weight. It is difficult to see why so inconvenient 
a distinction should originally have been adopted and maintained 
so long. Possibly this may have been due to the difficulty of 
testing small weights in the seventeenth century from the want 
of scales, but this hardly seems likely, because most of the 
‘taxing ’ must have been done at large offices. Rowland Hill’s 
chief argument in favour of a uniform penny rate was that the 
cost of the actual conveyance of a letter by coach was so small 
in proportion to the other items in the cost of transmission and 
its variations according to distance were so slight, that it was 
really an unessential element in postal expenditure. The average 
cost of conveyance of letters by coach to Edinburgh did not 
exceed one thirty-sixth of a penny, and the average cost for 
all articles including newspapers, which were then taxed by the 
Inland Revenue but carried post free, was not more than one tenth 
of apenny. Small mails for short distances cost more, but he 
reckoned that the increase of business on the reduction of 
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postage would fill every coach. The expensive part of postal 
work was the handling of a letter at both ends of its journey. 
For letters sent direct to their destinations this must neces- 
sarily be always the same, and he argued that therefore a uni- 
form postage rate might reasonably be fixed for all letters which 
required no intermediate sorting. Looking at the cost of handling 
letters he found that the chief part was due to the elaborate 
systems of taxing and collecting postage. Each letter had to be 
examined by strong artificial light to determine how many sheets 
it contained, and, although perhaps Rowland Hill over-estimated 
the time occupied in this process, it was necessarily more 
expensive than the mere glance required to see that a letter is 
stamped. It was stated that a good sorter working under favour- 
able conditions could examine 500 letters at an average rate of 
thirty-three a minute, but this was an estimate of officials 
opposed to any change of system. The postage rates, which 
varied according to the distances of the destinations, had then to 
be marked on the letters, and each person to whom they were 
entrusted in transmission became responsible for the charges to 


be levied, so that a rather elaborate system of current accounts 
was necessary. The collection of postage on delivery was 


admittedly a very much slower process than mere delivery. 
Rowland Hill saw that a simple system of prepayment would 
enable the staff to deal with at least four times as many letters, 
and he estimated that a uniform rate of one penny for half an 
ounce, which he reckoned would increase correspondence five-fold, 
would prove as remunerative as the existing rates with a corre- 
sponding charge of fourpence. He did not propose that this 
should be the only charge for letters for places off the main roads 
which required more handling, but he suggested that the extra cost 
for such letters might be met by contributions from local bodies. 
This proposal was not adopted by Parliament in the Penny 
Postage Act, but a somewhat similar plan in the case of guarantees 
required for new telegraph offices was legalised by the Post Office 
Act of 1891 and has been largely used. 

It is needless to dwell on the success of Rowland Hill’s plan. 
Of the social and economic advantages there could be no doubt 
from the very first. The financial results were less in accordance 
with his expectations. The net revenue of the post oftice, which 
in 1839 had been about £1,600,000, decreased by more than 
£1,000,000, and did not recover itself for nearly thirty years. To 
some extent this was due to an over-sanguine estimate, but there 
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were several other causes at work. The public did not easily 
adopt the system of prepayment. Even ten years later it was 
estimated that the postage on half the total number of letters 
was collected on delivery, and this with penny postage was a 
serious matter. The origin and continuance of this system of 
payment on delivery is another puzzle connected with our old 
postal arrangements. To us it seems only natural that the 
sender as the person most interested in a letter should pay the 
postage, not that the practical effect is very different whether a per- 
son pays postage on the letters he writes or on those he receives ; 
but to our forefathers a prepaid letter seemed an insult. This 
may have been merely an effect of custom, but on the other hand 
payment on delivery was expressly directed in some of the old 
Post Office Acts. Nowadays the general public, apart from the 
class of traders, receive more letters than they send, owing 
chiefly to the modern increase of circulars, and the old system 
would add injury to our present aggravation. Another reason 
for the apparent failure of the Penny Post has been found in 
the fact that for some years after 1840 postal expenditure was 
administered by officials hostile to the system, but amuch more 
certain cause existed in the entire transformation of postal 
methods. When railways became an accomplished fact it was 
inevitable that they should be used for the more rapid trans- 
mission of letters. But railway conveyance is to this day much 
more expensive than carriage by coach, as is shown by the exis- 
tence of numerous parcel post coach services. For his penny 
Rowland Hill had to give a swifter, and therefore more advan- 
tageous, service than he had contemplated, and its greater expense 
completely upset his calculations based on coaching figures. There 
was for the public an immense gain in the quality of the service, 
but this has been overlooked by hostile critics, who in general 
have pointed only to the financial results of the Penny Post. 

The era of the Penny Post was in other respects a time of 
transformation. From a single homogeneous business the postal 
service has become an associated group of industries of quite 
dissimilar character. In 1839 the money order system was 
officially adopted. In 1870 the telegraph business was added. 
Cheap rates for book packets, newspapers and circulars and the 
introduction of post cards, postal orders and telephones are all 
comparative novelties and have introduced many new economic 
questions into our subject. These and the Parcel Post have so 
swollen the volume of business that the revenue has increased 
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beyond Rowland Hill’s most sanguine expectations. But even 
so the balance paid into the Exchequer is much less in pro- 
portion to the gross revenue than before the Penny Post began. 
In 1839 the cost of management was equal to 35 per cent. of the 
receipts. In 1872 it had risen to 72 per cent. and for 1892 it was 
about 80 per cent., but, so long as we have increasing efficiency, 
this is not a change of which economists will complain. 
A. M. OGILVIE 


No. 11.—vob. m 





FASHION. 


_ ‘THE study of the consumer, which is once more occupying the 
attention of economic science in England, is more disinterested and 
genuine than it was in the past. It is a study of the consumer as 
such. T'wo centuries ago and less he was appraised through the 
spectacles of trade and from the standpoint of national defence. 
His tastes were prone to go wavering over sea after strange gods. 
As the Athenian’s lust for the East and the Teuton’s craving for 
Italy, so was the Briton’s hankering after the products, ‘ guises,’ 
and fashions of his Celto-Latin neighbours. It is the subject of 
comment, warning and rebuke from the days of the Plantagenets, 
that our countrymen ‘ haunted so much unto the folly of strangers.”! 
Strangers meant mostly the French. When French supremacy 
arose on the decay of that of Spain, the seductiveness of French 
example and taste became doubly dangerous, and to yield to it 
became unpatriotic as well as improvident. Economists and 
social reformers took up the burden of the encyclopedic chronicler 
and preacher. ‘Tis better for England,’ wrote Defoe, ‘ that we 
should drink all Turnip-wine, or any wine, than that we should 
drink the best wine in Europe and go back to France for it. At 
present the Gust to French wines is laid by and the gross Draght 
of the whole Nation is upon Portugal wines. These the Portu- 
guese sell us for our Manufactures. . . all that ready Money we 
us’d to pay the French for their Wine, Brandy and Vinegar is 
sav'din our Pockets.’ (A Review of the Affairs of France, No 86, 
1704.)2 Readers of economic history know that there are few 
writers, from Bacon * down to the days of Adam Smith, who do not 
discourse after this sort when on the subject of foreign trade. 
There was not only the expansion of commerce tempting young 
democracy to take what it fancied and not perhaps what, econom- 

1 John of Glastonbury, cf. The Book of Costume, London 1847, p. 55. 

2 Cf. also Defoe’s Weavers’ Riots against Calicoes and An Humble Proposal to 
the People of England for the increase of their Trade, dc., in W. Lee’s Daniel Defoe. 
Also Berkeley, Querist, 141, 144. 3 Letter to Villiers. 
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ically and politically, it ought, so that as early as the days of 
Elizabeth ‘ from the towne to Westminster alonge, every Streate ’ 
was full of French and ‘ Millen’ shops displaying goods ‘ able to 
make any temperate man to gase on them and to buy somewhat, 
though it serve to no purpose necessarie.’!_ There was besides 
at the other end of the balance a dexterous State policy exploiting 
this British weakness and using its own creative and purveying 
skill to ends of aggrandisement.? Hence in early economic theory 
the dynamic of wants and tastes, even when belief in paternal 
State functions waned, was not likely to be neglected. 

Peace, steam and factory, proletariat and means of subsistence, 
diverted attention to production and population. But the work- 
ing man has been for some time asserting that he is not a 
machine, but has tastes and likes to be in the fashion, even though 
fashion may turn and rend him as it abandons his employer's 
business.*/ He too is a consumer, ‘ temperate,’ it may be, yet apt ‘ to 
gase and to buy somewhat, and influence the fluctuations in 
demand. ‘There is no further excuse for neglecting a thorough- 
going examination of those fluctuations. 

Nevertheless that factor in these movements, which, if it is not 
the most potent, is at least the most characteristic and typical of 
all, inasmuch as it is the expression of the very spirit and instinct 
of variability itself, receives never more than a sentence or a 
paragraph of consideration in modern, economic treatises. 
Mill, Cairnes and Fawcett do not condescend to the economics 
of fashion; and yet the last was of opinion that ‘in political 
economy, aS in many other sciences, the causes which produce 
disturbing fluctuations require a more careful investigation than 
those causes whose action is more constant and more undeviating. 
Cournot believed that all human societies were tending towards 
a final, stable, persisting order, and that the effectual regulating 
of every demand was to hasten the blessed time when history 
should be no more, because we should all live according to 
scientific laws;° but it does not appear that he coped with the 
regulation of fashion. Thorold Rogers only alluded to the ‘ unin- 
telligible fickleness’ of fashion to groan and pass by.® Of living 

1 A Compendious or Brief Examination of certain ordinary complaints, by W. S. 
1581, pt. 2, ef. Britannia Languens, § viii. 

* Cf. Joshua Gee, The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain considered, p. 22, 
and Samuel Fortrey, England’s Interest and Iinprovement. Also Britannia Languens, 
§ xii. Cf. too Thorold Rogers, Industrial and Commercial History of England, on 
Colbert’s policy, p. 186. 

3 Cf. Report of Industrial Remuneration Conference, 1885, pp. 242, 176. 

4 Manual, p. 84. ® Théorie des Richesses, 1863, p. 52. 6 Pol. Econ. p. 78. 
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economists General Walker and Professors Sidgwick and 
Marshall graze the fearful subject with hasty comment, the 
Cambridge scholars viewing it from the standpoint of Production 
and Consumption respectively. Professor Menger examines 
the phenomenon of Inconstant Demand, but selects for special 
mention only domestic arrangements against fire, and, for country 
dwellers, the Family Medicine-chest.! Dr. Roscher,” however, and 
Hermann * inquire and classify with a more curious regard; and 
in England Professor Foxwell, in his valuable inquiry into the 
causes of trade and labour fluctuations, has ranged fashion amongst 
the third of his three dual groups of change-elements, namely, as 
a special cause of price movement peculiar to each particular 
commodity. It is true that he too, seeing in fashion a mere 
matter of bonnets, associates the mental procedure beneath them 
with that of ‘earthquakes and such inscrutable dispensations of 
nature.’ Yet seismology advances, and so- has his faith in the 
pervasion of law. Economic historians may some day heed 
Edmond About’s warning that the history of modern industry, 
under the penalty of serious omission, will have to consecrate a 
chapter to the influence of caprice over labour. Meanwhile the 
results of a rough analysis, and of a few first-hand inquiries, 
presented in a very condensed form, may be of interest. 

It may not be wholly superfluous to distinguish fashion forth- 
with from custom, usage, or taste. Tastes, whether concerned 
with the what or the how of our wants, convey more or less the 
implication of an esthetically sufficient reason: custom or usage 
may be based on comfort or morality. But when anything is 
wanted on the ground that it is fashionable a rational basis seems 
farther to seek. An errant instinct obtruding into the lines of 
motived conduct is not unnaturally judged to be irrational, and 
the philosophy that identified the irrational with the shifting and 
impermanent has not died out since the day when it was put into 
the mouth of Nature attacking Fashion. ‘ Vous affectez si fort 
le changement, dont la sagesse est ennemi capitale. . . la raison 
est toujours uniforme et invariable.’° This implication of a more 
or less incessant tendency to change best characterises fashion 
when viewed together with taste and usage as modes in which a 
society is satisfying its various wants, and is recognised ana 


2 Pol. Econ. § ceviii, &e. 


1 Grundséatze, p. 37. 
3 Staatswissenschaftliche Untersuchungen, pp. 98-100. 

4 Irregularity of Employment and Fluctuations of Prices, pp. 36, 37, 67. 
5 La Vieille Roche, pt. IL., cp. ii. 

6 Dialogue entre la Mode et la Nature, Paris, 1656. 
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emphasised by French definitions of ‘mode.’! For the English 
language fashion is current usage; for the French l’usage n’est 
qwune longue mode. Mode is le gout mobile, usage passager. 
‘Fashion cannot claim to express such changes in habits and 
“modes of life as are due to fresh discoveries and to improvements 
in taste and comfort as such, nor from those consequent on change 
in physical or social environment. They may all involve corre- 
sponding changes in fashion, but when eliminated they will leave 
a residuum of variableness in wants not accounted for, yet which, 
together with the complementary fact of a general conformity to 
that variableness, make up the phenomenon of fashion properly 
so-called,_] 

Inquiry into the data requisite to explain an economic 
phenomenon would be out of place here. It must suffice merely 
toassert them. The cosmic law of rhythm, which seems to affect 
consumption generally,? and manifests itself in the individual 
through the law of variety in wants; and a nexus of social 
factors :—love of distinction, imitation, and the effort after 
equalisation, together with the unconscious effort to express the 
spirit of the age, in proportion as it impresses itself more deeply 
now in one, now in another, centre of civilisation,—these being 
granted, we have man actuated by what Fourier called pic- 
turesquely la passion papillonne,® or as Montaigne defined hin, 
‘vain, diverse and undulating’ (Essays, I.). _'The ‘ flitting’ from 
one mode to another of the influential few becomes impressive 
and prevailing when multiplied into the ‘ sequaciousness ’ of the 
many, or when, if larger periods be considered, the selections 
made in mode and material are discerned as making for some 
expression of social consciousness. 

Further, the increasing systematisation in fashion, 7.e. the 
order of its changes and their diffusion in European and other 
centres of civilisation, is the outcome of several special conditions, 
some positive, e.g. a high development of commercial and social 
intercourse between nations having relatively identical ideals of 
culture,* together with advanced productive skill and practical 
arts; some negative, e.g. the absence of political and social 
barriers to the general adoption of the new modes. © 


1 «Les modes changent, les meurs ne changent point.’ Le Théophraste mo- 
derne. Anon. Paris, 1700. 

* Cf. Mr. Spencer’s First Principles, § 87; and Principles of Sociology, ii. pt. iv. 
ep. xi 

% Le Nouveau Monde Industriel, § I. 1 and 2. 

4 «Fashion is the costume of European culture.’ J. von Falke, Costiimgeschichte, 
Intred. 
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Thus conditioned fashion, or any given fashion, comes to be 
both for consumer and purveyor an element on the one hand of 
complication, on the other of simplification. The field for the 
selective play of the consumer’s: choice is so great, that purvey- 
ance is rendered very speculative. On the other hand, where his 
choice settles, demand is certain to be both prompt and extensive. 

Fashion in Consumption :—From this standpoint, for purposes. 
both of historic and present day inquiry, it might prove useful to 
define fashion somewhat more specifically, by ranking it not so 
much as a class of wants under such heads as necessaries, 
comforts, or luxuries, but as rather a co-efficient of any of these, so 
that it appears as a want iz wants. It may enter even into 
necessaries ; in comforts and still more, perhaps, in luxuries it 
becomes a co-efficient of a higher power. There is of course less 
scope for change in primary and definite needs, nevertheless 
there is no one commodity, unless pure air and pure water be 
considered as relative exceptions, which admits of being produced 
in one mode only. Hence ithe love of variety and its social 
liabilities, as sketched above, finds even in necessaries its oppor- 
tunity, e.g. in the form one flour of loaves or in the shape of a 
boot. ) 

When nature ceases to be peremptory in her requirements, 
choice is ampler and fashion more influential. |Experience 
incites to fresh experiments in forms of utility, and though there 
are regulative forces limiting selection, fashion often traverses 
these triumphantly or else, as their co-efficient, exploits them, so 
to speak, and may even convert them into excesses of taste 
depriving them of their purity and dignity. At this higher 
power fashion has been ranked as one of the four principles of 
luxury,® and as the expression of refined sensuality, opinion or 
caprice, creating unreal wants. *, 

On the other hand, and by writers of the same nationality, 
fashion has been frankly and wayply defended. It has not only 
checked sloth and slovenliness,-&nd fostered refinement, but 
also stimulated imagination, fire and facility in the adaptation of 

According to. Mr. Giffen it influences an important ‘ conventional necessary,’ 
viz., currency. v. The Case against Bimetallism, p. 220 

* «Tt is a universal law that whatever pursuit, ‘whaiaies doctrine, becomes 
fashionable, shall lose a portion of that dignity which it had possessed while it was 
confined to a small but earnest majority and was loved for its own sake alone.’ 
—Macaulay, History of England, i. 3. 

% Baudrillart, Histoire dw Luxe, 1878, i. p. 7 et seq. 

4 J. B. Say, Traité d’ Economie politique, 1841, iii. 4. 

° Les Lois de la Galanterie, in Quicherat, Histoire du Costume. (Fashionable 
persons were required to wash their hands every day and their face nearly as often.) 
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matter to use (« bien tourner les choses.)' Its essential element, 
love of change,and mobility of taste, is the great incentive 
and _primum-mobii-of all progress,” breaking the bonds of custom 
by creating fresh needs or modes of need, and if judiciously 
cultivated through its periodic manifestations in the individual, 
as it makes itself felt moderately every hour, and keenly every 
second hour, might banish what is the curse of civilisation— 
excess both of work and play, and ennui.* 

Viewed thus as a potent co-efficient in demand, fashion has 
(1) a history to be traced and (2) present manifestations to be 
investigated. 

1. In the former connection, Dr. Schiiftle sees a course of 
evolution, by which ‘ custom in wants, locally homogeneous and 
temporarily stable, has become fashion distributed in space 
and transient in time.’* This does not, or should not, mean that 
in the transition new psychological or sociological factors have 
been combined with the older co-efficient custom. Where customs 
are stable, the innovatory instinct is latent or extremely circum- 
scribed by rigid external conditions and by undeveloped, or, it may 
be, diverted imagination. A barbarian and a West European man 
may dress with equal uniformity. The former has in his raiment 


a very definite set of social symbols, and a limited range of skill 
The latter has mainly stripped his vesture of 
symbolism and is circumscribed as to its variability by an active 


in production. 


life of wear, tear, and hurry. The dress of a ‘lady,’ in Europe 
and America, is still expressive of her more leisured life and less 
diverted imagination. But now she also has girded up her 
loins to work, and is to that extent gravitating towards a more 
appropriate and relatively stable ‘ costume.’ 

But however the economic historian views the phenomenon 
of fashion, he will find that, rooted as it is in elemental soil, it 
is absent from no society or social epoch.* ‘Every epoch,’ as 
M. Havard has said, ‘has colours and contours which it 
prefers, forms which it affects, symbols which it venerates.’ 
Every epoch, too, has ebullitions of sentiment, whims and 
fantasies to indulge in, is emulous within each caste, or class, 
or smaller group, is prone to follow and apt to produce leaders. 


6 


' Dialogue entre la Mode et la Nature. 

? Baudrillart, op. cit. I., p. 10. 

3 Fourier, Le Nowveau Monde, loc. cit. Cf. also Berkeley, The Queris?, 20. 

4 Das gesellschaftliche System der menschlichen Wirthschaft, 1873, I1., iii., 343. 

5 Cf. Darwin, Descent of Man, II., 383; Wegtermarck, History of Human 
Marriage, p. 274 ; pp. 165-86. 

6 Tart a travers les Meurs, 1884. 
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_ Every nation has its own geographical position, social tempera- 
“ment, and political development to express. Every individual, 
assimilating his own social medium, tends to modify it* decording 
to his own individuality, circumstances, and the direction of his 
activities.) And[yibrations in social consciousness naturally find 
most facile expression in such human products as constitute the 
most intimate adjuncts of life and best lend themselves to 
mobility of taste. 

“The association of stability with all ancient customs is to 
some extent based on the scantiness of such contemporary 
records as have been till recently accessible, Epochs which have 
long stood out from the obscurity of the ; past have been treated 
too much as ‘rigid unities’ of relatively unchanging manners.' 
De Laveleye found in the taste for change the distinctive scourge 
of this epoch, because, forsooth, Greek vases before, and cata- 
combs after, A.D. 1, show figures clad alike.2? But it is impossi- 
ble to read of Terence’s fashionable mothers,’ and of Plautus’s 
enumeration of annual change in smart stuffs and colours, or of 
the attendant troop of dunning tradesmen,‘ and retain the belief 
in the modernness of fashion.*? Dr. Roscher judges that fashion 
was very constant in the days of Charlemagne, because clothing 
was dear.° Julius Lessing, however, points to that monarch’s 
sumptuary laws passed to check the rage for Italian fashions] 
Before the end of the fourteenth century change in tastes had 
become frequent and extensive.S The frequent denunciations of 
contemporary writers, who saw all class distinctions waning 1n 
the imitative scramble after new modes of dress, point to per- 
manence and stability as rather the ideals of the few than the 
habit and tendency of the many,® and reveal also the influence of 


1 Fr. Studniczka, Beitrége zur Geschichte der altgriechischen Tracht, Vienna, 1886. 
Hermann Weiss. Kostiimkunde, pt. ii. Moyr, Ancient Greek Female Costume. 

2 Le Luxe, p. 26. 3 Hunuchus, ii. 4. 

4 Epidicus, ii. 2. : Aulularia, iii. 10. P 

° Cf. G. Duplessis, Costwmes Historiques, Introduction. 

® Pol, Econ. § ccexxv. 7 Der Modeteufel, Berlin, 1884. 

8 Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire du Mobilier Francais, I., p. 357, fn. Chaucer 
The Persone’s Tale. John of Glastonbury, loc. cit. H. de Knyghton (Twysden, 
2729), A.D. 1388, ‘unusquisque imitabatur alium et nitebatur inducere noviorem 
gysam,’ &e. ‘The Knight of the Tower,’ (A.v. 1371) Harl. Lib. No. 1764. More, 
Utopia, bk. i. Jost Amman, Gynaeceum, 1586. Rohrbach, Trachten der Volker, 
pp. 187-90. Louandre, Hist. du Costume, i. 173. The ‘jointed baby,’ ‘ Mademoiselle,’ 
or fashion-doll of the Spectator (No, 277), seems to have been in vogue in the fourteenth 
century, if not earlier. Challamel, Histoire de la Mode en France. Robida, Ten 
Centuries of Toilette. 

® Cf. Occliff, Dialogus inter Occliff et Mendicum, MS. Harl, Lib. 4,826. ‘ Allas 
where is this worldlys stabilnesse ?’ et seq. 
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changing taste on the conditions of production. ‘ At this time,’ 
says the Limburg chronicler in 1380, ‘the fashion in raiment 
was so changed, that he who last year was a master-tailor, 
became in a twelvemonth a labourer.’1 The comments in the 
second half of the sixteenth century on swift changes of fashion, 
culminating in Montaigne, Shakspere, and Jonson, multiply too 
greatly to need mention. The idea of a periodical recurrence in 
specific tastes had already been put forward.? The organisation of 
dress and manners in the seventeenth century by Louis XIV.,*? and 
the relatively unsuccessful attempt in the same direction by Charles 
II.,* throw light on the inception of fashions, though to what 
extent the example of the courts were followed throughout each 
of the two countries is not so clear. In France the launching of 
a taste has devolved mainly on to the stage® and uncrowned 
leaders of society: in this country the example of Royalty is 
followed only within a very narrow circle. 

2. The examination of present economic conditions has to 
estimate Fashion in its modern developments as in various ways 
influencing consumption, and therewith the personal and 
national budget. It may tell, e.g. (a) on the quality, or kinds, of 
wealth consumed, (2) on the relative quantities of the same, (c) 
on the rapidity of consumption. 

(a) Inasmuch as in fashion both change, as such, and social 
distinction are aimed at, demand is likely to vary in the direction 
of contrast. Changes in the substance and shape of clothing 
and adornment abound with illustrations of this tendency, but the 
law also holds good in every kind of taste, pursuit, and cult. 

Through the resisting influence of habit, however, the change 
may be of the nature of a development—in other words, a varia- 
tion along the same line of choice. And this, as will be shown, 


1 Limburger Chronik, Marburg, 1828. 
2 Drant, A Medicinall Morall, 1566. 


‘ Fashions in all our gesterings 
fashions in our attyre, 
‘ Which (as the wyse have thoughte) do cum, 
and goe in circled gyre.’ 


3 Two centuries earlier, Charles VII. had been petitioned to create a ministry of 
fashion. Quicherat, op. cit. Cf. Ary Renan, Le Costume en France, p. 127. 

4 Cf, Evelyn, Tyrannus, or the Mode ; ‘a trifle in which Evelyn advocated a par- 
ticular kind of costume, the like of which the King adopted some few years after- 
wards at his court’ (Diary, ed. 1879, p. xli.). See also Miscellaneous Writings, ed. 
1825, p. xiii., and Pepys’ Diary for October 8, 13, 15, and November 22, 1666. 

> Cf. Lessing, op. cit. Challamel, Histoire de la Mode en France, p. 5 (1875). 
Illustrated by the case last autumn at Paris of Mme. Rodriguez v. Mile. Brack 
modiste versus danseuse. 
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may make all the difference to the producer, for the new supply 
may be effected by adaptation of the same productive apparatus. 

Further, as an expression of the effort after equalisation, 
fashion, in diffusing itself outwards and downwards, involves 
deterioration in quality through adulteration, reproduction in 
coarser material, and coarser methods of production. When 
every woman wishes to wear silk, cotton admixture is lavishly 
used even in a proportion of 9 to 1.! 

Again, {as expressing the drift of some social impulse, fashion 
selects some class of materials, forms and colours in preference 
to others. Dress, e.g., it has been pointed out,? has to subserve 
three objects, viz., practical, esthetic, and symbolical. ‘The last, 
in the savage, is compassed by tattoo marks, war paint, feathers, 
scalps, &c., as well as the distinctive dress of the sexes, and tends 
t> change with the ‘ spiritual currents’ (geistige Strimungen) and 
‘ world-moving ideas’ of the Zeitgeist. JThis view is best illus- 
trated by historic contemplation, such as was afforded by the 
collection of hats at the Vienna Exhibition, 1873, ranging over 
200 years, from the formal Spanish hat of the sixteenth century to 
the swashing plumed sombrero of the Thirty Years’ War, when 
the military type became normal, and again from the succeeding 
courtly peruke and cocked hat of French supremacy to the French 
Revolution, when Franklin's black-lacquered Dutch ‘ matelot ’ 
hat from New York, Wind the Batish redingote, couleur de suie des 
cheminées de Londres,* were adopted as emblems of constitutional 
liberty in France, and of political expansion or Wertherism in 
Germany. 

(b) This is too patent a fact to need dwelling on. Typical of 
many other products is such evidence as the following :—The 
English demand for silks had certainly fallen off. Why? 
‘ Because for the moment the fashion for wear is against silks.’ ° 

(c) Under this head reference may be made to the now for- 
gotten lectures of Storch, who distinguished, besides nature and 
use as causes of the consumption of wealth, opinion, which 
destroys the value of wealth independently of matter.6 Shak- 
spere had already expressed the truth more picturesquely: ‘ The 
fashion wears out more apparel than the man.’ J. B. Say was 
also epigrammatic, if not picturesque, in asserting that fashion, by 

Report on Depression of Trade, 1886, 7507. 

2 Kleinwiichter, Zur Philosophie der Mode, 1880. J. von Falke, Zur Cultur und 
Kunst (Costiim und Mode), 1878. 3 Also the English Chapeau Jockai. 
4 Magasin des Modes nouvelles francaises et anglaises, 1786-7 


> Report on Depression of Trade, 1886, 7350-51. 
6 Cours d’ Economie politique, IV., vii. 1. 
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condemning what is still not only fresh, but perhaps also pretty 
and comfortable as well, impoverishes the state both in what it 
consumes and in what it does not consume. Through the 
distribution and prolonged consumption of whilom fashionable 
goods in other classes of society, as well as in the colonies, by 
means of the second-hand trade, the truth of this epigram is 
limited in application to the budget of the individual fashionable 
consumer.’ It is none the less true that fashion throws for the 
‘sequacious’’ consumer a glamour over the product in vogue 
often irrespective of beauty, convenience, or fitness, and which as 
it fades causes the same product to be the more hastily super- 
seded in proportion as those qualities are absent. 

Fashion, as affecting consumption in quality, quantity, 
and rapidity, finds limitations* to its power in such forces 
as beauty, convenience, fitness, the efficacy of which varies 
according to social temperament and culture. ‘If the incon- 
stancy of modes shortens the term of consumption of certain 
articles, the taste of the beautiful in the arts prolongs that 
of some others.** So, according to Junghanns,* does the love 
of comfort in Germany. A perception of fitness in adapting con- 
sumption to circumstances of life and means will further restrict 
the range of variability. And custom, as shown in costume, 
uniform or livery, may withstand the seduction of change 
even for centuries.° Hygienic principles, again, may proscribe 
what is actually or potentially the fashion. And philanthropy 
and patriotism, morality and religion, let alone economy, have 


1 In the last century fashionable people largely purchased decorative china with 
discarded smart clothing. v. Addison, The Lover. At the present day the house-to- 
house flower-trade has to some extent superseded the china. 

2 *So long, observe, as fashion has influence on the manufacture of plate so long, 
you can’t have the goldsmith’s art in this country.’ Ruskin, The Political 
Economy of Art, pp. 60 et seq. ‘It may be stated generally that the principles of 
such eminent purveyors as Mme. Elise and Messrs, Worth and Poole are hostile to 
those of the artist. In the Aesthetic Republic... they... would starve.’ 
P. Fitzgerald, Art Journal, 187, p. 293; The Art of Dressing and of being Dressed. 
Cf. also Falke, Art in the House, on the monotonous prevalence, once fashionable, 
of red in English dining-rooms. The revival of the need and sense of beauty in 
dress and other adjuncts has fared hardly through the vagaries of its ‘ esthetic ’ 
foster-parents, nevertheless the resultant economic effect affords a reply to the 
charge made by fellow-subject and foreigner against the English, of being the most 
artificial and conventional of nations, viz. :—that it was only in London, till quite 
recently, that a avoman could purchase for daily wear artistic clothing, made 
independentiy of fashion, at the very centre of fashion’s dispensary. 

3 Storch, op. cit. 

4 Der Fortschritt des Zollvereins, 1848, pp. 27, 28, 50, 51. 

5 Hearn, Plutology, p. 450-1. Cf. Storch, op. et loc. cit. on the Japanese attri- 
buting a different nationality to Russian travellers, at different periods, owing to the 
altered mode of wearing the hair. 
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all been brought to bear as regulative principles of careless 
innovation or excess in tastes and manners.) Fashion, on the 
other hand, has often rendered such principles yeoman’s service 
by developing them as their co-efficient, so that it may become 
equally fashionable to frequent evangelical revival meetings as to 
buy Irish laces.! 

Viewed in its effect upon expenditure, fashion, by increasing 
rome values and lowering others, has been held as self-equating 
with respect to the national budget,” although, as was pointed out 
at first, this opinion was not held in the so-called mercantile 
phase of political economy. In private expenditure, on the other 
hand, fashion favours economy or extravagance according as 
the consumer is concerned to lead, or simply follow, in fashion- 
able departures, or again, to cultivate an independence of taste. 
Modern production, on the ‘mass’-pattern and ready-made 

system renders it cheaper to buy not what is coming, but what 
is just come, into fashion. For the individual to anticipate 
mass-production, or else to demand, careless of the drift of fashion- 
able tendencies and consulting only his own taste, involves a 
vreater outlay. A price prohibitive for the million, and often out 
of proportion to the cost of production, is still in most cases the 
main guarantee of the fashion-leader’s brief monopoly : as it was 
when Locke wrote : ‘ Things of fashion will be had. . . . whatever 
rates they cost, and the rather because they are dear.”’.* 

Fashion in Production and Distribution.~The anxious pur- 
veyor to fashionable needs has been shown to be a8 ancient a figure 
in history as fashion itself. Nor is rapidity of change a new diffi- 
culty he has to contend with.’ Annual and even more frequent 
changes are alluded to by medieval writers, and though the 
conditions of modern production, commerce, and diffusion of 
knowledge tend possibly to make the changes ‘ more frequent and 
rapid of late years,’* the producer’s ‘ fashion-difficulty’ is 

1D. Nisard says somewhere, ‘ La mode dans les choses de la littérature n’est 
souvent que l’excés d’une disposition vraie.’ Cf. Mr. Strachey’s Report on the German 
tariff reform of 1879, (C. 4530. 1884-5, Ixxxi. p. 28) :—that the demand for the various 
articles which compose the wardrobe of the ‘50,000 fanatics,’ of ‘ Jaeger’s system, 
has been sufficient to give a stimulus to the spinning of carded yarns, in compensa- 
tion to the increasing demand for combed, mixed, and mungo yarns. Again, Paris 
orders for German fancy leather goods have been caucelled after outbursts of French 
patriotism, p. 57. 

* Roscher, Principles of Political Economy. Now York, 1878, sec. ceviil. 

3 Some Considerations of the Lowering of Interest, 1692, pp. 93, 94. For a con- 
trasted emulation to secure cheapness, cf. Junghanns, op. cit. pp. 57, 58. Cf. also 
H. S. Foxwell, op. cit., p. 69. 

+ Report on Depression of Trade, 6343. Article by Ada Heather Bigg, Nineteenth 
Century, February 7, 1893. 
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intensified rather by division of labour and specialisation of 
machinery, international competition and the wage-question, that 
by any feverish acceleration of pace in la papillonne. A century 
ago, when the first fashion journal was started fortnightly in Paris, 
the editors defied German pirated editions, because they could 
not be brought out till three weeks after the genuine issue, by 
which time the fashions depicted would have varied again! ! 

As affecting trade and industry to-day, fashion is assigned a 
place (if a small one) by modern economics, under the head of 
trade risks, fluctuations of industry, or variations in produc- 
tion. | Mobility and fancy have permeated the whole field of 
demand, so that principles, once governing the production of 
articles of luxury only, apply now to the majority of forms and 
many of the materials in supply. Makers and purveyors, some 
more, some less, have now, at an unprecedented degree of rivalry , 
national and international, to study both how to supply what people 
want, and to win them to want what they supply.) As in the 
struggle for life and wealth generally, so in coping with fashion, pro- 
vision, with prompt adaptation to,and modification of, the fluctuat- 
ing conditions, in which they must sink or swim, are the main 
elements of success. Fashion, as involving changes often hard to 
foresee and of uncertain duration, tends to aggravate ‘ the incessant 
small vibrations of industry ’;* fashion as involving far-reaching 
conformity, together with a highly centralised process of inception., 
and radiation, simplifies the work of supply and reduces the cost 
of production. The problem of the supplier is to transform the 
intensified element of risk from a possible cause of disaster into 
a stepping-stone to success. When fluctuation and impermanence 
are not thoroughly accepted as the normal state of modern trade, 
a relatively durable fashion may lead to maladjustment.* Any- 
thing introducing rigidity into production enhances the jeopard- 

1 Magasin des Modes nouvelles franeaises et anglaises, cahier 4, Dec. 20 1786. Cf. 
also Montesquieu’s, Lettres Persanes, xcix.,and Purchas, Microcosmus (1627), ep. xxv. 

2 Mr. Graham Wallas sends me a note from the MSS. of Francis Place, to the 
effect that in a strike in the leather breeches trade, 1793, the masters prevailed on 
their customers to wear stuff breeches, to make which they substituted other tailors 
in place of the strikers. At an earlier date legislation would have been resorted 
to to assist an industry; cf. the case of ‘ illegally covered buttons’ in the eighteenth 
century. v. The Warehowseman and Draper, March, 11th 1893; also W. Lee, Daniel 
Defoe’s Life, dc., iii. p. 57. For a strike of consumers, cf. W. Lee, op. cit. ii. 
pp. 132-142, Women’s Complaint against the Weavers. 

3 Walker, Wages Question, p. 179. 

4 Hermann, op. cit. p. 100: Roscher, op. cit. Schiiffle, op. cit. 

5 Cf. the manufacture of steel for crinolines, Thorold Rogers, 1 Manual oy 


Political Economy, viii. p. 78. Also the case of the stay-makers, when women ‘ thought 
proper to throw off their bodice.” H’ssay on the Political Circumstances of Ireland 
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ising power of fashion. Adaptability and versatility, both mental 
and manual,! have to cope with high specialisation of machinery 
and skill, as well as with the necessity for mass-production in 
order to the realisation of profit.? 

Owners and cultivators of land are not exempt from this 
species of risk, though to a relatively small extent, fashion affect- 
ing the mode of the product to a much greater extent than the 
substance. Viticulture, sericulture, horticulture in its more re- 
fined products, and the management of ostrich farms, are liab’e 
to be affected by changes in fashion.? Teraminta’s dismissal of 
an admirer because he did not drink claret * points to a taste 
once, and since, favouring French viticulture. Again the ostrich 
feathers imported into this country had declined between 1880 
and 1889 in the proportion of 5 : 2; the weight in that of 2°5 : 2.° 
The fashion of going up to London ‘to learn the fashions’ and of 
absenteeism generally,-in so far as it is due to fashion, has been 
considered prejudicial to rural prosperity. The fancy of a poet 
foresaw that the introduction of coaches would ruin England in 
leather, ash trees, and young horses.° 

In the tactics of the manufacturer the symptoms (1) of a vacil- 
lation in demand raise the problem—What can I ‘ bring out’ to 
attract it? (2) of a favourable turn—What can I do to get or 
keep ahead in the race ? (3) of a recoil—Can I turn out what is 
now in demand with such plant, machinery and hands as I have ? 
Favour at flood tide involves the further question, How long will 
1798, pp. 89-90; of the buckle-makers, &c., Malthus, Essay, Bk. iii. cp. xiii., 
and the hair-powder trade Ann. Reg. 1795, p. 179. 

' Cf. Mr. Strachey’s Report (C. 4530, 1884-5, Ixxxi.), pp. 27, 30:—‘ Our manu- 
facturers will not emerge from a certain traditional groove of hardness, heaviness, 
and durability. . . . Roubaix manufacturers adapt themselves much more quickly 
than English makers to any change of fashion.’ But Crefeld and Elberfeld are now 


quicker than the French; v. p. 42. The German is better educated and more enter- 
prising. 

* A Birmingham engineer writes :—‘In the face of the present keen competition, 
to enable a manufacturer to produce an article at a price at which he can sell he is 
obliged to make a quantity of one article at a time ... A change in fashion will 
often prevent his finding a market for the goods, and he more often than not has to 
sell at much less than cost. Take, e.g., the trade in standard lamps you mention. 
This branch of trade has found work in the past year for a number of hands, but 
there are not nearly so many sold now, and a manufacturer is glad to dispose of 
his stock at a low price to get rid of them.’ 

* The fur-trapper’s fortunes are not exempt. Decline in demand for finer furs 
often reduces the Hudson Bay Company’s dividends, cf. Report for 1890. 

+ Spectator, No. 277. 

° Mulhall, Dictionary of Statistics. Through the German Consul at Port Eliza- 
beth I am informed that the price of a pair of good ostriches has fallen in ten years 
from £250 to £25. 

° Taylor the water poet, ‘ The world runs on wheels,’ 1623. 
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it last? Can it be sustained by devising developments? Ebb 
tide brings the uncertainty as to whether the recoil be transient 
or practically permanent. In some such attitude he has to con- 
front demand with its coefficient of fashion, and, armed with 
‘money, wits, and perseverance,’ compass the capture of the 
lucky conjunctur.' ‘ Wits’ he partly embodies in superiority of 
machinery, of designing, 7¢.e. in the faculty of taking a lead in 
designs which ‘sell,’ of dyeing and finishing, and finally in that 
fine, commercial flair, which leads to ‘hits’ rather than to 
‘misses.’ By this quasi-instinct he lays his hand upon the 
pulse of taste, and, interpreting its movements, is able in some 
degree to ‘reduce the play of chance’ in his business arena.” 
Unless fashion be seriously held to be above, or beneath, law, 
the importance of such far-seeing augury to the entrepreneur is 
obvious, and indeed is admitted by some.’ British manufacturers 
of silk and other articles of female dress are content to follow 
in the wake of France, a course which is fraught with no less 
danger than that of the French creator,‘ though it is not im- 
possible, by close observation of the inception of a taste, and 
estimation of the average rate of diffusion both in time and 
space, to anticipate its final stage, as a want of the million, 
and reap a rich harvest of profit.® 

Exact estimate of the effect of fashion on the fortunes of 
an industrial centre or firm is complicated by the intermixture 
of other causes. Of nineteen merchants and manufacturers 
among those who gave evidence before the Commission of In- 
quiry into the Depression of Trade in 1886—an inquiry which 
negatively absolved fashion as a cause of that specific depres- 
sion—all, while not professing to distinguish between the 
causes of change in taste, admitted that such changes were 
one of the greatest difficulties they had to contend with 

1 Cf. Leroy Beaulieu. Répartition des Richesses, p. 299. 

2 Lerov Beaulieu, op. cit., p. 302. 

3 As a Lyonnese manufacturer said :—‘ That something, which in the world of 
fashion is only an indefinite sentiment, in fact a mere predisposition, we endeavour 
to render palpable, to give it a strongly pronounced character and assign it a name. 
Therefore it is that with us fashion is so paramount: the objects of industry, the 
commencement of a season,exactly chime in with, and anticipate the predispositions 
of society.” (Mr. Dyce’s Report to the Board of Trade of Schools of Design, and 
Edinburgh Review, Vol. 90, p. 481.) 

4 Cf. Report on Depression of Trade, 7279-7284. 

5 A letter in my possession describes a successful career of this kind, in which a 
north country manufacturer cultivated the friendship of a great French modiste, and 
by fresh machinery anticipated the diffusion of a fashion among the million, which 
took place in the third year after its inception, by producing the article at a cheap 
price in advance of other competitors on the same plane. 
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though some (woollen manufacturers) contended that adapta- 
tion to demand without radical change of machinery was 
often possible, and also that by avoidance of large stocks, danger 
was frequently to be averted.!. The silk and lace manufacturers 
were naturally more emphatic as to the powerful influence of 
fashion.2 Injury through absence of prevision and enterprise 
was admitted by one of the latter. By another the fruits of 
Lister’s marvellous inventive skill and adaptation were attri- 
buted to exceptional luck.t Bradford, Paisley and Coventry in 
Great Britain, and St. Etienne® and Lyons in France, are in- 
stances of centres which have suffered economic fluctuations, 
ageravated, if not wholly created, by fashion. Taken col- 
lectively, such movements in textile industry are molecular and 
self-compensating, but this is not productive of consolation for 
some molecules.° A centre may often adapt itself to a new in- 
dustry. Till about 1850 one-third of the population of Paisley 
was engaged in manufacturing pseudo-Indian shawls ; now thread, 
starch, engineering, and shipbuilding have sprung up instead 
of that defunct industry, and trade, being on a broader basis, 
is less liable to severe fluctuations. Coventry has ceased to con- 
centrate itself on anything so ‘chancy’’ as ribbons, and has 
realised locally unprecedented fortunes in cycles, besides develop- 
ing other trades. ‘ Lister’s’ spin thread when plush and velvet 
are ‘ sluggish.’ j 

Procedure in adjustment to, and creation of, new demand is 
in keeping with the development of modern democracy. Dress, 
e.g., seems at one time to have been imposed, and then suggested, 
from above, speaking socially. Now the sovereign people’s tastes 
are besieged simultaneously and en bloc by shop windows, 
advertisement, fashion paper, and pattern. Louis XIV., when he 


1 Insisted on especially by a German from South Scotland, 5376 et seg. Another 
manufacturer, of the same opinion, made an exception in the case of the great 
swerve of fashion from wollen goods to worsteds, 4,880-91. 

2 Cf. an account of Webster and Co.’s hat manufactory in a publication entitled 
Leicester in 1891. ‘The smallest alteration in shape (of silk hats) means an exten- 
sive outlay in blocks, it being necessary to obtain new sets for each fashion that comes 
up, and a shape once discarded, seldom, or never, comes before the public again in 
precisely the same form.’ 3 Appendix A., 10. 4 7292-93. 

5 Cf. Edmond About, La Vieille Roche, op. et loc. cit. 

6 A Yorkshire millowner writes :—‘In the crinoline days Bradford dress goods 
from English wools were in great demand. When ladies preferred clinging fabrics 
(cashmeres, &c.) the advantage went to the soft goods of France (which are now 
largely made in Bradford). When mohairs and alpacas were in fashion, Bradford 
by its yarns got the advantage. When braids are fashionable, Bradford benefits. 
When calico prints were much in fashion, Bradford suffered; on the other hand it 
obtained advantage from the demand for mousseline de laine.’ 

7 Mrs, Tulliver: ‘Crowns are so chancy’ (i.e. of bonnets). 
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determined in 1655 that perukes should be worn, in one day named 
forty-eight court perruquiers and founded aguild of 200 wig-makers. 
To reinstate the waning taste, wig-makers solicited George III. 
not to wear only his own hair.'. The marchand des modes was a 
recent specialisation in trade when the Encyclopédie was appear- 
ing (1705),2—a purveyor to the wealthy and elegant minority. 
Now the Grands Magasins may go with their own developments 
to the public direct, and cater for them from head to foot.’ And 
so long as elasticity is compassed by the purchase of lighter stock 
and shorter quantities, mobility of taste is to the purveyor as 
desirable as mobility of the price of stock to the broker and jobber. 
This has been rendered patent to the laity by the census of the 
retail drapery trade effected during the last two winters by the 
weekly organ, The Wholesale Draper, in which the absence of a 
more or less radical change in the shape of mantle or dress is very 
generally reported as of disastrous effect.‘ 

As affected by fashion the interests of the wage-earner are 
solidaire with those of the employer in so far as the former is an 
adaptable machine. Rigidity, whether through bad generalship, 
over-specialised skill, want of technical versatility, or any acci- 
dents of combination, is fraught with intimate peril for rank and 
file. The vicissitudes of Spitalfields and Coventry silk-weavers 
are historical, and the latter; inadequate to take to cycle-making, 
fell into destitution or emigrated.* Nevertheless fashion was only 
one factor in these fluctuations. It was more responsible for dis- 
tress occasioned by the decay of the Irish cottage industry of hand- 
embroidered muslin.® Versatility, on the other hand, appears in 
the habit of St. Etienne men, as reported by M. de Lanessan, of 
getting taken on in other local industries when the ribbon-trade 
isslack. Interesting insight into the effects of fashion on woman’s 
work in the East of London, e.g., in ostrich feather trimming,’ 
other trimmings, such as fringe,® fur-sewing, and artificial flower- 


! Ann. Register, 1765. 2 y. Vol. X. Mode. 

3 Cf. J. Lessing, Der Modeteufel, of the pushing in this way of Miilhausen 
printed cottons at Paris, 

4 To this interest is due the intermittent revival of the argument that fashion is 
good for trade, witnessed in last winter’s press, and prominently urged at many an 
earlier date, e.g., Magasin des Modes nouvelles, November, 1786. 

®* Mr, Shufflebotham, of Coventry, informs me that some found employment in the 
elastic web trade. 

® Journ, Statist. Soc, xxiv., 515-17. 

7 ‘Changes in fashion have thrown the feather-curlers out of work or reduced 
them to work on half time.’ P. 444. , 

5 ‘Fringe is out of fashion, and fringe-makers suffer accordingly, if they have 
no alternative occupation.’ P. 417, also pp. 423, 454. 

No. 11.—vou. Ul 
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making, is afforded by Miss Collet’s contribution to Life and 
Labour in London, vol. i. Sudden cessation of employment is 
not alone disastrous; a slowly waning taste may involve degra- 
datioy in skill and wages. 

he worker whose skill is, or borders on, that of artistic 
handicraft is affected by fashion in proportion as he ministers to 
« want which is substantially inconstant.. A skilled West End 
tailoress will profit by every new departure, adapting her skill 
better than the old Limburg tailors. The Christmas card painter, 
on the other hand, has suffered severely. 

Instances might no doubt be multiplied ad infinitum. I have 
attempted only a brief economic digest of avery wide subject ; 
and, mindful of Bacon’s exhortation, that ‘it is not good to look 
too long upon these turning wheels of vicissitudes, lest we become 
giddy,’ desist. © 

CAROLINE A. FOLEY 





THE SUSPENDED RUPEE AND THE POLICY OF 
CONTRACTION 


‘ Jactabatur enim temporibus illis nummus sic ut nemo scire posset quid 
haberet.’—CicERo, 


A coup @état emanating from the region of Downing Street 
is a rarity for modern days, and opens a novel view of the auto- 
cratic things that may be done by a democracy of monarchical 
descent. Grave authorities have been wont to deny that such 
things were possible. It seemed incredible that an immemorial 
practice of minting coin, a right of primary dignity, should be 


abrogated by mere fiat of the Crown. But these authorities were 
inistaken. Elder precedents of Seigniorial power in these matters 
held sway: the maxim Jus cudendi haeret in ossibus principum 
commended itself to a Liberal Ministry, however strongly 
attached to representative institutions; these princes opining, 
as did the Athenian, that it is a rightful ‘part of the economy 
of a king to know when to raise, and when to lower, the value of 
money.’ 

So they proceeded, through instructions of which the Indian 
Coinage Act of June 26, 1893, is the outcome, to raise the coin, 
and to lower the uncoined treasure of the Asiatic subjects of 
Her Majesty, by closing the Indian Mints to all minting at 
request of depositors, and at the same time using administrative 
discretion to omit further mintage on Government account. 
Withdrawing from the material of Indian money a demand un- 
limited except in so far as it is localised, they throw upon a 
limited stock of existing com a demand which in normal 
conditions would have been spread over a widening area, the 
object being to raise the value of that stock relatively to gold 
through its Scarcity, and with the expectation of bringing about 
a general fall of prices in India. 

In order adequately to appreciate the quality of this Seigni- 
orial policy, we should bring it into direct comparison* with the 

112 
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salient principle of the law it has displaced. That law was an: 
application to India of a theory touching the right and duty of 
the State, a subtle theory, well fitted to become an article of 
economic faith. The Indian law was, as it were, a companion 
of the law for England, the former dating from 1835, the latter 
from 1816, but both being the subject of codifying or reaffirming 
Acts adopted in 1870, a time of special activity in reference to 
monetary policy, when the learned in such matters were every- 
where under the charm of the first cecumenical Conference about 
Money, which had met in Paris in 1867. 

This all-controlling principle, theory, or doctrine, is that of 
the Single Standard, in the modern sense, which is, I think, well 
defined as the Single Local Legal Tender. 

Under these Coinage Acts there must be no gold legal tender 
in India, and no silver full legal tender in England. There must 
be only silver in India, only gold in England. Thus England 
and India were to be treated as if they were not under one 
Government, but were distinct countries having no connection. 
Each was to have its local ‘standard measure of value and legal 
tender for payment,’ to use the language of the statute of 1816. 
But no level of equivalence was to be open from one system 
to the other. There is no hint of an arrangement for Parity of 
Sovereign and Rupee. Thus the statutes are, so ta speak, anti- 
parity statutes. 

30th the ruling country and its great dependency were, how- 
ever, to enjoy the benefits of reforms adopted by Parliament in 
the past: the freedom of the bullion-owner to command the 
services of the mint in coining, a right dating from 1666, and 
the integrity of the coinage, as a great monetary reformer of 
the last century established it, that is to say, the fixity of 
relation between nominal and metallic value. But, stable parity, 
a crowning reform of all, was not only not secured, but was 
excluded. Each ‘standard’ was free to fluctuate relatively to 
the other. It seems a prodigy of oversight. Minds that. would 
have recoiled in holy horror from a break of parity between 
London and Glasgow, were ignoring the very idea of parity 
between London and Calcutta. 

How account for this remarkable breach of continuity ? 

Let us approach the phenomenon more closely, and consider 
what it was that man was doing relatively to these peculiar 
commodities, gold and silver. The shining elements bear their 
part no longer in a primitive state of nature, where, as in the 
land of the Cyclops, all things are left to themselves: they 
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-are elevated and maintained by man in an artificial position as 
his money ; for artificial that position is, and always has been, 
however natural it may have been for man to raise them to it. 
And the need which impelled him to do this is a need best 
satisfied by objects whose desirability to man shall be constant 
and universal within the range of their use; wherein, it will be 
seen, is contained the idea of Parity of Moneys. But it was by 
national laws—that is to say, by local laws, relatively to other 
nations—that this position was conferred, and so it was from one 
national point of view, a local point of view, that the subject was 
regarded by the citizen. The world-wide field was outside of 
each jurisdiction. Only a corner of it was seen. Indeed so little 
of it has been embraced in one view that even to-day there may 
be novelty for many minds in this statement I am making. 

Moreover, there was a certain fashion of thought which en- 
couraged the thinker to keep his mind at home, and cherish 
the local point of view, not interfering with what to a short 
sight might seem a ‘natural course of events,’ that is to say 
with a course of events whose origin was beyond his vision. 

This fashion is not yet obsolete. To one familiar with the 
generally beneficent career of the anti-interference or laisser- 
faire idea this will appear one of its strangest and most un- 
fortunate misapplications. There are men to-day who assume 
to try systems of money, which are in their nature artificial, by 
the test of non-interference ; who, however, find it ‘ natural’ to 
interfere to the utmost extent in certain ways. These are they 
who find the single standard ‘ natural’ and the double standard 
‘artificial.’ They are not alone in being enmeshed in word- 
fallacies from which, by the way, the kindred metallisms ‘mono’ 
and ‘bi’ are hardly adapted to free them. And no brain is proof 
against word-fallacies ; assailing it as they do from within, being 
themselves the instruments of cerebration, they wear their way 
as the water-drop hollows the stone. 

And so it became ‘ orthodox’ to prize alone the local point of 
view, and make the Single Local Legal Tender an article of 
economic faith, as the Standard ! 

The chief danger of the word ‘ standard’ lay in its seductive 
connotations on the physical side. The unpractical theorizing 
about money that has brought our generation to its present 
confusion is explained by sympathy with the physical ‘ standards,’ 
the attraction of their constancy which, as we have seen, is of 
all others the desideratum for a money unit. How could busy 
men be expected painfully to study the dismal working of the law 
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of supply and demand on money and its material, when the lotos- 
fruit of idleness was at hand; namely the easy application to 
money of the analogy of physical units? They had but to 
relegate the pound sterling, as it were, to a glass-case of the 
imagination side by side with the standard pound troy; and 
their work seemed done; and they could turn to other dreams, 
‘on the hills like gods together, careless of mankind.’ If there 
was an Olympus of this sort in Westminster nothing could be 
more natural. Such was the simple learning of the days when 
as in youth the world was unconscious of itself, and ignored as a 
normal gift of nature that boon of Stable Parity of Silver and 
Gold which was in fact a marvel of human institution. 

And so the leading commercial empire of the world ap- 
portioned its broad fields of monetary law between the two 
historic money metals—upon the theory of having only one !—of 
an anti-dual duality, a double house meant to be divided against 
itself. It was like putting two ships under the same sail, or 
riding two horses at a time, or driving a span without harness. 
3ut the unpracticality of this system was veiled. It might really 
seem that the two precious chemical elements were guided by an 
angelus rector (as the planets seemed to be to the early astrono- 
mers), so that without human guidance they could execute the 
high law-made offices ordained for them in Westminster. 

So long as the mints were open to both metals in other 
countries commanding quantities sufficient to maintain their 
equilibrium, all seemed to be well; for there was _ stable 
parity between sovereign and rupee despite these anti-parity 
laws of the Power that coined them. It was the law of other 
countries and, in effect, the law which maintained the mint 
at Paris that made monetary peace for British and Indian 
business relations. But the fact was not understood. 

Many people do not yet understand it. Indeed the original 
ideal theory still survives in certain quarters. It is the London 
Times of Aug. 4, 1893, that says ‘One country should adhere to 
one standard metal, each one for himself to settle which metal it 
shall be.’ In this case, however, it was a single country that 
gave one standard metal to itself and the other standard metal 
to a subject country, and built no bridge of valuation between the 
two halves of its empire. Moreover this principle was not con- 
sistently applied. The gold government of the silver country 
did not adhere to its one standard metal. It contracted Indian 
debts in English money; the land of the white metal must pay 
in yellow metal. By this path came Nemesis. And Nemesis is 
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still at work, with special vigour in 1893, and no man sees the 
end. For the opening scenes of expiation it was not long to 
wait. They came in 1873. 

In 1873 the Single Local Legal Tender idea came into the 
ascendant on a world-wide scale and in its dangerous form, the 
doctrine of the ruling country—the yellow English doctrine, not 
the white Indian doctrine. Exile from Europe was to be the lot 
of the white metal, for the gold idea had permeated Germany, 
and, in the flush of victory over France, acts of yellow monetisa- 
tion and of white demonetisation were passed: a double attack 
on the white metal, that put an embargo on its free coinage in 
all the West. 

Thus the beneficent machinery that had made smooth 
sailing for the yellow money and the white was first checked 
(1873), and then stopped. The world has been largely occupied: 
since then in receiving punishment for the great error. Re- 
medial measures were set on foot, but they were not carried to 
success. The Congress of the United States took steps to move 
the nations to restore stable parity of the two halves of money by 
concurrent remonetisation of silver. In 1881 France was ready 
if England would co-operate. Recognising the aim as a sound 
one England would do something, but not enough. This was 
fatal ; she would not do enough to satisfy France, and, without 
France, no other great Power would undertake the work. Thus 
the fault still lay at the door of Downing Street. It is still 
there. 

The coup @état of June 26th is now called a ‘ necessity’ in 
many state-papers, speeches and articles, and the fact is sometimes 
ignored that this necessity was an artificial product. It was a 
necessity created in Downing Street. And it was made against 
all Indian protest. Successive Governments of India desired 
parity of sovereign and rupee to come in the normal and 
healthful way by parity of silver and gold, with blessings instead 
of burdens in its train. Repeatedly since an early day in the 
discussion the India House had so informed the Treasury. The 
present struggle for parity of sovereign and rupee was in India 
regarded as forced by the refusal of the Treasury to join other 
Powers in general remonetisation of silver, which could alone 
guarantee stability to both sovereign and rupee. In short the 
Indian Government asked for monetary peace. It was the 
Treasury that chose war. ; 

Thus the Single Local Legal Tender doctrine is in its later 
development a principle of subversion; it is in no-sense that 
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harmless creed of earlier days set forth in the citation from the 
Times, it is sponsor for a disturbance of the business of the 
world, for war against security of trade and investment. This 
bent toward self-mutilation we have sought to explain by the 
flaws and warp and bias of faulty education. It is dogma that. 
directs policy: an insensibility to the true nature of money and 
to the merits and method of Parity of Moneys. 

If we seek further to pry into the mind of the devotee of the 
dogma, we shall find that as for the parity of sovereigns and 
bank notes his science has veiled it under the name of con- 
vertibility, while the parity of five-pound notes and fifty-pound 
notes appears to be in the order of nature; to the parity of 
pence, shillings, and sovereigns he is so accustomed that he does 
not inquire into its cause, while international parities are often 
grouped in dim distance under the name of exchange; veiled 
and remote as that two-shilling rupee of the golden days before 
1873. Those parities seem somehow to belong to the fold of 
good doctrine in his sight. Only the Parity of Silver and Gold 
remains outside the pale of his vision. As if the law of supply 
and demand were invalid beyond the frontier ! 

Is there any means by which its merits and method can be 
brought within his view? There are certainly instances in 
monetary history where governments after turning into the wrong 
path have recovered the right one. Perhaps Ovid’s line— 


Aera dabant olim, melius nune omen in auro est— 


will suggest that a monetary fashion may be made transitory in 
modern times as it proved in ancient Rome. 

We turn to interrogate the rupee—the disengaged, the un- 
attached rupee—where it floats suspended like the Coffin of 
Mahomet in the legend. 

What does it mean? It means nothing less than a Struggle 
for Parity. That is the aim, an aim not yet attained—stable parity 
between rupee and sovereign. The merits of parity are thus at last 
attracting most serious attention. How about its methods? It 
is at best but a rickety parity that is sought, for it is not to be 
equality between the metals, but between white coin and yellow 
metal, obtained by a blew at the material of India’s chief treasure. 
Downing Street has excommunicated that material as metal, and 
the rupee sways about unattached or not closely attached to any 
other money, an imperial token made of an ostracised metal, a 
phenomenon the world has never seen before. But it is also 
phenomenal testimony to the importance of Parity. 
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This state of things is sometimes with unconscious humour 
described as the Gold Standard—described even in state papers, 
in speeches, and in articles. The fact speaks volumes. Strange 
to say it has not occurred to any one, so far as I am informed, to 
look at the two-shilling rupee of old days through these gold- 
glassed spectacles. And yet the would-be sixteen penny rupee 
is but an aspiration for the days of the twenty-four penny rupee, 
when the foreign law of dual mintage and legal tender supplied 
the harness of parity which was left out of the English laws for 
the two legal tenders in separate stalls. 

Of the gravity of the task of holding the rupee at a fixed rate to 
the sovereign, it is hardly necessary to speak here. If success ever 
be reached it can only be at the cost of continuous sacrifice, of 
which the ruling country will take its share. And when all is 
said and done the sum-total is a greater sacrifice for a less result 
than was embodied in that desired co-operation of the English 
Government with other Powers, which India repeatedly urged on 
English opinion. As for the anti-parity dogma on which the 
monetary system and policy of the Empire were based, it would 
seem that that has gone by the board. 

Can not this partial retreat and reversal work full revision in 
public opinion? Surely it should do so, if this great experiment 
—for as such, many of its authors themselves recognise it—can 
only be well studied as an object-lesson of the merits and methods 
of parity. 

In that event it will be discovered that the general Restoration 
of Silver will not be Moloch come again. The greatest of islands 
need not groan because of a few more silver bricks or a few less 
erroneous dogmas. With the courage thus inspired men will look 
abroad and realise that the alleged inundation from over-fertile 
silver mines is an illusion, and that a settlement of the world’s 
money is so priceless a boon for the nations that there is little 
danger of their quarrelling with it after they shall possess it. 

Meantime, the effect the business world is now dealing with 
is Contraction. The closing of Indian mints was notice of an 
ultimate call on the world’s gold stocks, and of a fall of prices in 
India; and it tends at once to strike down relatively to gold 
all property in or based on silver. At old rates about half the 
metallic money of the world is silver. 

I wish to dwell on the word ‘ Contraction’ because of its 
salutary contrast with the misleading connotations of the phrase 
‘scarcity of gold.’ While the familiar idea of shrinkage enters 
into it, yet there are upward shocks as well as dowuward, and 
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instability made permanent should come into comparison with 
such homely truths as that confidence is the life of business, or 
be confronted with the need of stability for money, as the founda- 
tion on which investment is built, and of safety for the paths in 
which enterprise should go forth to its work. 

Perhaps it will clear up the outlook for some minds to imagine 
a long period of contraction of the crust of the earth, a series of 
seismic disturbances in continents, islands and seas. 

However extreme the simile, there is analogy here to what has 
occurred, and is occurring, and will occur in the future—unless 
the course of demonetisation be reversed. In estimating the 
damage, allowance should be made for that policy of concealing 
the wounded which obtains in a business community just as in 
the region of an émeute in Paris. It is well further to note a 
protest facing the remark that at the height of a panic or 
depression there is quite as much so-called ‘ real wealth’ as there 
was ‘before. This is the merely material point of view, which 
ignores the springs-of production, leaving obscure that plexus of 
interdependent thoughts in many minds whose harmonious work- 
ing from forecast to forecast is an efficient cause of prosperity. 


The issue which the suspense of the rupee brings before 
London City, its clients and advisers, is— Whether it is really true, 
as the doctors have asserted, that money is a purely local affair ; 
and the investigation is to proceed in presence of a perspective 
of Contraction such as the world has never known before. 

Dana Horton 





REVIEWS 


National Life and Character. 3y CHARLES H. PEARSON. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1893.) 


Tuts is a singularly interesting but depressing book. Mr. Pearson 
himself describes it as a ‘forecast’; and the remarks contained 
in his introductory chapter show that he is sensible of the risk of 
deception which proverbially attends on prophecy. And yet, if his 
main contention be allowed—which seems to be founded on fact 
rather than inference—it is difficult, though it may be possible, to 
resist the drift of his conclusions. In any case the speculations 
on the future of society of an able and well-informed writer, who has 
enjoyed the exceptional advantage of adding to an early training in 
the academic learning of an old country like England an intimate 
acquaintance with the vigorous political life, and the new problems 
which confront civilisation, in perhaps the most energetic of English 
colonies, must be allowed to rest on the broad basis of a diversified 
experience. We cannot be surprised that a book, in which so fascinat- 
ing a topic is handled so dexterously, has attracted considerable 
attention in very various quarters. This general interest is evidence, 
if evidence were wanting, that Mr. Pearson’s volume is not addressed 
primarily or solely to economists. But his main thesis, and many of 
his chief deductions, are economic in character, and some notice of its 
contents will not be out of place in the pages of this Journal. 

Mr. Pearson’s aim is to determine the trend of events with especial 
reference to their influence on character. He starts from the position 
that the limits of expansion of the white races are now known with 
tolerable accuracy and can be definitely laid down. As these limits 
close in, the pressure will increase in the civilised homes of the white 
populations. A vent for enterprise and adventure will be no longer 
open, and the spirit of energy and independence will in consequence 
decline. More and more reliance will be placed on the power and 
authority of the State as a remedial agent for the malaise which will 
infect society, and the serious difficulties which will have to be faced. 
Large armies, large towns and large debts promise to he some of the 
most characteristic features of this future order, and they are likely 
to be attended by considerable drawbacks, and perhaps by some com- 
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pensating advantages. As the State grows in importance and influence 
the smaller organisations will decline. The power of the Church will 
wane, the family, as a close corporation with its intimate, indissoluble 
ties of affection between husband and wife, and parents and children, 
and master and servant, will decay, and the individual himself will 
wither. There may be more diffused contentment in such a society, 
and, if population become, as is probable, stationary, the average 
level of comfort may be higher than it is at present, while some of the 
most crying evils of to-day may be successfully removed or mitigated. 
But the general atmosphere will be depressing to enterprise and to 
originality, and the average type of character will become duller and 
less alert. The unrelieved monotony of the plain will take the place 
of the picturesque scenery of alternating upland and lowland. 

Such is the outline of Mr. Pearson’s predictions, and the prevailing 
tints of the picture are sombre. The shadow may indeed require 
greater relief in some parts of the canvas than he is disposed to give, 
but he is able to show that many of the distinctive traits are actually 
drawn from the life, and are not the brilliant but fanciful products of 
a vivid imagination. Throughout his book he endeavours to prove 
that the forces he is exhibiting are in partial operation, and that 
he is only bringing within the line of vision the continuation of what 
is even now visible. The rapid peopling of the quarters of the globe 
which are* habitable by the white races; the increasing pressure 
of population in what are known as the civilised countries; the 
tendency to invoke the interference of the State, both among the 
older nations of the world, and among English colonists, imbued 
with traditions of individual liberty, and freed from the peculiarly 
harassing problems of advanced societies; the steady influx into 
large cities, which is as characteristic of Victoria and New South 
Wales, as it is of the stationary people of France and the growing 
population of England ; the persistence, and recent increase, of military 
armaments (as necessary, it would seem, to blacks and to yellows as 
to whites, but forming a sad disillusionment of the dreams of peace, 
which were entertained some years ago); the ominous growth of public 
indebtedness, which may outstrip the power, and not merely the 
wish, to fulfil obligations—are facts which it is not easy, or perhaps 
possible, to successfully dispute. They may indeed admit of differing 
interpretations, and may not perhaps support the weight of all the 
conclusions which Mr. Pearson seems disposed to rest upon them. 
But in their own place and degree they are significant facts, and a con- 
siderable body of evidence can be adduced to establish them. A greater 
measure of doubt may, perhaps, be felt about the decay of originality 
in literature, in art, and even in science, in the older countries than Mr, 
Pearson is inclined to allow. Here he seems to generalise too rapidly 
from appearances which may be superficial or may pass away. Nor are 
his arguments on the relaxation of the family bond, and the waning 
influence of religion, stated so guardedly as the sober reasoner might 
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desire ; but even here the evidence, which he brings forward, cannot be 
lightly or summarily dismissed. 

The chapter, however, which is perhaps of greatest interest for the 
economist, is that on which Mr. Pearson makes his book hinge ; and 
here at any rate he has entrenched himself within a solid barrier 
of curious and abundant fact. He examines the different quarters of 
the globe in turn, and attempts to gauge the possibilities of their 
habitation by the white races. It is true, he argues, that the red man 
has disappeared in Canada and the United States, and that in other 
parts of the globe native races, which were never numerically strong, 
and proved unable to settle down to steady industry, have given way 
before the inroads of European settlers with their strange manners and 
destructive diseases. But no such fate can be prognosticated of the 
Chinaman or the Hindoo. A consideration of the circumstances of the 
world shows that the ‘ possible outlets not yet used for the surplus 
population of Europe’ are Central Asia, the Malay Archipelago, and 
Africa. But the history of the Cape and the neighbouring districts is 
significant in its bearing on the problem, and is by no means hopeful: 
The original settlers were in many cases picked men, the Dutch 
occupation was effected so long ago as two hundred years, the 
natives were weak races, not very fitted to be slaves; and yet a 
proportion of coloured population of two in three has been main- 
tained, while in the neighbouring Natal, in 1891, fifty years after its 
first settlement, there were only 36,000 Europeans out of 481,000 
settlers. And so in a quarter of Africa, where European influences 
may be said to be at their strongest, so disappointing a result is 
reached. The lower races increase with the introduction of peace and 
order, and the higher races become averse to any labour save of the 
higher kinds. In the light of these facts the promise held out by 
Central Africa as an area for the expansion of the white races must be 
reduced in scale. Nor do the cases of the Malay Archipelago, or of 
Central Asia, alter this conclusion. ‘The higher civilised races of the 
world are not likely to wrest any large tracts of territory from half-civil- 
ised or savage peoples.’ The United States and Canada will probably 
increase in population ; France and Italy may Europeanise Algeria, 
Tunis, and Tripoli, and even Morocco may be occupied ; the Turk may 
be expelled from Europe, if not from Asia Minor; Russia may con- 
tribute an extensive immigration to Western Turkestan ; the English 
settlers may so far reinforce the whites at the Cape as to maintain their 
predominance ; and Australians may preserve the northern part of their 
continent from any overwhelming influx of Chinamen or Hindoo 
coolies. But, to counterbalance these small ‘triumphs,’ there is 
likely to be a disproportionate growth of the yellow and _ black 
races. China seems destined to expand, and so may India, while in 
Central and Southern America, even if the native Indian be, as some 
contend, a declining race, and not, as others maintain, one with a 
future before it, it is the half-caste, the negro, and possibly the 
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Chinamen or the coolies, and not the Europeans, who will people the 
country. The negro problem in the southern states of the Union 
becomes yearly one of increasing, instead, as it was once believed and 
hoped, of diminishing importance. And so Mr, Pearson, summing up 
the results of his review, remarks that the conclusion ‘seems to be 
that by far the most fertile parts of the earth, and which either are or 
are bound to be the most populous, cannot possibly be the homes of 
what it is convenient to call the Aryan race, or indeed of any higher 
race whatsoever.’ It is ‘ difficult to doubt that the black and yellow 
belt, which always encircles the globe between the tropics, will extend 
its area and deepen its colour with time.’ The white man may be 
there for a while as conqueror or organiser, employing native labour, 
but he will only remain ultimately on condition of assimilating himself 
to the inferior race. And, by carrying our engineering skill and 
scientific knowledge to these backward peoples, we are—such is the 
irony of fate—helping them to hasten this result. 

We have dwelt at some length on this chapter of Mr. Pearson’s 
work owing to its importance from an economic point of view. We 
do not ourselves see how the general argument, which it propounds, is 
to be successfully met. And yet, if so much as this be granted, the 
main thesis, which Mr. Pearson seeks to establish, would be allowed. 
We think indeed that more doubt may be thrown on the sequence, or 
likelihood, of some of the conclusions he has deduced therefrom. But, 
taken alone, this chapter affords sufficient warrant for no little measure 
of pessimism, for there can be no doubt that a vent for energy and 
enterprise now open will to a great extent be closed with the removal 
of the possibility of emigration to a new world, and that, unless 
population relax its rate of increase at home, certain problems will 
press with greater weight on the shoulders of the people, while, if 
this change takes place, its effect may be numbing to character. 
This may lead to reliance on the power of the State, or it may 
not. Evidence quoted by Mr. Pearson seems to point in such a 
direction, but it is difficult to ascertain the precise interpretation which 
should be given to it. Of the tendency to large towns and armies 
and debts, at present the evidence seems more conclusive. But here too 
there are forces at work which it is not easy to appraise. The dis- 
covery of some new motive power, or the fresh application of some 
motive power already in existence, may exercise an arresting influence 
on the development of towns, not perhaps to the extent which has 
sometimes been imagined, but in an appreciable degree. Nor does the 
necessity for large armies seem so demonstrable as Mr. Pearson urges, 
although, here as elsewhere, he supports his contentions by a mass of 
facts, historical and contemporary, and by some ingenious arguments. 
Yet it cannot be forgotten that the present system is of recent origin, 
and that the policy of a single man—the late Emperor Napoleon—has 
been held largely responsible for it. The habit, again, of mortgaging 
the future is undoubtedly a habit which grows on the individual or 
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nation that indulges it, and it is certainly an ominous habit; but its 
evils may, as Mr. Pearson himself allows, be somewhat exaggerated. 
In short we do not think that in this part of his work he is travelling 
on ground at all so sure as that over which he passes in his first 
chapter. But, both here and in the yet more questionable points of the 
decline of originality of thought and of religious influence, his book 
deserves the attention, which it has abundantly attracted, and is 
likely to modify opinion, where it does not succeed in carrying 


conviction. 
L. L. Price 


The A BC of the Foreign Exchanges. By GEORGE CLARE. 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1893.) 


Tus book contains within a small compass an admirable exposition 
of a difficult subject. There is indeed perhaps no subject within the 
whole range of Economics which is more difficult to master than the 
theory of the foreign exchanges. The elements of the theory can, it is 
true, be easily comprehended by an average intelligence; but the many 
complexities, the number of acting and interacting forces, which attend 
its development, are not unlikely to reduce to a state of hopeless 
bewilderment any but a clear and comprehensive mind. Mr. Clare’s 
book, however, is addressed, not so much to the subtle theorist as 
to the plain ‘man. He entitles it a ‘ practical guide,’ and in his 
preface disavows any idea of competition with Mr. Goschen’s classical 
work, There are two qualities, which would seem to be especially 
desirable in such a task as he has undertaken, and they are to some 
extent dependent on one another. The qualities are those of lucidity 
and of capacity to interest. Mr. Clare has, we think, succeeded 
in attaining a remarkable measure of both these qualities. He is as 
luminous as the nature of the subject admits, and the readers of his 
earlier Primer of the Money Market would be prepared for such a 
result. He has also produced a book, which is interesting, and his 
constant reference to actual practice may be considered responsible 
for this. Mr. Clare is intimately acquainted with the chief 
incidents of the foreign exchanges, and his book consists of the 
substance of a course of lectures delivered before the Bankers’ 
Institute. The consequence is that it will be found to furnish in an 
agreeable manner many of the details which students as well as men of 
business should know, if their theory is to be an accurate representa- 
tion of fact, and, in the full sense of the words, adequate to the 
requirements of science. Mr. Clare, while aiming in the main at 
one class, has, we believe, succeeded: in supplying the wants of 


another. 
L. L. Price 
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Précis d'Economie Politique et de Morale. Par G. DE MOLINARI. 
(Paris: Guillaumin et Cie., 1893.) 


THE double title of M. de Molinari’s manual affords an 
indication, which is confirmed by the statement contained in his 
Prefatory Note, of the chief novelty marking his treatment of his 
subject. For the most part he travels over beaten ground, and as 
he says, attempts to furnish a summary of ideas expounded in 
previous larger works. Beginning with a book on the general economy of 
nature, and reviewing the laws which govern the conduct of the 
lower species and of man, he proceeds in a second book to political 
economy, strictly so-called, and passes over the chief economic 
phenomena and laws, and then in a final book he discusses the question 
of morals in its bearing on economic progress. He declares that he 
will have succeeded in his aim, if he has shown that economic progress 
is barren when it is not accompanied by moral advance. In this book 
accordingly he traces the development of the conception of rights and 
of their corresponding duties. In the more strictly economic book the 
enunciation of a law of progression of values, according to which the 
value of a commodity or service rises or falls in geometrical progression, 
when the quantity supplied diminishes or increases in arithmetical 
progression, the emphasis laid upon the place of entreprises in the 
economy of production, and the division of capital into personnel, 
immobilier and mobilier, are among the most prominent features, but 
the general treatment is marked by the lucidity of expression and 
neatness of arrangement so characteristic of French writers. While it 
is difficult to attain, and perhaps foolish to attempt, originality in a 
manual intended for elementary students, a French writer, to whatever 
school he belongs, and on whatever subject he writes, rarely fails 
to interest his readers, and M. de Molinari betrays no lack of this 


national capacity. 
L. L. Price 


Agrarian Tenures. By the Right. Hon. G. SHAw LEFEVRE, M.P. 
London: Cassell & Co. 1893. 


Mr. SHaw Lerevre has produced at an opportune moment a work 
of no small utility. He has made, as he states on his title-page, ‘a 
survey of the laws and customs relating to the holding of land in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, and of the reforms therein during 
recent years.”” Few of his readers would have been prepared, before 
they consulted the compendium which he has here supplied, to find 
such a variety and number of legislative attempts to cope with the 
divers problems connected with agrarian matters. He describes, for in- 
stance, recent Irish legislation as constituting a series of reforms of im- 
mense magnitude and revolutionary character. But, as he also shows, 
the provisions sanctioned by the Legislature in the case of the Highland 
crofters were similar in general character, and in some of their details 
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even more revolutionary, and yet they were brought into effect without 
so much as an echo in Parliament of the agitation which accom- 
panied the several stages of Irish land law reform. Nor has the 
Legislature been meanwhile idle in England, and in the immediate future 
it promises to display yet greater activity. Agrarian reform is un- 
doubtedly among the subjects now engaging a predominant measure 
of public discussion, and is likely to occupy the close attention of 
practical statesmen of both political parties. In this, as in other cases, 
there is much to be learnt from the study of the past which may serve 
as guidance for the future ; for, as Mr. Shaw Lefevre affirms, the main 
lines of possible reform have been already laid down, and the future 
legislator can but hope to carry further what his predecessors have 
attempted. 

Mr. Lefevre’s book may fairly lay claim to the qualities of lucidity, 
of comprehensive exactitude, and, on the whole, of remarkable im- 
partiality. He has written as a student rather than a politician ; and, 
though he makes no secret of decided opinions on controverted points, 
those opinions are based on a candid examination of facts, and are 
not the product of any mere a priori prejudice. He attributes, for ex- 
ample, many of the errors of Irish land legislation, which, as he 
shows, have been since corrected in remarkable accordance with the 
views—previously expressed, but unheeded—of the Irish members, to a 
neglect to consult Irish opinion on Irish matters, and a failure on the 
part of England and Scotland to appreciate Irish customs, traditions, 
and feelings. He cordially approves of the Land Act of 1881, subject 
to these reservations, and he discovers danger for the future in 
Mr. Balfour’s Land Purchase scheme. At the time of the Land 
Act, he contends, matters had reached a crisis which called for drastic 
treatment. There were undoubted grievances on the part of the 
tenants ; and two methods of applying a remedy were open. One was 
to convert them into owners by some provision for land purchase, but 
this would require time. The other was to create a dual ownership, by 
an alteration in their legal status and rights, which might be speedily 
effected by legislative enactment. Such a dual ownership might not, 
it was true, accord with English notions, but it was in harmony with 
Irish facts. The tenants had in the majority of cases executed the 
improvements, and they had acquired by custom something of a tenant- 
right. The previous Act of 1870 had gone some way towards recog- 
nising this dual ownership; but it had left the important question of 
rent untouched. Both the Act of 1870, and that of 1881, contained 
also clauses providing for purchase, but it was not until the pass- 
ing of Lord Ashbourne’s Act and of Mr. Balfour’s later Bill that a 
decided movement was made in this direction, if we except the abortive 
measure propounded side by side with Mr. Gladstone’s first Home 
Rule Bill. Mr. Lefevre complains that Mr. Balfour’s Bill was framed 
without consulting the Irish representatives, and that this omission 
may give cause to future difficulty in collecting the payments due 
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under its provisions, and he contends that it will place the tenants, 
who come within its scope, in so favoured a position compared with 
their neighbours that an agitation for compulsory and universal 
purchase will prove to be inevitable. 

If, again, we turn from Ireland to England, we find that Mr. Lefevre’s 
political predilections have naturally left their mark on his treatment, 
but they have not, we think, prevented him from attaining a considerable 
measure of judicial fairness, He frankly recognises the merits of the 
English system, where it is seen at its best; and he is very careful to 
distinguish the peculiar circumstances of Ireland from those which 
prevail over the greater part of England and Scotland. Among the 
crofters there is, it is true, something analogous to the condition of the 
Irish cottiers, but elsewhere the landlord executes the permanent im- 
provements, the rent is not a rack-rent, and generous remissions are 
made to meet temporary emergencies, while the tenant enjoys no his- 
torical traditions of status which would justify the establishment of 
dual ownership. On the other hand legal and political influences, 
assisted by economic forces, have tended to an excessive aggregation 
of ownership and an undue consolidation of holdings, and the need 
of the times is, by general admission, some provision by which the 
labourer may be enabled to rise, and be deterred from going into the 
towns by the offer of some chance of advancement inthe country. But 
Mr. Lefevreiscareful to indicate the limits within which such legislation 
may hope to be successful. He does not think that the acquisition by 
purchase, assisted by state credit, of holdings of fifty acres or there- 
abouts is possible. In Ireland land can be bought for a smaller number 
of years’ purchase, and Imperial credit can be so used as to reduce the 
instalment due from the purchasing peasant to a point appreciably 
below the rent he was paying as tenant, whereas in England the 
position is reversed. What is to be desired is the chance of acquiring 
holdings of five acres or so, and, if these are to be of real service, they 
must be near the village. And therefore it is that compulsion is 
necessary to overcome the natural unwillingness of landlords, imbued 
with English traditions of rounding-off an estate, and alive to the con- 
ditions of disposing, if need be, of such an estate to advantage, to break 
into its solidarity for the purpose of these small holdings. Something 
might indeed be done by experiments, possibly of a compulsory nature, 
on the estates of semi-public bodies, such as colleges, and Mr. Lefevre 
quotes not a few precedents of legislation pointing in this direction ; 
while, with respect to the larger kinds of small holdings, there would, 
he thinks, be little difficulty in acquiring sufficient land to meet any 
probable demand by voluntary arrangement. But, to realise the most 
promising part of such reforms, compulsory powers are in his opinion 
indispensable. He draws the further conclusion that, in order to main- 
tain the wider distribution of land that would follow, it would be 
necessary to alter those land laws which now favour aggregation ; and 
on this point it is curious to notice how the older school of land law 
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reformers, of which Mr. Lefevre has always been a prominent member, 
is brought into contact with some of the more modern developments. 
It is true that he by no means approves of the extreme proposals of 
land nationalisers, and the arguments directed in his final chapter 
against these proposals deserve attention. It is true also, as he is 
careful to show, that the legislation effected by Lord Cairns some ten 
years ago contributed largely to the liberation of landed property from 
the fetters of settlements and the expenses of documents of transfer, 
and that these reforms, though limited in their effects by the occurrence 
of agricultural depression and the consequent depreciation of landed 
property as an object for sale, amounted to little short of a silent 
revolution. But much remains to be accomplished. The assimi- 
lation of the law of realty to that of personalty in the case of 
intestacy and the power of settlement, and the compulsory introduction 
of registration and simplification of transfer, have not yet been fully 
effected, though they have been attempted in a more or less compre- 
hensive degree. In this way Mr. Lefevre unites the later to the earlier 
movement, and imparts a new interest to a topic which has been almost 
forgotten among the multitude of fresh subjects which have recently 
attracted public notice. It is, we believe, no less important than any 
of the other questions handled in his book, and, equally with them, it 
will reward the attention alike of the student and of the practical 
inan of affairs. 
L. L. Price 


Agricultural Insurance in Organic Connection with Savings 
Banks, Land Credit, and the Commutation of Debts. By P. 
MAYET, translated by the Rev. ARTHUR Luoyp. (London: 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1893.) 


Tuts elaborate work, by a Tiibingen Doctor cf Political Science 
who holds an important position under the Government of Japan, was 
written for that government for the purpose of improving the condition 
of Japanese agriculturists. But elaborate as it is, and containing ¢ 
wealth of detail that only a German would have embodied in such a 
publication, it is described by its author as ‘‘ only a preliminary survey 
of the subject,” requiring for its completion ‘a considerable series of 
special works.’’ It has been translated into English, as well as into 
Japanese, from the original German, because, although the require- 
ments of Japan alone are dealt with in it, the author was impressed 
with the idea that in the task set him of making suggestions for the 
improvement of the Japanese farmer’s condition, he had an instance 
before him of the universal agricultural problem. Therefore he desired 
to lay before the statesmen, representatives, financiers, and political 
economists of English-speaking countries the question whether they 
were doing all that ought to be done in the way of insurance, 
savings institutions, and credit for the improvement of agriculture. 
K K 2 
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The economic system of every country in the world, he says, is at 
present one-sided, and devoted more to the improvement of manufac- 
tures and commerce than to that of agriculture. For the manufac- 
turer and the merchant, there are banks of various kinds, bonded 
warehouses, and other institutions, with manifold arrangements for 
credit, the circulation of money, and insurance, while the advantages 
of agriculturists in these respects are very much less. The goods 
of the merchant, while at sea, are insured against loss and 
injury, whereas the farmer’s crops in the field are insured against 
hail only. In respect of credit, too, as well as in facilities for the invest- 
ment of savings, the townsman is said to have great advantages over 
the countryman. Agricultural depression, it appears, has been ex- 
tremely severe in Japan, as well as in this part of the world. ‘Ten 
thousands of country people,” the author states, ‘‘ have been ruined 
during the past years, and helplessly delivered over to the blood-sucking 
usurer.” Other proofs of distress have been seen in insurrections of the 
peasantry, feuds between debtors and creditors, and petitions sent by 
great assemblies of farmers for the remission of the Land Tax, which is 
enormous in Japan, producing 43,000,000 yen out of a total of 
70,000,000 yen of State income. We cannot follow Dr. Mayet into 
all the details of his proposals for the insurance of crops on the 
mutual system, not only against special calamities such as destruction 
by hail, insects, the typhoon, inundations, or earthquakes, but also 
against failure through the unfavourable character of a bad season. 
The first requirement for agricultural insurance in Japan, he says, is 
that it should be spread over the whole country, by means of provincial 
insurance societies confederated into a national association for reinsur- 
ance. He proposes also insurance against loss from cattle disease, and 
even against loss generally, if not due to negligence. There is already 
an Agricultural Distress Fund in Japan ; but Dr. Mayet contends that 
it is not sufficient by itself. Nor is insurance alone sufficient, for there 
is also need of agricultural savings banks and credit institutions, 
which, according to the author, should be connected in mutual support 
of each other. Most important of all are his proposals for delivering 
Japanese farmers from the exactions of usurers, by means of land 
banks, similar in character to those which have been so remarkably 
successful in Germany and other parts of Europe. A further proposal 
is made for the liberation of farmers from their usurious creditors by 
means of arbitration boards, with the limitation of interest chargeable 
for the future. The whole system is worked out with great ability, and 
deserves careful study. Probably most statesmen and economists who 
read the book before us will come to the conclusion that there is too 
much of State organisation and management in the projected system 
to be suitable for their respective countries, however well fitted it may 
be for Japan. 


WILLIAM E. Berar 
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A History of the Theories of Production and Distribution in 
English Political Economy, from 1776 to 1848. By Epwin 
CANNAN. (London: Percival, 1893.) 


Mr. Cannan’s book is a noteworthy one ; it marks a new departure 
in the study of the classical English economists. Other authors have 
been accustomed to take for granted that the current economic doctrine 
of their own day was of permanent importance in the form in which 
they were accustomed to express it ; the problem which they constantly 
had before them in regard to any previous writer was that of detecting 
his precise degree of approximation to the doctrines of their own day. 
They had not advanced beyond the standpoint of the University Ex- 
tension student who asks, ‘ Would you kindly tell me which chapters 
of the Wealth of Nations are of practical importance in the. present 
day?’ This is an obvious defect in Macculloch’s elaborate Literature : 
he was interested in this writer or that, and regarded them of import- 
ance according as he could detect signs of any leanings towards laissez- 
faire. Even Dr. Ingram, who is so fully alive to the relativity of 
economic doctrine, has not succeeded in avoiding reference to some 
arbitrary standard in his criticism of eighteenth century writers ; there 
is always a temptation to consider how far what they had to say holds 
good for our time, instead of examining how far and why it was 
of real importance when it was written. 

If Mr. Cannan has any prejudice in favour of some existing school 
of economic opinion he does not allow it to obtrude itself or to in- 
fluence his judgment. He tries to make out what each writer had to 
say ; he indicates the sources from which each opinion was derived. 
He never yields to the temptation to read his own opinions into the 
writings of Adam Smith; nor does he indulge in speculations as to 
what Ricardo would have said about rent if he had lived in the present 
day. In fact he has no case to prove, he has not the biographer’s 
passion for showing that the subject of his essay was a very wise and 
far-seeing man ; nor is he concerned to bolster up his personal opinions 
by trying to find fictitious authority for them. He is content to try 
to be an honest literary critic, and the attempt marks a new departure 
in English economic literature. 

His book presents many features: that distinguish it from other 
histories of economic doctrine ; in Mr. Cannan’s view it is important 
to settle the text of the authors he discusses, and to note varia- 
tions between different editions. This is hard work, and the editors 
of Adam Smith have not attempted it. It is no small part of 
the merit of Mr. Cannan’s book that he has set a high standard o 
accuracy in quotation, and that he has given due importance to 
the first essential for the critical study of the authors about whom 
he writes. 

Another great merit of the work lies in the way in which Mr. 
Cannan traces the influence on successive writers of the actual cireum- 
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stances of their own time. ‘The early nineteenth century English 
economists deduced their doctrines, not from the study of the works of 
their predecessors, but from the actual experience of England during 
the war’ (p. 148). ‘ Ricardo’s ruling interests were no less practical 
than those of Malthus (p. 388). ‘The minor lights of the Ricardian 
period were likewise for the most part pamphleteers and reviewers, who 
wrote because they were interested in the politics of the day ’ (p. 388.) 
All this is admirable ; but it is a little surprising that Mr. Cannan should 
take a different line in writing of Adam Smith, and describe the Wealth 
of Nations as in the main ‘a scientific and not a practical treatise ’ (p. 
383). The grounds of this opinion are not fully stated; it seems to 
depend on a theory of the composition of the Wealth of Nations, which is 
indicated more than once, but not fully worked out. Under the circum- 
stances it would be premature to attempt to criticise this theory or the 
remarks on Adam Smith which depend upon it. Mr. Cannan accentu- 
ates the physiocratic influence on certain parts of the Wealth of Nations, 
and is inclined to find fault with the general plan of the work: if he 
regarded it as a treatise written in a practical interest there would be 
less ground for some of these criticisms. This may serve to illustrate 
a defect in Mr. Cannan’s manner of writing; he is not a sympathetic 
critic ; sometimes his remarks sound a little captious, and he does not 
seem in every case to have set himself to appreciate the strong points 
in the various writers whom he examines so carefully. 

W. CuNNINGHAM 


The Old English Manor. By Cuartes M. AnDREws. Johns 
Hopkins University Studies. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1892.) 


Mr. AnDREwS has collected a great deal of information on the 
early English manor, and is able to treat the subject with very 
considerable detail. Apart from the introduction, which occupies 
more than a quarter of the book, he has divided it into six chapters: 
the Lands of the Manor, the Lord and the Tenantry, the Landless, 
Followers and Slaves, the Special Workers, the Yearly Routine of 
Work, the Farm and House Utensils and Recreations. The intro- 
duction is devoted +o a discussion and comparison of various views 
which have been held on the questions connected with the origin of 
the English manor. The author’s own view, for which in the absence 
of any definite proof he claims some probability, is that one source of 
the seigniorial element which, he believes, existed from the beginning, 
is to be found in the composite organisation of the subtribal group 
consisting of a body, not of voluntarily associated freemen, but of 
related tribesmen united under a chief whose office would be probably 
hereditary. His power would tend to increase with the military 
nature of the conquest, and on settlement he would receive a larger 
share of the land, booty, and slaves, and might ultimately, under 
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pressure of circumstances, become a lord of the manor. Another 
source would of course be found in grants of lands and jurisdictions 
from the king, and the tribal element might in some cases be supplied 
by Celtic communities falling within such grants, or incorporated with 
other agricultural groups, or by the formation of such groups by slow 
accretion round an estate newly granted from the waste. Mr. Andrews 
lays stress on the fact that no singleness of origin can be looked for 
in the Anglo-Saxon manor. He believes, however, that the Roman 
influence only came later through the Church. In the chapter on the 
tenantry he identifies the genedtas with the gebtiras as the original 
members of the agricultural communities. The cotsetlas were probably 
of later origin ; they would become necessary as new land was brought 
into cultivation. Unlike the gebiras they paid no gafol, and their 
holdings ‘formed no organic part of the peculiar field system.’ The 
bulk of the tenants were originally free, capable of political and legal 
recognition though economically dependent, but the development of 
their predial subjection and of the jurisdictional supremacy of the 
lord would tend ultimately to bring about their political disability 
also. 

Mr. Andrews has not any new documents to bring forward, and 
has not much to add to the main outlines of manorial life which Mr. 
Seebohm and other writers have made familiar, but he has collected 
some interesting detail, chiefly from the Rectitudines and the manual 
known as the Gerefa, and his book is well put together. In dealing 
with questions which are still a matter of controversy he is careful to 
give the opinions of leading writers often with a suggestive criticism. 
His book should prove useful to students who wish to increase their 
knowledge of this side of Anglo-Saxon economic life. 

Hitpa STEVENSON 


Carl Friedrichs von Baden brieflicher Verkehr mit Mirabeau 
und Du Pont. Herausgegeben von der badischen _histori- 
schen Commission. Bearbeitet und eingeleitet durch einen 
Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte der ersten franzésischen Revolu- 
tion und der Physiokratie von CARL KyiEs. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Pp. 446, 398. (Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1892.) 


Memorrs have been defined by a somewhat spiteful aphorism to be 
‘the backstairs of history.’ Beyond doubt it is well that the history 
of economic theory should be primarily acquired by direct study of 
the great writers ; but this stage once passed the memoirs of the chief 
economists, their lives and letters, are ‘ backstairs’ by which the hard- 
working specialist must inevitably go. 

Of all periods in the development of economic science, the physio- 
cratic is easily the richest in personal interest. The lives of its leading 
figures—the sober and profound Quesnay, the fiery Marquis of Mira- 
beau, the amiable Du Pont de Nemours—are veritable romances. 
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And beyond their published books lie a whole host of activities, their 
innumerable letters, their unpublished manuscripts, their journalism, 
their politics, their relations with Turgot, Tucker, and others, and 
those Tuesday meetings at Mirabeau’s house (a sort of Economic 
Club) which he has described as le foyer de la doctrine and the 
source of the name Economistes. 

The volumes before us, containing the correspondence of Carl 
Frederick of Baden with Mirabeau and Du Pont, add little that is 
new to the previously existing body of physiocratic doctrine. They 
are, nevertheless, full of interest andinstruction. They afford welcome 
glimpses of Quesnay and of Turgot, and much insight into the intimate 
relations of the physiocratic ‘ sect’ and into their practical aims. The 
key-note of the correspondence is struck by the opening letter addressed 
by Carl Frederick to Mirabeau (22nd September, 1769). ‘As a man,’ 
he begins, ‘I have a right to claim your friendship, as well as the duty 
to deserve it by being useful to my fellows,’ a delicate reference to 
Mirabeau’s well-known title of l’ami des hommes upon which a bitter 
gibe has sought to fasten the addition of l’ennemi de son fils. The 
Margrave, without being personally acquainted with Mirabeau, writes 
to seek his counsel. God had brought him into the world to govern a 
country whose climate and soil held out the prospect of a good return 
to industry when the necessary capital was applied to the land. But 
from time immemorial the land had when handed down been subdivided 
into as many portions as there were heirs. There were now no large 
owners and practically no tenant farmers; and the produit net of the 
country was small, and taxes were hard to collect. What advice would 
Mirabeau, as an economic expert, offer? Should there *be a new law 
of succession to substitute for the compulsory partition of land a 
money payment by one heir to the others? And how could the 
produit net be made the basis of taxation in a simple and practical 
form? Answers to these questions would contribute to ‘spread 
the light of economic science by showing that it is applicable to 
all cases and all circumstances.’ Mirabeau deprecates new legisla- 
tion. ‘ You have not the right,’ he says, ‘to make such a law;’ and 
piquantly refers him upon the second point to his Théorie de l’Impét, 
for the publication of which his own sovereign had cast him into prison. 
The correspondence thus begun ripened into friendship and continued 
to the time of Mirabeau’s death, twenty years later. Personal visits 
were exchanged as well as books and letters, and Carl Frederick 
consented to become the guardian of manuscripts which Mirabeau 
might leave behind him. 

The correspondence between Du Pont and Carl Frederick is more 
discursive in character than the doctrinal economic letters of Mirabeau, 
and deals with economics; politics; official, personal, and private affairs ; 
the edition of Carl Frederick's Abrégé de l’ Economie Politique, reprinted 
in 1772 from the Ephémérides and seen through the press by Du Pont ; 
and the education of the Margrave’s son and heir, whom Du Pont had 
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charged himself to instruct in economies. A Mémoire sur les Munici- 
palités, written by Du Pont for Turgot, in September, 1775, and 
addressed to the king, is a considerable scheme of political reform of 
the highest historical interest and is printed in full as an appendix to 
the letters. It urges local government and popular education. The 
letters of Du Pont to his pupil, Carl Ludwig, include some of the 
addresses delivered at Mirabeau’s economic assemblies, correspondence 
of Turgot and Condorcet, and details relative to Turgot’s ministry and 
fall which Du Pont had not ventured to include in his published writ- 
ings. It will be seen from this brief summary that no student of 
physiocracy or of the French Revolution can afford to neglect these 
volumes. They show clearly the dominant position which Mirabeau 
occupied as the acknowledged leader of the physiocrats after, and for 
some time before, the death of Quesnay, and settle several minor points 
hitherto somewhat doubtful, while they will necessitate numerous 
alterations in the next edition of a work so careful and so recent as 
Mons. Schelle’s Du Pont de Nemours et U Ecole physiocratique. 

It need hardly be said that the preface of Prof. Knies is a model of 
concise, well-proportioned, and thorough study of the ‘ period of incu- 
bation’ of the Revolution. His account of the finances of France 
before 1789 is particularly clear, and the reader who hungers for more 
is furnished with abundant references. But the short account of early 
French economists might with advantage have been expanded so far, 
at any rate, as to mention Gournay and to mark him off from the physio- 
crats with whom he is often confounded. Anda comparison of the Paris 
manuscripts would have added greatly to the value of the present 
materials, excellent though they are. A word of praise is due for the 
fidelity with which it has been attempted to follow the manuscript of 
Mirabeau, who was no caligraphist. There are, however, several 
passages in which the manuscript seems to have been misread. 
Where these are not marked as doubtful, it is rash to suggest 
another reading. But, e.g., in the first five lines of page 111 (vol. i.) 
the word ‘ivroge (?)’ should certainly be ‘ivraie,’ and the phrase 
‘son travail mis & l’eneliére (sic!)’ should run ‘mis a l’enchére.’ 

It must have been a labour of love to the eminent Heidelberg 
Professor to edit a correspondence which adds lustre to the memory 
of such a benefactor of his university as Carl Frederick. 

Henry Hiaes 


Smith und Turgot, Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte und Theorie der 
Nationalikonomie. Von Dr. S. FEILBOGEN. (Vienna: 
Alfred Holder, 1892). 


A TESTING question among economists is undoubtedly their view of 
Adam Smith. ‘Tell me what you think of “ Smithianismus ” and I shall 
tell you what sort of economist you are.’ (Preface, p.iv.) Ourauthor 
faces the test ; and tells us plainly that he will not side with those who 
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explain away Adam Smith’s originality by parallel quotations from his 
predecessors and contemporaries. He claims for him a distinct 
superiority to all of them jointly and severally ‘both in matter and in 
form.’ 

If Turgot in particular had taught all the truths now associated 
with Adam Smith, it was certainly strange that posterity should have 
associated them so persistently with the wrong person. Perhaps we 
could have been sufficiently convinced of the improbability without 
Dr. Feilbogen’s long dissertation on priority and originality, first 
treated in the abstract and then applied to the concrete case 
of the two contemporaries, Smith and Turgot. It is to be feared 
that English economists will not be so patient in reading the discussion 
of ‘ objective’ and ‘ subjective ’ originality as Dr. Feilbogen has been in 
writing it. They will, however, be struck with his conclusion, that 
Turgot and not Quesnay is the nearest predecessor of Adam Smith, 
the anticipator ‘in closest contact ‘ with him. 

But Turgot (it is shown) was in reality what Adam Smith has 
been wrongly supposed to be, an uncompromising champion of ‘ laissez- 
faire’ (pp. 46, 54, &.). In his economical writings he makes a point 
of introducing his political theories, which Adam Smith avoids doing 
(pp. 52, 53). He represents the pseudo-science which stands midway 
between the merely empirical treatment of a subject and the truly 
scientific analysis and synthesis of its data. (Sect. iii., Die 
Scheinwissenschaft bei Turgot, pp. 58 seq.) ‘ Disjointed sketches, 
fragmentary writings, a prevailing tone of dogmatism, these are 
characteristic of Turgot; and they betray a particular tendency 
and quality of thought’ (p. 70). Dr: Feilbogen does not stop here, but 
finds the graver faults that justify the reproach of ‘‘ pseudo-science.”’ 
His judgment may be too harsh, but he at least marshals a considerable 
store of passages in support of it; and students of both authors will 
find the excerpts and the comparison useful. Nor does he dismiss us 
without adding his contribution to a discussion more common in 
economic histories, about the relation of Adam Smith’s teaching to 
‘ Physiocracy ’in general. Here too he is a firm though candid friend of 
the Scotch economist. He concludes with the following moral: ‘ The 
problem which Smith set to political economy and solved, himself, 
for his own time, was to find out with more and more exactness the 
laws of the productiveness of labour for the labourer, and to expound 
the practical conditions thereof with greater and greater completeness’ 
(p. 170). J. Bonar 


Teoria della Trasformazione det Capitali. CAMILLO SuPINO 
(Biblioteca di Scienze Sociali, vol. xii. Bocca, Torino. 1891). 


Wuo te theories have been founded on the assumption that capital 
can be transferred from one employment and investment to another ; 
but, according to Supino, few economists have taken the trouble to 
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explain the way in which this transference is carried on. In attempting 
the task himself he is assisted, he says (in his Preface), partly by 
Ricardo, Mill, and Cairnes; chiefly by Bagehot, Mangoldt, and 
Marx. It becomes clear, in the course of the book, that Jevons, 
Tooke and Newmarch, Marshall, and Sidgwick have also been 
well studied; and indeed the author has carefully pondered 
the whole literature of the subject, even the ‘fugitive’ articles 
of economic journals. The result is a well-arranged statement 
of economic theory, with due regard to the technical as well as the 
economical aspects of the subject, and with a concluding chapter 
on the practical qualifications and limitations of the abstract theory. 
This last chapter in point of force and clearness is one of the best in 
the book. The book, as a whole, strikes us as having the merits and 
also the defects of a long encyclopedia article, where there is more 
summary of received views than discussion of doubtful points. When 
it does occur the criticism is spirited. We may take the following as 
a specimen. Mr. Giffen holds (in ‘Stock Exchange Securities,’ p. 28,) 
that an increase in the quantity of circulating money occasions an 
increase in the value of securities, and at the same time diminishes 
their yield, because, says Giffen, it requires a greater nominal capital to 
secure the same nominal yield, and this nominal yield has a less pur- 
chasing power. Professor Graziani holds, on the contrary, that an 
increase in money, by diminishing real yield of securities, occasions a 
fall in their price (Teoria delle Operaziont di Borsa, 1890, p. 22). Both 
these writers are wrong, according to our author, for they each select 
only one side of the matter, and look at it to the neglect of the other 
side. Mr. Giffen looks only at the price of the securities, Graziani 
only at the value of their yield; but as in reality the first and the 
second are affected simultaneously by the same cause, their relative 
position is unaltered, and the fall of the value of money cannot alter 
the value of the securities. ‘Five lire of interest become equal to 
four lire, money having fallen twenty per cent.; but the price of the 
security that yields the five lire is paid in a money that is equal to 
twenty per cent. less than it was before.’ (Pp. 75-6.) 

Signor Supino is ranked by Professor Cossa among Socialists of 
the Chair (see Cossa, Introduz. p. 524); but there is no observable 
bias in his reasoning, and even the chapter (ch. IV. and last) on 
‘Obstacles’ (already mentioned) is quite scientific in tone. He has 
learned much from English authors ; but we may hope that it was not 
by any of them he was told of a ‘system (of iron-working) discovered 
by Puddling’ (p. 57). Shakespeare had not heard of this inventor 
when he wrote of Othello :— 


‘Something, sure, of state, 
Hither from Venice, or some unhatched practice, 
Made demonstrable here in Cyprus to him, 
Hath puddled his clear spirit.’ 
J. Bonar 


~ 
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Die Handelspolitik Englands und seiner Kolonien. By Dr. C.J. 
Fucus. (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1893.) 

Protezionismo Americano. By Pror. UGo RasBeno. (Milan: 
Dumolard, 1893.) 


THE remarkable contrast in the commercial policy followed by the 
two great English-speaking nations, the causes of that contrast and the 
resulting effects on each, would afford the material for an instructive 
economic study which would gain in authority if written by an out- 
sider free from the influence of national bias. In the lack of such a 
work, the two books before us may be regarded as in part providing a 
substitute. Dr. Fuchs describes the modern commercial policy of the 
British Empire and the currents of opinion on the subject ; Professor 
Rabbeno gives an elaborate account of the origin, development, and 
bases, political and theoretical, of that protective system which is as 
yet the established policy of the American Union. Both writers have 
taken pains to make their investigations complete, and, combined, they 
enable us to form a clear conception of the forces at work’ in England, 
the United States, and the Colonies. Dr. Fuchs—whose volume is one 
of an important series of monographs on the commercial policy of the 
leading countries of the world now in course of issue by the Verein fiir 
Socialpolitik—devotes his first part to the United Kingdom. After 
showing how free trade was gradually introduced as ‘the outcome of 
practical need, not of abstract doctrine’ (p. 9), and noticing the com- 
mercial treaties of 1860-70, he considers some recent questions, such 
as the sugar bounties and the ineffective sugar convention of 1888. A 
chapter, well illustrated by statistical tables, traces the development 
of British trade in the period 1860-70, though the author fails to 
discover any positive results as to the effect of free trade on that 
development, and, indeed, indirectly suggests that its influence has 
not been altogether favourable. In describing the opposed views held 
in Great Britain on the general question, Dr. Fuchs hardly does justice 
to the Cobden Club, whose polemical literature he regards as ‘ for the 
most part destitute of scientific value,’ and inferior to that of the Fair 
Trade League. He also ascribes too much importance to the agitation 
carried on by the latter body. It does not appear to have had the 
slightest influence either on practice or theory. The publications dili- 
gently enumerated by Dr. Fuchs (p. 170) are, it may safely be said, of 
no value to the economist. 

Of much greater interest is the examination of colonial policy con- 
tained in the secgnd part. The opening chapter, which sketches the 
modern ete system, and, in fact, continues the account given 
by Professor Rabbeno of the old mercantile policy, shows the complete 
reversal that has taken place in English sentiment and practice. It is 
followed by a very good short account of the actual tariffs of the chief 
colonies. The trade development of the colonial portion of the empire 
is next examined, and here, as in the case of Great Britain, the sta- 
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tistics are very thoroughly given. The various projects for Imperial 
Federation and Commercial Union form the matter of the concluding 
chapter, in which the difficulties in the way of a Zollverein are indi- 
cated. Dr. Fuchs is thus brought back to the question of the commer- 
cial policy of the United Kingdom and its expediency. He concedes 
the apparent progress made under free trade, but questions both its 
reality and its connection with the commercial policy adopted. Reta- 
liation on the part of England would, he thinks, have probably checked 
the protectionist reaction on the Continent ; but in seeming contra- 
diction adds that the indifference of the free traders in England to 
the adoption of lower tariffs abroad shows that very course to be 
desirable. He therefore favours the recent commercial treaties. 
Professor Rabbeno, who is not bound by the limitation of a series, 
has been able to go more thoroughly into the historical side of the 
subject. The old colonial policy, its adoption, its effect on the planta- 
tions, and its downfall through the American revolt, to which it was a 
contributory cause, are dealt with in the first essay. This furnishes 
the starting-point for a history of the trade policy of the United States 
from their formation to the present time, a field already traversed in 
Professor Taussig’s excellent Tariff History of the United States, noticed 
in the Economic Journat for March, 1893 (p. 99). Professor Rabbeno 
is, however, more systematic in his treatment, and goes more fully into 
the discussion of the underlying causes, which are, he holds, both 
obscure and complex. As English prosperity has been ascribed to 
free trade, so in the United States protectionists claim the progress of 
the country as an evidence of the truth of their system, while free 
traders attribute to it all the disasters that occur from time to time in 
business. Professor Rabbeno takes up an intermediate position, and 
looks on the tariff as a minor force, but one on the whole working for 
evil, though with some compensations. The capitalist class has been 
the chief gainer, to the injury of the labourers, in consequence of the 
particular stage of industrial development reached by the country. 
Protectionist theory has gained its highest point in the United States, 
and the third essay in Prof. Rabbeno’s book sets forth its chief historical 
stages as represented by Hamilton, List, Carey, and Professor Patten. 
The Report on Manufactures of the first-named is minutely analysed. 
The vexed question of Hamilton’s acquaintance with Adam Smith seems 
to be decided by the exhibition of a direct quotation from the Wealth 
of Nations in the Report. Carey’s vagueness and inconsistencies are 
well exposed, and the new and ingenious positions of Professor Patten 
receive careful criticism. Professor Rabbeno, in common with others, 
finds it hard to understand the distinction between the static and 
dynamic states of society, or the relation between the dynamic state 
and a protective policy. In the future he sees the probability of a 
victory either for agricultural protection, or more probably for pure 
free trade obtained as the result of a class struggle. His concluding 
paragraph assigns a secondary place to his chosen subject. ‘The great 
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question of the future America will not be that of protection or free 
trade; the great, the fundamental and fruitful question will be that of 
the possession of land and the social ordering of production ’ (p. 508). 
Here his agreement is curiously close with Dr. Fuchs, who ends with 
the assertion that ‘questions of commercial policy have no longer a 
great, primary importance. That now in opposition to the great prob- 
lems of the national organisation of production and labour they must 
go into the background’ (p. 315). We cannot doubt that the most 
pressing problems nowadays are social and industrial, rather than 
commercial, but it does not follow, as is sometimes imagined, that 
because A is of less importance than B, it necessarily ceases to be of 
any consequence at all. An unsound commercial policy tends to 
increase all other social difficulties, and its reform is, at the lowest, 
useful as clearing the road for other and more thorough measures, 
But free trade further appears to have decided positive advantages 
which are worth making an effort to obtain. 

C. F. BastaBue 


The History, Organisation, and Influence of the Independent 
Treasury of the United States. By Davip KINLEY (New 
York: T. Y. Crowell and Co., 1893.) 


Reavers of Lombard Street can hardly fail to have been impressed 
by the account of the peculiar and ‘ unnatural’ structure of the English 
money market and of the demoralising influence therein of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘The best thing that a Government can 
do with the money market,’ said Bagehot, ‘ is to let it take care of itself. 
But,’ he added, ‘a Government can only carry out this principle if it 
observe one condition: it must keep its own money.’ Now this is 
exactly what the American Government has attempted to do for the 
last fiftv years, and Mr. Kinley’s book puts before us a full account 
of the origin and results of this policy. Hamilton’s influence had 
established the first bank of the United States, which perished in 1811 
after twenty years’ existence. The second bank, chartered in 1816, was 
destroyed by Jackson’s hostility, which led to the withdrawal of the 
public deposits and their lodgment in the State banks. But the crises 
of 1836-9 proved the instability of these institutions, and after a period 
of discussion and party controversy the sub-Treasury system was 
established in 1846. ‘The divorce of bank and State, which had for a 
time been a mensa et thoro, now became a vinculo’ (p. 39), and Mr. 
Kinley believes that the separation was justified by the flagrant mis- 
management of the banking system. Instead of being like the English 
Treasury a mere office of accounts, the United States Treasury became 
as real as the old Exchequer with its store-houses for bullion and 
provision for receipt and disbursement of coin or monetary documents. 
But the anomalous nature of the new arrangement did not fail in time 
to disclose itself. What might have worked well in a purely agricul- 
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tural country was altogether out of place in a nation with growing 
industry and commerce. The Government was really trying to keep a 
remnant of ‘money economy’ when the age of ‘credit economy’ had 
been definitely reached. Like Dudley North it was resolved to keep 
its cash at home, but like him it had in the end to make concessions to 
prevailing usage. The immense financial pressure caused by the Civil 
War forced the State to have dealings with the banks, and the law 
creating national banks was accompanied by provisions that they 
might receive and keep public money, and that their notes should be 
taken in payment of internal taxes. In fact the attempt to isolate the 
State from the money market proved to be impossible, and its difficulties 
were increased by the greenback issues, the large public debt, the 
absence of adjustment between revenue and receipts, and, in recent 
years, by the silver legislation. Were the functions of the Treasury 
confined to the management of revenue and expenditure both carefully 
equalised from year to year, it might conceivably be able to keep itself 
free from outside connection and cease to disturb the course of trade. 
But as Mr. Kinley shows in his sixth chapter, the Treasury is an im- 
portant factor in the ordinary business of the country. By locking up 
money it creates stringency in the market and lowers prices, and again 
by a sudden release may cause inflation. Times of crises are, however, 
more important as tests of the goodness of a system, and on this point 
we hear from Mr. Kinley that ‘the Independent Treasury exercises a 
beneficial influence only in the early stages of a crisis caused by a 
speculative advance of prices ; that in the later stages of such an oceur- 
rence its influence is evil to a greater or less degree according as its 
receipts happen to exceed or to be less than its disbursements; that 
in a stringency caused by a rapid but healthy increase of business, its 
absorptive influence is wholly bad, but that in the later stage of sucha 
crisis its disbursements are promotive of good unless mismanaged or 
too long delayed’ (p. 215). Thus, owing to its undue development, the 
Independent Treasury has not been able to keep aloof from the course 
of business, and its influence is not on the whole beneficial. Indeed it 
is hard to see how under any system State intervention can be avoided 
at times of extreme pressure. The form adopted may or rather must 
vary with the special conditions, but before as after the Act of 1844 in 

England, after as before the establishment of the sub-Treasury system in 

the United States, the Government has been compelled at intervals to step 
in and endeavour to provide a temporary remedy for general discredit. 

The existing American system is, however, clumsy and inelastic: it 

tends to interfere with the normal forces at work and does not supply 

any efficient substitute. Experience of its working has generated a 

widespread sentiment that thorough reform is desirable, leading to 

numerous suggestions towards an improved system. Mr. Kinley, after 

noticing the more important proposals, devotes his concluding chapter 

to outlining a plan by which the national banks should through their 

clearing houses become depositories of public money and agents for the 
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Government. Their note issues, now disappearing as the national debt 
is reduced, are to be preserved by allowing other bonds to be used as 
security, and an ingenious proposal for extra issues on an automatic 
system, adapted from the German law of 1875, is added. The Treasury 
is to retain only the greenback reserve of £20,000,000 and the gold and 
silver bullion required to guarantee certificates. Such a reform would 
probably be a decided improvement on the actual state of things, but 
the root cause of the evil would hardly be removed. The defects of 
the Independent Treasury are partly due to the absence of a proper 
budget arrangement, so that unnecessary surpluses are accumulated 
and there is no balance between income and outlay. In part, too, they 
are caused by monetary legislation which mixes up the gravest currency 
questions with the routine working of the public revenue system. The 
effective separation of the financial adminstration from the currency and 
the proper adjustment of the budget would reduce the Treasury pro- 
blem to more manageable dimensions, and would make the course of 
other reforms smoother. 

Mr. Kinley may be heartily congratulated both on the selection of 
his subject and his mode of treatment; he tells us just the things that 
we want to know and he always writes to the point. 

C. F. BastaBue 


Special Assessments : a Study in Municipal Finance. By Vicror 
RosEWATER, Ph.D. (Columbia College Studies, vol. ii., 
No. 3. New York. 1893.) 

The Financial History of Virginia, 1609-1776. By W. Z. 
RiptEyY, Ph.D. (Ib., vol.iv., No.1. New York. 1893.) 


THESE new numbers of the valuable series of studies in course of issue 
by Columbia College give fresh evidence of the growing interest taken 
by American inquirers in the problems of public finance—an interest 
not confined to any one department of the subject, but extending alike 
to its theory, history, and practical applications. 

Under the technical title of ‘ Special Assessments,’ Mr. Rosewater 
gives a singularly clear, comprehensive, and yet concise account of the 
development and actual use of what is generally known in England as 
the system of ‘betterment,’ a word which, though thought to be a 
pure American product, would, he tells us, ‘hardly be recognised by 
many Americans’ (p. 16). 

In its essence the policy of special assessment is an attempt to 
apply the once widely accepted, but now discredited rule, ‘ that pay- 
ment to the State should be measured by the service rendered by the 
State.’ If an owner of property reaps special advantages by a public 
improvement, he is to be specially charged or ‘ assessed’ for the cost 
of that improvement. Mr. Rosewater collects the scanty cases of the 
use of this method in England and on the Continent, and then proceeds 
to trace the history of its growth in American State legislation. _New 
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York appears to have been its birthplace. By a Law of 1691 the 
Assembly of that Province authorised the levy of a sewage tax for the 
City of New York, to be imposed upon ‘all houses within said city in 
proportion to the benefit they shall receive thereby.’ After the War of 
Independence the same principle was adopted in an Act of 1787, and 
the system was gradually expanded and made precise by legislation 
and judicial decisions, and applied to other towns in the State. By 
degrees it has spread to other States, though in some the courts have 
vainly struggled against it and pronounced it unconstitutional. At 
present forty out of forty-four States have accepted the principle, while 
in the four remaining ones its exclusion is due to the views taken of 
the law by the judges. But though the system is thus widely diffused, 
it does not follow that its features are everywhere the same. On the 
contrary, the objects for which special assessment may be made, the 
persons empowered to assess, and the limitations on the exercise of 
the power, vary considerably. As might be expected, the self-interest 
of property owners has led them to question the legality of a great 
many of the proposed assessments, with the result of supplying a long 
list of ‘leading cases ’—Mr. Rosewater’s table contains 223—and secur- 
ing the discussion of many difficult questions, as, e.g., ‘ whether the 
benefit for which assessment is made must be actual or need only be 
potential?’ or ‘ Whether a special assessment is simply a real charge 
on the property benefited, or involves in addition a personal liability on 
the part of the owner affected?’ The rules of procedure, and the steps 
to be taken in order to guard against undue exaction have also been 
developed at length. Even the very basis on which the exercise of the 
power is founded has given rise to serious debate. Do special assess- 
ments result from the ‘ police power,’ from the ‘ taxing power,’ or from 
the right of ‘eminent domain’? This question, which seems to an 
Englishman imbued with Austin’s idea of sovereignty, quite insignifi- 
cant, is raised into importance by the peculiarities of American consti- 
tutional law, with its strong emphasis on the separation and limitation 
of powers, and there has been a good deal of vacillation and confusion 
in the judgments respecting it. ‘ Special assessment in one sense is 
a tax,’ says Mr. Rosewater (p. 89), but he immediately adds, ‘ Although 
special assessments come under the taxing power, the courts have 
generally concluded that they are not taxes within the technical mean- 
ing of that term, as it is employed in commonwealth constitutions ’ 
(p. 90). Thus the very general rule that taxation should be propor- 
tional is held to be inapplicable in the case of assessments, and by a 
legal subtlety a constitutional guarantee of property rights is rendered 
nugatory. 

The difficulty as to the legal classification of assessments naturally 
suggests the question of their true place in a financial classification. 
Mr. Rosewater, in agreement with Professor Seligman, regards them as 
distinct both from taxes proper and fees, and points out very clearly 
what he believes to be their specific features. But it seems doubtful 
No. 11.—vo.. III L-L 
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whether such a separation is either logical or convenient. Special 
assessments are confined to local finance, where the rule of charging in 
proportion to benefit received is largely applicable in the levy of the 
ordinary rates. The compulsory character of assessments makes it 
necessary to adopt some general criterion, such as street frontage, 
which in practice approaches very closely to valuation for taxation. 
The real relation of special assessments to other taxes is suggested by 
Mr. Rosewater when he writes, ‘Taxation is resorted to in order to 
defray the running expenses of government. . . . The object of 
special assessments is to provide for the capital account’ (p. 129). 
Special assessment raises at once what might be—and by the method 
of instalment sometimes is—spread over a series of years. Thus, to 
take an instance from general finance, Ricardo’s scheme for a single 
levy on property-owners, in order to pay off the English National Debt, 
would be a case of special assessment, but no one could regard it as 
other than a tax, though it would undoubtedly be a payment levied on 
property for capital account, and was partly advocated for that very 
reason. Taxation of property, or ‘capital,’ as Ricardo would say, is 
quite admissible as a means towards securing a due division of public 
burdens, but it can be easily included in the ordinary classification of 
taxes. 

On the more interesting question of the justice and wisdom of the 
policy of levying special assessments on those who are specially benefited, 
Mr. Rosewater pronounces strongly in its favour. The system, he de- 
clares, ‘ has operated in the United States to the general satisfaction of 


all. It rests upon principles of right and justice. . . . For young 
and rapidly growing municipalities the system . . . .-is undoubtedly 


the best, the most practicable, the most just’ (p. 145). We may fully 
agree that there is nothing unjust in the principle of special levy for 
special benefit, but it must be confessed that the power, unless carefully 
guarded, is capable of the grossest abuse. Actual cases, notably that 
of the cities of New Jersey, are supplied by Mr. Rosewater (pp. 71-79). 
When there is any tendency to corruption in local administration, the 
power of special assessment seems to give a direct stimulus to it, as 
extravagant outlay can partly at least be covered by levies for potential 
benefits, which will never become actual to the unfortunate contri- 
butors. Only under the most rigid limitations, and with careful control 
by a central government, does the system appear likely to meet the 
tests of sound finance. 

In any case both advocates and opponents of the betterment tax in 
England may safely be advised to study Mr. Rosewater’s monograph, 
which might with advantage be made more accessible to the ordinary 
reader. ; 

Mr. Ripley’s account of early Virginian finance gives an additional 
instance of the prominence of export duties in undeveloped commu- 
nities. Tobacco, the staple product of the colony, was the article 
selected for taxation, and as England was the sole direct market, in 
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which, moreover, an import duty was imposed, the main burden prob- 
ably fell on the colonial grower. It was, in fact, a partialland tax. The 
chief direct levy was the poll tax, also a primitive form of revenue. 
The other fiscal expedients were of the same character, especially the 
tebacco-notes, which were a form of warehouse-warrant used to obviate 
the scarcity of metallic money. The general property tax did not come 
into existence till much later. 
C. F. BAastaBLe 


SOME RECENT WORKS ON CURRENCY. 


A Plain Statement of the Currency Question ; with Reasons why 
we should Restore the old English Law of Bimetallism. By 
JoHN Hitt Twiec. (London: Effingham Wilson.) 


THE time has gone by, it seems to us, for so simple a restatement of 
the bimetallic position as that made by Mr. Twigg. The difficulties of 
the creed are slurred over without an adequate appreciation of the 
arguments advanced by opponents. 

If falling prices be an evil, it is not apparent why bimetallisim is 
the ‘only practicable’ remedy. It is a much controverted question 
whether the existing stocks of gold and silver are not so earmarked 
that fresh supplies have a considerable effect on prices. Mr. Giffen 
denies that America’s silver secures her note issue. He contends it is 
surplusage. Mr. Twigg goes too far in stigmatizing a creditor as ‘ dis- 
honest’ who prefers an appreciating currency. Is it so certain that 
Germany, Russia, and Austria will follow England into bimetallism if 
the latter holds up her finger ? 


A Colloquy on Currency. By Henry Hucks Gisss. (London: 
Effingham Wilson.) 


Mr. Gisss’s last effort is more discursive than the pamphlet already 
noticed, but at the same time on a far higher plane, whilst the writing 
is easy, unaffected, and lively. On page 33 he characterizes the suppo- 
sition that gold might, under bimetallic conditions, disappear from 
circulation as, ‘saving better instruction, supremely ridiculous and 
wholly superfluous.’ The strength of this language suggests weakness 
in the reasoning. Soetbeer has estimated that the greater part of the 
gold annually produced is at present hoarded or used in the arts. There 
is nothing ‘ ridiculous ’ in the idea that under bimetallism (particularly 
with a ratio favourable to silver) gold may be in greater demand for the 
arts than for currency, silver and silver notes becoming the universal 
medium of exchange. On page 42 it is forcibly urged as against Dr. 
Giffen that the French mints were, as a fact, closed to silver not on 
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account of the fall in its price, but the tender by Germany of its dis- 
carded millions; later the same statistician is said to have been in 
error in ascribing the occasional agio on gold in France before 1873 as 
due to anything but a demand for export.! As Mr. Gibbs shows, a 
greater agio sometimes existed upon silver for similar causes. 

When speaking of India’s present experiment, he is presumably 
unaware that silver there mostly finds its way into the artificer’s hands, 
rarely returning to the mint. It is, therefore, evident that in many 
ways the peasant may be better off under a régime in which he can buy 
more silver for his rupee. It is, I believe, not true (page 85) that 
India’s wheat rules the market when exported. The wheat of that 
country is of low grade, and, except in unusual circumstances, is only 
supplied to an inexacting class of consumers. Even those, however, 
who do not altogether share Mr. Gibbs’s convictions, will probably 
agree in admiring the vigour and ability with which he expresses 
them. There is, indeed, much significance in the fact that the country 
has at length begun to look upon bimetallism as a possible system. 
After all it is cosmopolitan, and this is no small merit. 




















The Indian Currency Danger. By HERMANN’ SCHMIDT. 
(London: Effingham Wilson.) 


Tu1s pamphlet is the most masterly presentment we have yet seen 
of the arguments that are urged against the present currency experiment 
in India. We must demur, however, to the idea underlying much of 
the reasoning, that the scheme under trial is fairly comparable either 
to a token currency, or one of inconvertible papers If (we admit 
fully that it is a big ‘if’) the balance of trade remains in India’s 
favour, a system under which anyone can take at a declared par gold 
to the mint, either to have it, or an equivalent amount (at the declared 
par) of silver coined, is genuinely automatic and not open to the 
theoretical objections usually and justly taken to a system of incon- 
vertible currency. 

The necessary mention of the balance of trade brings us naturally 
to Mr. Schmidt’s main position. Silver prices in India under any 
currency change must rise, remain stable or fall. But under a system 
involving the use of fewer rupees, prices cannot rise. They must 
therefore remain stable or fall. If they remain stable, India’s exports 
contract, owing to the competition of silver-using countries. If they 
fall, Indian exports contract owing to declining production. Exports 
contracting in either case, the balance of trade alters, and the rupee 
no longer commands its heightened value. 

Like most dilemmas, however, this is susceptible of attack. At 
the outset the objection may be taken that the effect upon international 
trade of variations in the exchanges is exaggerated. With regard to 
the one horn of the dilemma, it may be urged that China and other 
























1 And also to the American ratio keing different. 
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silver-using countries do not produce articles exactly similar to 
those of Indian production, and that if they did, their condition is 
so backward as to render competition impracticable. With regard 
to the other, that its soundness depends upon production being 
capitalistic. In Europe it may be true that falling prices check 
production by discouraging the employment of capital. In the east 
however, it is contended that the producers are mainly peasants who, 
selling cheap, will buy cheap. There is undeniable force in both 
aspects of the case. Solvitur ambulando. 


The Industrial Competition of Asia. By CLARMoNT J. DANIELL. 
(London: Kegan Paul & Co). 


THE author would, we think, be wise to compress greatly the 
volume of this book. The public are not fond of reading about Indian 
affairs, and will not do so even at the present juncture, unless the 
matter placed before them is short and easily readable. The obser- 
vations upon bimetallism, moreover, lack grasp of the points in 
dispute. If the theory is to be successfully combated, the main 
ground taken should probably be that the value of the precious 
metals in the arts may diverge from that at which the several 
governments may agree to coin them, whereas Mr. Daniell occupies 
himself throughout many pages in knocking down various ninepins 
which were certainly not set up by any bimetallist of repute. He 
is, however, more at home when discussing, though at inordinate 
length, the effect upon international trade of changes in the relative 
values of gold and silver, and makes some pertinent extracts from 
the evidence tendered by Professor Marshall and others upon this 
subject before the Gold and Silver Commission. It is, we think, a 
matter for great regret that the evidence of the former is not more 
readily accessible to the student. When the discussion turns to 
Indian statistics Mr. Daniell is more seriously at fault. The state- 
ment that there are 289 crores of silver rupees circulating in India 
is preposterous. In another passage the quantity of gold hoarded is, 
we think, exaggerated in round numbers to the extent of a hundred 
millions sterling. 

F. C. Harrison. 








NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE MONETARY CONFERENCE OF 1892. 


Arter the usual preliminaries the course of business adopted by the 
conference was to refer toa sub-committee the suggestions made by M. 
Alfred de Rothschild,and MM. Moritz Levy and Soetbeer. Onreceiptofthe 
sub-committee’s report, which recommended both schemes as amended 
for discussion, the delegates proceeded to debate these in particular and 
the bimetallic theory in general. M. de Rothschild considering that 
his proposal was not sufficiently supported withdrew it, and at a later 
period the sub-committee made a further report upon proposals made 
by M. Tietgen, Sir W. Houldsworth, MM. Allard, de Foville, Forssell, 
Montefiore Levi and Sainctelette. After a prolonged debate upon 
existing monetary facts and theories the conference adjourned 
to the 30th of May, on the understanding that the various proposals 
would be considered, and in the hope that a basis for an equitable 
agreement might be discovered without an infringement ‘ of the fund- 
amental principles of the monetary policy of the different countries.’ 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the conference was the value 
and diversity of the suggestions made for the utilisation of silver. M. 
de Rothschild thought a measure of relief would be found if Europe 
agreed to buy and devote to monetary use 30 million ounces of silver 
yearly at a determined maximum price, whilst India and America 
continued free coinage. 

The ideas of Dr. Soetbeer and M. Moritz Levy were condensed into 
a plan for withdrawing all gold coins and notes of a less value than 
twenty francs and substituting silver or silver notes. 

M. Tietgen advocated a subsidiary system of international silver 
currency which should be legal tender and convertible into gold under 
certain conditions when held by the great banks. 

M. de Foville was of opinion that silver might be rendered more 
mobile if mints and banks were to receive and issue against it 
negotiable silver warrants. 

Sir William Houldsworth would prefer that such warrants should 
be legal tender. 

M. Allard would modify the above by making the issuing govern- 
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ments bear any loss caused by their face value falling in terms of 
gold. 

MM. Montefiore Levi and Sainctelette favoured a plan under 
which no one could bring the one metal to the mints without a fixed 
proportion of the other. 

Of these proposals three are of commanding interest—-M. de Roth- 
schild’s on account of the support it received, M. Allard’s on account of 
the idea of distributing the loss upon silver notes upon the issuer, and 
M. Levi’s because of its novel and scientific character. So faras I am 
aware, to these two gentlemen (MM. Levi and Sainctelette), after 
Prof. Marshall, who had proposed a similar system, belongs the merit of 
suggesting a method for keeping gold and silver stable by affecting not 
merely the conditions of demand but also of supply. 

It is interesting to compare the attitude of the different countries. 
France, carrying with her in the main the other countries of the Latin 
Union, gave through M. Tirard a most able expression of her view 
that other states before calling upon her for assistance should bring up 
their per capita quantity of silver money to something approaching the 
fifty francs a head used by her. At the same time she concurred that 

a greater stability in the rates was desirable. Germany, through Count 
Alvensleben, agreed with the view expressed in this last sentence, but 
was satisfied with her own position whilst stating that any proposed 
remedies would receive the most careful examination by the Imperial 
Government. Austria, Count Khevonshiiller Metsch averred, was 
animated with a sincere desire for a tangible result and though 
passing through a stage of currency transition would scrupulously con- 
sider any proposals. Turkey hoped for an international agreement, 
whilst Russia commented upon the obstructive attitude of England. 
The Netherlands, Spain and America advocated bimetallism, but the 
delegates of the latter country explained that they could not speak with 
plenary authority owing to the approaching change in their government. 
India was in favour of bimetallism, but failing that was prepared to 
consider palliatives. 

There was a general consensus of opinion (pace Mr. Currie and M. 
Weber) that gold was dangerously appreciating in terms of commodi- 
ties. A majority apparently considered bimetallism (without Eng- 
land’s active co-operation) impracticable, but hoped that ultimately 
measures for the further employment of silver might be internationally 
agreed upon. F. C. Harrison 


THE INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


Sinver, in the view of the Committee, has been falling, is falling, 
and will fall further in its gold price if, as is not improbable, the 
Sherman Act be repealed. This being so, the finances of the Indian 
Government cannot be maintained in equilibrium by the ordinary 
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expansion of the revenue, whilst a further additional burden will have 
to be thrown upon them to compensate officials paid by fixed silver 
salaries. The Committee proceed to show that a fluctuating exchange 
hinders trade and checks investment, whilst a falling exchange causes 
the burden of taxation to vary in respect of different classes of the 
population. After this temperate description of India’s difficulties, the 
question of the remedy is next discussed. Increased taxation natu- 
rally suggests itself. The land revenue, however, it is urged, cannot 
be touched, for one quarter of it is permanently settled, whilst the rest 
is fixed upon thirty years’ assessments. Stamp duties tax justice. 
Import duties would incense suffering Lancashire, and a countervailing 
excise would be difficult of enforcement. Export duties are unsound. 
An increase of the income-tax would be unpopular and hit those 
classes who are most injured by the fall in exchange. Taxes on 
tobacco and sugar would be difficult to collect, and would realise a 
small net return, whilst it is prudent to retain an increase in the salt 
duty as a war reserve. Having thus arrived at the conclusion that 
increased taxation is impracticable, the Committee is driven to con- 
sider the proposals of the Indian Government. These are (1) to close 
the mints to free coinage of silver, and to open them to gold at a rate 
fixed with reference to the average exchange of the years immediately 
previous ; (2) to reduce the rupee circulation in the event of the value 
of the rupee not rising to the declared par ; (3) to coin about ten mil- 
lions of rupees a year on equilibrium being attained ; (4) to give gold 
in exchange for silver when possible. 

The Committee point out that as India takes one quarter and 
America one third of the annual production of silver, the result 
would be a fall in the gold price of silver, to be followed by a further 
fall if America followed India’s example. It further observes that the 
fall cannot be measured, and that before the value of the rupee can 
diverge from its bullion value, the unused hoarded rupees in India 
would have to be reckoned with. A digression follows, adducing the 
experience of other countries, who under diverse conditions have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the ratio to gold of a large quantity of circulat- 
ing silver or notes. A return is then made for the purpose of examining 
the five main objections taken to India’s proposals—namely, 


(a) That gold is unsuited to India. 

(b) That the currency will not be regulated automatically. 

(c) That the burden of taxation will be materially affected. 

(d) That peasants’ savings will be depreciated. 

(e) That the balance of trade turning against India, the rupee 
will not maintain its enhanced value. 


The first objection is easily disposed of. Gold was in use as cur- 
rency up to 1835. The people liked it, and they continue to import it. 
In answering (b) it is shown that an automatic upper limit is imposed 
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by admitting gold to the mints at the rate of 1s. 4d., and that the un- 
desirable regulation of the silver coinage can be obviated by giving the 
tenderer of gold the right to demand silver at the legal ratio. In 
regard to (c) it is said that the adoption of a low rate would cause a 
very slight change, and the resultant loss would fall on those who had 
previously gained at the expense of the rest of the country. Respect- 
ing (d) it is admitted that uncoined silver and ornaments will become 
depreciated, but the latter, in the opinion of the Committee, are rarely 
used as a realisable security. 

The last objection (e) is discussed at greater length. The Com- 
mittee are not, however, so happy in their broad statement (par. 22) 
of the effect upon trade of a falling exchange, as when they deal 
in the latter part of the report with the two main contentions of 
the supporters of the stimulus theory, 7.e., that India’s trade with 
China will suffer, and that China will undersell India in the markets 
of the West. To those who say that China will only give the same 
silver (which will be worth fewer rupees) for Indian cotton and 
Indian opium it is answered, admitting for the moment that the 
manufacturer finds a difficulty in diminishing the rupee cost of pro- 
duction, that Indian produce is paid for three-corner-wise by China’s 
exports to other countries, and that the gold price of those exports does 
not necessarily fall with the gold value of silver ; in other words that 
China, getting a higher silver price, can afford to give India a better 
silver price, i.e., the same number of rupees for her commodities. It 
is further said that Indian opium is a luxury which China will buy at 
any price. 

Regarding China’s competition with India in gold markets, it is first 
contended, in limine, that China cannot compete, owing to deficient 
railway communication, heavy imposts, and want of enterprise ; secondly, 
that with regard to tea, China cannot produce Indian tea ; and lastly, 
that the cost of production (wages, etc.) will adjust itself to the fall in 
silver, and that a study of the Indian export trade affords no counte- 
nance to the theory that during the process of adjustment the advan- 
tage to the Chinese producer will be considerable. 

After disposing of these five main objections to the proposals of the 
Indian Government, the Committee dismiss alternative suggestions as 
being inferior, stating incidentally that the idea of a sliding seignorage 
presents practical difficulties, and is in reality an indirect method of 
arriving at the same goal. The report concludes with a unanimous 
recommendation in favour of the Indian proposals as modified by the 
Committee : two members, however, recommend the accumulation of 
a gold reserve, whilst Mr. Currie would leave the market to settle the 
ratio and Mr. Courtney has hankerings after the scheme for a sliding 
seignorage. 

There are several noticeable features about this very able report, 
but undoubtedly the most noticeable is the attempt to judge what is 
possible in India by a comparative study of monetary principles in their 
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actual working in the currency systems of other countries. The next 
point which strikes a critic, is that it is unfortunate in the extreme that 
the financial position of the Indian Government rendered it necessary 
in the opinion of that government and the Committee to introduce the 
question of taxation by currency into proposals for currency reform. 

While admitting to some extent, the force of the allegations that 
Indian tea is different to China tea, that China will continue to pay 
the same price for India’s opium, and that China is a country likely to 
be backward in commercial competition, many will probably agree with 
Mr. Hermann Schmidt, that the government may lose by a decrease in 
the opium and railway revenue what it gains by an improved exchange, 
and that the balance of trade may disappear owing to the causes 
already alluded to and the stimulus given to English exports by a 
rising exchange. 

There can be little question, whatever the permanent effect may be, 
that a great divergence between the value of the rupee and silver must 
dislocate trade. In view, therefore, of possible failure, and impending 
changes in America, the wiser course would have been to rate silver at 
the price of the day, and to meet the deficit by additional taxation,! or, 
in the last resort, by aloan. As it is, confidence has been shaken by 
the action of the Indian Council in accepting tenders at a lower rate 
than the declared par of 1s. 4d., and a loan, after all, may be required 
to secure success. 

A point which has been much debated is the question of the 
gold that India will use monetarily. Sir David Barbour is probably 
correct in holding that there are no solid grounds for supposing 
that those who in India hoard gold or distribute it upon the 
persons of their women-kind will bring much of it to the mints. As, 
however, he proposes to offer the bait of no seignorage, it may well 
be that on importation gold will first pass through the mints and 
that some will convert their hoards of ingots, sovereigns, or mohurs 
into current coin, which in times of distress or in the export season 
nay occasionally reappear in the circulation. On the other hand, 
of the 180 millions sterling of gold which is in India, whatever is in 
the form of mohurs is generally worth more than its bullion value, and 
the rest is nearly all in the form of ornaments. During the export 
season it is not improbable that the rupee will rise to a fraction over 
the legal par and gold will enter the country. For it and any other 
gold reaching the government treasuries a place can be found in the 
currency reserves, and it can be paid out at a small premium to 
those requiring it for export. 


1 Something could probably be realised by a tax on cigars. Bengal is under the 
permanent settlement, and contributes too little to the Imperial exchequer. To 
break the settlement openly would provoke much comment and excite political dis- 
content, but it might not be impracticable to impose a succession duty, or a land 
cess, the proceeds of which could be given to the local government, an equivalent: 
amount being withdrawn from the Imperial contribution. 
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Other points of interest arise in connection with rupees existing 
outside India, silver hoards, and ornaments. Undoubtedly rupees 
existing beyond the Indian frontier and across the seas will return on 
their acquiring a monopoly value. The quantity, however, that could 
so returnissmall. Existing hoards of rupees, which may be estimated 
at fifty crores, are not likely to be affected. Those who believe in 
the success of the present experiment will withhold them until their 
value rises to 1s. 4d., and when it does so rise, there is no reason for 
parting with them except a disbelief in the stability of the ratio 
attained. 

The effect of the present experiment upon uncoined silver and orna- 
ments. has been much exaggerated. Two facts may be pointed out in 
this connection : (1) that there is little uncoined silver in India, the 
entire import, with insignificant exceptions, passing into the British 
and native mints; and (2) that ornaments are not brought in any 
quantities to the Indian mints. For the last twenty years the per- 
centage of country silver and ornaments brought to the mints is not 
four per cent. of their total receipts. The greatest amount brought 
into the Caleutta Mint for the last twenty years is six and a half lakhs, 
whilst exclusive of 1877 to 1880, the largest quantity brought into the 
3ombay Mint for sixty years is twenty-eight lakhs. During the three 
years named the quantity of such silver so brought was 3-3 crores, and 
not 4:5 crores as is erroneously stated by the Committee, who have 
included in their figures a quantity of native coin. With this notable 
exception, the quantity brought during recent famines has been inap- 
preciable. It may also be noted that with the present extended railway 
communication famines are less likely to recur. Sir David Barbour 
has moreover drawn attention to the fact that as bullion falls in value 
the peasant who likes silver ornaments will get them cheaper. 

F. C. H. 


THe Rare FIXED BY THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT FOR COUNCIL 
BILLs. 


THE rate fixed by the Indian Government for the selling price of 
Council Bills in London has been the subject of some discussion. It 
was resolved to place this at 1s. 4d. for the rupee, which is equivalent 
to fifteen rupees for the pound sterling. 

The question has been asked, why did not the Indian Government 
fix the rate at a higher level—for instance, at 2s. for the rupee? From 
the point of view of the finances of the Indian Government this would 
obviously have been preferable, and if the one level—that at 1s. 4d.—is 
attainable, it is not immediately obvious why the other—at 2s.—might 
not be available also. . 

Both are equally artificial rates. The Indian -Government has 
sought by its action to separate the price of bills from the price of 
silver; if its power over the market for bills is sufficient to maintain 
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one artificial rate it may be equally sufficient to maintain another 
rate equally artificial. The position of the Indian Government in the 
matter may be compared to that of the Bank of England in relation 
to the London money market. The late Mr. Bagehot described the 
influence of the Bank of England in this relation thus: ‘ A very con- 
siderable holder of an article may for a time vitally affect its value 
if he will lay down one minimum price which he will take and 
obstinately adhere to it.’ 

The question for the Indian Government to consider—if it resolves 
on this line of action—is simply this: Has it the power to enforce its 
decision ? 

To this question time, and time only, can give an answer. The 
influence of the action of the Indian Government on the trade of India, 
in fixing an artificial rate of exchange must be very considerable. It 
is only necessary to think what the meaning of the different rates 
is to see this. At 1s. 4d. for the rupee, a contract to pay 1,500 rupees 
in India becomes a contract to pay £100 sterling ; at 1s. 6d. for the 
rupee, the same number of rupees amount to £112 10s.; at 2s. for the 
rupee they amount to £150. The effect on the exports of the country 
if the decision of the government becomes operative must be very 
considerable : but if it once fixes on a rate, that should be inexorably 
maintained. It may be some time before ceasing to coin the rupee 
produces any effect on its purchasing power. This is an essentia] 
part of the plan. It is true that the Dutch Government has succeeded 
in a similar operation, but then the remittances it had to deal with 
were on a much smaller scale; and the banking systems both of Holland 
and of Dutch India are very different from those of Great Britain and 
of British India. Hence it does not appear certain that the analogy is 
complete ; nor is the example of France and the currency in five-franc 
pieces—now ‘ token coins ’—more certainly encouraging. 

Meanwhile the action of the Government itself in disposing of its 
bills at a lower rate than the 1s. 4d. first announced has already had 
an unfavourable effect upon trade, and caused doubts to exist as to 
whether it can carry its own decisions into effect. 

In these observations the question has been narrowed simply to 
the position of the Indian Government in relation to the means of 
remittance to India. The wider subjects of the effect of its action 
on other silver-using countries, on the internal circulation of India 
—whether this can successfully be maintained at a scarcity point 
—and all the other points which necessarily arise are outside the 
limits to which these remarks extend. It is simply a trial of power 
which we are witnessing, of power which no doubt those who decided 
the question had estimated before they undertook so serious a step, 
but if the experiment does not succeed the effect must be disastrous 
to Indian finance. R. H. I. Pancrave 
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VARIORUM Notes ON INDIAN CURRENCY. 


A COLLECTION of the judgments of high authorities upon the policy 
of closing the Indian mints may be useful now and curious hereafter. 
Let us hear the Indian officials first :— 

Sir David Barbour, Finance Minister of India, in introducing the 
Bill to amend existing Acts, ‘with the object of altering the Indian 
monetary standard from silver to gold,’ at the sitting of the Council in 
Simla, June 26th, dwelt on the history of the precious metals :— 


‘In the middle ages the monetary standard of England was silver, and it was not 
till the reign of Edward III. that a successful attempt was made to put gold coins 
into circulation ; but from that time both gold and silver coins continued to circulate 
in England, the ratio of exchange between them being declared from time to time 
by Royal authority. The legal standard of the country continued to be silver, but 
coins of both metals were in circulation and were frequently debased, and the ratio of 
exchange altered. 

‘What I have just said of England might, I believe, be said with equal truth of 
most European countries at that time. The inconvenience and loss to honest traders 
must have been enormous, and such as would not be borne for a day at the present 
time. Business was, however, conducted on very different principles from those which 
now prevail; the margin of profit was larger, and those who made their living by trade 
and commerce had to take things as they found them, since they possessed no means 
of applying a remedy. Our gigantic modern system of manufacture, trade and finance 
would have been simply impossible under such standards of value as the traders of 
former times had to accept. 

‘ Among other fallacies which prevailed in those days, it was commonly held that the 
wealth of a country depended on the quantity of gold and silver money which it contained. 
The measure of wealth had come to be mistaken for the wealth itself. It was quite a 
common practice for a ruler to deliberately over-value the gold coins with the intention 
of attracting gold from foreign countries, and great surprise was experienced when it 
was found that the over-valuation of gold necessarily involved the under-valuation of 
silver, and that, though gold was attracted by this device, silver was exported to an 
equal extent, and no alteration was effected in the aggregate quantity of gold and silver 
contained in the country. Laws were passed against the export of both gold and silver, 
but such laws were, of course, easily evaded. 

‘It is difficult to imagine a more exasperating state of things than that under which 
both gold and silver circulated in different countries at rates fixed independently by 
the ruler of each country and altered from time to time with the object of attracting 
gold or silver from neighbouring countries. These evils appear to have reached their 
climax in England in the reign of James I. There is no doubt but that the large 
influx of silver from America after the year 1545 tended to lower the value of that 
metal, but it has always seemed to me that the great alteration in relative value which 
took place between 1620 and 1650 was largely due to the meddling with the legal ratio 
which took place in England and adjoining countnies at that time. There was no such 
alteration in the relative production of the two metals during those years as would 
suffice to account for it.’ 


Continuing to trace the variations in the relative value of the two 
metals, Sir David observes :— 


‘The formal adoption of the gold standard by England had no appreciable effect on 
the relative value of the two metals, because the majority of nations still adhered to 





1 For a short statement of this measure see p. 554. 
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the silver standard, and the system of double legal tender prevailed extensively, 
especially in France, where there has always been a great store of the precious 
metals. 

‘This state of things lasted till the year #873, and, notwithstanding the great 
increase in the production of gold owing to the discoveries in California and Australia, 
the disturbance in value was comparatively slight.’ 


The following opinion put on record by Cairnes in 1872, shows the 
danger of prophesying in these matters, though that is not exactly 
the moral for the sake of which Sir David Barbour makes the quota- 
tion :—‘I may now say [said Cairnes in 1872] that I am disposed to 
assign much less importance to this question of a change in the 
monetary standard of India than I did. The reasoning assumes the 
probability of a serious divergence in the relative value of gold and 
silver, but I now believe that such a divergence is practically out of 
the question.’ 

Sir David continues :— 


‘We all know how the change was brought about. Germany altered her standard 
from silver to gold. France and the other States of the Latin Union closed their mints 
to silver. The United States, where the currency was for the time inconvertible and 
depreciated paper, abandoned the system of double legal tender, a change which had 
the most serious results when a return was made to specie payments.’ 


Referring to the discussions which have since then been active :— 


‘The disputants may roughly be divided into two camps—those who urged that the 
world should return to the old system of double legal tender, and thdse who maintained 
that financial salvation was not to be found outside the pale of monometallism. The 
thorough-going monometallists advocated the gradual extension of the single gold 
standard to the whole civilised world, silver having become, in their opinion, a 
discredited metal, no more worthy to be treated as a standard of value than cowries or 
cockle shells. Another, and I believe a larger, section of the gold camp favoured the 
adoption of the gold standard by one-half the world, and of the silver standard by the 
other. The latter proposal always appeared to me to be wanting in the elements of 
finality. It would have left the civilised world exposed to the evils of a break of 
monetary gauge, and I was unable to discover any good principle on which it could be 
decided what countries should adopt the gold standard and what countries should adopt 
the silver standard, or how a country could be prevented from deserting from one 
standard to the other with all the attendant monetary disturbance which necessarily 
results from such changes. ; 

‘It was said at one time, and I believe quite seriously, that all the rich countries 
should choose gold and the poor ones silver. It is instructive to form a mental picture 
of the proceedings of an International Conference assembled for the purpose of settling 
the monetary affairs of the world in accordance with this remarkable principle. 
Unanimity of opinion would, for the first time in the history of such conferences, be 
secured, but it would be secured by the representative of every nation declaring that 
he appeared on behalf of an undoubtedly wealthy and solvent community, and one 
that was determined to march in the van of civilisation. If by any accident a nation 
could have been found willing to admit that it was too poor to enjoy the luxury of a 
-gold standard, it would have been necessary for it, in order to maintain the currency 
equilibrium, to admit not merely that it was poor in the present, but that it intended 
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to remain poor in the future, as any access of wealth at a future date would have 
involved the adoption of the more fashionable standard. 

‘For my part I have always recognised that there was no permanent halting place 
between a return to the old system of double legal tender and the gradual extension of 
the gold standard to all civilised countries.’ 


The speaker deprecates the suggestion made on high authority that 
‘it would be better for India to repudiate her obligations, and accept 
bankruptcy rather than attempt to change her standard.’ He defends 
and explains the Bill; without concealing his belief that there is a 
more excellent way. ‘I have been a bimetallist for years, am still a 
bimetallist, and am by no means certain that the Battle of the Standards 
will be finally closed by any measure this Council may pass to-day, 
or even by the cessation of her silver purchases on the part of the 
United States of America.’ 


The views of English bimetallists have found a conspicuous repre- 
sentative in the Right Hon. A. Balfour, who, in an address delivered 
at the Mansion House, August 3rd, thus referred to Indian finance :— 


‘The Government of India, acting under instructions, have closed the mints in India. 
By closing the mints in India they have made the rupee an artificial coin. They have 
made its value depend, in other words, not upon the demand and upon the cost of pro- 
duction, but upon the supply as determined by the Executive. (Hear, hear.) Now, I 
want you to realise exactly what that means. I have said before that the idea that the 
Government can avoid affecting the value of the legal tender is absurd, because every 
Government has to determine what the legal tender shall be, and therefore it no doubt 
is the fact that the State must interfere with the demand either for silver or gold, because 
it says that either silver or gold, or both, shall be the legal standard ; but what has 
always been thought a most dangerous, if not an immoral, condition of things is that 
the State should not content itself with determining what the standard should be, but 
should itself regulate the supply of that standard, and from day to day put it in its own 
power as the Executive to say what should be the value of the legal tender in which every 
debtor should pay his creditor and every creditor should obtain his money from his debtor. 
It is true, as I understand the proposal of the Indian Government, that a silver rupee can 
never rise above the value of 1s, 4d., but while that is the superior limit the inferior limit 
evidently is the value of silver—the value of uncoined silver ; and what the value of un- 
coined silver is to be after the late action of the Indian Government and the possible 
future action of the American Government, it will take a much greater prophet than I am 
to tell you. But the fact is that at the present moment those who profess themselves the 
disciples of Sir Robert Peel have made themselves responsible in India for an inconvertible 
eurrency (hear, hear), an inconvertible currency which is not the less open to the objections 
always urged against an inconvertible currency because it is of silver instead of paper, 
and because it is appreciated rather than depreciated. The effect is the same and the 
cause is the same. The reason why most Governments have indulged in the expensive 
luxury of issuing an inconvertible currency is that they found it otherwise difficult to pay 
their debts. That is the motive also of the Indian Government (cheers), and if the special 
and very peculiar circumstances of India make it desirable for the Indian Government 
that the currency should be appreciated in order to carry out that object rather than 
as is usually the case, that it should be depreciated, none the less does it remain true 
that we have made ourselves responsible for an inconvertible currency in India, which 
puts it in the power of the Executive within very wide limits to determine not merely 
the demand but the supply of the legal tender of that country. (Cheers.) It is not my 
business to dwell upon the further and the additional reason which makes me look with 
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apprehension upon what has been done—the reason, I mean, founded upon the vast 
hoards of uncoined silver in India. Those hoards amount, according to such estimates as 
I have seen, to something between 130 and 200 millions sterling. Before the recent Act 
of the Anglo-Indian Government every man who owned uncoined silver in India was in 
possession of that which was to all intents and purposes legal tender, and if he owed 
1,000 rupees and had in his possession an amount of silver equivalent in weight to 1,000 
rupees he knew that whether the value of the legal standard rose or fell, he could at any 
moment pay his debts. The man who now owns uncoined silver is no longer in that 
position ; he does nct own ‘legal tender’ any more ; he owns a depreciated commodity, 
and what relation his assets will now bear to his liabilities is a matter of speculation—a 
matter dependent in part upon the action of his own Government—in part, perhaps upon 
the action of a Government divided from him in interest, divided from him in race, 
living 5,000 miles away ; for he may find himself, through the play of the political 
machine at Washington, deprived of the power of paying his debts in Caleutta.’ 


Mr. J. E. O’Connor in the Pioneer, July 20th, argues that most of 
the silver imported during the last half-century into India, has been 
coined either in our mints or those of native States. He denies that 
the silver ornaments of the natives are regarded as hoards. 

In the House of Commons, August 9th, Mr. Chaplin accused the 
Government of having depreciated the immense amount of savings, 
held by the poorer classes of India in the form of ornaments, 
Mr. Balfour described the measure as a step which, since the suspension 
of the Bank Act, had never been taken by England or any country under 
her control. Parodying Sir Robert Peel’s famous question, he asked. 
‘What under this new system is a rupee?’ It depended on the action 
of the Executive. Sir John Lubbock would have preferred an import 
duty on silver to the present plan. Mr. Leonard Courtney maintained 
that the loss to the native on the uncoined part of = store might be 
compensated by the gain on the coined part. 

Important judgments are also expressed by our contemporaries The 
Economist and The Statist, in their articles of July 1st, and in subse- 
quent issues. The Statist in a series of numbers presents an anthology 
of opinions of public men. The utterance of ‘the very ablest of 
British bankers who is also a sound economist’ (Statist, August 5th), 
commands attention. Referring to the experience of Java, this 
authority says:—‘If India be in pari casu with Java, a similar 
experience may reasonably be looked for there. If on the other hand 
silver shall prove to have been hoarded by the people in excess of 
their requirements’ the result may be very disastrous—‘ It would be 
unprofitable, however, to discuss the hypothetical results of a leap in 
the dark.’ The last expression is used by the Hconomist in its article 
of July 29th, and indeed has become proverbial. 

It would be impossible within our limits to summarise the 
criticisms of the daily press ; unnecessary indeed, so far as they are 
inspired rather by party politics than monetary theory. As a 
specimen of such advocacy, the following extract from a leading articie 
of an influential journal may suffice :—‘ Even if uncoined silver does 
exist in quantity, there is no act of public plunder in ceasing to give it 
by coinage a value which it does not intrinsically possess.’ 
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Among foreign comments on the action of the Indian Government 
none have been expressed with more force and wit than those 
which Professor Gide contributes to the current number of the Revue 
Economique :—-Poor silver! For thousands of years it walked, proud 
of the title of precious metal, side by side with gold; if not ona 
footing of perfect equality, yet in avery honourable position. ‘ Silver’ 
was in France the representative of riches in general. But for the last 
twenty years everything has been against silver; man prosecutes it, 
nature depreciates it by producing it too abundantly. The economists 
of the classical school, who apply even to the precious metals the device 
‘Each for self,’ side with the one who has succeeded in competition. 
The writer, on the other hand, applying even to the precious metals the 
principle of solidarity, regrets the union which lasted so long for the 
benefit of all—regrets, too, the want of solidarity among the nations, 
each of whom chooses for itself the monetary arrangement best suited 
to serve its own interests, without troubling itself about the injurious 
consequences to the rest of the world. The English capitalist and 
official will no doubt be satisfied with the new measure. But how 
about the Indian peasant, whose savings-bank has consisted of silver 
ornaments? He will find his artistic store (son élégant pecule) 
melting in his hands, while at the same time, in consequence of the 
contraction of the currency, life is becoming more difficult, taxes heavier, 
debts more burdensome. Probably he does not fully appreciate the 
reform of Her Most Gracious Majesty’s Government. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu may be taken as a specimen of the economist 
spoken of in the last paragraph, who takes the side of gold against its 
weaker rival. In an article in L’Economiste francais for July 1st, M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu maintains that silver is prevented from being full legal 
tender money by the ‘ nature of things’; in proof of which he adduces 
the abundant production of late years. Gold will become the standard of 
India, but it need not circulate largely. No great drain from Europe 
need be feared. Silver may be expected to sink to 25 pence an ounce. 
The arrest of its fall will depend largely on its use in the arts, to pro- 
mote which M. Leroy-Beaulieu recommends that governments should 
reduce their charges for hall-marking silver (droits de marque et 
garantie). The new value of silver will enjoy a stability which is likely 
to be beneficial to commerce. 

Mr. Ottomar Haupt, writing to the Statist July 15, defends the 
recent measure, citing the parallel case of Java, where, according to 
his estimate, the stock of silver amounts to 120,000,000 florins, 
against scarcely £400,000 in gold. ‘And with all that the Java 
exchange, based, therefore, upon nothing else than on the credit of 
the country, has at all times been absolutely on a par with gold.’ 

Professor Léon Walras explains his views upon the Indian currency 
in the Gazette de Lausanne of the 24th July last. He sees in the 
decision adopted by the Government a partial acceptance of his 
opinions as announced at the Manchester meeting of the British 
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Asssociation in 1887; but would wish to see ultimately a universal 
gold standard, with a token coinage of silver, expanded or contracted 
to such a point as will maintain the level of prices. 

Professor Lexis (in the Jahrbiicher fiir Nat. Oekon., July, 1893) 
anticipates, on the strength of the statistics for the last few years, a 
yearly export to India of at least 130,000,000 marks in precious metal ; 
with a possible strain upon gold and continued depreciation of silver. 
Countries with limping bimetallism will suffer, and even for other 
countries the question may arise whether silver should not be 
introduced as a secondary currency with the least possible over- 
valuation. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson’s pamphlet, The Unit of Value in all Trade, 
reprinted from The Engineering Magazine, New York, for August, 1893, 
also favours a gold standard. The grain of pure gold is the de facto 
unit of value in international commerce. An elastic system of credit 
should be introduced by clearing-house certificates, payable to bearer 
on demand by the bank of issue, or, failing the bank, by the clearing- 
house. The certificates would be authorised up to 75 per cent. of 
securities lodged with and approved by the clearing-house committee, 
but would not be legal tender. ‘It is told in one of the old nursery 
tales that the pig on the way to market would not get over the stile, 
the dog would not bite the pig . . . . and so on; the whole procession 
was stopped by the ‘pig. The pig that won’t move now is pig silver, 


piled in the Treasury vaults. Move it out of the way.’ Mr. Atkinson 
simplifies the problem by ignoring throughout his paper the change in 
the value of gold. 


‘SYNDICATS AGRICOLES.’ 


In the discussion to which prolonged agricultural depression has 
given rise, attention has more than once been called to the French 
Agricultural Syndicates as being an institution which, in view of its 
signal practical success, we should do well to make our own. Not 
very much, however, appears to be generally known, as to either the 
nature or the precise functions of these bodies. Under these circum- 
stances a little volume! which has quite recently issued from the pen 
of the Comte de Rocquigny, promises to be received as a welcome 
publication by people interested in the subject. The book gives a very 
graphic description of the work accomplished by the Syndicates. 
Coming, as it does, from an expert, who has already won his spurs by 
some excellent articles on the same topic published in the Nouvelle 


? Comte de Rocquigny, Les Syndicats Agricoles et le Socialisme Agraire. Paris : 
Perrin Cie, 1893, 
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Revue, it scarcely needed the preface contributed by way of special 
credential by the recognised head of the Syndicate movement, M. H. 
le Trésor de la Rocque, President of the Union of Syndicates, to stamp 
it an authoritative guide. 

Of the success, generally, of the Syndicats Agricoles there can be no 
doubt. Begun most modestly, scarcely ten years ago, by a handful of 
agriculturists brought into union by Professor Tanviray, of Blois, they 
have in little time overspread France, multiplying in all to the number 
of 1,300, with about 600,000 members, and doing an annual kusiness at 
present of 100,000,000 francs, which promises to grow rapidly to higher 
figures. They are to be met with in almost every part of France. 
There is: literally not a Department without some. On a recent 
journey I found them active in districts so widely apart as the Haute 
Garonne, the Gard, the Puy de Déme, the Basse Bourgogne. Only 
very few Departments, like the Nord and the Niévre, have thus far 
shown themselves indifferent in the matter. The Syndicates help the 
vine-grower and the sugar-beet grower, the horse-breeder and the 
market-gardener, they lend a hand in the destruction of obnoxious 
insects, the embankment of water-courses, fumigation for keeping off 
the frost, they have even provided French agriculture with Boards of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, and insurance of labourers against acci- 
dents ; and, above all things, they have, in M. Gatellier’s apt words, 
wholly ‘democratised’ the use of artificial manures, insecticides, 
feeding stuffs, etc., placing what was formerly a luxury reserved for 
the rich within the easy reach of the poor, improving the quality, re- 
ducing the market-price by from 20 to 30 per cent., and yet increasing 
the annual consumption from the paltry figure of 52,000,000 franes— 
barely more than £2,000,000 for all France—to 120,000,000 francs, with 
every prospect of its rising, within a short space of time, according to 
the estimate of M. le Trésor de la Rocque, to 400,000,000 franes. 
These are achievements certainly to take credit for. And in truth 
they represent only the outward symptoms of a very beneficial change 
in the inner structure of agriculture—the infusion of a spirit of private 
initiative and pushing vigour into the great national industry, which in 
France provides occupation for 62 per cent of the entire population. 
That means a beginning of progress after a long period of standstill. 

At the outset the originators of the movement took a rather appall- 
ingly large view of their task. Not content with fulfilling their useful 
mission specified by M. Waldeck-Rousseau when introducing the Bill 
which legalizes their formation—d stimuler Vinitiative privée—they 
thought that they must agitate, educate, influence legislation, regulate 
the sale of agricultural produce, insure, arbitrate, conciliate, check 
Parliament, check the railways, organise agricultural credit, and 
attempt I do not know how many things more. Of the more 
ambitious of these projects, the influencing of legislation and of 
railway tariffs, the organization of credit and the suppression of 
‘socialism,’ in practice very little has been accomplished. The item 
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of the programme which is most likely to interest our own agricul- 
turists is that which binds the Syndicats to attempt to benefit the 
producer by getting rid of the middle man in the sale of agricultural 
produce, and partitioning his profits between the producer and con- 
sumer, who are to deal directly with one another. That has long 
been a fond dream of farmers. In Count Rocquigny’s words, in very 
deed— c’est 14 le grand probléme a résoudre.’ In France the results 
have not proved encouraging. ‘ La pratique,’ Count Rocquigny adinits, 
‘a encore peu de succés 4 enrégistrer.’ On a journey which began at 
Toulouse and ended at Dieppe and in the course of which I missed 
seeing few Syndicates which came in my way, I never detected a trace of 
such success. So faras this experience goes, it wholly confirms the old 
lesson taught by many an earlier experience, namely, that it is not the 
producer, but the consumer, who makes the market, and if there is any 
spoil to be appropriated, it is the consumer accordingly who appropriates 
it to himself. The office of co-operation obviously is, not to make an 
article dearer, but to make it cheaper. In their more ambitious trading 
the Syndicates have in isolated cases snatched a few stray windfalls, 
due presumably mainly to personal interest. Thus in Normandy they 
have sold some horses and some cider. And the Syndicate of Meaux— 
by dint of producing the certificates of birth and other papiers of every 
one of its 850 members, in order to comply with the law—has secured 
a contract for 5,700 quintals of straw to be supplied to a regiment of 
dragoons. But that is, practically, all that has been effected by getting 
rid of the middle-man. If co-operative trading is to do any good, 
syndicate as well as other experience has shown that it must not only 
bring producer and consumer into direct communication, but moreover 
secure to the latter something which non-co-operative trading cannot 
give. That explains the success of the excellent German Winzervereine 
and Weinbauvereine which, to double the receipts of their members— 
as they do—do not merely get rid of the middle-man, but by cheapen- 
ing and improving production offer the producer a cheaper and a purer 
product. The French Vintners’ Syndicates, endeavouring to solve the 
same problem merely by ousting the middleman, have admittedly 
failed, and the markets which they have instituted for their special 
trade have remained without purchasers. If the syndicate butcheries 
—at Nimes, at Lyons and elsewhere—fare better at present, the 
reason is, that they are in reality to a larger extent consumers’ syndi- 
cates than producers.’ There have been many instances of successful 
co-operative butcheries more or less of the same type in the past. The 
Geneva Htal des Agriculteurs was a noted institution. But somehow 
they have never managed to live very long. They have come to anend 
as soon as the consumers lost interest in them. However, an example 
of fair success, to be placed on a par with that quoted from Germany, 
is the syndicate dealing in early vegetables from the South and in eggs 
and cheese and butter from the North, with Paris and other large 
towns, in which the syndicats have been able to offer to consumers 
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conveniences beyond those obtainable in dealing with a number of 
small producers, and which accordingly have secured a proper reward. 
And the facilities which the practicat Central of Paris and a Syndicate 
of Lyons afford to their members for selling stock at the large markets, 
seem likely to prove equally successful. The syndicates send their 
men to meet the stock at the station, take charge of it, and dispose 
of it at the market, saving the seller trouble and expense, and 
generally securing by their knowledge of the market a better result. 
These are the few fruits reaped from the large field of trading, which 
at one time was supposed to promise a plentiful harvest. 

However, if co-operative selling has proved a failure, co-operative 
buying has proved a grand success—indeed, coupled with co-operation 
in labour, the one success of the movement. That success is really 
all the more creditable, since the French law of 1884 does not deal 
over-kindly with the syndicates. The Belgian law is more iiberal. 
In France, syndicates must not trade on their own account. 
They may, as M. Genay calls it, act as a ‘letter-box,’ receiving and 
transmitting orders. And that has led to such cumbrous, unbusiness- 
like and really most unfair—so Count Roequigny admits—practices as 
this :—The Syndicates invite tenders, which are understood to bind the 
dealer, but in no wise to bind the Syndicate. Should prices move 
upward, the dealer is likely to be overwhelmed with orders, whereas in 
the contrary event he will have none. But he must be prepared to 
execute all orders which may come, subject to a penalty or réfaction. 
That does not end his hardships. As a rule he has to collect the money 
for the collective orders executed from every individual member separ- 
ately, drawing upon every one of them an acceptance, which is payable 
at the payor’s domicile. It says something for the honesty and con- 
scientiousness which co-operation seems to stimulate in all its appli- 
cations, by awakening a sense of responsibility, that these drafts are 
as a rule honoured to the day. Defaults are extremely rare. This 
creditable punctuality, by the way, is not restricted to the honouring 
of dealers’ drafts. Even where that peculiar system of buying and 
selling just described is not resorted to, and greater latitude is allowed 
to embarrassed buyers, losses by default are of very rare occurrence 
and trifling in amount. The secretary of one very active syndicate 
of about 500 members assured me that in two years his losses 
did not exceed 6 frances. And in syndicate credit-banking—of which 
there will be just a word to say—though the system adopted is 
by no means perfect, co-operators have proved similarly conscientious. 
In the largest bank of this sort the result of eight years experience is 
reported as ‘ not a single loss.’ 

If the Syndicates do not choose to act merely as a letter-box, they 
may buy goods, store and resell them—but only at the price of pur- 
chase minus a commission. And out of that margin of commission 
they must not on any account accumulate a reserve fund or working 
capital, however urgently they may stand in need of it. Only enough 
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may be levied to defray the actual current expenses, which are gener- 
ally kept at alow point. Where syndicates trade on this ‘commis- 
sion’ system, since the accumulation of some working fund is desirable, 
they make the commissions (levied in many cases alike on buyer and 
seller) cover all the current expenses and try to keep the subscriptions 
for a reserve fund. By this means some fortunate syndicates have 
managed to scrape together 10,000 francs, 20,000 franes, and even 
30,000 francs—which enables them to deal with greater freedom and 
success. But, as a rule, in current cash the syndicates are rather 
poor. 

In size the syndicates vary from purely parish associations, some 
with as few as 25 or 30 members, upwards to large Departmental 
societies, like the particularly well-managed Syndicate of the Charente 
Inférieure, which comprises some 12,000 members. In constitution 
they show what appears to many a defect, though their leading 
members defend it on the score of circumstances. Most of the 
Syndicats have two classes of members—the rich, who take up heavy 
shares, must not borrow, and are bound to remain members for a 
definite time, five years or so, these are the membres fondateurs ; 
and the poor, who take up smaller shares, are free to leave, and who 
may borrow, these are the membres effectifs. In one Syndicat I have 
found as many as four distinct orders of members. This is not the 
democratic organisation which in the best People’s Banks has been 
found so wonderfully effective in drawing classes together and creating 
a sense of common interest. Nor is it likely to be tolerated long in 
a republican country like France. It is, of course, defended on the 
ground that it facilitates the first raising of money, And leading 
spirits, Count Rocquigny himself among the number, assure me 
that no inconvenient effects have been known to result from what I 
have called a distinctly ‘ oligarchical’ organisation. But it seems to 
me that the spirit of common interest and common action has been 
most strongly aroused in the Syndicats having only one class of 
members, all with equal rights and equal obligations, such as that 
of Auxerre, of which its Secretary proudly boasts that ‘we form a 
veritable little republic.’ The members of course elect their officers, 
and Committee, and Council, but they elect them as a rule from out of 
the rich ‘founder’ class. Most of the services given are gratuitous. 
And the syndicates have in many cases carried self-denial so far as 
to lay it down that in no case shall the reserve fund be ‘ shared out,’ 
on any pretence whatever. Even in the event of the syndicate being 
dissolved it is to be preserved and handed over to the local comice 
agricole for useful employment. 

The co-operative supply of these syndicates is by law restricted to 
agricultural articles. But not a few syndicates have by means of 
co-operative societies established by the side of them—practically the 
syndicates transformed for the occasion—carried supply so much farther 
as to make it embrace practically every commodity of ordinary use. 
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The catalogue of the Co-opérative régionale de l Union du Sud-Est 
enumerates no fewer than 5,800 several articles. The co-operative 
society of the Charente Inférieure does an even larger business in 
groceries and clothes and every description of household requirements, 

But the use to which syndicates put co-operation by no means ends 
with the supply of groceries and manures. Co-operation is practicable 
also in work, and indeed a most instructive feature of the Syndicats, and 
one decidedly deserving of imitation, is the remarkably varied applica- 
tion which they manage to give to this force. Inthe Gard I found syn- 
dicates carrying on co-operative irrigation and embankments. In the 
Kastern wine provinces syndicates watch unitedly over the vineyards 
and ward off the effects of night frosts by clouds of smoke. (They do 
the same thing without resort to special syndicates on the German side 
of the Vosges.) Between them, syndicates of the Gard and the 
Hérault, of one part, and of those Eastern provinces, of the other, 
arrange a considerable traffic in grapes, for the purpose of blending. In 
Brittany the peasantry form syndicates to protect their gardens from 
the ravages of the anthonome. In the Velay, the Jura, and some other 
districts, the syndicates provide winter employment for idle hands, by 
means of the domestic industries indigenous to those provinces—lace- 
making, straw-plaiting, sabot-making and the like. In Florac, in the 
Cévennes, I found a Syndicate Conciliation Board at work. Similar 
bodies exist elsewhere. And in a Northern Department there is a 
Syndicate specially appointed to decide upon questions of local customs 
arising as between out-going and in-coming tenants. There are syndi- 
cates of hop-growers, vine-growers, of beetroot growers, to organize 
common labour where such seems desirable. Then, there is other 
agricultural enterprise in which co-operation proves exceedingly service- 
able—the co-operative purchase and use of machinery and implements, 
even down to pretty small articles. And some of the syndicates 
which let out threshing machines among members—and at a higher 
price among non-members—have shown themselves exceedingly useful, 
more especially in Anjou, where the Comte de la Bouillerie has taken 
up this class of work with praiseworthy energy. His peculiar syndicate 
at Breil threshes for members at the moderate rate of about a penny 

a bushel, and yet manages rapidly to pay off the purchase money. 

Again, there is insurance—as yet only very partially developed, 

although, of course, insurance, alike against fire, hail and disease, is a 

form of business to which co-operation readily lends itself. No insur- 

ance companies, for instance, have been more successful than the 
co-operative ones:in Switzerland. Only, in France, the drawback is, 
that risks vary exceedingly between district and district, and yet nobody 
cares to pay a higher premium than his neighbour. Vines and tobacco 
are never insured at all. And among live-stock no Society will accept 
an insurance of sheep. The ‘ mutual’ system is very largely represented 
in France. And inthe West and the Centre it has helped to diminish the 
number of conflagrations by causing the insured to watch carefully 
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over one another and each other’s premises. In the East and the 
South, on the other hand, the system has scarcely answered. Some 
Syndicats Agricoles already do very good insurance work—for instance 
that of Delle. The Solidarité Orléanaise has carried the practice 
further and insured against accidents by agricultural labour. 

Lastly—to be be brief in dealing with a class of work of which many 
more interesting instances might be quoted—there is the syndicate 
banking—not to be compared in its results with ‘ People’s banking,’ 
but still useful as meeting, up to a certain point, an acknowledged want 
of the community. Co-operation and self-help are in these banks kept 
at a very low point—except in checking borrowers, which is indeed 
the most important function, and in which they appear to be effective. 
The money, and the prime responsibility, are supplied by the rich. But 
in any case the money is lent—and it is repaid. At Poligny, the most 
noteworthy instance of this kind, a few rich men combined to subscribe 
a capital of 20,000 frances, of which 10,000 francs is paidup. That has, 
with the addition of another 10,000 frances paid up on 20,000 franes’ 
worth of shares of membres effectifs, attracted merely 35,855 francs of 
deposits. But with the help of this small capital, in eight years 
704,000 francs has been lent out, and, as observed, there has been 
no loss. The bulk of the lending was done in the past three years, 
mounting up to 212,000 franes in 1892. In the canton of Genlis, in 
1891, Count Lejéas launched a credit syndicate by handing over 
securities to the value of 12,000 francs to the Bank which is to make 
advances. The lending done on such security has within eighteen 
months amounted to 30,282 frances and Count Lejéas has not lost 
a penny. There are some other instances. But, generally speaking, 
the practice is still in its infancy. Syndicates, it will be allowed, 
are scarcely the best institutions for carrying this work into effect. 
But the two instances here quoted certainly show that good may be 
done without loss, where a system can be devised at any rate stringent 
enough to enforce honesty and punctuality. 

There is another service to agriculture which the Syndicats Agricoles 
place, not without some justice, to their credit. In addition to teach- 
ing their members co-operation, they have also helped their Government 
to some extent in teaching them technical knowledge. Thus, they 
have arranged lectures, made provision for analyses and field-experi- 
ments, awarded prizes for the best managed farms, and granted sub- 
sidies towards the introduction of improved machinery and the con- 
struction of liquid manure tanks. All this, indeed, does not collectively, 
for all France, amount to very much. But the circulation of the 
monthly bulletins issued byall the more considerable syndicats, or unions 
of syndicats, which acquaint members with the state of the markets and 
other matters of class interest, has been found distinctly useful, not 
only as infusing useful. information but also as providing a more 
powerful common dlink. 

Thus, taking things altogether, in spite of the disappointing failure 
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of those ambitious schemes upon which syndicates pride themselves 
most, as Cicero did upon his indifferent verses, they have by the simple 
means of ordinary co-operation effected no small amount of good, which 
promises to increase as the movement, still scarcely emerged from in- 
fancy, grows in strength and in dimensions, and as union and the 
application of mutual support become more perfect and more general. 
At the present time inter-connection is still at some points very loose. 
There are syndicates which act altogether independently, each for itself. 
There are Departmental and inter-Departmental unions. And above 
all these there is, since seven years, a national Union which thus far 
has managed to attract to itself only close upon 500 out of the 1,300 
syndicates, but those 500 the largest, mustering collectively 430,000 
members out of 600,000. New methods of organisation and work 
are sure to be learnt as experience grows, and if the syndicates can but 
discard their quasi-political aspirations and be content, instead of 
agitating against Socialism and striving to move Senates, to work 
quietly but profitably on the lines which Experience and Success have 
marked out for them as the right ones, their possibilities are, as M. 
Ernest Brelay has put it, almost limitless. 

It remains to answer the question: Do we want them, or institu- 
tions like them? I think not. There is a valuable lesson, indeed, to 
be learnt from these syndicates, and one which our agriculturists would 
do well to take to heart. In variety of application, in the rapid 
diffusion of co-operative zeal among the cultivating classes, the French 
may claim to be our masters. But all that they have done is to be 
effected without the formation of ‘ professional syndicates’ with high- 
flying aims, such as the popular rejection of Lord Winchilsea’s scheme 
has shown that our agricultural public have no taste for. Co-operation 
of a more modest type will accomplish it all. It is strange that our 
Agriculture should have shown itself so backward in turning to anything 
like adequate account this powerful force. There is a good deal of 
agricultural cooperation, no doubt, spread out over the kingdom; but 
nothing like what the industry wants, nothing like what it readily lends 
itself to, and what might in trying times to a considerable extent lessen 
its sufferings and its losses. 

Henry W. Wo.Lrr 


A FRENCH CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY AT VILLAINES. 


VILLAINES is a village of about 1,000 inhabitants, in the department 
of Indre-et-Loire, a few miles from Azay-le-Rideau, the nearest station 
on the state railway from Tours to Sables d’Olonne. In the year 
1849 the Comte de Villarmois and a Monsieur Chicoynne, curé in the 
neighbourhood, instituted a co-operative society for basket-making. 
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40,000 francs were borrowed to start the concern: the sum was sub- 
scribed entirely by working men who wished to join the society, 
not as share capital, but as a loan to be repaid as soon as possible ; 
the society prospered, and in five or six years the loan was paid 
back out of profits: and the concern has ever since been a 
financial success. Conducted on purely business principles, and 
unsupported by charity, it has paid alJ the expenses of organisation 
and management out of its profits, has lasted over forty years, has 
a yearly increasing output, and yearly attracts new members ; 
and it has succeeded, although its members are all working men, 
though it employs no outside capital, though its members take all 
profits, though it is entirely self-managed—in fine, though it adheres to 
the three cardinal principles of strict co-operation ; and in that success 
lies its economic interest. 

But it is not strictly what is understood by a ‘ productive co- 
operation ’; the society is not concerned with anything more than the 
sale of its produce ; its, object is to provide a market for the basket- 
work produced in the village, and it only controls the manufacture of 
the baskets because it undertakes to sell them and will not undertake 
to sell unmarketable articles. None the less in effect the society 
is productive; it is an association of working basket-makers ; but as 
both historically and logically it is a society formed by individual 
and independent producers for the better sale of their produce, so its 
members remain practically in certain ways individual and independent 
producers. The following account is a 7éswmé of a conversation I had 
with the secretary last year: I wrote down what he told me at the 
time, and I have since had letters from him on one or two points. 

1. Produce of the Society.—This is restricted almost entirely to 
common basket-work, and with the exception of strawberry and other 
fruit baskets of an ornamental kind no fancy work is made. The 
market is therefore steady and not liable to the fluctuating demand of 
changing fashions. 

2. Members.—The rules of membership are simple but strict. Any 
man (but not women) over the age of twenty-one, who has never been 
convicted of any criminal offence, may enter at any time without 
payment on signing a formal deed that he will conform to the rules 
of the society. Admission is subject to the approval of the committee, 
and as the rules require residence in the village most applicants are 
personally known to the committee. But whilst almost any man may 
enter and at any time he likes, the right of withdrawal is subject to 
numerous restrictions. The society renews itself from time to time 
for a definite period; in 1849 the members agreed to continue the 
association for five years; in 1854, 1870, and 1890 it was again 
renewed, and is now to continue to 1910. Members may not with- 
draw except at the end of a period, and even then they obtain no 
pecuniary benefit thereby: any money that is due to them from the 
society they must forfeit. But if a member withdraws in the middle 
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of a period, he is required not only to leave any money owed him by 
the society in the society’s hands, but also to cease or change his 
trade, or to live at a distance of not less than twenty-four kilométres 
from Villaines; this being a condition of the contract signed on entry. 
Lastly the society only requires that given persons shall be responsible 
for the work brought in, and men join who are at work during the 
day in the vineyards or at other trades that they may earn a little 
extra money in their evenings, or that their family may make some- 
thing: for the industry is essentially a cottage industry, and all the 
baskets are made in the homes of the members. The number of 
present members is 150 and about three or four join annually. 

3. The Management.—The general assembly, for which two-thirds 
of the society form a quorum, elects nine members to constitute the 
council or committee of management. The committee men hold office 
for three years: three retire every year, but may be re-elected. The 
committee elect a president and secretary—-who is also treasurer : 
the president is one of the committee men, but the secretary is not a 
member of the committee and need not be a member of the society : 
both hold office for a year but may be re-elected: the secretary is 
subject to summary dismissal by the committee. The president is 
always a man of influence in the village, but he is elected out of the 
ordinary members of the society and is not made a member for the 
purpose. The present secretary, Monsieur Jolly, keeps a shop and is 
not a member: and though the ordinary member may be elected, no 
doubt the choice of the committee would as a fact always fall upon 
a man like him, whose business capacity and ¢haracter are well known. 
The committee men receive no salary for their services; the secretary 
receives 1,200 francs a year, and used till recently to receive 1,500 
francs; the president is also paid, but on the same modest scale though 
I do not know exactly how much. The committee meet every 
Sunday and give a reception every other Monday : but their time is 
subject to none but these claims from the society, and the rest of it 
they may devote to basket-making. The president has more public 
duties than the other committee men, but whilst the responsibility of 
management falls largely upon the committee, the actual business of 
it devolves mostly on the secretary. The accounts are audited by 
Monsieur Vaissier, Conseiller-Général of the district, who kindly does 
it gratuitously, and are rendered annually at the general meeting. 
There were financial troubles in 1881, but since the appointment at 
that time of Monsieur Jolly there have been no more. The secretary 
gives no security to the society. 

4. Raw Material.—This the members buy on their own responsibility 
where they like: the annual cost averages from 200 to 300 franes per 
workman according as the osiers are bought green or not. The 
society advances no money for raw material, and therefore has no 
voice in the selection of it. 

5. Regulation of the Work Produced.—With the selection of 
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material the workman’s individual choice ends. The type of basket to 
be made and the quantity of each type are matters decided by the 
president : and failure to comply with his orders involves liability to a 
fine of 10 to 20 francs. 

6. Sale of Produce.—Selling prices are fixed by the committee, 
the president has the responsibility of finding a market at such prices 
and the secretary acts under instructions from the president and does 
most of the actual business. The present market for Villaines basket- 
work has been obtained gradually ; the original success of the society 
was due to the existence of a market for basket-work and especially 
for vintage baskets in the times when the vineyards prospered in the 
country round, and that market has spread by degrees over a wide 
area. Circular lists of prices are sent round to customers every 
month or two, and though the society does not advertise, these lists 
have ensured a greater demand than can be supplied: in fact last year 
prices were raised 10 per cent. The society's goods now have a 
steady market in Indre-et-Loire, La Vienne, Les Deux Sévres, Maine- 
et-Loire, and La Charente: Bordeaux, Dijon, and Paris. But the 
society does not concern itself with the transportation of its produce 
to its markets ; its. customers send vans to Villaines once a fortnight 
to carry away the goods they may have ordered. 

7. Payment of the Members.—Each workman brings in the baskets 
ordered by the president as soon as made ; they are then stored in the 
warehouse, entered in the workman’s name by the secretary, whether 
he or his family have actually made them, and he is credited with the 
amount to which he is entitled, to be drawn by him in cash on or after 
the Saturday next following. Every workman is paid strictly by the 
piece, and wages therefore vary according to the value of the work 
brought in, according to its quantity, fineness, and the amount of ordin- 
ary or skilled labour put into it. But the full market value is not 
paid to the workmen: two separate deductions are made from it, the 
one permanent the other temporary. About 15 or 20 per cent. of the 
total selling price is reserved by the society for the expenses of 
management. Thus, for instance, the first article in a last year’s price 
list which I have is ‘ grands paillons’ : the selling price is 97 francs per 
hundred ; the price paid by the secretary to the workmen is 77 frances 
60 cents, or 20 per cent. less: ‘grands vans’ are sold at 105 frances the 
dozen, and the workmen get 89 francs 25 cents the dozen, or about 16 
per cent. less. From the fund thus obtained all expenses of adminis- 
tration, and in general the costs of the society are defrayed: salaries 
of president and secretary, repairs and dilapidation of the ware- 
house, printing, &c.: what little surplus there is remains as capital in 
the possession of the society and will not be handed over to tlre indivi- 
dual members till such time as the society be dissolved. The workers 
then receive about 80 or 85 per cent. of the gross income of the society. 
But they do not receive the whole of it in cash immediately: a certain 
further reserve, a percentage of this 80 or 85 per cent. of the gross 
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takings, is withheld temporarily to carry the society over bad times, to 
cover losses, and in general to serve the purposes for which a 
permanent reserve fund generally exists. The amount of this second 
percentage which is deducted over and above the 15 or 20 per cent. for 
expenses of management varies according to the circumstances of the 
society and of trade in general from 5 to 20 per cent.: it is fixed by 
the committee and may be withheld as long as they think advisable 
for one, two, or even three years: and in case of need the society may 
take permanent possession of it. The result of this method of pay- 
ment is that whilst the stimulus to good work and economy is as 
strong as in all forms of remuneration which consist partly in a fixed 
wage, partly in a bonus which varies with the total profits of the busi- 
ness, the prospect of payment in cash is nearer than it often is in those 
cases : for the more prosperous the society the smaller is the percentage 
reserved from wages and the shorter the time for which it is withheld. 
Bad work is fined, and each ill-made basket renders the member in 
whose name it is entered liable to a fine not exceeding 20 francs, whose 
amount is decided by the committee. Although work may be done by 
others for members, it may not be done by members for other employers 
than the society, and an infringement of this rule is punished by a fine 
of 100 to 500 frances. 

8. Capital._—The society’s capital amounts at the present time to 
about 100,000 frances, in spite of the loss of 110,000 frances a year or two 
since in a bank failure, and of the expenditure of a similar sum upon a 
warehouse in 1891. Since the bank failure the society’s funds have 
not been invested; and whilst 50,000 francs are represented by goods 
in the warehouse awaiting sale, the other 50,000 francs are kept in cash 
by the secretary in his house. As the society possesses no borrowed 
capital, and even the members hold no shares in the concern, no 
interest is payable. 

9. Constitutional Changes.—No rule of the constitution may be 
altered, no decision of any officer reversed, and no resolution passed 
that the society be dissolved except by a two-thirds majority of the 
whole society met in general assembly. 

The above account contains the essential features of the scheme. 
The society is not large, little capital is employed, and whilst the 
secretary is paid £50 a year, the average gross earnings of each 
member is only £30 and his profits only £20. But as an instance of 
true co-operation carried on with continuous success for many years it 
is interesting, and as a cottage industry it may perhaps admit of 
imitation elsewhere. Villaines fulfils the two primary conditions of 
practicable co-operation ; its business of basket-making needs but little 
capital, and involves no unusual difficulties of management. The 
rules in its constitution which have directly promoted success are 
fairly clear. The essence of the scheme is the association of individual 
producers who agree to certain rules in order to ensure themselves a 
better market than they can obtain in open and unrestricted competi- 
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tion with each other; and as it seems improbable that co-operation 
can under any circumstances make it possible for men to produce in 
association what they cannot produce as free competitors, the rule that 
members must buy their own raw material with their own money on 
their own sole responsibility may be regarded as one of the causes of 
success. The quality and quantity of the output are maintained by 
the certainty of the market which the society affords to its members 
as individual producers, by the mutual incitement to good work and 
energy which is the chief merit of all collective forms of remuneration, 
and by fines for bad work and work for other employers. The president 
and secretary when in office are entrusted with wide discretionary 
powers and are free from arbitrary interference: the president is often 
re-elected : the secretary is, compared with ordinary members, well 
paid: and knowing the routine of business is as a fact re-elected year 
after year; but he is always subject to summary dismissal by the 
committee for misconduct. Lastly, the rule as to constitutional 
changes is no doubt a safeguard against hasty actions. In addition to 
the above causes of success there are two more: the society has never 
been helped by charity, and since its start has been absolutely self- 
dependent : secondly, it has suffered from no trade boycott such as 
diminishes the market of productive co-operation in England. 
Lesuie F. Scorr 


FiscaL REFORM IN HOLLAND 


DurinG the greater part of the sessions of 1892 and 1893 the Dutch 
Parliament has been occupied with fiscal reform. Mr. Pierson, the 
well-known economist, whose great ability in matters of finance is re- 
zognised by all political parties, now occupies the function of Minister 
of Finance, and has shown a remarkable fitness for that post. Under 
his guidance has been achieved what had for many years been the aim 
of his predecessors in the office, viz. to transfer to the shoulders of the 
capitalist classes a substantial part of the burden of taxation, while the 
labouring classes are relatively exempted. 

While in countries where universal suffrage has prevailed for many 
years the treasury is filled chiefly by indirect taxation, by excise and 
other duties on the first necessaries of life ; in the Netherlands, with a 
suffrage which is restricted in comparison with other countries, all 
measures of fiscal reform have been in the direction of direct as 
distinguished from indirect taxation. Import duties are now very 
low, 5 per cent. or less of the declared value ; most kinds of food and 
raw material are imported free of charge ; there is no country, except 
England, whose tariff comes so near to complete free trade. When 
Mr. Pierson entered office there were still, along with the very high 
excise duty on spirits, which is maintained for other than purely fiscal 
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reasons, a few excises on necessaries, as soap and salt, on most kinds 
of meat, and on commodities such as sugar and beer. The stamp 
duties were moderate, but the tax on transfer of property was very 
high, amounting for real estate to 6:23 per cent. of the selling price. The 
so-called direct taxes were a tax on real property, land and houses ; a 
tax on personal consumption (measured principally by the letting value 
of the dwelling, the value of the furniture, and the number of domestics) 
and a tax on business profits on the lines of the French droit de 
patente. 

Pierson’s object was to levy a tax on all incomes derived from 
property and labour, and to use the proceeds for diminishing the excises 
and the registration duty on transfer of real estate. The droit de 
patente would be abolished, as its place would be taken by the tax on 
business incomes, and the tax on consumption would be so amended 
that all the direct personal taxes taken together would form a just 
system of moderately progressive taxation. 

At the close of the session 1891-1892 the excise duty on soap was re- 
pealed, and that on salt was reduced from nine to three guilders per 100 
kilogrammes.! The registration duty, formerly 6°23 per cent. of the value 
transferred, was reduced to 2 per cent. The state of the treasury did 
not permit the repeal of those taxes altogether ; indeed—as it was feared 
that the new property tax would be insufficient to cover the deficit re- 
sulting from the changes—it was found necessary to raise once more 
the excise duty on spirits from sixty to sixty-three guilders for every 
hectolitre. 

Taken together, the reforms enumerated above amounted to a loss 
for the treasury of about ten million guilders annually. Four-fifths 
of that amount had to be recovered by the income tax. Mr. Pierson 
was convinced that the best method was to levy separately two 
taxes : one upon property, to be assessed on the capital value of such 
property ; one upon the income from business, from the professions, 
from labour, and from other sources except property. The expediency 
of thus splitting the income tax into two parts was earnestly contested, 
but the reasons for a separate handling of the two kinds of income, 
explained by Pierson in his earlier writings, have prevailed. Those 
reasons were in substance the following: first, because in that 
way the administration would have better means of checking the 
information about property and income given by the public, 
second, the opportunity, offered by the separation, of taxing the income 
from capital on a higher scale than the income from labour.; third, 
because wages and business-profits formed a better basis for local tax- 
ation than general incomes. If the tax just named was kept apart 
from the tax on property it became possible to permit the municipalities 
to levy an additional percentage on the first, while allowing only a 
smaller percentage or even prohibiting it altogether in the case of the 
property tax. 

' One guilder = 1s. 8d. 
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The property tax was adopted by Parliament in 1892 and came into 
effect on May Ist of this year. The tax has to be paid from real as 
well as from personal property. In this matter a compromise has been 
adopted between two parties, who both strenuously defended their 
cause. According to one view of the matter, which might be called the 
Ricardian, a land tax, when it has existed a long time, ceases to be a 
fiscal burden to those who pay it, as the tax has been discounted in 
the price which they paid for their property. A new tax, intended 
to be a tax on all incomes, ought to make no difference between 
incomes from land and from other property ; it ought to tax both of 
them indiscriminately. Those on the other side, who refuse to admit 
the amortisation of the land tax, and regard it in the same light as any 
other tax, contend that as long as the land tax continues to exist there 
is room only for a new tax on personal property alone. For many years 
this vexed question had been among the foremost of the reasons why 
earlier attempts at fiscal reform had failed. Pierson, who recognised 
the superiority of the scientific grounds for the former view, proposed 
a compromise. In the property tax the income from land and houses 
would be included, but the capital value of real property for purposes of 
taxation would be calculated in such a manner that the taxable value 
would in the generality of cases remain more or less behind the actual 
value. As a further compensation the land tax would be lowered from 
7 per cent.—as it should have been, to give the same return after, as 
before, the introduction this year of a new valuation of the rent—to only 
6 per cent. And finally, the tax on business profits would admit, as a 
legal presumption, that agricultural profits never exceeded the percent- 
age of four to the hundred annually, so that capital, used for purposes of 
agriculture, would be free from that tax. Moreover, it must be kept 
in view that the lowering of the transfer duty and of the excise 
on salt will be a special benefit to the agricultural interest. 

The object of the property tax is to levy a percentage of 
the income from property, but the percentage is taken not from 
the income itself, but from the capital value of the property. The 
ability to pay taxes is best measured by capital value, because small 
capitalists generally prefer securities which offer high interest though 
less security. If the tax were assessed on income they would pay 
much more than their richer fellow-citizens. It has been objected 
that the effect of the system adopted will be that a tax will be paid, 
even where no income at all has been got, as in the case of non-divi- 
dend-paying securities. But the same will happen if the other method 
of assessment is adopted: if the value of a bond or share has gone 
down ina year more than the interest paid, in reality no income has 
neen earned, but if the tax is levied from interest it will have to be paid. 
The differences in the capital value of every one’s property are a better 
measure of the ability to bear taxes than the differences in the incomes 
they get from it. 

The tax is paid only by natural persons, not by corporations. The 
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law gives definite rules how to compute the value of the different kinds 
of property. Furniture and objects of art are not taken into account. 
Policies of life insurance, and property of which the usufruct belongs 
to some other person, are also free. Real property can be valued at 
the market price or at a multiple of the assessed revenue, less taxes, 
tithes, &c. As the assessment in the case of house property needs re- 
vision, the 15-fold of the revenue can be given as the capital value, 
while for the land itself, where a revision of the assessment has been 
introduced this year, the multiple is the 20-fold. There are some ex- 
ceptions, e.y. building sites, where the market value must be given. 
Shares and bonds are valued at the prices quoted at the beginning of 
the fiscal year. Ships, machinery, stock-in-trade according to money 
value, having regard to the manner in which they are employed. 
There are some other rules for different kinds of property, into 
which it is unnecessary to enter here. 

Schedules are distributed wherein the value of each kind of 
property can be specified and all debts deducted. They serve as a 
guide to the administration in fixing the amount of the sum to be paid 
by every one. The filling in of the schedules is obligatory, but there 
is no other sanction but a financial one. Those who refuse to send 
in the schedule are assessed by the fiscal officer—the inspector of the 
registry duties,—and when they bring the case before the Board of 
Appeal they pay a surplus of 25 per cent. on the whole amount of the 


assessment by that board, even if the cess is lowered, while those who 
have filled in the schedule for what appears to be a too low amount 
pay the same fine, only upon the sum by which the tax has been 


raised. 

On the net value of the property computed as mentioned above a tax 
is levied, which is slightly progressive. If the total value of the estate 
does not exceed 13,000 guilders nothing has to be paid; if it exceeds 
that amount the rule is, that for every 1,000 guilders above 10,000 
the tax is 1:25 guilders, yearly, and if the estate amounts to more 
than 200,000 guilders, 2 guilders per 1000 is paid for the surplus. 
Taking the income from all property at 4 per cent. annually—a rot 
unreasonable supposition in the Netheriands, and some such hypo- 
thesis was necessary, as we shall presently see—the scale of 
progression of the tax, considered as an income tax, is the 
following : 


Income Percentage of Income Percentage of 
in guilders. income due in guilders. income due 


600 1-04 40,000 
1,000 1°88 60,000 
2,000 80,000 
4,000 2 100,000 
6,000 2-95 200,000 
8,000 2° 500,000 
10,000 3° Limit 
20,000. 
No. 11.— Il] 
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The income tax had to be completed by a tax on incomes from all 
other sources except property. 

For years it had been the common opinion among all competent 
persons, that it would be a hopeless task to remodel the droit de patente, 
as it was based on the vicious principle of taxing business, even if it 
had resulted in a loss. Its place will be taken by a progressive tax 
on business-profits and all incomes from labour, assessed in such a 
manner that, in connection with the tax on property, it will have the 
effect of a general income tax. 

It is not possible to enter here into all the intricate details of this 
tax, which has now been approved by the second chamber, by a 
majority composed of all parties. A tax of this kind cannot but 
be either intricate, or in many ways unjust; Mr. Pierson has chosen 
the former alternative. 

I will only add a few words on the way in which the two taxes are 
to work together. As we saw, the percentage levied from incomes out 
of property above 10,000 guilders is 3} per cent., if the income is below 
8000 guilders,! and 5 per cent. from the higher incomes on the amount 
by which they exceed that sum. Incomes from labour or business are 
taxed on a lower scale: those below 650 guilders are free of tax, and 
the percentage is 2 per cent. from the lower and 3-20 per cent. from 
the higher incomes.? It follows that the tax is 37} per cent. less on other 
incomes than on incomes from property. Some intricacy results from the 
desire to levy the higher percentage of 3°20 per cent. in all cases, where 
the tota/ income from labour and property together exceeds the amount of 
8000 (8200, 8150) guilders ; not only in those, where the whole amount 
is an earned income. A man, who gets that amount by his labour and 
has no capital of his own, ought to pay less proportionately than one who 
has another 8000 as income from property. The question, when the 
higher percentage begins to be due, is answered by considering the 
total income. That part of the income from labour, which is necessary 
to make up a total income of 8200, is taxed 2 per cent., the surplus 
3°20 per cent. If an income exceeding 8000 is got from pro- 
perty alone the whole income from labour is taxed on the higher 
scale. If no property tax is paid because its value was below 10,000 
guilders, the income from such property, which is considered to bear 4 
per cent. interest, must be added to the income from other sources ; if 
the joint income is above 650 guilders, the tax of 2 per cent. is paid for 
the surplus. The common object of all these regulations is to assure 
the working of the two taxes together as a general income tax, equally 
progressive in both its branches, but burdening labour less than pro- 
perty. 

In the tax last mentioned there are some exceptions to the rule 
that only natural persons, not corporations, are taxed. Owners of 

' 1:25 guilders for every 1,000, considered to bring in a revenue of 4 per cent. 
= 40 guilders, 1:25 on 40 guilders = 3} per cent. 

* 3:125 : 5 = 2 : 3:20. 

& 
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shares in limited-liability companies pay the property tax on 4 per 
cent. of the market value; besides the companies themselves are taxed, 
not only for profits above 4 per cent., but for all profits. In this case, 
as in that of all corporations, the tax is independent of the amount 
earned ; 2°50 per cent. on any amount of income. Co-operative societies 
are also taxed for what are called their profits, viz. for the sums they 
distribute among their members, even if they sell to members only. 
In some cases foreigners will have to contribute, as, ¢.q. foreign life 
insurance companies ; 10 per cent. of the premiums, paid by the in- 
sured, are considered as profit. The great foreign stores, who do a 
large business here, are assessed for an income of 10 per cent. of 
their sales. All incomes from agriculture and the employments con- 
nected therewith are free from the tax on profits, as the law presumes 
that all capital used in those employments gives a net return of 4 per 


cent. 


In fixing the scales of progression mentioned above, it was admitted 
on all sides that the rate of progression was insufficient, and that when 
the income tax had been carried, it would be necessary to amend the 
existing tax on consumption, so as to considerably relieve persons with 
small incomes. This tax as it is levied at present is faulty principally 
in this, that the external symptoms, by which the consumption is 
measured, the letting value of the dwelling, and other facts equally 


connected therewith, as the number of doors, windows, and chimneys, 
constitute a very insufficient measure of consumption in general. Rich 
persons spend amuch smaller part of theirincome for their dwelling than 
persons of less means. Often also the use of a costlier dwelling is a 
necessity, as for persons with a large family, whose power of bearing 
taxation certainly does not increase proportionately. The tax thus 
frequently is a progressive one in the wrong way. Mr. Pierson pro- 
poses to amend it so as to alleviate those who would be too heavily 
taxed by the new income taxes, combined with the existing tax on 
consumption. 

It would be a matter for regret if it were not allowed to the 
eminent economist and statesman to bring to a close the fiscal reform 
he has inaugurated. Unhappily enough the probability is great that 
obstacles arising from general politics will not permit him to complete 
it. Some time ago a bill was introduced into Parliament for extending 
the suffrage to all male persons, who could read and write and who 
supported themselves without gifts from charitable institutions or from 
the rates. This bill will be read in July next, and it is difficult to 
suppose that a Parliament based on a comparatively narrow suffrage 
will judge itself competent to vote a measure of such paramount im- 
portance as the imposition of a tax, in the time elapsing before the 
renovation of the assembly by the new electors. It is extremely 
doubtful whether the new electorate will give a majority to the Liberal 

NN 2 
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party now in power. So it is still uncertain if it will be possible for 
Mr. Pierson to carry through Parliament the measure which he con- 
sidered a necessary complement to his fiscal reform. 
H. B. GReven. 
Corresponding Member of the British 


Economic Association. 
Leypen, June 24th, 1893. 


FRENCH PROTECTION AND Swiss RETALIATION.! 


In his Commerce of Nations, Professor Bastable notices as a result 
of the Anglo-French Treaty of 1860 the recognition of four general 
principles of commercial Policy :—‘(1) the abandonment of prohibi- 
tions; (2) the almost complete relief of raw materials from duty ; 
(3) the fixing of moderate duties on imported manufactures ; and (4) the 
surrender of discrimination against particular countries ’ (p. 89). 

Taking the new French system as a whole, it may be said that 
it nominally maintains the first and third of these principles, but 
practically puts them aside, for the duties on imported manufactures 
are high and often prohibitive. The relief of raw material has 
been observed, except for food, iron, and coals; discrimination is 
kept in force in a general way against countries which do not 
erant France the ‘most favoured nation’ treatment. Two new 
principles have been introduced: first, that France will not hence- 
forth consent to be bound by treaties contracted for a definite 
term of years or having tariffs of import duties annexed; and 
second, that agricultural produce is to be altogether kept out 
of the reach of diplomatic conventions. The avowed object of the 
whole scheme is to secure the French market exclusively for the 
French producer, and to this end an alliance has been concluded 
between the old Protectionist Party and the representatives of the 

‘ The principal official documents on the subject are: on the French side, 
Rapport Général au nom de la Commission des Douanes relatif ad U Etablissement du 
Tarif Général des Douanes (Chambre des Députés, Session 1891, No. 1257); Projet 
de Loi modifiant le régime @un certain nombre de marchandises dénommees é la Loi 
des Douanes du 11 Janvier 1892 (Session extraordinaire 1892, No. 2338), and the 
corresponding Report of the Commission des Douanes ; Projet de loi approtvant 
UV Arrangement Commercial signé le 23 Juillet 1892 entre la France et la Swisse 
(Session extraordinaire 1892), and the Report of the same Commission ; two Yellow 
Books of diplomatic documents issued by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs entitled : 
the first, Dénonciation des Traités de Commerce expirant le 1 Février, 1892, and the 
second, Application du Nouveau Tarif Douanier, Février-Septembre, 1892. 

On the Swiss side: three Messages du Conseil Fédéral sur les Mesures prises au 
sujet des Relations commerciales avec ia France (2 Décembre 1892, 13 Mars et 2 Juin 
1893). The defence and discussion of the measures taken in Berne gave rise, amongst 
others, to a series of interesting articles in the Neue Ziircher Zeitung; the views of 
thoroughgoing French Protection will be found in the Réforme Economique, 
started in Paris in the beginning of 1892. 
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agricultural interest, whose former adherence to free trade has 
vanished under the pressure of the agricultural crisis brought on by 
the competition of American corn and the devastations by phylloxera 
of the wine-growing regions of Southern France: Paris, Lyons, and 
the sea-ports alone remain faithful to a more liberal commercial 
policy. The terms of this alliance and what one might call the new 
doctrine adopted, are stated at length in the General Report, pre- 
sented about two years ago in the name of the Commission des 
Douanes of the French Chamber of Deputies by M. Méline, the 
leader of the Protectionist Party. Still the alliance was not equal, 
for M. Méline, is obliged to admit that ‘the protection granted to 
agriculture varies from 10 to 25 per cent., whilst industrial protection 
fluctuates between 25 and 60 per cent.,’ the explanation being that 
‘ taxes (on agricultural produce) being laid on a simple article, which 
has undergone no transformation whatever, the producer profits to the 
extent of the whole amount.’ There is of course a natural tendency in 
rural districts not to relish the simple article theory, and the owners of 
vineyards along the Mediterranean shore incessantly clamour for 
higher duties on foreign wines and imported dry grapes. 

If it is pleasant to partake of the sweets of protection, it is still 
more pleasant to rest satisfied that they will last, and, to secure this 
end, it was proposed in the Report that ‘ there were to be two tariffs ; 
a general tariff and a minimum tariff, below which it would not in future 


be allowed to fall.’ The italics are in the Report ; the proposal passed 
as follows in the first clause of the Bill :— 


‘The general customs tariff and the minimum tariff on imports and exports 
are fixed in conformity with the Schedules A and B annexed to the present Bill. 

‘It will be allowable to apply the minimum tariff to goods coming from countries 
which will grant corresponding advantages to French goods and will apply their 
lowest tariffs to the latter.’ 


The italicized sentence in the Report could not be inserted in the 
text of the Bill, as it is within the constitutional power of the 
President of the Republic to conclude, subject to the approbation of 
Parliament, treaties of commerce with foreigh powers. <A rather hot 
debate arose on this point of constitutional law; it was closed by a 
declaration of the Prime Minister, M. de Freycinet, that both 
himself and the Minister of Foreign Affairs ‘considered the two 
tariffs. maximum and minimum, as the future basis of commercial 
relations between France and other nations . . . but that they had no 
right to surrender a constitutional prerogative of the executive power.’ 
(May 22nd, 1891). Some of the warmest opponents of free trade 
remonstrated and would gladly have decreed that no future treaty of 
commerce should be concluded on any other principle than the grant- 
ing of the minimum tariff, so as to bind the hands of future Parlia- 
ments; and it is highly probable that they would have found a majority 
in the House, if such a resolution could have been voted without 
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defying the constitution. But the supporters of protection had to 
remain satisfied with the text already quoted, more or less qualified by 
the proviso of the Government. M. Develle, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who has succeeded M. Ribot, has however declared on the 
14th of March of this year that ‘under the present circumstances he 
considers that no negotiations ought to be initiated on a basis other 
than the minimum tariff. He has not surrendered the constitutional 
power, but he does not consider himself entitled to make use of it at 


the present moment.’ 


After a protracted debate, in which the discussion of economic 
principles was expressly disclaimed on the Protectionist side and 
silently waived on the other side, every orator with the exception of 
M. Léon Say sticking like Mr. Gradgrind to facts, the system and 
double tariff advocated by the Protectionists became law and were put 
in force from February 1st, 1892. A Report dated January 30th, 
and directed by the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and of Trade to 
the President of the Republic, shows the treatment to which 
the principal foreign countries were entitled under the new system, 
and gives the previous diplomatic correspondence with their respective 
Governments. From this Report and correspondence, which make up 
a Yellow Book distributed among the members of the two Chambers, it 
appears that with Sweden and Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Greece, agreements had been concluded according to 
which these powers were ‘in the required conditions’ for the applica- 
tion of the minimum tariff ; the benefit of which had to be extended to 
England, Germany, Austria, Russia, Turkey, Denmark, Mexico, «c., 
—nations which, by treaties still in force, had a right to enjoy the 
treatment of the most favoured nation. 

But the preliminary negotiations with the former had often given 
rise to a good deal of friction; and some of the agreements had a 
purely temporary character. It had been impossible to come to a 
conclusion with Spain, which had already since December, 1890, con- 
siderably increased most of its import duties, some bearing strongly on 
French exports, for instance, on cattle, and had deeply resented the 
French legislation on foreign wines, so that each country had to apply 
the maximum tariff to its neighbour’s imports. Since that date how- 
ever a modus vivendi on the basis of the minimum tariff has been 
established. 

The Netherlands had granted, in exchange for the concession by 
France of the minimum tariff, that French imports should be submitted 
to the same duties as the imports from other countries, but had 
declined to accept any permanent engagement. The same line of 
reciprocal treatment had been followed in Belgium, accompanied by 
the further denunciation on the Belgian side of the existing conven- 
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tions on navigation, and for the protection of copyright and trade 
marks. 

However, it was in Berne that there had been the strongest feeling 
against the newly initiated commercial policy of France, especially 
against the clauses of the minimum tariff concerning some of the 
articles which Switzerland used to sell in the French market. In the 
first in date of the letters published in the Yellow Book, the French 
ambassador, writing to the Paris Foreign Office, mentions the 
‘extreme discontent excited throughout the whole of the country,’ and 
reports that in a conversation M. Droz, Head of the Swiss Foreign 
Department, had declared that ‘it would be impossible for the Federal 
Government to subscribe to any modus vivendi, however provisional it 
might be, by which Switzerland would accept the minimum tariff in 
exchange for the treatment of the most favoured nation conceded to 
France’ (December 30th, 1891). Nevertheless both Governments were 
desirous to come to an understanding, and M. Ribot, the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, authorized his ambassador to state that 
‘the French Government will examine in the most friendly spirit the 
objections of the Federal Government against certain clauses of the 
tariff and if, after a common examination, some of these objections 
appear to be justified, it will call the attention of the Chambers to 
them’ (January 13th, 1892). On the strength of. this declaration, the 
Federal Council submitted the question to the Federal Assembly in its. 
message of January 23rd, and obtained full powers to regulate the 
commercial intercourse with France; it then concluded a temporary 
modus vivendi on the basis of the application of the minimum tariff in 
France and in Switzerland of the most favoured nation treatment, 
but the literary Convention, which had been denounced, was not 
prorogued. It ought to be noticed that even this mitigated con- 
cession to France had been severely criticized by the manufacturers 
of Eastern Switzerland. 

The ensuing negotiations in Paris resulted in the signature on July 
23rd, 1892, of a Commercial Arrangement, stipulating that Swiss goods 
directly imported into France or Algeria were to be admitted under 
the minimum tariff, and that French goods should be directly imported 
into Switzerland at the most reduced duties. 

No new and enhanced duty could be levied till twelve months 
after the increase had been officially notified (Article I. and II.). 
No certificats d’origine were to be required (Article XI.). French 
and Swiss commercial travellers in possession of a legitimation ticket, 
or justifying their identity, were to be treated on the same foot- 
ing as regards license duties (Article XVII.). Each of the contracting 
States pledged itself to extend to the other any favour, privilege, or 
reduction of taxes, which might be granted to a third power 
(Article XIX.), and lastly the Swiss Government granted the continu- 
ance of free admission in the cantons of Vaud and Geneva of different 
specified goods (mostly agricultural produce), which the pays de Geax, a 
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small mountainous district in close natural connection with Geneva and 
lying between the French and Swiss Customs lines, had always sent free 
into the neighbouring parts of Switzerland (Annexe A). A literary and 
other minor conventions were also annexed to the Arrangement. 

No mention whatever is made in this document of the reduc- 
tions in the minimum tariff on which Switzerland had from the 
beginning insisted and which had been the subject of the combined 
examination of both Governments, but in two letters exchanged on the 
date of the arrangement each of them conveyed to the other the list 
of the amendments to its tariff which it proposed to submit to its 
respective legislature; these lists comprised 55 articles for France 
(live cattle, milk, cheese, cacao, cotton stuffs, ribbons, hosiery, 
embroideries, watchwork and sundry machines) and 31 for 
Switzerland (perfumery, kid gloves, soap, preserves, wine, oil, 
wearing apparel, superior hardware, fancy articles and divers textile 
articles). This autonomous way of proceeding as it was called had 
been adopted at the request of the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who in his letter of the 10th of July, 1892, to the Swiss Minister in 
Paris had hinted that it would be dangerous to introduce the Com- 
mercial Arrangement and the proposed reductions before the French 
Chambers as ‘an indivisible whole.’ A more straightforward proceed- 
ing would have been more dignified and perhaps more likely to ensure 
final success, the more so that in his reply on the 22nd of July, 
inserted in the French Yellow Book, the Swiss Minister did not conceal 
the view taken by his Government that these diplomatic conventions 
and fiscal reductions made up ‘an ensemble of reciprocal congessions, 
which must be put in force simultaneously.’ 

Although it had been stipulated in the 22nd article of the Arrange- 
ment that it was to be voted and ratified before the Ist of January, 
1893, it was only in the second half of December that the debates 
began in the French Chamber of Deputies, the Bill having been 
introduced on the 18th of October. In the meantime, the Swiss 
Chambers had approved the Arrangement and the proposed reductions, 
but M. Droz, the Head of the Foreign Department, had again emphati- 
cally declared that Switzerland could not accept the pure and simple 
application of the French minimum tariff, which, he maintained, would 
allow France to sell yearly 230 or 250 millions of franes’ worth in 
Switzerland, whilst Swiss exports to France would certainly fall 
from 120 to 60 millions and perhaps even less. ‘We are a small 
country,’ he said, ‘ without any sea-ports, without any colonies, with no 
agriculture able to provide for our subsistence ; nevertheless we have 
a right to existence and intend to assert it. In order to exist, we 
must find an outlet for our produce in foreign countries. This is the 
reason why we must defend ourselves by all available means if one of 
our neighbours attempts to exclude us from his market. We have told 
this to our German, Austrian and Italian neighbours and they have 
accepted and approved our motives.’ 
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The caution conveyed in these words was unmistakable and especi- 
ally significant in the mouth of M. Droz, who had steadfastly pleaded 
in favour of a conciliatory attitude towards France. 

In France, the result of the late commercial negotiations had from 
the beginning a decidedly hostile reception. The Commercial Arrange- 
ment itself, simply granting the minimum tariff in exchange for the 
‘most favoured nation treatment, could of course not be negatived as 
it was in strict conformity with the avowed principle of the recent legis- 
lation’ and M. Méline himself in his Report insisted on its acceptance. 
But the case was quite different with the autonomous proposal of re- 
ductions, the more so that these had in a few instances been extended 
to agricultural produce in opposition to the more or less explicit under- 
standing that the duties on agricultural produce were only to be inserted 
in the general tariff and not in the minimum tariff. Nevertheless the 
Bill proposed to inscribe in the minimum tariff a duty of 5 frances per 
100 kilos (instead of 10) on bulls, milch cows, young cows and young 
oxen, preserving the actual duty of 10 francs for full-grown oxen con- 
sidered as ‘a worked out produce.’ It also proposed the free admis- 
sion of milk required by the French dairy factories along the Belgian 
and Swiss frontier, a proportional rectification of the duty on the 
sugar contained in concentrated milk and a reduction of 4 franes (11 
instead of 15) on the minimum duty on hard cheese. Parallel reduc- 
tions were requested on chocolate (30 francs on 150), colouring extracts, 
incandescent electric lamps, dyed and glazed cotton yarn, silk thread 
and certain cotton and pure silk stuffs, machinery and watchwork, but 
in these cases the French mode of tarification enters into such minute 
details that several pages would be necessary to give an accurate notion 
of what these reductions really amounted to. They will be found, 
with abundant statistical information, in the Exposé des Motifs of the 
Bill, which winds up with considerations since confirmed by experience 
on the losses which manufacturing France would have to bear if Switzer- 
land were driven to apply to other countries for the articles it had 
hitherto imported from France. 

Some of the extreme protectionists in the Commission des Dowanes 
were eager to reject at once and in a lump the proposed reductions, 
because, as their views are stated in M. Méline’s Report, ‘ the Govern- 
ment proposition of revision was presented in this case under a most 
ominous and inacceptable form as it attempted to induce Parliament to 
return by an insidious and oblique way to the system of treaties with 
annexed tariffs.’ This was a direct reply to the Government, which in 
the preamble of its Bill, had modestly declared that the ‘concessions 
demanded by Switzerland bore on quite secondary points and could 
not disturb the general economy of our new régime.’ More accessi- 
ble to the requirements of international courtesy, the majority of the 
Commission, including M. Méline, declared itself in favour of a detailed 
examination by the Chamber and even went the length of admitting 
some of the proposed reductions. They insisted on the fact that these 
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concessions simply meant rectifications already warranted by experience, 
and that the French watchmakers declared themselves satisfied with 
what had been done. But for the remainder, nothing was to be 
surrendered. 


‘No doubt, the articles mentioned in the Bill are only a few, but they strike the 
vital organs of our tariff. They upset the tariffs of two important industries, 
already sacrificed in 1860: the cotton and pure silk manufactures. . . . 

‘As regards agriculture, the Bill is no less daring . . . it questions a prin- 
ciple, which was considered to be safe and necessary to confer security on our 
agricultural production: the engagement taken by all our successive governments 
to exclude from every international treaty and convention our staple agricultural 
produce, notably cattle and cereals... . 

‘ This is not all: to ascertain the range of these concessions we must not stop at 
their direct consequences on our intercourse with Switzerland ; we cannot forget 
that according to the most favoured nation ‘clause, the repercussion of these 
consequences will extend to all the countries which are entitled to its benefit, and 
they are the countries with whom we deal most. From this standpoint your Com- 
mission has ascertained that in order to favour 30 or 40 millions of frances of Swiss 
articles, you give access to 70 or 80 millions coming from other countries and thus 
sacrifice about 15 per cent. of our imports.’ 


Then follows a comparative list of statistics on foreign imports, a few 
of which may be quoted as specimens :— 


White Cotton Stufis.—Total imports in 1891, 1,567,609 kilos; share of England, 
977,942 kilos ; share of Switzerland, 382,920 kilos. 

Dyed Cotton Stufis.—England, 381,000 kilos; Germany, 100,000 kilos ; Switzer- 
land, 98,000 kilos. 

Printed Cotton Stuffs—England, 463,000 kilos; Germany, 650,000 kilos ; 
Switzerland, 137,000 kilos. 


It would have broken the heart of protectionist members to vote 
such indirect reductions in favour of English and German manufactures, 
out of pure friendship to Switzerland : the Bill was doomed beforehand, 
and when the former Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Ribot, now 
Minister of the Interior and Prime Minister, rose to defend the treaty 
and gave warning that he could not hope to obtain the Swiss ratifica- 
tion if the Chamber refused to go beyond the minor concessions of M. 
Méline’s Report, some of the members of the Commission who had been 
in favour of the detailed examination of the Bill retracted their pre- 
vious opinions, and the Chamber at once rejected the Bill in ylobo by 
334 votes against 184. 


II. 


It cannot be said that this vote was totally unexpected in Switzer- 
land ; it certainly did not find the Swiss Government unprepared ; 
nevertheless it produced something very like an explosion of public 
indignation. According to the intimation which had been given to 
France, there was a firm resolution not to accept the terms on which 
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French legislation made the application of the minimum tariff depend- 
ent; the application from the Ist of January 1893 of the General or 
Maximum Tariff to Swiss imports in France thus became unavoidable. 
Was Switzerland then to accept as a satisfactory solution the applica- 
tion of its own General Tariff to French goods? ‘This,’ explains the 
Federal Council in a message to the Federal Assembly of the 13th of 
March of the present year, ‘ would have been simply running to a certain 
defeat by the reason that the French General Tariff prevents all export- 
ation from Switzerland to France, whilst our own General Tariff would 
scarcely have an influence on French importation in Switzerland.’ 
[t was determined to make use of the 34th clause of the Swiss Law on 
Taxes and Tolls (Loi sur les Péages) of 1851, which enacts that ‘ in case 
of extraordinary emergencies, such as deaths, or if Swiss trade is made 
by foreign countries the object of increasing restrictions, the Federal 
Council is especially authorized temporarily to take exceptional steps 
and to alter our tariffs in the proportion which is found necessary. At 
the first meeting of the Federal Assembly, the Federal Council must 
report on these enactments, which can only be maintained with the 
approval of the Assembly.’ Having resolved to adopt this weapon, 
how was the Federal Government to use it? Some inclined towards 
an absolute reciprocity, namely a differential tariff equal to the French 
one; others were of opinion that the basis of the Swiss General Tariff 
ought to be left untouched and that an additional tax of 50 or 100 per 
cent would meet the necessities of the case. Deeming these suggestions 
deficient as to their practical issue, the Federal Council came to the 
conclusion that (1) the duties on raw material and even manufactured 
articles, which were necessary to Swiss industry and could not be drawn 
from another country than France, ought not to be increased, and 
(2) that the duties on all other goods imported from France when subject 
in France to duties superior to the Swiss General Tariff, and which 
could be drawn from other countries, ought to be increased. 

On the 7th of December, only a few days after the rejection of the 
Billin Paris, a special decree was issued in this sense in Berne, and its 
operation extended to all imports from the Pays de Ger. Certificates 
of origin were revived and by a subsequent order of the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1893, imposed on all goods liable to the newly established differ- 
ential duties. Goods, not French, imported in direct transit through the 
French frontier and accompanied by certificates of origin, were how- 
ever entitled to the tariff accruing to their nationality, if sealed by the 
French Customs at their entrance on the French territory and under 
the express proviso of reciprocity on the French side. Similar rules 
were applied to foreign goods having been stored in a French Entrepot. 
Exceptional license-taxes were laid on French commercial travellers. 

The official Swiss statistics give the following figures for the prin- 
cipal French imports in Switzerland during the year 1891, amounting 
altogether to a total of 207 millions of franes (243 millions according to 
French statistics). 
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Commenting on these figures in an article of the 29th of December, 
1892, the Newe Ziircher Zeitung und Schweizerisches Handelsblatt, one 
of the influential papers of German Switzerland, notices that grouping 
them roughly as follows: raw material 67 millions, living animals 14 
millions, food 46 millions and manufactured articles 77 millions, about 
one half of the raw materials consists of silk, raw or half worked, and 
that for the rest, metals, stones, coals, timber, they can be got else- 
where and that this is still more true of food and manufactured articles. 
‘Our other neighbours can easily provide for our wants of fish, poultry, 
farinaceous substance, preserves, and even sugar and coffee.’ Then 
follows a direct appeal to Swiss ladies : 


In the present war, we are very much dependent on the help of the ladies, who 
from well known motives have a rather decided weakness for French articles. But 
they also resent what has taken place. . . We hope that none of our wives and 
daughters will continue to get boxes and cases from the great Paris firms. . . When 
buying fancy articles, even trifles, let them inquire about their origin and decline to 
accept French ones. They must now more than ever take an honourable pride in 
supporting our native industry and secure it an increasing outlet in our own 
country. In many cases it is perfectly able to supplant French goods. 


As to French wines: 


These can be totally excluded—German, Hungarian and italian wines will help 
us to bear calmly their loss, and with these we shall now invigorate our spirit of 
enterprise and . . . our pluck in battle. 


The government in Berne did not of course sound such a warlike 
trumpet, but it had acted in a very vigorous way as will be seen by a 
glance at the following table extracted from a Report by the Belgian 
Minister in Switzerland (Recueil Consulaire Belge, vol. \xxvii. pp. 333 
and 405), showing the duties paid on imports, according as they come 
from a country having a treaty or convention with Switzerland or from 
France. 
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The Belgian Report does not mention the articles for which Belgium 
cannot compete with France, but for one of the most important, wine, 
OR a a French export of 15 millions, the duty was raised from 
3°50 to 25 frances for wine in casks and from 10 and 20 to 40 and 
80 franes if bottled. French live cattle (French exports 9 millions) 
had to pay 40 frances for bulls and cows, 20 franes for fat calves, 12 
franes for pigs instead of 18, 10 and 5 frances. The differential tariff is 
certainly a war tariff all along the line, and owing to the requirement 
of certificats d'origine, it cannot be evaded. 

The foreign rivals of France naturally hailed this outbreak of 
economic hostilities with joy, and the German papers called the attention 
of their readers to the new opening offered to German industry, some- 
times, like the Kélnische Zeitung, adding a few admonitory lines not 
to inundate Switzerland with cheap rubbish and not to forget that the 
Swiss are an earnest business-like nation to be treated seriously and 
honestly. The Austrian Commercial Museum of Vienna immediately 
opened a branch establishment in Ziirich, advertising that some 
Austrian articles already reached Switzerland after having passed 
through the hands of Paris agents, and Italy, which since its com- 
mercial rupture with France suffers from a plethora of wine, was not 
slow to avail itself of this golden opportunity. 

The second message addressed by the Federal Council to the 
Federal Assembly (2nd June 1893) enters into a detailed analysis 
of the hitherto ascertained results of Swiss retaliation and shows that 
the tactics used against French imports into Switzerland have been 
effective. For the raw or auxiliary materials, on which the Swiss 
duties had not been altered, the commercial movement has remained 
what it was: this represents about one half of the total imports. 
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Owing to its high value and to the facilities it affords for smuggling, 
French jewellery has also been able to break through the fiscal fences 
erected to oppose its introduction. But for other articles, for which 
Switzerland was a particularly good customer, the falling off is con- 
siderable and reaches 70 per cent. (13 millions of francs on a total of 
20), the rate of decrease varying from 48} per cent. for cattle to 99 for 
sugar (for February and March). The figures for the first quarter of 
this year and the average for the first quarters of 1890 and 1891, shows 
the following decline (000 omitted). 


Ist quarter, Ist quarter, Difference 


1890-1. 
Wine in casks.............. 2,279 190 2,089 = 91°6 per cent. 
‘i (bottled) 248 64 184 74 e 

Meat (February and March) 200 44 156 = 78 
Dress articles..... ............ 1,446 405 1,041 * 72 
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Metalwork ..................... 1,476 523 953 64°5 
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Leatherware .................. 539 188 351 -- 65 
EWORGIROR —civcvensvcsciucesccss ee 200 439 69 
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What has been lost by France, has been won for sugar ( — 35,000 
quintals of 100 kilos) by Prague (+37,000 quintals), Egypt, Noith 
America, ete. 

Wine (—90,000) by Italy (+ 40,000) and Spain ( + 30,000) hectolitres. 

Dress articles (—600 quintals) by Germany (+500), Italy and 
Belgium. 

Woollens ( — 1,300 quintals) by Germany (+500), England ( + 200). 

Silks (—65) by Germany, Italy and Holland. 

Leather (—7,779) by North America, Germany, England and 
Italy. 

Machinery (— 4,333 quintals) by Germany ( + 4,852). 

The message states that for other articles than these the deficiency 
has been covered by the national production. 

Conversely Swiss exports towards France have not been spared by 
the operation of the French maximum tariff and have lost 44 per cent. 
(12 millions on 27) during the same space of time. For the principal 
articles of export, we get the following figures (000 omitted) : 


1890-1 18938 Difference. 

Unbleached cotton yarn 1,195 207 988 = — 83 per cent. 
ee Sf textures... 730 71 659 90 As 

Finished cotton textures ..... 682 170 512 75 
Embroideries 1,972 995 oT = 50 
Wndyed Suks.., .........:55.55.5 Bye 1,362 - 1,054 - - 44 
Finished Silks 9,014 3,189 5,825 = 65 
SU ORORMIIEE..<.scccecssscescivassces, OO 415 §21= - 56 
PSG oon kis Ghcccesiuchatteene eee 1,473 - 1,285 = —- 46 
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Some articles (cattle, machinery, some kinds of silk ribbons, straw- 
work, ete.) do not appear to have suffered; a few have contrived to 
conquer new outlets elsewhere, but others (unbleached cotton yarns, 
finished cotton stuffs, embroideries, meat, etc.) have not been as lucky 
and remain in a depressed state. According to the Federal message, 
they submit to their fate under the impression that the French 
minimum tariff would not afford them a better situation. 


ITE. 


Although the steps taken in Switzerland were severely criticised in 
the Réforme Economique under the title of Swiss Swagger (vodomontades 
suisses), even this avowed organ of French Protection has not 
much insisted on any more stringent measures being taken than the 
application of the French minimum. tariff, and no other severe 
differential reprisals were exercised against Switzerland. No doubt, 
Swiss commercial travellers were in a rather abrupt manner brought 
under regulations copied on the regulations issued in Switzerland 
against their French colleagues ; no doubt Swiss citizens settled in the 
Pays de Gex and in the free zone of Savoy were for some time vexed by 
fiscal exactions which spared their French neighbours, but these minor 
difficulties have since been settled in an amicable way. 

On the other hand, it has lately been decided’ in Berne to admit 
again certain fixed quantities of produce coming from the neutralised 
zone of Savoy and the Pays de Gex at reduced duties, and even some 
produce of the Pays de Ger, such as fresh butter, eggs, poultry, fruit, 
bread and milk, is to be admitted free, if carried into, 7.e. into Switzer- 
land by the producer himself or in his own cart. In fact, Geneva had 
from the beginning remonstrated against being cut off from its natural 
source of supply for domestic victuals. 

However, no further sign of relenting is discernible on either side. 
Protectionist tendencies have been astir in Switzerland, and had already 
succeeded in former years in obtaining an increase of custom duties, 
especially on different articles of food... When a few weeks ago Mr. 
Nationalrat Geigy proposed in Bale to return to the ‘tried traditions’ 
of Swiss commercial policy during the last thirty years, the Neue Ziircher 
Zeituny immediately replied that the pitiful weakness of these times 
was only too well known, that Swiss conciliation had been met with 
unbending scorn, and Swiss deference trampled under the feet of all the 
neighbouring nations. The Neue Ziircher Zeitung will not allow for a 
moment that Switzerland had better accept the situation which has 
been accepted by the majority of European nations, and clings to the 
argument that French exports to Switzerland have pyoportionally under- 
gone a heavier loss than Swiss exports to France. When a man has 

1 See Le Protectionnisme et la Ligue contre le Renchérissement de la Vie, by 
J. Lombard, Geneva, 1891. 
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received blows, he likes to return them if possible with compound 
interest, that is human nature; still the Ziircher Zeitung seems to forget 
that the relative size of both champions ought to be kept in view if one 
wishes to judge of the possible consequences of the struggle. Mr. Geigy 
contends that the exchange of the French minimum tariff against the 
Swiss conventional tariff would be more favourable to Switzerland than 
the present state of war, which he thinks will compel several Swiss 
manufacturers to transfer their manufactures to the opposite side of the 
frontier ; the Ziircher Zeitung’s rejoinder is that the experience of 1892 
demonstrates that this system would leave French exports untouched 
and sentence Swiss exports to a lingering and one-sided decay, and adds 
that industries which have already crossed the frontier have done so for 
other motives than those arising from hostilities with France. On the 
whole, Switzerland does not seem to feel the least inclined to recede 
from the position it has taken. 

French protection is quite as stubborn in its newly-erected strong- 
hold. Although the Socialist leaders are in favour of free trade, 
although wages are paid on the basis of international competition, 
whilst the working-classes pay protection prices for all the necessaries 
of life, the question of free trade or protection is far from being upper- 
most in their minds, and those who have a speculative turn are much 
more eager to speculate on the naturalization of banks, mines, and 
railways, than to calculate the influence of protection on the price of 
bread, meat, and clothes. Non-economic causes explain this universal 
tendency. Since the period of political isolation which succeeded the 
disastrous war of 1870, there has arisen in France a general feeling 
that the sons of France ought to keep closely together, and protection is 
the economic form of this feeling. ‘ France for the French’ is a senti- 
ment which is frequently uttered and cheered at popular banquets and 
gatherings. When the masses are informed by educated men that ‘ it 
ought never to have been forgotten that the home market of France is 
one of the richest and the most coveted in the world, that it repre- 
sents an annual income of 34,000 millions of franes, and that it 
would be sheer insanity to sacrifice so much solid wealth to the 
mere hope of extending our exports,’! it is in vain that economists 
point out that the authors of this assertion have added up the 
successive values of one identical substance at its successive stages of 
industrial transformation, and failed to distinguish internal trade from 
internal consumption, their voice is lost, and nobody wishes to destroy 
a picture so flattering to the national pride, and so favourable to many 
private interests. Besides rural democracy is to-day a great power in 
France, and much stronger to resist an anti-corn law agitation than 
an aristocratic minority of large landowners would be. It hails with 
perfect good faith such a speech as that pronounced during the debates 
of 1891 in the Chamber of Deputies by M. Deschanel, by no means 


1 Rapport Général de la Commission des Dowanes—Session 1891, p. 4. 
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an extreme protectionist, and one of those who recommended modera- 
tion towards Switzerland. M. Deschanel exclaimed (9th May, 1891): 


This is a question of national independence and perhaps of national safety. . . 

In Germany the duties on corn have been established by M. de Bismarck in 
favour of landed feudalism and aristocracy. .. We have voted these duties in 
favour of our rural democracy and our rural democracy has understood what we 
meant. . . 

In every human society, which is entitled to the name of a nation, anxiety for 
its secular traditions, its honour and its glory rightly outweighs its mercantile and 
material interests, whatever may be their importance . . . And it is this which has 
not been seen by economists; this is the dry and narrow side of that doctrine of 
free trade which at first sight appears so liberal and so generous. In every man, 
the economists only notice the consumer: we all notice the citizen. . . Man does 
not only possess a stomach; he also possesses brains, and a heart which beats 
anxiously for the greatness of his country. 


Such high-flown rhapsodies may appear irrelevant in a debate on 
economic policy, but they certainly express the bias of most French- 
men who have no direct and personal interest at play. As long as 
protection is looked on as a system of mutual insurance of French 
thrift and industry against foreign encroachments on the national 
market, protection will be safe, and it will probably last a long time 
before a revulsion against this conception is likely to set in. In the 
interval there will be only a small chance left for treaties with other 
nations conceding reductions on their imports into France. If the 
treaty with Russia has been voted willingly, it is not because it grants 
France reductions of fifteen and twenty per cent. on many of its manu- 
factured goods, but because the only concession claimed in return—and 
introduced by a separate Bill—is the reduction of the minimum duty 
on petroleum ; France has no petroleum wells, and the French manu- 
facturers of schist oil will be provided with a compensating premium. 
Just now French cattle is suffering terribly from the effects of a four 
months’ drought ; a temporary free admission of foreign fodder has 
been grudgingly voted, but when it was moved that the same libera] 
treatment might, with the same object, be provisionally extended to 
oats and Indian corn, the motion was unmercifully negatived, and the 
owners of the starving animals were invited to study a ministerial 
circular, which has been stuck up in all villages, and complacently ex- 
patiates on the comparative nutritive richness of oil-cakes and other 
substitutes for grass and clover.! The economic opinions of people 
who are willing to be protected against their plain and evident welfare 
must certainly partake of the inflexibility of a theological creed. 

KE. CasTELOT 


Corresponding Member of the British 
Economie Association. 


1 In Normandy, the writer heard a farmer complain that on a field which 
yielded on an average 8000 trusses of hay, only 270 were gathered last June. Milch 
cows, which are worth in ordinary times from 300 to 350 francs, cannot find pur- 
chasers even at 60 and 70 francs. 
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CURRENT Topics. 

THE topic which at present engrosses economists is the closing of 
the Indian mints. Above (p. 517) will be found a collection of opinions 
on this important measure. It may be well here to state what the 
measure was. No statement can be simpler and more authentic than 
the telegram from the Viceroy to the Secretary of State for India, 
dated June 26, 1893. ‘Council has passed an Act which takes effect at 
once to carry out plan recommended by Lord Herschell’s Committee. 
Act provides for close of Indian mints to free coinage of silver from 
and after date of passing. Arrangements will be made to issue rupees 
from the mints in exchange for gold and sovereigns at the rate of 
sixteenpence per rupee until further notice, and to receive sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns at public treasuries in payment of Government dues 
at the same rate. It is intended to introduce a gold standard into 
India, but gold will not be made legal tender at present.’ 





THE severity of reasoning which this subject demands is aggra- 
vated by the difficulty of ascertaining relevant facts, such as the pro- 
portion between coined and uncoined silver in the hands of the natives. 
It may be useful here to reproduce the estimate which our contributor 
Mr. F. C. Harrison, presented to the Committee on Indian Currency. 
Utilising such statistics as can be found for imports (less by exports) 
of silver into India since the discovery of America, making a conjec- 
ture for the stock existing in America before 1493, and an allowance 
for yearly waste, he estimates that the silver now in India amounts 
to about 54:5 million kilogrammes, equivalent to 510 crores, or 
5,100,000,000 rupees. Of this quantity he finds, by the calculation 
given in the Economic Journat for December, 1891, and June, 1892, 
that ‘about 155 crores may be said to be in circulation.’ 

Aw estimate of the stock of silver in France and the other countries 
of the Monetary Union has been laid by M. de Foville before the 
recent meeting of the French Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He finds that, whereas there were in round numbers 
5,000,000,000 legal tender francs in France before 1878 (the year in 
which free coinage was suspended), at present there are not more than 
2,200,000,000. It is remarkable that the eminent statistician employs 
the Jevonian method (described in the Economic Journat, vol. ii., 
p. 167), thinking it unsafe to use the statistics of the export and 
import of the precious metals. 


THE Report of the Proceedings of the American Economic Associa- 
tion at their fifth annual meeting’ held at Chatauqua, shows how 


1 Publications of the American Economic Association, vol. viii., No, I. 
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edifying the meeting of such an association can be. Professor Seligman 
contributes a paper on the Theory of Progressive Taxation, pre- 
sumably an abridgment of the masterly article in the Political Science 
Quarterly which we have elsewhere noticed (see p. 560). Professor 
Taussig, in a paper of which the economic world would gladly have 
more than an abstract, criticises Professor Marshall’s treatment of 
value and distribution. Referring to the expenses of production of 
labour Professor Taussig asks how far they depend on actual outlay for 
rearing and training the labourer, and how far on different standards 
of living, and whether these two fundamental causes are closely allied. 
Among the ‘statistical investigations’ may be noticed Professor R. P. 
Falkner’s sound criticism of the ‘ measurement of price movements.’ 
Professor Taussig’s remarks on this subject deserve to be recorded : 

I have found that, if you take a simple arithmetic or geometrical mean, 
without taking any account whatever of the proportion in which the commodities 
enter into consumption, it is striking how little different it is from the result of the 
more elaborate computations. I have come to believe that the best way after all is 
to take a great number of commodities, and take the simple arithmetic mean, I am 
inclined to think that you will get results as good as any by that simple and in- 
expensive process. 


THE twenty-fifth annual congress of the Co-operative Union, which 
was held in Bristol on May 22 and the two following days, passed a 
resolution re-affirming the principle of co-partnership of labour as an 
essential of industrial co-operation. The Congress adopted a plan for 
affixing a label or other mark to all goods produced under trade union 
conditions of labour. The formation of a joint committee of trade 
unionists and co-operators for the settlement of disputes was agreed to- 


TuE International Labour Congress which met at Zurich in August 
consisted mainly of Socialists, who were for some time obstructed by 
an Anarchist minority. A further delay was caused by the want of a 
common language. The principal positive results were resolutions in 
favour of a May-day demonstration in all countries, and in favour of 
preventing hostilities between nations by withholding supplies. The 
more drastic plan of a general strike against a war was negatived. 


AmonG the reports presented to the Commiissione consultiva per le 
istituziont di Presidenza e sul lavoro, which held its first sitting this 
spring, may be noticed, two papers— Sul pagamento dei Salari and Sulla 
insequestrabilita det Salari—contributed by Professor F. S$. Nitti (whose 
reflections on the state of Italy published in the Economic JournaL 
of March 1893 will be in the minds of our readers). From a com- 
prehensive survey of the history of the truck system in England and 
other countries, the writer infers that legislation against the system 
is required in Italy where gross abuses prevail. There are whole 
provinces where bad food is given to the labourers. The evil is 

oo2 . 
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worst in the sulphur mines of Sicily. If the proprietor’s cattle 
happen to die the carrion is sold for meat to the poor workmen. 
A law against truck should be accompanied with kindred provisions, 
in favour of periodical payment of wages, and against payment in 
public houses [in osterie e in luoghi ove si vendono delle bevande 
alcooliche]. 

Proressor Nirti’s second proposal in favour of the Italian workman 
is that wages below a certain limit should not be liable to have more 
than a small fraction—a fifth or a tenth—of that income attached for 
debt. This measure, like the former, is grounded on experience, the 
American homestead law, and the legislation of other countries. Our 
readers will perhaps be grateful, if in this connection we recall the 
remarkable proposal made by Mr. Fletcher Moulton in an article in 
the Fortnightly Review, April, 1892 (referred to in the Economic 
JOURNAL, vol. ii., p. 416). 

THE appointment of Signor Vilfredo Pareto to the chair of Politi- 
cal Economy at Lausanne may be regarded as a compliment both 
to the mathematical method in economics and to the apostle of that 
method, who has vacated, by resignation, the chair to which Professor 
Pareto succeeds--M. Léon Walras. For Professor Pareto not only 
walks in the way of his predecessor, but also follows his steps very 
closely, as we gather from a syllabus of the new professor’s lectures. 
Professor Pareto is one of the few mathematical economists who 
may claim distinction in both branches: on the one hand he has 
made some serious contributions to pure mathematics (witness 
his paper, Sur les fonctions génératrices d’Abel); while on the 
other hand his acquaintance with applied economics and the facts 
of industrial life is shown by contributions to current literature 
of which the mere destinations—the  «ornale degli Economisti, the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, the Journal des Economistes, the Economic 
JOURNAL (vol. ii., p. 561), and many others—could not be enumerated 
within our limits. His most important contribution to mathematical 
economics is a series of articles still in progress in the Giornale 
degli Economisti. He has exercised the profession of engineer for 
many years. 

THE Newmarch lectures on Workmen’s Budgets, which Mr. Henry 
Higgs delivered at University College, London, this summer, will 
be continued next year. 


THE catalogue of books known to have belonged to Adam Smith, 
which, as mentioned in the Economic JourNAL for March, 1893 
(p. 174), is in preparation, will shortly be published along with 
additional matter by Messrs. Macmillan. 
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The Economic Review. 
July, 1893. 


Bimetallism ; its Meaning and Aims. Pror. H. S. Foxwext. 


A statement of first principles and reply to objections by a very 
able advocate. 


Commercial Morality. Rev. J. Carter. 
Specimens of answers received from persons in business to the 
following questions :— 


(1) Do you find it difficult to apply the principles of truth and justice to the 
conduct of business? (2) To what extent is honourable trade transgressed by 
unjust competition ? 3, 4, 5, Can the following practices be justified :—Misleading 
advertisements ; deception about the true quality of goods; selling at a loss in 
order to win the market ? 

The answers seem to show that large traders and principals are 
exposed to less temptations than small traders and subordinates. 
Much of the evidence is typified by the anecdote of a young man who 
was dismissed from a retail hat shop, with the remark, ‘ You are no 
good! you cannot tell a lie.’ 


Christianity and Social Duty. Rev. Pror. SaAnpDay. 
A reply to Prof. Stanton’s criticisms on one of the author’s sermons. 
[See January No. of Economic Review.} 


The Hull Strike. Rev. W. H. ABRAHAM. 


Agricultural Contracts in South Italy. Pror. F. S. Nrrtt. 

The forms of agricultural contract—divided into large leaseholds, 
small leaseholds, the métayer system, the colonia parziaria, improve- 
ment leases . . . prove to be among the most oppressive to be found 
in civilized Europe. 


Journal of the Statistical Society. 
June, 1893. 


Progress of the External Trade of the United Kingdom in Recent Years. 


S. Bourne. 
The changes in the value and volume of external trade are deter- 


mined by methods employed in former papers. 
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Prices of Commodities during the last Seven Years. AvuGustus 
SAUERBECK. 


A sequel to the well-known paper of 1886. The index number based on 
the prices of forty-five commodities, without regard to their quantities, 
is 68 for 1892, as compared with the level of 1867-77 taken as 100. The 
number is not materially altered, if account be taken of the importance 
of different commodities. The movement of prices is best exhibited by 
taking the average of the index number for each year and its nine pre- 
decessors. A continuous fall from 68-77 terminates in the figure 72 
for the decade 83-92. A comparison of quarterly variations for the 
last few years shows a slight depression in the second quarter. The 
causes of the fall relate partly to the supply of goods and partly to that 
of money. 


Workmen's Budgets. Hrnry Hiaes. 


The extensive method of compiling these statistics limits inquiries 
to certain external particulars, and produces results susceptible of being 
averaged. Such are Dr. Ogle’s statistics relative to working men in 
London (Bulletin de l'{nstitut International de Statistique, 1892), and 
the answers obtained from thirty-six families by the Labour Correspon- 
dent of the Board of Trade. The intensive method selects a typical 
working-class family and describes it minutely.—‘ The ideal family is 
that represented by the greatest ordinate mean . . . the family which 
has the greatest number of other families similar to it in the field of 
choice.’ This method is useful as interpreting the former; also as 
indicating the incidence of taxation, and promoting economy. 


The Nineteenth Century. 
June, 1893. 
Six Hundred Years of English Poverty. Gustav F. SrerFren. 

A study in the fluctuations of the purchasing power of wages since 
1250. By comparing daily wages with the price of 9 lbs. 3 oz. of 
wheat—as containing ‘the minimum amount of certain important 
nutritious elements required for sustaining an average family for a 
day ’—or with another minimum into which meat enters, the writer 


reaches conclusions very unfavourable to the benevolence of the gov- 
erning classes in times past. 


The Contemporary Review. 
June, 1893. 
The Hight Hours Day and the Unemployed. Joun Rar. 


The theoretical proof that reducing the number of hours worked 
is not likely to diminish the number of unemployed is confirmed by 
experience—the consequences of the Ten Hours Bill in 1848, the 
experiments which various engineering firms have recently tried, the 
reduction of the hours in South Yorkshire coal mines in 1858, and the 
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‘ protracted and perplexing redundancy of labour’ which has troubled 
Victoria since the eight hours day was introduced. The illusory 
advantage ascribed to restricting production may impair the real 
advantages attending the proposed measure. 


The Fortnightly Review. 
June, 1893. 
The Bank Panic in Australia. Str Junius VoGEtn. 
July. 


The Progress of Women’s Trade Unions. Miss E. Marcu Pururpps. 


There are three classes of women’s unions; one which enrols men 
and women on equal terms; another which is as it were affiliated to 
the men’s union; a third composed of women alone. The third 
class—in spite of the need of it—does not flourish ; a failure attributed 
to the fear of employers, home employment, and the character of the 
employed. ‘ Women only combine successfully when they join forces 


with men.’ 


Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
July, 1893. 
The Problem of Economic Education. Pror. Simon NEwcoms. 


Fallacies refuted by Adam Smith and his successors still prevail, 
with respect to foreign trade, the use of convict labour, &c. ‘The use of 
abstract reasoning to the exclusion of a due consideration of a fact, 
is a vice in which the public far outdo any school of economists that 
ever existed.’ The student should be taught to attack popular fallacies 
on their own ground of theory. The fashionable historical method is 
not sufficient as a training of the reasoning powers. 


The Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers. Carrot D. 
WriGHT. 
The history, organisation, purposes and methods of this association, 
which lately fought the Carnegie Steel Company at Homestead, are 
described in extreme detail. 


Ethics of the Single Tax. JosErxH LEE. 
A refutation of the theory of natural rights, on which Mr. 
“Henry George bases his proposal to confiscate landed property. 


The Risk Theory of Profit. F. B. Hawtey. 


Joins issue with Professor J. B. Clark, on the question whether 
‘the reward of enterprise inures to the capitalist as such, and not to 
the entrepreneur as such,’ the relation of monopoly gain to profits and 
other fine points. 
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Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


June, 1893. 
The Monetary Conference. 


A lucid statement of the events which led to the conference at 
Brussels and of the proposals made thereat. 


The Theory of Progressive Taxation. Prof. E. F. R. SELIGMAN. 


Progressive Taxation has been recommended mainly on two 
grounds—I. Socialistic, in order to effect a more equal distribution of 
wealth ; and II. Economic, comprising (a) the unworkable and now 
almost abandoned theory of benefits, that taxes should be propor- 
tioned to the advantage derived by the tax-payer, and (b) the theory of 
ability ; including the theory of sacrifice which has been supposed to 
lead to progressive taxation. But to prove this conclusion there 
would be required an exact relation between physical and material 
quantities, utility and means. At least the principle does not make 
against progressive taxation. Rather, ‘if we take a general view and 
treat of the average man. . . it seems probable that on the whole less 
injustice will be done by adopting some form of progression than by ac- 
cepting the universal rule of proportion.’ Add now, under the head of 
ability, that ‘a great stock . . . generally increases faster than a small 
stock’ (Ad. Smith), and it appears that progressive taxation ‘is to a 
certain extent defensible as an ideal.’ But it is difficult to decide how 
it should be carried out in practice, theory suggests no definite scale of 
progression. The reader is referred for a fuller discussion to a mono- 
graph by the same author which is forthcoming in the eighth volume of 
the publications of the American Economic Association. 


July. 


Progress of Economic Ideas in France. Maurice Brock. 


Contains an earnest defence of the classical school against recent 
attacks. 


Relation of Economic Study to Public and Private Charity. Pror. Jas. 
Mavor. 


After considering the statistical investigations planned by Le Play 
and those effected by Mr. Charles Booth, Professor Mavor discusses 
‘the crux of the poverty question in Europe’ ‘the treatment of the 
able-bodied unemployed’; referring to the experience of ‘labour- 
colonies.’ 


Monetary Situation in Germany. WALTHER Lotz. 
Taxation of Large Estates. R. T. Coupurn. 


Use of Silver as Money in the United States. Artruur B, Wooprorp. 
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Annals of the American Academy. (Philadelphia.) 


May, 1893. 


Cost and Expense. Simon Patren. 


Relation of Economic Conditions to the Causes of Crime. Carroii D. 
WRIGHT. 


Revue d’ Economie Politique. (Paris. 
February, 1893. 


Un Projet du Traité de Commerce avec l’ Angleterre sous le Consulat. 
M. Cuaprat. 

La Séparation des Powvoirs et l’ Assemblée Nationale .de 1789. L. 
Dveuirt. 

La Propriété et le Collectivisme au XVIIIme Congrés ouwvrier italien de 
Palerme. Hipp. SANTANGELO-Spoto. 


March. 
Des Rapports entre Proudhon et Karl Marx. M. Bovuraatn. 


Une Question sociale et économique encore non résolue dans |’ Histoire 
de la grande Révolution francaise. Dr. Boris Minzes. 


April. 


Les Rapports entre le Salaire, la Durée du Travail et sa Productivité. 
L. BRENTANO. 

Consults the facts of present-day industry to show how they 
support Adam Smith’s dictum, that high wages go along with greater 
productivity ; and also the newer theory, that shorter hours do not 
curtail production but rather increase it. Stress is laid on the fact of 
the rapid adoption of advances in machinery where wages are high, 
and of the improved efficiency of the workers, where hours are relatively 
short. England has no sufficient reason to fear competition from 
longer-working, lower-paying countries as such. The soldiers of in- 
dustry, like other fighting-men, must be kept in the best possible state 
of fighting efficiency. 

Le Monopole des Agents de Change. G. FRANgoIs. 


Le Travail aux Piéces et le Travail a la Journée. E. Viuury. 


May. 
La Division du Travail et la Formation des Classes sociales. Cn. 
Bucuer. 
Le Travail en Famille en Russie. <A. A. Issaigv. 


To illustrate an essay of more general scope, on different modes of 
production and especially on that of domestic industry, Prof. Issaiey 
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gives several particulars as to the conditions of this last form in 
Russia. It prevails in the north and centre, where agriculture is 
less advanced than in the south, and occupies some millions of workers, 
chiefly in wood, pottery, metals (copper and iron) skins, furs and 
textiles. (linen and silk). Its numbers are swelled by peasants in dis- 
tress through over-subdivision of land and the spread of capitalistic 
agriculture. The branches in metal and textiles will soon be merged 
into factory-industry. The others may hold on long where the con- 
ditions of production remain simple and markets are close by. Where 
this is no longer the case, the workers get into the power of the whole- 
sale dealer, possessing capital, beating down prices and buying with 
goods (tea, sugar and requisite raw material) at more than market 
prices, instead of with money. The family’s receipts vary from an 
average of 2-21 roubles per week down to 10—15 kopeks per day. 


Individualisme et Collectivisme. H. SANTANGELO-Sporto, 

Individualism is the ‘ social form’ corresponding to man’s ‘ social 
finality, —individualism plus the family, private property and the state. 
All needed reforms in these will but strengthen individualism, ‘.e. 
liberty and individual responsibility. 


June, 1893. 


Histoire économique de la Prospérité et de la Décadence de l’Espagne au 
XVIme et du XVIIme Siécles. Maurice AnsIAvx. 
A detailed enumeration of financial blunders. 


La Séparation des Pouvoirs et V Assemblée Nitionale de 1789. (II.) 
The last of a series of articles important to the student of constitu - 
tional history. 


Journal des Economistes. (Pavis.) 
March, 1893. 


La Bourse de Paris.—Frédéric Bastiat et les néo-économistes autri- 
chiens.—La Perse économique, financiére et commerciale-—Mouvement 
scientifique et industriel—Revue de l’ Académie des sciences morales et 
politiques (du 15 novembre 1892 au 20‘février 1893).—Contribution au 
mouvement féministe. 


April. 


L’ intervention de UV Etat dans les banques d’émission en Italie—Une 
refonte de la monnaie dor sous Louis XVI.—Revue des principales 
publications économiques de Vétranger.—Le placement des ouvriers, 
employés et domestiques, en France et ad létranger.—Souvenirs de 
France: Lettres inédites dun magistrat étranger. 


May. 


Les trois-huit.—Les caisses de capitalisation ou les imprévoyants de 
Vavenir.—Le mouvement agricole-—Revue critique des publications 
économiques en langue francaise.—Les tarifs anglais et V'application du 
‘Railway and canal traffic Act’ de 1888.—Statistique de l’assurance 
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obligatoire en Allemagne.—La population au point de vue de la répar- 
tition des cultes dans Empire @ Allemagne.—- Un libre-échange intellectuel 
et moral, 

June. 
Le Droit au Travail. Y. Guyor. 

A brief satire on the ‘right of interdiction du travail,’ which the 
propagandism of the modern Labour Exchange would set up in place 
of the principle of the right to work formulated by the Republic of ’48, 
and of the liberty to work which was included in the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man in 1791. 

Monopoles Fiscaux. R. Srourm. 


Le Bilan de la Banque d’ Angleterre. A, RAFFALOVICH. 


July. 


La liberté économique.—Le métal argent.—A propos d'un nouveau 
livre.—Revue des principales publications économique de l’ étranger.—La 
réforme fonciére en Algérie.—Inde et Russie.—Le coton aux Etats-Unis 
depuis un siécle.—La crise et le protectionnisme en Australie. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik. (Jena.) 
Third series, Vol. 5. No. 2. 
Die Lage der arbeitenden Klassen in den Hauptkulturldéndern. KE. B. 
GOULD. 
Beitridge zur Lehre von den auswirtigen Wechselkursen. Dr. Cari 
HEILIGENSTADT. 
No. 3. 


Unter dem Zunftzwange in Preussen wihrend des 18 Jahrhunderts. Kurt 
v. RoHRSCHEIDT. 


No. 4. 
Die wahre Beschaffenheit der Versicherung. ADOLF SCHAUBE. 


Unter dem Zunftzwange in Preussen wihrend des 18 Jahrhunderts. 
Kurt v. RoHRSCcHEIDT. 


No. 5. 


Zur Lehre von den Lohngesetzen. (Fortsetzung.) Fr. J. NEUMANN. 
The author continues his studies in the laws governing wages by giving 
detailed results of his inquiries into the infant birth- and death-rates 
in Prussia during the period 1819-88, based on governmental statistics, 
and into the causes of what appears as ‘a rule everywhere obtruding,’ 
viz. a considerable increase in mortality, everywhere in Prussia, both 
among Germans and Poles and in all ranks, but more especially in the 
eastern lowlartds and amongst the rural population. The life-period 
observed is from birth to the close of the first year. The average rate 


- 
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of this sinister ‘ progression towards an ever-lessening prospect of life’ is, 
during the whole interval, for Prussia proper, 2°09 per cent. for legitimate, 
7:44 per cent. for illegitimate births. This points toa heavy reaction from 
the great advance in well-being observed in Prussia during the second 
half of the eighteenth century, and is, by the author attributed to the 
working of the ‘ Stein-Hardenberg land-reform,’ usually esteemed so 
beneficent, but which in a manner resembling the present results of the 
Russian self-emancipation, told with special force on the war-exhausted 
eastern provinces. The brighter prospects of the last decade will next 
be dealt with. 


No. 6. 
Unter dem Zunftzwange. Kurt v. RoHRSCHEIDT. 


Vol. 6. No. 1. 
Die Verwertung des Rentenprinzips zur Sicherung unserer Grundbesitz- 
verhiltnisse. J. CONRAD. 
Der gegenwirtige Stand der Silber- und Wéhrungsfrage. W. Lexis. 
(Referred to above, p. 522.) 
Agrarstatistische Untersuchungen. Die Domiinenvorwerke in dev Provinz 
Preussen. J. Conran. 


Archiv fiir soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. (Berlin.) 


Vol. 6. No. 2. 


Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des italienischen Proletariats. Dn. 
WERNER SOMBART. 


A peculiar interest attaches to the study of the labour movement 
in a country where, as in Italy, the capitalistic system of industry is 
relatively new, and where national character is markedly distinctive. 
The system developing in the northern and western districts has 
hardly gained any footing in south Italy. Industry is still largely 
domestic,—e.g. over one-half of the manufacture of silk—and 
relatively undeveloped both extensively and intensively. The Italian 
worker, hitherto a more complete and all-round individual (ein voller 
und yanzer Mensch), as Victor Hehn asserted, than the more specialised 
northerner, is but beginning to be transformed, by the formidable 
discipline of large-scale industry, into a segmentary associated 
‘operative.’ Industrious generally, and surpassing his Transalpine 
neighbours when his material is the soil, or his end a work of beauty, 
he is as a factory hand scarcely better than a native of Bombay. He 
has but slight Erwerbstrieb, and still works to live. Hence the irate 
employer has replaced him by women and children, until at the present 
day 46:2 per cent. of wage-earners in trades are women (as compared 
with 24-8 in England), while of 1,332,806 textile workers, 1,206,948 
are women and children, and in mines 25 per cent. There is little 
factory legislation, wages are low, the self-organisation of labour 
still inchoate. Mutual aid societies and trade unions are kept 
distinct, the latter being called ‘Societies of Resistance.’ Strikes, 
which have been carefully registered as criminal procedure by local 
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prefects for thirty years, are annually increasing in number, though 
not in the numbers severally implicated, nor in duration. Of 1,075 
strikes, occurring 1878-91, over 50 per cent. were for increased wages, 
11 per cent. against reduced wages, 68 per cent. for shorter hours. 


Die Vereinigten Staaten und die europdische Auswanderung. Dr. E. 
VON PHILIPPOVICH. 

Gives a sketch of the history of European immigration into the 
U.S.A., during the last two decades especially, and of American 
legislation restricting immigration; making special inquiry into the 
character and prospects of the impecunious and ignorant aliens from 
various European states, as well as into the methods of the many 
agencies who are in great part responsible for their influx. The per- 
centage of German and British immigrants, which from 1820 to 1870 
was 82:6, was reduced 1871-90, to 60°6. 


Die sozialistische Genossenschaft in Belgien. Dr. E. VANDERVELDE. 

A historic outline, descriptive analysis and critical view of Belgian 
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THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM. II. 
THE FUTURE OF FOREIGN COMPETITION.! 


THERE is, of course, a great deal of uncertainty as to the 
probable competition of the future. With respect to wheat, 
which among all agricultural products is the one which has most 
seriously fallen in price, the increased competition seems to be 
largely owing to the production of two phenomenal crops in the 
United States in 1891 and 1892. During the last ten or twelve 
years there has been no considerable increase in the wheat area 
of the world ; not nearly sufficient to meet the increase of popula- 
tion when the yield per acre is not above the average. In the 
decade preceding 1880 there had been avery great increase in the 
area under wheat, and the glut in the supplies thus created was 
not covered by increase of consumption until about half the next 
decade had expired. But in 1891, when there was reason to expect 
that production would be barely equal to the consumption, the 
greatest crop ever known in the United States was produced. It 
was officially estimated at nearly 612,000,000 bushels, a quantity 
which has since been admitted by the Statistician of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to have been much less than the actual pro- 
duction. This enormous crop was followed by another in 1892, 
only second to it in the record of American crops, being returned 

1 The first part of this article appeared in the September number of this 
journal. 7 
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at nearly 516,000,000 bushels, which again was an _ under- 
estimate. Judging from supplies that have come to light, there 
is good reason for believing that the two crops amounted to no 
less than 1,234,000,000 bushels. The average production in the 
United States for the ten years preceding 1891 had been about 
440,000,000 bushels per annum, whereas the mean production of 

; 1891 and 1892 is now believed to have been about 617,000,000 per 
annum, an excess of 177,000,000 bushels, which more than 
doubled the usual surplus of wheat in the United States. It 
happened, too, that India had a great crop in 1891, and the 
shortness of crops in Europe counted for little in comparison 
with the great surplus referred to. In 1892 Europe had a fair 
crop of wheat, and the supplies, including heavy reserve stocks 
from America, and the surplus of the new crop, were altogether 
in excess of requirements, although the Indian surplus in 1892 
was a very small one. During the present year prices in the 
United States have been lower than they have been known to be 
before. Most of the countries of Europe have a deficient wheat 
crop, and the United States will have one of the smallest crops 
srown during the last ten years; but India has a better crop even 
than that of 1891, and America has a considerable surplus of old 
wheat, so that the prospect of any substantial improvement in 
prices this year is doubtful. 

In a calculation which I made in 1892, after obtaining the 
official figures for all the principal wheat-growing countries in 
the world, as far as they were available, I found that, whereas in 
the ten years ending with 1880, the wheat area of the world had 
increased by about 22,000,000 acres, in the following decade it in- 
creased by only about 3,500,000 acres. In the United States 
there had been a small decline, which, however, was more than 
recovered in 1891. In 1892 the area was 38,554,430 acres, or 
nearly a million acres less than it was in 1884. For the present 
year the acreage is not yet exactly known; but there can be no 
doubt that it is less than it was ten years ago. Taking one year 
with another, it may be said that the wheat acreage of the United 
States, in spite of the great extension of cultivation in the west 
and north-west, where wheat is almost necessarily grown as a 
first crop, has been stationary during the last decade, while the 
population has increased by more than 12 millions. Even in 
India there has been a decrease of more than a million acres since 

1886, and in all our Colonies together there has been a decrease 
in recent years. The only country in which any considerable 
increase is recorded is the Argentine Republic, the statistics for 
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which, however, appear to be nothing better than a series of 
rough guesses. There is no doubt as to the increase, but its 
extent is uncertain. 

There can be only one reason for the decline of wheat-growing 
in nearly all countries of the world: namely, the prevalence of 
unremunerative prices. In a few countries in which wheat 
growers are protected by high duties, such as France, and 
Austria-Hungary, the acreage has increased slightly; but no- 
where, except in the Argentine Republic, and one or two other 
new settlements, in proportion to the increase of population. 
According to Mr. C. Wood Davis, the bread-eating population of 
European blood, including Americans and Colonial people, during 
the decade ending with 1890, increased by 42,000,000, required 
increments of 170,000,000 bushels of wheat and 100,000,000 
bushels of rye ‘per annum, whereas the increase in the annual 
production of wheat was only about 62,000,000 bushels, and that 
of rye had decreased. If these figures are even approximately 
correct, it is clear that nothing but the enormous crops of the 
United States in 1891 and 1892 saved the world from an actual 
scarcity of wheat. That there will be a scarcity in the near 
future unless prices advance, there is no doubt; but of course 
prices would quickly advance in such a case, and the wheat 
acreage would be increased to a corresponding extent. There is 
abundant evidence to show that wheat-growing has not paid in 
the great producing countries during recent years, although the 
cost of transport has been greatly diminished, mainly by the vast 
improvements made in the steam-ships, enabling them to carry 
a great bulk at a low freight. Without any great increase of area 
an immense increase in the production of wheat is possible, if 
only the price be high enough to make improved farming in 
America and elsewhere remumerative. Wheat is such a favourite 
crop, and is so well suited to new countries, that it is not likely 
to be dear again for many years to come ; but, on the other hand, 
the probability is that it will not be, as a rule, nearly as cheap as 
it has been during the last nine years. There is no reason to 
expect any increased direct competition in other kinds of grain 
grown by the British farmer. On the contrary, there appears to 
be rather a probability of a diminished competition; but the 
growth of maize has enormously increased, and probably will 
increase, and it competes with oats and feeding barley. Cheap 
maize, however, is a great advantage to British farmers as a feed- 
ing material, and probably, taking them as a whole, the pastoral 
farmers as well as grain-growers, a plentiful supply of maize is 
PP? 
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more beneficial than disadvantageous to them. The chief dis- 
advantage suffered by the growers of malting barley is the use of 
sugar and other malt substitutes in brewing. Whether this 
practice will increase or not remains to be proved. 

Turning to our foreign meat supplies, the outlook for the 
future is altogether a doubtful one. As the great ranges of the 
United States are being rapidly settled, the supply of cheap cattle 
is certain to grow smaller, and the diminished receipts of fat 
cattle and fresh beef from that country during the first half of the 
present year show that it does not pay well to ship these products 
to us when prices are low in this country. Indeed, it is stated on 
good authority that shippers have suffered heavy losses during 
the present year and previously; but there appears to be no end 
to the development of the trade in frozen meat from New Zealand 
and Australia, and if a method of sending it in a chilled instead 
of a frozen condition, as American meat is sent, should be dis- 
covered, the supplies may be enormously increased. The rich 
and well-to-do people in this country, however, will always prefer 
the prime fresh meat of our own production to that which is im- 
ported, and, if the country prospers, the demand for meat of the 
best quality will be certain to increase. 

As to dairy produce, I know of no reason why the farmers of 
this country should not be able to compete on favourable terms 
with those of any country in Europe, and hitherto European 
countries have been our chief competitors in the supply of butter. 
The unfair competition of margarine sold as butter should of 
course be stopped. New Zealand and Australia are increasing 
their supplies of butter; but the prices quoted in the preceding 
portion of this article appear to show that consumption fully 
keeps pace with the supplies, and if our dairy farmers take care 
to make butter of first-rate quality, as they all may if they take 
the trouble to follow the proper rules, they will be able to hold 
their own against the world. Cheese-makers who produce an 
article of prime quality have suffered less from agricultural de- 
pression than any other class of agriculturists in this country, 
and they are not at present threatened with any important 
increase in foreign competition, as the attempts of New Zealand 
and Australia to supply us with cheese have not made any con- 
siderable progress. 

Probably the imports of early fruit and vegetables will continue 
to increase; but it is only the competition of countries which 
produce these commodities earlier than they can be grown in 
this country that tells seriously against home producers. Even 
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this disadvantage might be checked considerably if the growers 
of fruit and vegetables would more generally follow the example 
of Guernsey growers, by the use of glass-houses for the growth 
of early frnit and vegetables, which command very high prices. 

If we look to the somewhat distant future, when all the avail- 
able lands of the world will be covered by settlers, there is reason 
to feel confident of more prosperous times for the cultivators of 
the soil than they have enjoyed for many years past. ut it is to 
be feared that for some years to come the farmers of this country 
will have a hard struggle, and will need to avail themselves of 
every advantage that they can secure by their own efforts, or by 
the help of Parliament, to relieve them from all unfair impedi- 
ments to their success. 


Economic PRODUCTION. 


It must be admitted that the farmers of this country have 
been more given to calling out against foreign competition, and 
declaring themselves hopeless to meet it, than to a resolute effort 
to beat their competitors by producing the greatest possible 
quantity of commodities at the smallest cost. They have greatly 
reduced their employment of labour, and in most counties they 
have obtained material reductions of rent, while they have also 
retrenched considerably in their household and personal expendi- 
ture. But it is a question whether the cutting-down of expenses 
has not been a false economy in many cases, especially where it 
has included a diminished use of manures and feeding-stuffs. The 
expenses of producing a small crop are very nearly the same as 
those of producing a great one, with the exception of the cost of 
manure, and there is reason to believe that the use of artificial 
manures might be greatly increased in the country generally with 
advantage. Unfortunately the capital of too many farmers has 
been so seriously diminished by the losses:of past years that they 
cannot farm well if they would. This is one of the most serious 
difficulties of the situation, and the remedy for it is not easy to 
find; but if farmers had complete security for their improve- 
ments, their credit would be improved, while it is a question 
whether the system of land banks, which has been very successful 
in many European countries, should not be introduced in the 
United Kingdom. 
It would occupy more space than is available to me to go 
into details as to the reduction of rents and labour expenses 
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which has taken place in recent years. According to the returns 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, the depreciation 
in the annual value of agricultural land in the United 
Kingdom which has taken place since 1879-80, when it reached 
the maximum, amounted to £12,442,950 up to 1891-92, the 
last financial year for which the figures are published. This 
is equivalent to a reduction of a little over 5s. an acre in the 
rent of the total cultivated area of the United Kingdom. Such 
a reduction goes a very small way towards meeting the great 
decrease in the farmers’ returns. In many arable districts the 
reduction in rents has been commonly from thirty to fifty per 
cent. ; but in certain counties it has been very small, and in some 
of the pastoral districts there has not been any general decrease. 
Landlords have been too fond of making temporary remis- 
sions instead of permanent reductions, and the former give no 
hope and confidence to farmers for the future. In a great number 
of instances rents have been maintained until the tenants were 
ruined, and then have been enormously reduced by necessity to 
new-comers. The present year will be the worst ever experienced 
by the farmers of the greater part of England, and further reduc- 
tions of rent will be needed to enable them to retain their farms. 
Low as rents are in many districts, some undesirable farms being 
let at from 5s. to 7s. 6d. an acre which formerly commanded 
20s. to 25s., a further reduction will be absolutely necessary 
unless prices quickly improve. That there is still a wide margin 
for reduction of rent may be seen from the Income Tax Returns 
under Schedule B., which show the gross amount of rent and 
tithe charged on farms, market gardens, and nurseries. In 
1890-91 the total for England and Wales was £41,804,179, and 
the total cultivated area, including pasture, was 28,001,134 acres. 
Thus the average of rent and tithe together was £1 9s. 10d. 
an acre. Deducting for tithe, the average rent was over £1 6s. 
per acre. 

One method of reducing expenses which has probably paid 
better than any other is that of laying arable land down to per- 
manent pasture. During the last twenty years the area of per- 
manent pasture in the United Kingdom has increased by nearly 
five million acres. The result unfortunately has been to diminish 
the demand for labour, and to stimulate the migration of country 
people into the towns, which has been excessive during the last 
twenty years; but farmers must do the best they can to make 
ends meet, and the plan of laying down land to permanent pasture, 
where the soil and climate are suitable, has much to recommend 
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it. It not only enables many a farmer to pay his way who would 
not be able to do so if the land were under the plough; but it 
has the further advantage of giving the land a rest, and enabling 
it to accumulate the elements of fertility, so that, in the event of 
a considerable rise in the price of corn, it may be ploughed up 
once more in a condition favourable to the production of heavy 
crops. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, the decrease in 
the cost of labour on farms chiefly arable commonly amounts 
to about 10s. an acre, not because wages have become lower, 
but because fewer men have been employed. The common 
estimate of the cost of labour on such farms as are under con- 
sideration used to be from 30s. to 35s., whereas now, in many 
f instances that have come under my notice, it is reduced to 20s. 
to 25s. Further reductions in expenses have been obtained by 
farmers in the reduced cost of almost everything which they have 
to buy; but all the reductions put together are unquestionably 
smaller than the fall in the money returns of farming. In an 
estimate made by Mr. Charles Clay, the founder of the Chambers 
of Agriculture, and the present chairman of the Farmers’ Club, 
the annual returns from the agricultural land of the United 
Kingdom in 1891 were more than 77 millions sterling less than 
they would have been at the prices current twenty years ago. 
Some of the amounts given in the details supplied by Mr. Clay 
appear to me to be exaggerated, and I should reduce his total to 
about 60 millions sterling, which is serious enough. On the other 
hand, prices were much lower in 1892 than in 1891, and Mr. Clay’s 
list of agricultural products is not complete. An accurate com- 
parison is impossible, owing to the absence of trustworthy accounts 
of quantities and prices with respect to many commodities ; but I 
should be quite prepared to find, if an accurate comparison could 
be made, that the gross returns from the cultivated area of the 
United Kingdom are fully 96 millions, or £2 an acre, less than 
they were twenty years ago. 

























SoME SUGGESTED REMEDIES. 






If farmers have not discovered a way of escape from the diffi- 
culties in which they have been placed, it has not been for the lack 
of advice from outsiders. They have been recommended to grow 
fruit and to produce jam, to cultivate market garden vegetables, 
to produce more meat and less corn, to improve their dairying, 
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and to concentrate their capital on a smaller acreage. Another 
remedy recommended for the resuscitation of agricultural pros- 
perity is the establishment of a peasant-proprietary in this 
country, 

With respect to fruit-growing, I have made special enquiries 
as to the condition and prospects of the industry in many counties, 
and I have found that success is mainly dependent upon situation, 
soil, and climate. By situation I mean not only nearness to good 
markets or to a cheap means of reaching them, but also a 
favourable altitude and inclination towards the sun. But there 
has been quite sufficient increase in the area of land under fruit 
during the last ten years to meet the demands of the population 
under the existing conditions of distribution, which are extremely 
wasteful and extravagant. The same remarks apply to market 
gardening. Both for fruit and vegetables there would be a greatly 
increased demand if they were brought within the reach of con- 
sumers at a moderate increase on the prices paid to producers ; 
but, under existing conditions, with high railway rates, market 
monopolies, the exactions and unfair tricks of salesmen, and the 
wasteful system of sending everything to great centres to be re- 
distributed to small towns, there is no opening for any sudden 
extension of either industry. As already intimated, however, I 
believe that a great deal might be done by the growth of early 
vegetables and fruit under glass, either in unheated houses such 
as are common in Guernsey, or in hot-houses. 

It is a doubtful question whether the advice to produce more 
meat and less corn should be adopted. During recent years, until 
the great fall in prices in the spring of 1892 took place, the 
breeding and fattening of live stock, when carried on in the best 
manner, had been more profitable than corn growing ; but, look- 
ing to the probable future of foreign competition, it is by no 
means certain that the advantage will not lie in the other 
direction a few years hence. Our dairying system has been 
vastly improved during the last fifteen years; but a great deal 
still remains to be done, especially by means of co-operative 
dairying, which has achieved remarkable success in Ireland. It 
is only by making the best butter and cheese that our dairy 
farmers can hold their own against foreigi competitors. The 
price of milk has fallen greatly in recent years, except when there 
was a great scarcity of it, as there has been during the past 
season. Dairy farmers suffer almost equally with fruit growers 
and market gardeners from our extravagant system of distribution. 
The difference between the prices paid by consumers for milk, 
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butter, and cheese and those received by producers is far greater 
than it should be. 

As to the concentration of farm capital upon a smaller acreage 
than it is spread over at present, it is strongly to be recommended, 
but only in the event of a good law to secure to tenants the value 
of their improvements being passed. Such a law, it is also to be 
observed, is needed to enable tenant-farmers to plant fruit trees 
safely. With respect to the establishment of a peasant-pro- 
prietary, I am strongly opposed to any artificial attempt in this 
direction, as likely to do a great deal more harm than good. Small 
holdings should be placed within the reach of thrifty and capable 
men in all districts; but, as a rule, only those are likely to succeed 
in the great difficulty of making them pay well who obtain them 
by their own exertions, taking a little land at first, and gradually 
adding to it if they get on well. Moreover, a labourer who has 
saved money does not often care to invest it in the fee simple of 
land, which pays a very small rate of interest ; for he can hire a 
great deal more than he can buy. If applicants for small 
holdings are made into small landed proprietors with the help 
of national funds, without any discrimination as to their ability 
to make land pay, the result must be generally disastrous. 


MEASURES OF RELIEF AND ENCOURAGEMENT. 


As the imposition of duties on imported food is quite out 
of the question, and the agriculturists of this country must meet 
the competition of the world as best they may, Parliament 
should be willing to do the very utmost that can be done to 
remove all unfair impediments to the success of farmers in their 
great struggle which can be removed by legislation. It is not 
only a question of the prosperity of landowners and tenant farmers ; 
but it also immediately concerns the agricultural labourers and 
the rest of the rural community, and either directly or indirectly 
all classes of the nation. The vast importance to the country of 
the wealth produced by agricultural industry appears to be very 
inadequately appreciated. So long as the people get plenty of food 
they are too apt to think that it does not much matter whether it 
is of home or foreign production. But this is a great mistake, not 
only because all classes directly connected with the land suffer 
from its diminished productiveness, but also because there is no 
such free gift to anation as the bounty of nature provided through 
the soil. Independently of any fluctuations in prices, the differ- 
ence between good farming and bad farming in a single year 
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might be equivalent to an increase or a decrease of 100 millions 
sterling in the wealth produced in the country, and it is the busi- 
ness of the nation to see that the cultivators of the soil are allowed 
to pursue their industry under such conditions as will encourage 
them to make the best of it. 

In a preceding portion of this article several possible reforms 
have been briefly indicated. As a measure of immediate relief 
there is nothing like a substantial reduction of rent ; but I am not 
an advocate of State interference with the rent of land, except so 
far as it is necessary in preventing the landlord from levying rent 
upon the improvements of his tenants. It is true that reduction 
of rent is not a remedy for agricultural depression, but is rather 
one of its results, seeing that it gives relief to one class of the 
agricultural community at the expense of another; but under 
present conditions it is inevitable. Land is worth hardly any 
rent with prices as they are at present. I do not care to enter at 
much length into the question of local taxation, because it is 
vastly exaggerated as an agricultural grievance.! It is, no doubt, 
unfair to levy an excessive share of the numerous expenses now 
paid out of the rates upon one class of property ; but great relief 
has been recently afforded by Mr. Goschen, and as far as tenant 
farmers are concerned, local taxation is a question of very slight 
importance. No probable adjustment of the incidence of local taxa- 
tion would reduce the amount payable by land on the average by 
more than about sixpence per acre, and this is mainly a landlord's 
question. The question of the tithe rent-charge is far too large 
to be dealt with on the present occasion, and I will simply say 
with respect to it that liberal terms of redemption might fairly 
be offered to the hard-pressed landlords. 

Tenant right is a topic which has been very much in the 
shade during the last ten years, farmers having been more con- 
cerned in reducing their outgoings to an extent as far as possible 
corresponding with their diminished receipts than in launching out 
in improvements for which they might require compensation in the 
event of their quitting their holdings. There is reason to believe 
that they have retrenched in an unprofitable degree ; but they 
could not spend what they did not possess, and most of them 
have lost a great portion of their capital. Still, those who have 
had the command of capital or credit might have done more than 
they have done to improve their farms in a lucrative manner if 
they had enjoyed security for the value of improvements. The 


' If the Local Government Bill passes in anything like its original form, the 
question may become a very serious one, 
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recommendation of the Duke of Richmond’s Commission, to the 
effect that compensation for unexhausted improvements effected 
by the tenant should be made compulsory by law where compensa- 
tion was not otherwise provided, was carried into effect, after a 
fashion, in the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1883, but with so 
many limitations, complications, and countervailing provisions 
that few tenants have deemed it desirable to make claims under 
it. The good it has done has mainly consisted in its influence in 
inducing landlords, for the sake of avoiding it, to make arrange- 
ments with their tenants for a limited amount of compensation 
for improvements. Where it has come into operation the ex- 
penses of arbitration or legal proceedings have usually nearly or 
quite covered the small balance awarded to the tenant on his 
claim or to the landlord on his counter-claim. The tenant has 
had no claim for any such permanent improvements as the laying 
down of land in permanent pasture, the planting of fruit trees and 
bushes, and the erection of buildings, unless he first obtained the 
written consent of his landlord to the execution of such improve- 
ments ; nor for draining unless he gave notice of his intention of 
doing the work, and the landlord failed to exercise the option of 
executing it at hisownexpense. Moreover, valuers are instructed 
by the Act to make allowance for ‘the inherent capabilities of 
the soil,’ although those capabilities are precisely what the 
tenant pays rent for. Again, while the tenant's claim has been 
restricted in almost every conceivable way, the landlord’s counter- 
claim is unlimited in respect of alleged deterioration or infringe- 
ments of covenants. In several instances the landlord has been 
allowed to recover penal damages for infringements of the strict 
letter of leases or other agreements, even when the farm has been 
left in a more valuable condition, owing to those irregularities. 

Now, whenever a turn in the tide of depression takes place, it 
will be of the utmost importance that tenant farmers should be 
encouraged by a fair compensation law to increase the productive- 
ness of the soil to the utmost extent likely to prove profitable, 
and this they will not do unless such compensation is secured to 
them. 

For my own part, I do not believe that any system of compen- 
sation for improvements, however comprehensive, will be suc- 
cessful, if based on the existing method of valuation by arbitrators, 
as the difficulty of valuing the residue of improvements made two 
or more years ago is too great. Besides, while on one hand it is 
desirable to allow the tenant the utmost latitude for improvements, 
on the other hand it is hard to require a landlord fo pay an 
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unlimited sum for improvements carried out without his approval, 
taking his chance of recovering his outlay from a future tenant. 
In consideration of all the objections to the valuation system, I 
am strongly in favour of Free Sale, under which system the 
tenant would execute experiments at his own risk, taking his 
chance of their proving remunerative while he continued in his 
holding, and of getting their unexhausted value in the open 
market in the event of his quitting the farm. The landlord 
should have the right of pre-emption, so that he could buy up 
the tenant right if he chose to do so. 

Free Sale would involve the limitation of the landlord’s power 
to raise the rent of a farm, or otherwise he might confiscate the 
tenant-right purchased by a new tenant by means of an advance 
in the rent; but I would limit interference with rent strictly to 
this extent, and the restriction would not need to last for many 
years after the entry of a new tenant. 

Another necessary reform is such a change in the law as would 
afford to tenants complete freedom of cultivation and sale of 
produce, except that the landlord should have power to obtain 
an order from a Court of Justice to restrain a tenant from con- 
tinuing to commit obvious waste. It is absurd that the hands 
of farmers, in their great struggle with a whole world of com- 
petitors, should be tied by harassing restrictions, such as that 
which prohibits the sale of hay at a time like the present, when 
its sale value is three times its feeding value, and five times its 
manureal value ; or, again, limitations as to the precise area of 
the crops which are to be grown. Covenants providing for 
damages in the event of their infringement should be rendered 
nugatory by limiting the penalty legally recoverable to the 
actual damage proved. 

A good tenant-right law would stimulate improvement so 
generally that there would be little reason to fear deterioration 
arising from freedom of cultivation and sale of produce. 

The prevention of the sale of adulterated products as genuine 
is an urgent reform. The subject needs an article to itself, and 
it can be only briefly mentioned on the present occasion. The 
Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs Act, passed by Parliament this 
session, is a fairly satisfactory measure. As to the Margarine 
Act, it needs to be extended and amended by making its 
administration on the part of local authorities compulsory, and 
in other ways. 

It is nothing short of a scandal that the Railway and Canal 
Trattic Act, the result of a prolonged agitation carried on to 
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prevent the exorbitant and preference charges of railway com- 
panies, should have been so framed as to empower those companies 
to increase their exactions. That it was so framed was proved 
by what took place at the beginning of this year, when it came 
into operation, and it was found that rates had been enormously 
increased. Parliament had to interfere, and the new scale of 
charges was withdrawn, while a Committee is now sitting to 
inquire into the state of affairs, and to draw up some plans for 
preventing injustice to agriculturists and traders for the future. 
The representatives of the companies admit that, even now, the 
charges to consigners of small quantities of goods and upon the 
traffic for short distances generally are higher than they were 
before the Act was passed. Again, by means of cheap ocean and 
railway through rates, the foreign competitors of British and 
Irish farmers have an undue advantage over them, which is 
utterly intclerable in the face of the difficulties which they have 
to encounter under Free Trade. Low railway rates on agricul- 
tural produce should be secured, even if the State has to purchase 
all the railways for the sake of granting them. Probably they 
would pay better than high rates, through the great development 
of traftie which they would stimulate. 

Foot-and-mouth disease has been completely got rid of, 
except when it 1s reintroduced from foreign sources, and pleuro- 
pneumonia has been suppressed except for a few local outbreaks 
caused by contact of animals affected by the disease in the en- 
cysted form. But swine fever and two or three diseases affecting 
horses or cattle have yet to be stamped out. We should not be 
contented until all the contagious diseases of live stock have 
been suppressed, and then we should rigidly prevent their rein- 
troduction. It is satisfactory to notice that the Swine Fever 
Bill has become law since this article was begun. 

The abolition of all market monopolies ought to be insisted 
upon by producers and consumers, who are alike injured by the 
limitation of liberty of sale which they impose. The owners of 
such exclusive privileges have enjoyed them too long, to the 
wrong of their fellow countrymen, and not a penny of compen- 
sation should be paid on the extinction of the monopolies. 

Inquiry by the new Royal Commission into the system of 
gambling in farm produce, already described, is called for, with a 
view of suggesting its prevention in this country. Such action 
would strengthen the hands of the American farmers in their 
efforts to do away with practices which discourage legitimate 
trading, and depress prices. : 
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My list of measures of relief and encouragement is already a 
long one ; but I must not omit to include in it the prohibition of 
the limited ownership of land, the simplification and cheapening 
of land transfer, the abolition of the Law of Distress for rent, and 
the readjustment of local taxation. There is no need to advocate 
increased facilities to enable industrious and thrifty labourers to 
obtain small holdings as well as allotments, all our legislators 
being possessed with a consuming desire to do what this large 
class of voters may desire ; but it is to the interest of landlords 
and tenant-farmers to render rural life attractive to the best of 
the young men, who now turn their faces to the towns or the 
mines. 

With all the disabilities under which farmers labour removed, 
so far as they can be by legislation, I believe that the agriculturists 
of this country would be able to make their industry pay, in spite 
of foreign competition. Under the favourable circumstances 
supposed, the farmers might be left to their own shrewdness to 
guide them to the most profitable branches of agriculture, without 
advice from outsiders. Such special industries as fruit-growing 
and market-gardening would become possible to tenants, where 
they are hardly so now, with compensation for all unexhausted 
improvements secured to them, railway charges reduced and 
made equitable to home and foreign producers alike, and market 
monopolies abolished. Other reforms in our system ef distribu- 
tion, however, would be desirable, not only for the growers of 
fruit and vegetables, but also for all classes of cultivators of the 
soil, and these they might accomplish for themselves by co-opera- 
tion in the economical production, collection, conveyance, and 
sale of their products, or of some of them. The establishment of 
such agricultural credit banks as have proved highly beneficial to 
the cultivators of the soil in many Continental countries is also 
to be recommended. With all the changes suggested realised, 
farmers would find it to their advantage to concentrate their 
capital upon smaller areas of land than it is now spread over. 


HopE FOR THE FUTURE 


So far as my ability lies, and as the space at my disposal 
allows, I have endeavoured to show the means of escape from the 
difficulties which have so long puzzled all those who take an 
interest in agriculture, and I believe that, if those means are 
adopted, the greatest of our national industries will be placed on 
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a sounder footing than it has ever before enjoyed, although its 
complete: revival may be gradual and slow. The great difficulty 
is to induce party politicians to recognise the importance of any- 
thing concerning agriculture besides the vote of the farm 
labourer. Indeed, a strong feeling of antagonism is commonly 
manifested by a great number of politicians towards landlords 
and farmers, and measures of bare justice towards them meet 
with strong opposition. For example, a leading Free Trader, 
and a member of the Government, does all in his power to pre- 
vent any interference with the fraudulent sale of margarine as 
butter ; and, again, certain members of the House of Commons 
strongly oppose all restrictions against the introduction of cattle 
disease from foreign sources. This is not only ungenerous 
towards men struggling with adversity, but also scandalously 
unfair. Legitimate competition, through Free Trade in genuine 
farm products, must be met by the agriculturists of this country 
to its full extent; but it is cruel as well as unjust to expect them 
to submit to unfair competition and free trade in cattle disease. 
Mere cheapness is not such an unmitigated advantage as to be 
maintained by the sacrifice of honesty and justice. Indeed, I 
am convinced that those who rejoice to see the prices of agricul- 
tural commodities below the cost of production in this country 
are seriously mistaken in their ideas of what is best for the 
welfare of the nation at large; for the maintenance of our rural 
industry is of the utmost importance to others besides landlords 
and farmers. All that the farm labourers need, including higher 
wages, better cottages in some places, and more allotments and 
small holdings where they are scarce, would have the best chance 
of attainment under the conditions which have been advocated in 
this article, and town workmen would suffer less than they suffer 
now from the competition of crowds of countrymen. Moreover, as 
already stated, the prosperity of the nation at large depends to an 
extent not fully realised upon the profitableness of agriculture, 
and nothing would do so much to remove the general depression 
in trade as the restoration of agricultural prosperity. 

WituiaM KI. Bear 


















SOME CONTROVERTED POINTS IN THE ADMINIS- 


TRATION OF POOR RELIEF. PART ITI. 
STATEMENT V. 


THE worker, ‘ whose health and strength break down even 
before the age of sixty-five, would have to show evidence that he 
had made reasonable attempts to provide for the future. And, 
after due notice, he would be specially called on to prove that he 
had saved in the early years of life when his wages were already 
high and his expenses not yet heavy. He would need to give an 
outline of his life’s history in a little, but not much more detail 
than would be required to establish his identity ; he would have 
to give an account of his present resources and needs; but that 
is all. No minute scrutiny of his past conduct is needed; but 
the facts which he gave in establishing his identity, would afford 
the means of proving against him any grave crime or persistent 
evil living of which he had been guilty.’? ... . ‘ They [the working 
classes] believe that, when given under these conditions [subscrip- 
tion to a Friendly Society of a sure standing in some reasonable 
relation to wages, or provision made in some other way for the 
future], out relief would directly raise and not lower the tone and 
vigour of the working classes, and would indirectly contribute 
towards many important social ends.’ ® 

‘It is quite true that the really hard cases under the present 
system are not very numerous ; but such as they are they appeal 
strongly to the imagination of those who think that accumulated 
misfortune may strike down themselves and those dear to them . . . 
To treat such cases justly and generously with public funds would 
not require a very great outlay, and it would remove a prolific 
source of just anger.’ * 

‘IT assume that the extension of the scope of public relief 
[outdoor] would be cautious, tentative, and slow; and that able- 


1 See Economic Journal, September, 1893. ° Economic Journal, vol. iii. p. 188. 
3 P. 372. 4 Pp. 374, 375. 
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bodied men would not receive outdoor relief under ordinary 
circumstances; though the plan of giving temporary outdoor 
relief to their families, on condition that they themselves came 
into the workhouse, might be extended.’ ! 

Here two modes of selection are contrasted. The plan now in 
force 1s inquiry plus, if need be, the offer of the house. That 
suggested is inquiry solely (though later on it is said that 
‘simple cases of undeserving people are to be passed on to the 
workhouse ’) and a thrift test. This is an apparently positive 
test and to many minds it is naturally, therefore, attractive. Let 
us compare the two. The offer of the house, failing inquiry or sup- 
ported by inquiry, is an absolute material test: it is an offer of 
sufficient relief under humane but irksome conditions.?_ The thrift 
test is, in fact, no test at all. The standard of the obligation to 
give relief on the part of the administrators, and of the claim to 
receive relief on the part of the applicants, will vary everywhere ; 
indeed, must everywhere vary. What, for instance, is a reason- 
able amount of thrift? The question will be answered in many 
ways. Some will decide: ‘ Considering the lowness of his wage, 
it is enough that the applicant has been able to get along so far : 
let him have outdoor relief.’ Some will say: ‘ Was it not enough 
that he spent his money on a growing family ?’; or ‘ The man, it 
is clear, did not hold with Friendly Societies’; and so on. 
Thus the number of conditions in accordance with which the 
standard of obligation to give relief will rise in one union and fall 
in another becomes indefinite. And if all the facts are not accur- 
ately known, minutely considered, and impartially decided upon, 
injustice is done. Thus the thrift test is after all no test, but a 
source of injustice ; and thrift after all is found to be only one 
point out of many in the inquiry. A true test throws the 
decision as to acceptance or refusal on the applicant. This 
untrue test divides the responsibility between a claimant who 
has to profess that he has done something meritorious to qualify 


1 Pp. 189. 

2 With regard to the principle of giving poor relief under conditions more 
ineligible than those under which the labouring classes have to live, it should be 
noticed, perhaps, that, as these conditions improve, the relative standard of relief in 
the workhouse may probably be raised without detriment. This is suggested by the 
experience of the last twenty years, and also by the remark of so good an observer 
as Bishop Copleston, who, writing in 1819, from the moral elasticity which he 
noticed among the poor, in spite of the temptations of ill-administered Poor Law 
Relief, drew the conclusion that ‘the stronger the spirit of independent industry 
is found to be, the more safely may liberality be exercised in the rate of subsistence 
to the poor. Precisely in proportion to their slowness in resorting to it, may the 
scale of bounty and indulgence be raised,’ 
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himself for relief and a Board who have to decide whether the 
claim comes up to, or falls below, their standard of merit. 
Instead of a test then we have an unreal semblance of judicial 
procedure, and, as a result, an uncertain and divided responsi- 
bility injurious alike to giver and receiver. 

But first, what were the views of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners ? They restored the method of relief in a well-managed 
workhouse which had been found successful in the past, and which 
those best conversant with the subject were more and more in- 
clined to approve; and they showed the limits of the system 
of investigation. The Select Committees that preceded them laid 
great stress upon the latter. They insisted that Select Vestries 
should, in accordance with 59 Geo. III. c. 12., inquire into and 
determine upon the proper objects of relief, and the nature and 
amount of the relief to be given, and in each case take into 
consideration the character and conduct of the poor person to be 
relieved, and be at liberty to distinguish in the relief granted 
between the deserving and the idle, extravagant and _ profligate 
poor. The attempt to do this was one of the causes of failure. 
The Commissioners more wisely said: ‘ Under the present system 
it is found that whenever relief is permitted to remain eligible to 
any except those who are absolutely destitute, the cumbrous 
and expensive barriers of investigations and appeals erected to 
protect the rates seem only as partial impediments and every day 
offer a more feeble resistance to the strong interests"set against 
them ... . In the absence of fixed rules and tests that can be 
depended upon, the officers in large towns have often no alterna- 
tive between indiscriminately granting or indiscriminately 
refusing relief... . If merit is to be the condition on which relief 
is given; if such a duty as that of rejecting the claims of the 
undeserving is to be performed, we see no possibility of finding 
an adequate number of officers, whose character and decisions 
would obtain sufficient popular confidence to remove the impres- 
sion of the possible rejection of some deserving cases ; we believe, 
indeed, that a closer investigation of the claims of the able- 
bodied paupers, and a more extensive rejection of the claims of the 
undeserving, would, for‘a considerable time, be accompanied by 
an increase of the popular opinion to which we have alluded, and 
consequently by an increase of the disposition to give to mendi- 
cants.’ The ‘popular opinion’ alluded to is—that a certain, 
though it may be a very small, proportion of ‘ apparently deserving ’ 
cases are rejected—the popular opinion, in fact, that there are 
more and not ‘ fewer’ hard cases. 
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CONTROVERTED POINTS IN 





POOR RELIEF 


‘Trresistible temptations to fraud,’ according to the Commis- 
sioners, ‘ were afforded— 

‘1. By the want of adequate means, or of diligence and ability, 
even where the means exist, to ascertain the truth of the state- 
ments on which claims to relief are founded. 

‘2. By the absence of the check of shame, owing to the want 
of a broad line of distinction between the class of independent 
labourers and the class of paupers, and the degradation of the 
former by confounding them with the latter. 

‘3. By the personal situation, connections, interests, and want 
of appropriate knowledge on the part of the rate distributors, 
which render the exercise of discretion in the administration of 
all relief, and especially of outdoor relief, obnoxious to the 
influence of intimidation, of local partialities, and of local fears, 
and to corrupt profusion, for the sake of popularity or of 
pecuniary gain.’ 

Clearly their objections to reliance on inquiry alone are, that 
it is an insufficient and uncertain instrument for the selection of 
applicants, that it is no sufficient safeguard against favouritism, 
and that, arbitrary in its results, it adds force to the common 
opinion that hard cases are numerous. Do these objections hold 
good now? I think that the evidence shows that they do. No 
one of any experience, I believe, who has seen the investigation 
usually made by Boards of Guardians can avoid the conclusion 
that it is meagre and insufficient. To this the reply is: Put 
working men on the Boards and it will improve. But, good as 
it is that all classes should take their part in Poor Law work, 
there is no reason to believe that the whole system of investiga- 
tion will be improved by it to such an extent that in future in- 
quiry by itself will be a sufticient method of discrimination. But, 
itis suggested, working men will make inquiries themselves, and 
so obtain more trustworthy information at a less cost. If they 
undertake this task, the members of the Board, who belong to 
other classes, must be allowed to do so as well, and where each 
has a claimant, for whose suitability he can vouch, who shall 
decide? Each will have his own clients. Each will be in a still 
stronger position than at present to speak for them. In Poor 
Law administration inquiry is in fact effective only when out- 
door relief is reduced, when a non-outdoor-relief policy has 
become the recognised system of the Union. But then the 
thrift test is not wanted, for the people have been brought 
to depend on themselves. Or if, as in one or two unions, there 

remains for a time a kind of closely regulated outdoor relief, for 
Q-ee2 
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the receipt of which good character and thrift are necessary con- 
ditions, these cases steadily decrease, and the same result is 
attained. But, it is said, double your Relieving Officers and your 
investigation will be adequate. This might be so, ifit were proved 
that investigation, and investigation only, was the true method. 
But this is not proved. And even if it were, it is far from easy 
to obtain men of sufficient insight for the purposes of inquiry, 
and to supervise them thoroughly ; and with the consent of the 
community to increase largely the cost of administration. But 
—another argument—investigation has been found to work in 
the case of charities, why should it not with the Poor Law? To 
which it may be replied that much charity is ill-bestowed for 
lack of proper investigation, so that on that score the argument 
is inconclusive; and that, apart from other reasons, the claim 
upon a Poor Law system and upon charity is radically different. 
One is based on a conditional right, the other is, on the side both 
of giver and receiver, voluntary. And to each, therefore, different 
methods are applicable. But of this later on. 

The next argument—that as to favouritism—remains intact. 
Classes are not so unlike that the introduction into the ad- 
ministration of one, the working class, will stop the tendency to 
favouritism. Individuals will fight against it; and as they do, 
administration will improve ; and it is likely that as administra- 
tion improves, the use of ‘fixed rules and tests’ with inquiry 
will be found as serviceable to us as it was to our predecessors. 

Lastly, as to hard cases. Hard cases will be more numerous 
and will seem more numerous. As at present in the normal 
administration of outdoor relief, so when a thrift test be applied, 
if the applicant does not receive what his neighbour receives or 
what he thinks he deserves, to his friends and to himself he will 
seem a ‘hard case.’ Next, experience shows that hard cases are 
fewest in Unions where people are thrown on their own resources 
to meet all the ordinary contingencies of life. In many outdoor 
relief Unions the dissatisfaction with the administration of the 
Poor Law seems chronic—naturally, since outdoor relief is the 
mother of hardcases. Again, under the proposed conditions, as 
at present, outdoor allowances will be only one source of mainten- 
ance. Moneys received from other sources are rendered more 
uncertain by such allowances: and the money from the Friendly 
Society is ex hypothesi insufficient, or it would not have to be 
supplemented by outdoor relief. We have thus the old difficulties 
of partial dependence. And there can be no sufficient supervision 
over a large number of outdoor relief cases. But the number will 
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not be large, it may be retorted. Wecan hardly prophecy that ; if 
the inquiry is insufficient, the number is likely to be very large. 
But, to avoid the difficulties of partial dependence it may be 
decided to make up by outdoor relief all the difference between 
the total payment from the club and what is considered an 
adequate allowance. Then, since, when outdoor relief is given, 
the relations are least inclined to help, the bonus on thrift would 
act as a discount on help from the family : and the disinclination to 
help is likely to be greater than at present, since the State will 
have so clearly undertaken the duty of partial maintenance. 
Another argument is used. It is said that outdoor relief may 
be employed as a means of raising the tone and vigour of the 
working classes. Again, what is the evidence? We know that 
the withdrawal of relief outside the house to the able-bodied, 
except on the conditions laid down in the Orders, has rendered 
them independent. The Friendly Societies have greatly developed 
in consequence, and their members comparatively seldom apply 
for relief. But in cases of old age especially Boards of Guardians 
have been in the habit of taking Friendly Societies’ allowances at 
half their actual amount, thus adopting the principle of giving to 
‘a man of good character rather more than the necessaries of life.’ 
So far as this practice has extended it appears to have done nothing 
to promote entire self-support in old age, whereas in certain country 
Unions where a non-outdoor relief policy has been adopted and 
supplementation avoided, old age pauperism hardly exists, and 
the whole population in one way and another provides for itself. 
Another instance. Which have flourished best, the patronised 
Friendly Societies or those in which the whole mass of provision 
and managewent has fallen on the members themselves? Surely 
the latter. And again, think of the petty contrivances of parochial 
machinery, and the premiums of coal clubs and Dorcas Societies, 
which keep a mass of patronised poor ina state of flaccid depend- 
ence on the ‘upper classes.’ In this regard one is reminded of those 
old societies for the distribution of rewards to the industrious poor, 
of which a clergyman gave the following evidence in 1837 :— 


‘When first I came to this parish I instituted rewards for 
virtuous conduct amongst my parishioners; but I soon found that I 
did more mischief than good by the proceeding, and I was compelled 
to abandon it. I found that my parishioners, from their situation, 
knew more of the objects that I selected for reward than I possibly 
could. They saw actions of which I could obtain no knowledge. With 
all my desire to do justice, there were actions which I forgot to take 
into account; and of those which I did take into account they-probably 
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often made a more correct estimate than I could; under these circum- 
stances I probably was led to decide unjustly, and excited more ill- 
feeling by my decisions than emulation by my rewards.’ 


And what instances can be quoted on the other side of per- 
manent improvement in thrift or saving by the gift of State 
bounties? None, I think. Yet the bounty may be advocated as 
a temporary measure. The people do not yet provide for old age, 
it may be said: by degrees the Friendly Societies will do this ; a 
but meanwhile we need the bounty. But as I have shown, Me 
the bounty system is a bad bridge. Outdoor relief, as now 
administered, is serving asa bridge—a bad bridge, too, no doubt. 
But with so imperfect a bridge we are the more likely to be dis- 
contented with anything short of independence. The bounty bridge 
may become a permanent institution and bar the way to in- 
dependence. Another evil: the bounty may have just the opposite a 
effect to that intended. It may act as an inducement to pauperism 
quite as much as to thrift. On this point Mr. A. Doyle’s evidence 
before the Friendly Society Commission may again be quoted. 
He says, ‘I should most strongly object to [the member of a 
certificated club being entitled under similar circumstances to a 
greater amount of outdoor relief than a man who was not a 
member of such a club] for . . . . when you once give a right 
to a man who has deposited to receive relief, he goes to the 
Guardians and says, virtually, ‘‘ I have deposited so much money 
with you. I have come to draw it, and you have promised to me 
a certain amount in addition to it, that is simply the interest of 
my money, and I come not to apply for relief but to get back the 
money which I have entrusted to you to keep for me with a certain 
amount of interest.” By that system you altogether destroy the 
discredit which may attach to pauperism, and you hold out a 
direct inducement to people to join clubs, not for the sake of the 
advantage of the club or from any provident motive, but simply 
that they may become paupers on more favourable terms.’ 

I cannot help thinking that if the working classes believe that 
such statements as I have been criticising are correct they have 
been misled, and their common sense will soon teach them that 
the qualified outdoor relief which is proposed is extremely harmful 
to their best interests. 

But to return to the ‘hard cases.’ The Commissioners say :— 
‘The bane of all pauper legislation has been the legislation for 
hard cases. Every exception, every violation of the general rule 
to meet a real case of unusual hardship, lets in a whole class of 
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fraudulent cases by which that rule must in time be destroyed. 
Where cases of real hardship occur the remedy must be applied 
by individual charity, a virtue for which no system of compulsory 
relief can be or ought to be a substitute.’ 

We are now asked to legislate to meet hard cases, and to 
merge charitable and Poor Law relief. Most of the progress 
of the last twenty years has been made by drawing clearly and 
sharply the line between Poor Law and charity, and from the 
Poor Law side treating applicants by fixed rules and tests and 
as a class, while charity has taken up any cases of hardship 
—and they were very few indeed, so few that the changes of 
administration at Whitechapel and St. George-in-the-Kast, as at 
Brixworth and Bradfield were introduced without placing reliance 
on any form of organised charitable relief. Under any system hard 
cases will arise, and, as the Commissioners have pointed out, and 
experience has shown, under no system will there seem to be so 
many hard cases as on the system of discrimination and decision 
on the basis of moral worth. To treat such cases generously from 
the public funds would probably be the height of injustice to 
people at large, and would probably open the door to that lavish 
outdoor relief, which we are told that we must not suggest as 
the natural outcome of this ‘cautious, tentative, and slow’ 
procedure. 

Further to the able-bodied outdoor relief is to be given, though 
‘not under ordinary circumstances.’ The Commissioners, as we 
have seen, were bold enough to propose the refusal of relief to 
able-bodied men, except in the house. From this previous Com- 
mittees shrunk. In 1824 the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons said, ‘It has been thrown out that the practice of 
giving relief to able-bodied labourers on account of their impotent 
children might be positively forbidden by legislative enactment. 
Your Committee are not prepared to go this length; but they 
venture to suggest that where wages have been reduced with a 
view to supply the deficiency from the parish rate, relief might be 
refused to any person actually in the employment of an individual.’ 
This was a half measure that the Commissioners set aside, and 
they have been justified by events. As we know, able-bodied 
men in receipt of relief are now few. The difficulty of dealing 
with able-bodied women—a constant cause of protracted pau- 
perism—has in most Unions still to be grappled with.’ But if we 

! Applicable to the cases of women there are various exceptions in the Poor Law 


orders, And in these and in other instances the theory has grown up, that destitu- 
tion is the claim for relief, but that, if that claim be satisfied, the form of relief 
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now slide cautiously into a system of giving outdoor relief to the 
able-bodied, the plan of giving temporary relief on condition that 
the head of the family comes into the house will be scornfully set 
aside. Who will submit the ‘hard case’ to such a humiliation ? 
The plan is not adopted in any Union now. The Whitechape 
order allows that Union to act upon it. But in fact they have 
not done so, but act practically in accordance with the Prohibitory 
Order. At both St. George-in-the-East and Whitechapel, in 
times of unusual distress, the plan has been adopted to a very 
limited extent of offering the house to the head of a family, on 
the understanding that his family are supported by charity. 
But this, infrequent as it is, is a different method. There is 
therefore, no reason to believe that under the proposed altered 
conditions the plan suggested would meet with general acceptance. 
And if it does not, we revert to the old position of relief to the 
able-bodied pure and simple, for neither in this passage nor 
elsewhere is stress laid on the unpleasant conditions of ad- 
ministration—the safeguards that repel, instead of the allowances 
that attract, not merely naughty undeserving people, but respect- 
able deserving people who have no objection to living on their 
neighbours if a kind State will make it possible to them to 
do so without ‘ reproach.’ 


STATEMENT VI. 


‘They [the working classes] urge that so long as the country 
holds any of the money which he [the applicant] has contributed 
as an insurance for himself and others against need, he ought not 
to be forced to apply for the ‘‘ charity’ of private persons. .. And 
clear proof [that this opinion is wrong] is wanting. Declamations 
abound ; but I have searched in vain the long pages of Blue Books 
and of the private literature of poor relief for a single straight 
attempt to face the arguments on the subject which working 
class leaders in town and country are putting before their followers. 
The grim comedy of excluding working class witnesses from the 
Parliamentary inquiries into poor relief is partly responsible for 
this failure, as it appears to me, to enter into the point of view of the 
working classes.’ . . . Unless [the working classes] are themselves 
should be settled according to character and circumstances. We have thus a 
character test, dependent on inquiry, applied to many applications for out-door 
relief, with the result that, especially in the case of women, out-door pauperism is 
very large. Thus here again the character test is applied and fails. 

1 Pp, 374. 
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first convinced that the system of poor relief is not needlessly, 
harsh, offensive and patronising, they cannot be expected, when 
speaking on the subject, to dwell chiefly on the dangers of exces- 
sive laxity. And unless they do this, we may perhaps soon see a 
revival of some of the old abuses of out relief. Mr. Loch, in his 
recent answer to Mr. Chamberlain, quotes again some familiar 
facts to show that there is no danger in this. The facts seem 
to me important as far as they go, but not to go nearly far 
enough for the purpose to which he applies them.’ ! 

Here the first point is this: 

1. Poor relief consists of rates contributed as an insurance 
by the working man and others against need. The long pages 
of Blue Books and of the private literature of poor relief have 
been searched in vain ‘for a single straight attempt to face 
the arguments on this subject.’ 

So far as I know, the argument that a poor rate is an in- 
surance is comparatively new. Other rates are not insurances 
in any strict use of that word. Why should a poor rate be ? 
It seems almost commonplace to point this out, and an inability 
to furnish references to arguments forged to meet so obvious 
a misuse of language might well be pardoned. Yet the poor 
rate may be thought to have some historic source, which would 
justify its being considered a form of insurance. The Act of 
Queen Elizabeth, however, is explicit. It requires the church- 
wardens and overseers to raise weekly or otherwise by taxation of 
every inhabitant, parson, vicar and other, and of every occupier 
of lands, and houses, the ‘competent sums’ required for the well- 
known purposes of the Act. There is nothing to suggest insurance 
here: and we know that the Act was passed after a plan had 
been legalised and failed for providing for the poor out of a 
voluntary charitable rate. Neither then does the history of the 
rate suggest ‘insurance.’ The Commissioners of 1834 in one 
place refer to persons ‘who have a direct interest in the abuses 
which they defend under the mask of benevolence,’ who would 
‘no doubt avail themselves of the mischievous ambiguity of the 
word poor, and treat all diminution of the expenditure for the 
relief of the poor as so much taken from the labouring 
classes, as if those classes were naturally pensioners on 
the charity of their supporters, and relief, not wages, were 
the proper fund for their support.’ Here we find perhaps an 
older form of the fallacy. The reduction of relief is here ac- 
counted the loss ofa ‘ natural pension.’ But it isa pension drawn 
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from ‘ charity,’ not from a so-called ‘insurance’ fund. Later the 
Royal Commission on Friendly Societies deal with the question 
in its more modern form. Mr. G. R. Portal, in his evidence 
(1872), says, that men ‘look to the club as being a pleasant and 
satisfactory mode of providing for themselves during their period 
of health and strength, and are satisfied to look to the poor law 
for their ‘ relief inoldage.’.. ‘They are not particular enough in 
looking into the solvency of the club which they join, because they 
know that the poor law is after all the best benefit club, because 
everything is taken out, and nothing paid in.’ This is insurance 
without an insurance fee, and the argument is evidently stated 
only to show its absurdity. 

The Commission take it for granted that a poor rate cannot 
be an insurance. They say :— 


‘ If outdoor relief could no longer be reckoned on with comparative 
certainty, a great stimulus would be given to exertions towards 
making some provision for old age. It would no longer be argued 
that ‘ old age was a long time to look forward to,’ and the workhouse 
test would invest providence with new and hitherto unkncwn attrac- 
tions. There is no single point in which those best acquainted with 
the subject more entirely concur than in recommending a more 
stringent administration of outdoor relief as the best encouragement 
to providence. . . . The State has long been offering a direct incentive 
to providence by its legislation in favour of Friendly Societies: by a 
proper administration of the Poor Law it would offer a direct deter- 
rent from improvidence. Nor need such a deterrent, if gradually 
introduced and carefully applied, inflict any real hardship even upon 
the poorest class of labourers. It is a reproach to all concerned that 
a man with an income which would support him in health and sickness 
should be able to arrest and divert to his own use funds contributed 
by others for the really destitute. Yet the weekly savings of agri- 
cultural labourers, now put by them into or expended in connection 
with clubs, which sooner or later must end in insolvency, are often 
sufficient, if invested in trustworthy and durable societies, to provide 
them with sick pay, an annuity after the age of sixty-five or seventy, 
and burial money, and thus to raise them, in ordinary cases, above 
the risk of pauperism.’ 


To come to more recent dates. Mr. Baldwyn Fleming in a 
report to the Local Government Board, published in their Annual 
Report for 1889-90, after arguing that it would be well if the 
labourer could be made to feel the actual incidence and variation 
of the rates, writes:—‘ The very class who escape the payment 
of poor rates includes most of those (in rural districts at all 
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events) upon whose behalf it is argued that they are entitled to 
out relief because they have paid the poor rates.’ He proceeds: 


‘ The fund for the relief of the poor is a compulsory tax levied from 
every ratepayer. It is true that every ratepayer, if he become 
destitute, is entitled to be relieved out of that fund, but the claim 
to relief is not limited to those who contribute to the fund, and in no 
degree accrues because of the previous payment into the fund. The 
right to relief arises from destitution solely, and in no sense from 
any claim on the ground of rate-payment. A very large proportion of 
the population are not ratepayers, yet they are all entitled to relief in 
case of destitution. The tax is not levied for the relief of those who 
contribute to it, for the greater part of them will never be 
supported out of the rates. Thus we have the facts that a large pro- 
portion of those who are entitled to relief have never contributed to 
the relief fund, and that the enormous majority of those who have 
contributed to the fund are not entitled to relief. It is impossible, 
therefore, to contend with any truth that the payment of rates confers 
any claim to relief.’ 


This argument is surely direct enough, and it is in a recent 
report, which was reprinted for wider circulation. 

Of yet more recent date is the following extract from the 
report of a Special Committee of the Charity Organisation 
Society on ‘ Insurance and Saving’ (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
1892). The Committee write :— 

‘Poor Law reformers often meet with the argument that the poor 
ratepayer does put something into the Poor Law Club, and that for 
this reason he is entitled to draw out for his necessities on his own 
terms. A moment’s reflection will show the fallacy of this arguinent 
The Poor Law rate is not an insurance premium, but it is a com- 
pulsory levy for the relief of those who are destitute. It is obvious 
that if ratepayers pay a premium, all are equally entitled to relief, and 
all poor ratepayers at any rate will apply for it, and the rate must be 
multiplied to an enormous extent. If men are to pay an adequate 
premium for the benefit which they expect to receive (the only terms 
on which the benefit can be honourably accepted), they will obtain 
their requirements much more cheaply from a Friendly Society or 
other insurance agency than from the State.’ 


We may conclude then, perhaps, that the argument has no 
basis in fact, that it has taken several forms, that it has been 
passed over in part because its fallacy was obvious, and that it 
has been combated at various times in the various forms that it 
has assumed, and in its latest form also, when repetition of the 
fallacy seemed to make a reply necessary. 

The second point in this Statement is ‘the grim cqgmedy of 
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excluding working class witnesses from the Parliamentary 
inquiries into poor relief.’ 

I have looked through the lists of witnesses who have given 
evidence at many Poor Law Committees in this country, and I 
think that the charge of unfairness and partiality which this 
statement suggests is groundless. The witnesses at these 
inquiries include overseers, who were often tradesmen or 
manufacturers, beadles, keepers of the pavements, Guardians and 
Relieving Officers. All persons, in fact, who had any part in 
administration and could speak from experience. They include, 
also, many altogether independent witnesses, whose right to be 
heard was unquestionable, such for instance as Mr. Martin at 
one period, at others Miss Mary Carpenter, Miss Louisa Twining, 
and Miss Octavia Hill. The Assistant Commissioners between 
1832 and 1834 report evidence taken from all classes, rich and poor 
alike ; and when complaints were made, as in 1837, or in 1866 
when there was stated to be extreme distress in ‘ London over 
the border,’ the utmost care was taken to hear all sides. In 1889, 
the year after the publication of the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords on Poor Relief, Lord Balfour, 
who represented the Government on that Committee, said :— 


‘T should like to state here a thing which does not appear upon 
the minutes of our Poor Law Committee. We were most anxious to 
find if there was anyone who could in any real sense be said to be a 
representative of the working classes who could give us information 
of the state of feeling of the better class artisans upon the question of 
the administration of the Poor Law. Men of all shades of political 
opinion were upon the Committee, and that feeling was unanimous. 
Amongst other means taken to secure the object in view, an approach 
was made to those who are supposed to be in the House of Commons 
as the special representatives of large bodies of working men, and who 
know the feeling of the trades’ unions on most questions. They were 
asked to ascertain whether anyone could be named whom the trades- 
unions, or any large body of working men, could trust to speak for 
them upon the subject. No one could be named, and it was, much to 
our disappointment and sorrow, impossible to get such evidence as we 
desired. We could not ascertain that the questions into which we 
were appointed to inquire had even been discussed either by the 
trades’ union or anybody representative of the working classes. That 
man would deserve well of his country who could discover the means 
of enlisting intelligent artisans and working men in the administration 
of the Poor Law.’ 


There is thus no ‘grim comedy.’ What might have been 
expected has actually happened. The working classes have been 
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busied with other matters than poor law administration, in 
regard to which they had no special knowledge, and accordingly 
Committees have not applied for information to them, but to those 
who they thought would give them the most useful evidence. 

The third point is, whether or not we should fear a revival of 
some of the old abuses of out relief, and because we are afraid 
of this advocate a modified outdoor relief. 

Indirectly I have already dealt with the latter point. As to 
the former, the evidence which I quoted in replying to Mr. 
Chamberlain was the only evidence, which so far as I know 
could be produced, that was based not on speculation but on fact. 
Every one must realise that a new class has now to be educated 
in the administration of poor law relief. The quotations which 
[ have just made prove that sufficiently. If the franchise for 
the election of guardians be lowered as the qualification has been, 
it is likely that in many places elections will turn solely on 
political grounds. Already there are signs of this. If that be so, 
[ think that half measures will hardly meet with acquiescence 
from either party. And it is at least quite possible that many 
will support a system the benefits of which will, I believe, be 
quickly understood by most Friendly Societies’ men. If this year’s 
elections on the new qualification be taken as atest, I do not think 
that there is any reason for alarm. The common sense of the 
people will ‘ worry through.’ 


STATEMENT VIL. 


‘I propose that they [the Charity Organisation Societies] 
should continue their work as semi-official bodies; that their 
authority and resources should be increased by their receiving from 
the Government a distinct mandate to aid the Guardians; 
perhaps receiving on their Committees some working men and 
women representatives of the Local Authority; and having in 
return the power to nominate some Poor Law Guardians. They 
would then pass on simple cases of undeserving people to be 
sent to the ordinary workhouse; and simple cases of deserving 
and thrifty people with recommendations for outdoor relief, or 
for indoor relief in special houses where there would be more 
material comfort and freedom, and much greater moral cleanliness 
than in an ordinary workhouse. On these recommendations the 
Guardians would take their own course, with or without special 
inquiry of their own as they chose. Complex cases, as I have 
already said, would remain to be dealt with as now.’ , 
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Colquhoun writing in 1806 adopted the distinction between 
indigence and poverty, which the Poor Law Commissioners 
employed. And indigence he divided into—-(1) ‘ utter inability to 
procure subsistence ’; and (2) ‘inadequate ability.’ The problem 
of relief has always been, how to push the second of these classes 
into adequate ability to procure subsistence. The Commissioners 
(for as the main attack is upon them, I again refer to them) 
decided that provident arrangements should be entirely independ- 
ent of Poor Law arrangements. They would not have parochial 
benefit societies on behalf of whose members the Poor Law was 
to pay contributions, but independent Friendly Societies. And 
they have been justified by the event. Similarly, they wished 
to introduce personal charity and kindness into the workhouses, 
as workhouse visitors now do, but they wished the administra- 
tion of charity to be separate. And again they have been 
justified by the event. There is no doubt that the clearer the 
line has been drawn between charity and the Poor Law, the more 
has charity risen up to its responsibilities and undertaken tasks 
which it would not before have attempted. And _ these 
forces, acting according to their different methods, have been 
powerful means of raising to a higher level persons of ‘ inadequate 
ability.’ Charity must be voluntary. It should be in the highest 
degree adaptable to the individual case. It deals with a limited 
number of applicants. The Poor Law is open to all, and all 
come to it as of right, if they be destitute. It must therefore 
work by ‘ fixed rules and tests.” This conclusion may be argued 
both on the ground of theory and experience. If the Poor Law 
be made charitable, we shall lose the protection of the Poor Law 
rules and tests without gaining the adaptability of voluntary 
charity. Applicants will be multiplied, while our means of so 
dealing with them, as to keep them in the way of self support, are 
reduced. Whenever outdoor relief is given as a charity, there is 
a tendency in this direction. If this be true, a semi-official con- 
nection between charity and the Poor Law is not wanted. Charity 
organisation will get as much influence in furtherance of co-opera- 
tion as it deserves. Government patronage will hinder rather than 
help it. There is no difficulty as to passing cases on to the Poor Law. 
It is not suggested that we should compel people to go into the 
workhouse ; and now, if unsuitable for charitable relief, they are 
left to make their own application to the Poor Law. To classifi- 
cation in workhouses much attention is being paid, and since 1866 
there has been a continual advance in this matter. The proposed 
connection between charity and the Poor Law would probably 
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lead to friction and misunderstanding, and interfere with that 
better co-operation between them that is steadily growing. 
And there is good ground for fearing that charity, in receipt of 
subventions from the State, would soon degenerate into another 
form of outdoor relief. As to this the administration in France 
is to the point. There outdoor relief is partly voluntary, and is 
granted from funds which are in part made up of subventions from 
the town or commune, in part from various voluntary sources. It 
is true that there is investigation, but it is, I venture to think, 
very insufficient as a means of ascertaining in what manner 
thorough assistance may best be given; and the relief usually 
consists of very small allowances or doles. I should conclude (and 
1 speak from personal inquiry) that in France a plan of combina- 
tion similar to that proposed above is not satisfactory. 

Our position at the present time is not unlike that in 1834 
Some unions have shown thatif the principlesof the Poor Law Com- 
missioners be applied slowly, cautiously, and tentatively, pauper- 
ism—even old age pauperism—may cease out of their areas. Ap- 
parently to many people this is a most objectionable result. They 
say that the Unions are exceptional: that they have had exceptional 
chairmen, etc.,etc. Well, if it be so, it is only right that exceptional 
men should lead the way. Let the others follow and pay honour 
where honour is due. But if Bradfield and Brixworth, St. George- 
in-the-East, Stepney and Whitechapel are to be set aside, there are 
many other examples. Suggestions may be gleaned from Atcham, 
Wallingford, Reading, Oxford, Liverpool, the West Derby Union, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Paddington, and many other places, 
indeed, from a whole series of Unions of every grade and character. 
Their methods vary ; but the principles of their administration are 
the same. As Mr. Becher said of Southwell, with lessened outdoor 
relief, inquiry becomes more efficient, and in these circumstances 
varying weight is given to character in regulating the form in 
which relief shall be provided. Some give more out-door relief, 
some less, some hardly any: and, so far as the evidence goes, 
it proves that their administration is, in different degrees, pro- 
ducing the same result—the redaction of old age pauperism. We 
may conclude then that, as in 1834, the pre-eminent admin- 
istration of a few parishes showed the country the way out of the 
bondage of able-bodied pauperism, so in 1893 the pre-eminent 
administration of a few Unions and the careful system of relief 
adopted in others will show the country the way of escape from 
old age pauperism, if we are content ‘in the present condition of 
the country’ to remain on ‘the firm ground of experience.’ 

C. 8. Locn 









THE INDUSTRIAL RESIDUUM.! 


I am particularly anxious to make it clear from the first that 
nothing of what I have to say applies to the class of genuinely 
self-supporting wage earners, to those workers whom we may call 
the true industrials. At every turn of their daily life the two 
classes meet and influence each other, they are connected by 
every tie of mutual service and dis-service ; to the casual observer 
their dress, their food, their living accommodation, even their 
work, is the same in kind if not in quantity. Yet striking right 
through this superficial resemblance, and reducing to comparative 
insignificance (for our present purpose) all social and family alli- 
ance, we may find a fundamental distinction which can only 
be intensified by any attempts to obliterate it by artificial means. 
It is a difference of character and disposition, and it is to this 
difference of character and its economic results,’rather than to 
any numerical investigation, that I specially wish to draw atten- 
tion. The qualities which are characteristic of members of the 
Residuum are not distributed with any reference to money 
income, and for this reason it is impossible to base a calculation 
of their numbers upon any estimate of earnings. Moreover, I 
know of no important general proposition that can be laid down 
about all the individuals who are in receipt of small incomes, nor 
about those in receipt of large incomes; except, perhaps, that the 
latter will be more comfortable than the former, and this is only 
an approximate generalization. But by taking as a ground of 
classification some fundamental characteristic of the individual, 
some disposition or habit which will determine his actions, it 
may be possible to mark out a development in human nature 
which will repay study. The most trivial accident of birth or 
fortune may enable a true member of the Residuum to conceal 
himself in that section of society which Mr. Giffen characterizes 
as the upper barbarians, or may force a respectable man to take 
temporary refuge in an East End slum; but while such freaks of 


1 Read at the Econom‘e Club, 10th January 1893. 
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fortune would hopelessly disarrange figures, they will in no way 
affect our knowledge of how the one or the other will be likely to 
act under given circumstances. 

What then are the characteristics of the class? Measured by 
the economic standard they are rather negative than positive. 
The ideal economic man, as we know, is remarkable for his fore- 
sight and self-control; in the Residuum these qualities are entirely 
absent. In place of foresight we find the happy faith which 
never fails, that ‘something will turn up,’ and instead of self- 
control the impulsive recklessness which may lead indifferently 
to a prodigal generosity, or an almost inconceivable selfishness. 
The true type of this class lives in the present moment only ; not 
: only is he without foresight, he is almost without memory, in the 
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sense that bis past is so completely past that he has no more 
organized experience to refer to than a child. Hence his life is 
one incoherent jumble from beginning to end; it would be im- 
possible to make even a connected story out of it, for every day 
merely repeats the mistakes, the follies and mishaps of yesterday ; 
there is no development in it ; all is aimless and drifting. 

This description may seem overdrawn, but it is based upon 
an accumulation of experience to which it is difficult to give 
tangible form. To fully realize the facts it is necessary to live 
amongst these people, to see them day after day, watch their 
extraordinary freaks, and feel the burden of their total irre- 
sponsibility. But I should like to suggest to those who are more 
familiar with the wealthy section of the Residuum, whether they 
do not find exactly the same characteristics amongst people whom 


t 





. mere accident of birth has separated from their natural surround- 
a ings. There is the same insuperable aversion to steady work, the 
| same self-indulgence, the same eager devotion to trifles and ab- 


sorption in the interests of the moment. All that they need to 
complete their likeness to their poorer brethren are the dirty 
homes and squalid surroundings, and if they were left for only a 
week to their own exertions there can be little doubt that these 
also would appear. 

This absence of the economic virtues is of course only one 
aspect of a very strongly marked type of character ; it accompanies 
a low order of intellect, anda degradation of the natural affections 
to something little better than animal instincts. It would take 
tS me too long to go far into this matter, but in corroboration of 
| the view I may indicate briefly one or two of the more striking 
(4 facts which we constantly come across in dealing with these 
\s people. Take for instance their frequent inability to give the 
No. 12.—vou. I RR 
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number of the house in which they live, or even the name of the 
street ; when this is combined with their complete ignorance of 
the points of the compass, and failure to distinguish between the 
right and left hand, the rational man has dropped very low on the 
scale towards the sagacious animal, which finds its home easily 
enough, but has no power of communicating its whereabouts in 
language. 

Or take again the difficulty they have in giving any coherent 
account of even quite recent events. A little skill in leading 
questions will elicit almost any statement you please, and this 
from no wilful unveracity, but from mere confusion of mind. 
Interesting evidence might also be gained by a student who had 
time and patience to investigate their vocabulary ; it is limited in 
the extreme, and their power of expression except by means of 
gesticulation is proportionately small. 

It would be hard to attribute this intellectual failing entirely 
to absence of anything to express; sometimes, I am convinced, 
there must be actual suffering from the inability to give articulate 
utterance to the mental chaos within. Nevertheless we are forced 
to recognize that on the whole these people are as undeveloped— 
or as degraded—on the side of their affections as of their intellect. 
The most striking proof of this is the looseness of the family tie, 
and the absence of all feeling of mutual responsibility between 
parents and children and brothers and sisters. “The children 
drift away as soon as they become self-supporting, sometimes 
before, and are often completely lost sight of at an age when they 
most need the affection and care of their parents. It is very 
unusual to come across a family of this type where several 
members are not missing, and very common to find an old couple 
with a large family scattered about in London, but without com- 
munication with any of them. 


The economic side of this character may perhaps be best 
illustrated by reference to the curve in which Professor Jevons 
expresses the basis of his theory of labour; and which I have 
copied in the diagram. The horizontal line is the neutral line 
between pleasure and pain ; the upper line represents the increase 
of pleasure derived from an increase of the reward to labour, the 
lower curve the increase of pain derived from an increase of 
labour. Now for the theory which it supports, this curve is of 
interest mainly when approaching the point where pleasure gained 
is equal to pain endured ; the point, therefore, when the labourer 
begins to question the advisability of continuing. As descriptive 
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of a process it seems to illustrate the mind not so much of the 
ordinary industrial of to-day, working under ordinary conditions, 
as of the member of the Residuum. You notice that it assumes 
a very rapid fall in the final utility of the reward to labour ; but in 
our modern organization the use of money, and the habit of look- 
ing to the needs of the future combine to make the final utility of 
the reward as nearly constant as possible among the working 
classes. Ifa man is accumulating money the final utility will of 
course diminish, and he may in time reach the critical point 
where his pleasures and pains balance, and retire from business. 
But the ordinary wage earner when he receives his pay on Satur- 
day nights is as far off the critical point as when he goes to work 
on Monday morning. If the idea of leaving his work does cross 
his mind, it is banished by the thought of not getting it again 
when he wants it; the mere possibility of a rise in the final 
utility of the reward is enough to prevent its falling, and for 
him the upper curve would be far more true if it were almost a 
straight line. 


‘." 


Si” 
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But for the member of the Residuum who has no fears for the 
future the curve represents a constantly recurring process. With 
his debts cleared off, and a week’s wages in hand, the final utility 
of the reward is so small that he has absolutely no inducement to 
work; the smallest temptation will keep him away, the smallest 
inconvenience cause him to throw up the job; and it is not until 
he is destitute and his credit exhausted, that he finds himself 
beginning his curve again, to repeat the process as often as he gets 
thechance. Itis of course only a question of degree. I suppose it 
occurs once or twice in every man’s life to question whether 
it is all worth while; but an event which is to the normal man a 
crisis has become with the Residuum a habit, making little or no 
impression, and leaving no lesson. 

In itself, and apart from any special incapacity, this disposition 
is not altogether an unfavourable one, even from an economic 
point of view; and the man to whom the future is merely the 
infinite possibility of something turning up, is so far in a better 
RR 2 
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position for making his bargain in the labour market than the man 
who is burdened with all the cares of a lifetime. It is the indif- 
ferent seller who gets the best price for his wares; and this may 
partly account for the high wages which clever good-for-nothings 
sometimes command when they choose to work. But this point 
is insignificant in view of the facts : first, that the disposition is in 
the highest degree unfavourable to the acquirement of skill, and 
that though sometimes combined with natural genius it is more 
often allied to incapacity; and second, that though the good-for- 
nothing is indifferent when the question is of continuing a bargain, 
he rarely approaches one until he finds the necessaries of life 
running alarmingly short, until, that is, the claims of the future 
have become the needs of the present. 

From the point of view of happiness there is perhaps more to be 
said for the disposition. Jt is difficult to avoid the thought that the 
facts represented by the curve have possibilities of pleasure about 
them which are wanting, where the reward of labour has always a 
fixed and moderate utility; it means an alternation between 
leisure, excitement, and intense gratification, which might con- 
ceivably yield a larger total of happiness than the somewhat low and 
monotonous level of satisfaction which the regular wage earner 
gets out of his reward. It must be borne in mind also, that in 
estimating the happiness of the Residuum, we must leave almost 
entirely out of account all pleasures or pains of anticipation ; and 
if, as I believe, the worst of pain lies in its anticipation, while the 
best of pleasure is in its realization, the balance in favour of the 
disposition in question may tend to become a large one. 

Taking this type of character as one of our data, we may now 
ask about its effect upon the economic position of its possessor. 
It will be found to result invariably in his permanent failure to 
maintain himself (and those legally dependent upon him) in that 
standard of comfort which is considered necessary, and insisted 
upon by the community. It is, indeed, inevitable that this should 
be so; want of the economic virtues involves economic failure, and 
no artificial social arrangements can alter the fact that the man 
in any rank of life who is not self-supporting is an economic failure. 
We cannot, however, without some limitations convert the pro- 
position, and say that all who fail to be self-supporting are 
members of the Residuum. 

I have already alluded to those who fall from the ranks of in- 
dependence through merely temporary misfortune ; they owe their 
failure to the accident of circumstance alone, and not to any in- 
herent defects. It is unfortunately true that long-continued 
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misfortune is only too likely to develop these defects, but until 
this has taken place there is always hope. There is another class 
which I should like to exclude, even though their failure to be 
self-supporting may be more or less permanent. I refer to the 
large class of women workers, whose earnings have to be supple- 
mented to enable them to live in the standard to which they 
naturally belong. Their position presents a genuine economic 
problem, though not quite the one before us now. Looked at 
from the point of view of exchange, women’s labour seems at 
present to be in the position of what is known as a “‘ bye-product.”’ ; 
it shares a joint cost of production with men’s labour, but is so 
much less in requisition that the latter stands in the position of 
the main product, and receives by far the greater proportion of 
remuneration. Some of the histories of joint production have 
been very interesting ; for instance, that of soda and hydrochloric 
acid, where the latter, originally a waste product, has, through the 
new uses discovered for it, taken the lead, and reduced soda to 
the position of a bye-product. It is conceivable that as the most 
fitting uses are found for women’s labour it may advance more 
nearly to the dignity of being a main product, and thus be able to 
claim a more equal share of remuneration. 

But no such hope can be entertained with regard to the true 
Residuum ; their labour is distinguished by its inferiority alone, 
and mere inferiority will never find a market; it differs not in 
kind, but in degree of utility only, and it is inconceivable that a 
use should be found for it which would not be better supplied by 
the class from which it has fallen. 

Bearing in mind these exceptions—women workers, and the 
subjects of temporary misfortune—the Residuum seems to fall 
more or less obviously into two divisions according to the nature 
of the services rendered. The one consists of those who follow 
what, for want of a better name, I will call factitious or superfluous 
employments ; the other of men who possess a limited amount 
of skill, and supplement regular wage earners in the main 
industries. 

The first class is probably the larger in number (at any rate in 
poorer London), and the most hopelessly excluded from the true 
industrial ranks. It is a curious product of modern times, and I 
doubt whether it has its counterpart in history. It is usually 
assumed that in proportion as labour lacks skill, it falls back upon 
brute force, mere strength of muscle; but here we have a race 
living, and to some extent thriving, who have no specialized skill, 
no ‘ trade in their hands,’ as they will say, and who yet have only 
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the minimum of physical strength. A sort of superficial sharp- 
ness you may find in some of them, especially those who get 
their living in the streets; but it is very shallow, and rarely 
amounts to more than a ready adaptability of manner and 
a shrewd facility in saying what is expected. If placed in circum- 
stances which are new to them, or which call for any promptness 
of action or readiness of resource, their incapacity is immediately 
apparent. Their mission in life is to pick up the odds and ends of 
work which ave let fall through carelessness or indolence by other 
people, and their one economic virtue is that of being ‘ on the spot.’ 
A typical instance of this virtue is found in the protégé of dustmen, 
who is technically known as the ‘ follower-up.’ Say that the dust- 
man has to empty six dust-bins on a round, and that his cart will 
only hold the contents of five and a half; here is the opportunity 
for the follower-up, who saves him the trouble of returning, and 
gets so much a barrow-load for his pains. . 

To the immense multiplication of subsidiary employments 
which is due to the existence of a Residuum, I need only allude ; 
anyone familiar with working London knows them only too well. 
I do not, of course, refer to the genuine industrial development 
of subsidiary employment arising from the organization of labour, 
but to a multiplication of minor services of very doubtful benefit 
to the community. Compare the legitimate and natural function 
of the milkman, arising from the perishable nature of his 
commodity, with that of the oil-man, the coal-man, the wood- 
man, the coke-man, the coster of every description who haunts 
the streets of working London, and saves his customers the 
trouble of going to the shop at the corner. It may of course be 
argued that this is a legitimate and even desirable service, but 
those who recognize as the type of this class, not the milk-man, but 
the tally-man—that evil genius of the poor—will share my doubts. 
The whole method of retail industry differs from that pursued in 
higher classes of the community; there the purchaser sends 
her orders to the tradesman, here the tradesman takes his goods 
to the purchaser. It is a difference of the imaginative faculty 
which well illustrates the disposition of the Residuum; for the 
educated person anticipating her needs, the sight of the stores 
list is sufficient to provoke a purchase, but for the uneducated 
person the sight and touch of the commodities themselves is 
found to be necessary, and these prove so stimulating that debts 
are frequently incurred for comparatively useless articles. 

Other representatives of the class are the girl who cleans 
steps, the old woman who minds babies, the knocker-up who will 
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waken you at any hour for 2d. a week, the self-appointed com- 
missionaire who stations himself outside public-houses ready for 
odd jobs, and so on with a variety which is to be equalled only by 
the various forms of indolence which creates the demand for those 
minor service people. For the most part they are entirely 
dependent for occupation upon the wage earners themselves, and 
it is evident that this limitation of their usefulness renders their 
inode of life in the highest degree precarious. They are exposed 
to every breath of ‘bad times’ which excites the smallest desire 
for economizing in their patrons. Many of them are of no real 
use, they are even of negative value, for the costermonger who 
knows his business is as well able to enforce a purchase as the 
organ-grinder who gets paid to go away. Hence the demand for 
their services is al unnatural one, and would not make itself felt 
for a day if it were not artificially fostered. I think it is Roscher 
who has urged the necessity of taking into consideration the 
intensity of a demand as well as its extent ; if I may apply the 
term in a somewhat different sense, the demand for these services 
may be described as having the least degree of intensity which is 
compatible with its being effective. That it is effective at all is 
due to the peculiar conditions of supply, which we shall have to 
note presently. It might be thought that in some degree this 
lack of intensity might be compensated by extent. I believe that 
in many of the industries which supply the working classes the 
comparative stability of demand in face of bad times is to be 
accounted for by their large numbers, cheap goods for the many 
forming a safer basis for trading than expensive goods for the 
few. But members of this class never serve a large connection. 
Some dozen streets will comprise the ordinary coster’s round, the 
charwoman has her half-dozen patrons, the coal and oil-men 
have their regular customers, and when these fail them they 
rarely succeed in establishing a new groove. 

As a natural link between this class and the next, I should like 
to refer, in passing, to the charwoman. In the East End she is 
called in, like other casual labour, when the mistress of a house- 
hold is unable or disinclined for any reason to do her own work, 
and the irregularity of an occupation dependent upon such causes 
quite defies calculation. She probably had her origin in the 
West, and is a typical instance of the development and results of 
partial employment. Under any satisfactory arrangement a 
household will find within its own internal economy sufficient 
labour power to carry on its necessary and normal work ; but the 
modern system of intermittent cleaning, by which the dirt is 
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allowed to accumulate until the family goes out of town, makes it 
possible to work with a smaller regular staff, supplementing it 
from the Residuum upon occasion. Here the charwoman belongs 
to the class which supplements the labour of regular wage 
earners; she is intermittently absorbed into their ranks, and 
rejected again. 

The main body of this class consists almost entirely of inferior 
workmen, or of men who suffer from an exaggerated abhorrence 
of that regular work which is to all of us more or less of a 
burden.. Here we find a certain amount of skill, but it is either 
insufficiently developed, or else combined with mental or physical 
defects which neutralize its utility. It is worth while to distin- 
guish between the men who do inferior work and the men 
who do their work in an inferior manner. Inferior work is 
generally, if not always, badly paid for, but it is not necessarily 
subject to any great irregularity ; as we have already noticed, the 
market for cheap goods has elements of stability about it which 
are wanting in the smaller markets for highly finished com- 
modities. 

It is the work of the inferior man which is subject to the worst 
forms of irregularity, and which serves as a barometer to indicate 
depressions and elevations in the industrial atmosphere. These 
are the men who are always falling into work and out again; 
they are the first to be turned off as work slackens, and the last 
to be taken on as it improves. It is only when employers are 
straining to make the most of a favourable turn that they will 
employ labour which is dear at any price; and frequently the 
men will anticipate their sentence, and drop away before the actual 
dismissal is pronounced; they have worked their spell, and are 
now ready for their interval of leisure. 

According to the ordinary laws of competition we should 
expect to find this class of labour employed at a lower price than 
the more highly skilled and reliable ; and that this is far from being 
generally the case, is a fact which requires explanation. There 
are several causes at work, the action of Trade Unions toa slight 
extent, but mainly a combination of public sentiment and private 
sophistry which tend to make employers reluctant to offer a lower 
than a prevailing wage. It is very noticeable in talking to 
employers, especially among the minor industries, how they 
nearly always assume a defensive attitude against any suspicion 
that they are paying less than an equitable wage. They will 
urge upon your attention that any apparent deficiency is 
accounted for by short hours or light work, or compensated by 
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some privilege ; facts generally true enough, and deriving their 
main interest from the proof they afford that an equitable stand- 
ard is recognized, and that departure from it is not thought to be 
sufficiently justified by ability to obtain substitutes at the same 
or a lower rate. 

Thus it comes about that inferior workmen will frequently be 
employed at a rate equal to that of the more skilled in the trade, 
but the apparent anomaly rights itself in other ways. In piece 
work, of course, the want of skill tells directly upon the amount 
of earnings by the smaller quantity of work turned out; but even 
where the work is by time, the economic laws avenge themselves 
by the system of partial employment which is creeping into 
industry. At first sight this would seem to be only an extension 
of season employment compensated by high wages, such as 
inevitably occurs in the building trades. But the partial employ- 
ment of the Residuum exists side by side with regular employment 
in the same trade, and is a question not of necessity but of 
convenience. The system is widespread, and may now be found 
in almost any department of industry. To take an example, it 
is now quite a common thing for even respectable firms of 
solicitors, stockbrokers, auctioneers, and so on, to employ a 
permanent staff insufficient to their needs, relying with perfect 
confidence on supplementing it from the Residuum when there is 
a press of work. That is to say, sooner than pay a clerk a 
comparatively low retaining fee, for the sake of having his 
services when needed, they will take him on for two or three 
weeks at a time, giving 30s. to £2 a week, and turn him off again 
as work slackens, with absolute indifference as to what becomes 
of him in the interval. All the main manufacturing industries, 
such as boot-making and tailoring, and smaller ones, such as fur 
workers, feather workers, and trimming makers, have the same 
fringe of inferior men, only partially employed. (The dockers of 
course are a case in point, but with them the issue has been so 
confused that I do not venture to bring them into the question.) 
That this development is greatly to be deprecated in the true inter- 
ests of labour, will, I suppose, hardly be questioned. If we must 
choose beuween two evils, a low regular wage is infinitely more 
salutary for the average Englishman than high earnings 
alternating with periods of idleness; and while the original 
degradation of a labourer to the ranks of the partially employed 
is generally due to his dislike of persistent work or want of skill, 
yet it is evident that the system itself tends to intensify the 
causes which give rise to it. 
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In my general dislike of partial employment and its results, I 
feel myself on fairly safe ground. In certain conclusions to 
which it has led me Iam more doubtful, and will therefore put 
them in the form of questions, to which I hope to get some 
answers. The first is: So long as employers have open to 
them the alternative of partial employment, is it not contrary to 
the true interests of labour (at least of the Residuum) to bring any 
pressure to bear, whether by means of trade unions, or through 
public opinion, towards enforcing a minimum rate of wages ? 

The second question is: Whether any merely local employ- 
ment agencies, which without doing anything to break up the 
immobility of labour enable employers to find an immediate 
supply at any moment, do not greatly encourage the system of 
partial employment, and so directly militate against stability in 
the relation between employers and employed ? 

Of course it may be urged that whenever an employer finds a 
workman through such agencies, a workman finds employment, 
and so the benefit is mutual. In individual cases that may be so 
to some extent, but we have to look at the tendency of the 
system asa whole, and that tendency does seem to be towards 
irregularity and uncertainty. Moreover, for the Residuum the 
effect is not altogether good, even in the particular case. A 
member of this class who feels that there is an institution 
prepared to reinstate him as soon as he drops out will take little 
trouble to keep to his work, and will become fixed in the 
unsettled habits which are his ruin. 

When we turn to the question how the supply of this re- 
serve labour power is produced and maintained, we are met by 
the difficulty that we have to deal with causes that are not strictly 
speaking economic. There could be no greater mistake than to 
suppose that the Residuum is self-supporting in the sense that 
the standard of comfort in which it lives is determined by its 
actual earnings, and for this reason it cannot be handled in the 
same way as other classes of the industrial community. 

Prof. Sidgwick, in discussing the question whether there can 
be said to be a normal rate of wages corresponding to the cost 
of production of labour in any class, considers the doctrine to be 
most applicable in the case of the worst paid labour of which the 
supply has to be mainly self-maintained. Here a diminution in 
wage is thought to act as a check to numbers, and a rise to be 
followed by an increase. But he points out, also, that the worst 
paid labour of all is that of classes in towns kept up to a consider- 
able extent by the degradation of members of other classes, and 
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therefore unhappily exempted from the economic necessity of 
keeping up their own numbers. That is to say, in this class the 
ordinary economic forces which tend to bring about an equilibrium 
between the wages of labour and the cost of its maintenance, 
which in the long run is its cost of production, are counteracted 
by the invasion from other sources. Thus it comes about that 
to look for any relation between the cost of production of the 
Residuum and its economic value is—to borrow an illustration— 
like looking for the relation between the cost of production of 
cracked bells and their value. Members of the Residuum are all 
cracked bells ; in nine cases out of ten they have cost as much 
to produce as the self-supporting wage earner, frequently more. 
A child of this class will not cost a farthing less to bring up—at 
any rate, to the age of twelve or fourteen—than the child of the 
skilled artizan, for what it lacks in proper food and clothing it 
makes up for in medical attendance and physic, which the 
Residuum consumes in really startling quantities. Moreover the 
degradation into this class is frequently from a standard so high 
above it as to be practically incommensurable. What compari- 
son can be made between the education of the professional man 
and the miserable services he can render when he has fallen into 
the Residuum? Whether we regard the class as reproducing 
itself, or as largely supplemented from without, it is in either case 
guilty of an economic blunder; it fails utterly and entirely to 
regulate its numbers with any reference to its wage-earning 
powers. 

I am inclined to doubt whether this failure is mainly caused 
by the invasion of its ranks by degraded members of other 
classes. This upward and downward movement is always going 
on, and throughout all grades of the industrial organization ; no 
class is so self-contained as to form, strictly speaking, a non- 
competing group. Perhaps the only real difference is that 
while other classes give and take, the Residuum only takes. Its 
members cannot fall lower, and it is seldom indeed that they 
rise higher. Although the industrial organism is very merciful 
in the way in which it allows a man chance after chance of 
proving whether there is any stuff in him, it very rarely succeeds 
in reabsorbing one of this class; the defects of character are 
practically ineradicable, at any rate under the present system. 

But for the great reason why this class fails in economic 
elasticity, why it fails to give way before the pressure of circum- 
stances, and why therefore the supply continues to be maintained, 
we must, I believe, look elsewhere. It is to be found in the 
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fact that it is not self-supporting, that its standard of living is in 
no way determined by itself, but by the sense of the community 
to which it belongs, and which for many reasons cannot suffer it 
to fall below a certain level. And if we need evidence that in 
England this level is far above that to which the Residuum is 
capable of falling without danger of actual extermination, we need 
only question immigrants as to their willingness to return to 
their native lands. 

One reason why they are not self-supporting is to be found in 
the nature of their employment. It is not so much that their 
earnings are insufficient to live upon, but that it takes a very high 
order of intellect to be self-supporting on an intermittent income, 
and the Residuum is of all classes the least qualified to achieve 
independence under such conditions. 

On the other hand, it is the fact that they are not self-support- 
ing, but are largely subsidized from without, which alone makes 
it possible for the present system of employment to continue. 
This, of course, involves us in a vicious circle; but it is charac- 
teristic of social problems to be vicious circles, and all that can 
be done—at any rate on paper—is to point out the links in the 
chain, and hope that the practical man will some day come along 
and break through at the weakest place. 

One important link we may find in the various sources from 
which the earnings of this class are subsidized. Of the Poor Law 
relief and public and private charities (a little within £5,000,000 
in London) I need say little here ; every one knows more or less 
accurately that very large sums are distributed among the poorer 
classes by an expensive machinery, and by far the greater part of 
this goes to members of the Residuum. Some of them, indeed, 
the criminal classes, dispense with the machinery, and effect the 
redistribution for themselves ; so far they are less of a burden on 
the community, but for the most part they are exactly on a level 
with their weaker brethren; they work occasionally, when they 
can, and when it is convenient; at other times they help them- 
selves, and live without work. 

But large as this recognized subsidy of public and private 
charity is, I believe it to be unimportant in comparison with the 
tax levied by the Residuum upon its neighbours. It is very 
difficult to give any adequate idea of this; it is paid mostly in 
kind, and comes practically to free board and lodging through a 

considerable part of the year. So far as concerns free lodging, I can 
give some actual evidence. I have here a list of twenty-nine 
families, with a record of their movements during the past three 
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years. During that time two of the families had lived in three 
houses, eighteen in four houses, seven in five houses, and two in 
six houses. Of course there is only one reason for these constant 
removals; that is, arrears of rent. The amount owing in each 
instance at the last address varies from 15s. to £4; further back 
than that it was impossible to get exact information, but it would 
very rarely be under 20s., and very often over. As an extreme, 
but by no means an isolated instance, I may cite one which 
has come under my notice within the last few weeks. Early in 
1892 the family took rooms in Holborn, stayed there ten weeks, 
then left owing £6 for rent ; they then took a place in Clerkenwell, 
stayed there four months, and then moved on into Hoxton, leaving 
a debt of £7 4s. to the landlord; they have been seven weeks 
at their present address, and already owe over £2, which will 
certainly never be paid. 

It is clear, therefore, that such a list of flittings as I have 
made represents in itself a large amount of free lodging, quite 
distinct from the recognized charitable shelters; and I could 
have increased the list almost indefinitely had it been worth 
while. The sufferers from this tax are people little better off 
than the Residuum itself, and the root of the evil lies in the 
London system of subletting large houses. When a working 
man with a young family takes a house at £30 a year, and 
heavy rates and taxes, it is ruin to him to let his extra rooms 
lie empty, and almost equal ruin to get, as he so often does, 
a member of the Residuum as tenant. Of course the risk is by 
this time a fully recognized one, and is covered by the heavy 
rents which paying tenants have to meet, and which sometimes 
enable a fortunate householder to live rent free. 

The same system of sharing a house among several families 
is largely responsible for the tax that is levied in food. You 
will find if you try that it is a practical impossibility to drink 
your tea if there is someone in the next room who has none to 
drink. Next door makes all the difference. I have known women 
live for weeks on the friendly scraps let fall from the landlady’s 
table, and a family of children can always make good an ex- 
tensive claim. Some striking evidence might also be got from 
the small general shops which abound in poorer London, if they 
would only keep books, but they never do. I have no doubt that 
most of my twenty-nine families have accounts at several shops, of 
which nothing will be paid until they have exhausted their credit 
in the neighbourhood, but the shopkeepers themselves are fre- 
quently uncertain how much is due to them. : 
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Here is a short statement of the financial position of two 
representative families. 

The first is a man and wife with eight children, the only 
wage earner at the time in question being the eldest boy. The 
liabilities of the family amounted to about £6 borrowed in various 
amounts from a friend, a mother-in-law, a brother and a brother- 
in-law, £3 15s. owing for rent, 30s. to the milkman, and an in- 
definite amount to the provision shop. The family needs for the 
current week were met by the boy’s earnings 7s., by pawning the 
father’s boots and the son’s best clothes, by a continued free supply 
of milk from the friendly milkman, and of provisions on credit at 
the rate of half a pound of butter and four half-quartern loaves per 
day from the general shop. 

The second family consisted of man and wife and four 
children, whose position was simplified by the fact that the land- 
lady kept a general shop. They owed £4 for rent and 23s. for 
food, and had pawned for £6. Their plan of living was to continue 
to board and lodge free, the landlady saying that she could not 
stop them now for fear of losing all they owed; and their only 
other source of income was an occasional ticket from a neigh- 
bouring church. 

Now if we take into consideration all these sources, the Poor 
Law relief, voluntary charity, and the tax levied upon all with 
whom the Residuum come into immediate contact, we may hesi- 
tate to attempt any exact estimate, but we can hardly doubt that 
the subsidy made towards the support of this class is very large 
indeed. Whatare the consequences? The chief, and one which 
might be most naturally expected, is its almost complete immo- 
bility within very narrow limits. No prospect of improvement, 
not even a promise of regular work, will induce these people to 
leave a neighbourhood which they have tried, and not found 
wanting. They have no confidence in themselves, but they have 
a confidence fully justified in the social arrangements in which 
they have been developed, and which for them constitutes what 
they call Providence. Within certain limits, indeed, their life is 
a constant flitting, but they merely circulate from street to street 
within a very narrow area, and the causes of their moving have 
nothing whatever to do with the labour market. No Act of 
Settlement ever succeeded in establishing an immobility so rigid 
as this, for Acts of Settlement have at least the merit of kindling 
a rebellious desire to move. 

It may perhaps be said that three years is not very long to 
test a man’s immobility by, but 1 think it is sufficient for my 
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purpose if we bear in mind that during those three years he has 
been subjected to a constantly recurring pressure as great as any 
that ever is likely to be brought to bear upon him; that each 
removal represents a small crisis, and is the alternative to—if not 
the actual result of—a forcible ejectment. 

Given this immobility of a class of labour of which the earn- 
ings are largely subsidized, we have all the conditions which 
favour the capricious demand for its services which I have 
noticed. Employers have no need to make sure that their re- 
sources are equal to the demand that may be made upon them, 
for here is an inexhaustible reservoir maintained outside their 
doors, upon which they can draw at any moment. And that 
large section of the Residuum, which without skill or strength 
serve the caprice rather than the needs of their customers, have 
no need to strengthen their hold upon industry and make them- 
selves indispensable, for they also know that they have in- 
exhaustible resources upon which to fall back. , 

I cannot leave the subject without alluding to the question of 
the influence of this class upon those just above it. So far as 
concerns the labour market I believe that its power for harm has 
been exaggerated, and that in the long run it competes with the 
genuine self-supporting wage earners very little, that all questions 
of wages and hours and employment settle themselves without 
reference to it. A steady-going efficient workman is never dis- 
placed to make room for one of this class, employers know their 
own interest too well; and it is not until the better supply is 
exhausted that they have recourse to the Residuum. Like poor 
land it is only called into use when an increased demand makes 
it profitable to employ expensive labour, and like poor land it 
drops out of use again as soon as the demand subsides. And if 
I may follow the analogy a little further, its utilization is more 
likely to accompany an increase than a diminution of the return 
to the more efficient workers. 

With regard, again, to the minor service section of the 
Residuum, we must note that so far as its services are of any 
value at all, it is the wage earners themselves who reap the 
advantage. It is their substitute for the domestic servant, and 
without venturing any opinion as to the desirability of such a 
substitute we may at least point out that it is harmless in that 
it does not compete with regulars; it serves a class which must 
choose between it or nothing, which must either do its own work 
or employ help fitfully as means will allow. 

But though, as I think, the Residuum does not injure the 
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position of the wage earner by competition in the labour market, 
it is a drag upon it in a more direct way. I have pointed out to 
how large an extent it is dependent upon credit and charity, and 
by far the greater part of this credit and charity is derived from 
the wage class, either directly or by way of high rents and heavy 
rates. The cost of living is increased to an extent which is 
probably far from being compensated for by the services actually 
endered. 

Suppose it possible that by removing the obstacles to the 
mobility of this class the reservoir of labour could be spread 
abroad over the country, and gradually reabsorbed into the 
industrial organism. How would the change make itself felt ? 
In the regular industries there would be less elasticity, less 
encouragement to season work, more need of organization. The 
fur trade, for instance, instead of dismissing all but the best 
hands in the winter, and taking on large numbers of inferior 
workers for a short summer season, would have to increase its 
regular staff, and in order to keep them employed to equalise its 
rate of production throughout the year. A similar policy would 
have to be observed throughout all industry, and it is not im- 
possible that with greater regularity in production there would 
be fewer commercial crises. 

The alternative to dispersion now urged upon us is organiza- 
tion, but I believe it will prove that the most which organization 
can do for the Residuum is to define the hopelessness of its 
position more sharply. We have had a striking illustration of 
this in the recent movements of dock labour. 

After all is said and done, organization is only one amongst 
many means of self-help ; it is impossible to organize dead matter 
from the outside, and the true Residuum is economically dead. 
It may be possible to galvanize it into a temporary appearance of 
life, to raise up a social monster that will be the terror of the 
community ; but the best that can really be hoped for it is that it 
should gradually wear itself away, or in the coming generation be 
reabsorbed into the industrial life on which it is at present a mere 
parasite. And the tendency to this issue must probably be delayed 
by any scheme, however well devised, which seeks to deal with it 
in the mass and as a permanent institution, or in any way fosters 
its reluctance to yield to the pressure of circumstance. 

HELEN DEnpDy 
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ON SOME OBJECTIONS TO BIMETALLISM VIEWED 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE REPORT OF THE 
INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE:! 


THE presentation of the Report of the Indian Currency 
Committee, and the action taken by the Government of India in 
pursuance thereof, mark a stage, of which it would not be easy 
to exaggerate the importance, in the progress of the present 
monetary crisis. For woe or for weal the closing of the Indian 
mints to the free coinage of silver must exercise considerable 
influence. The experiment may succeed, wholly or partly; or it 
may fail. It has found no great favour with monometallists or 
their opponents; but all parties are agreed that it is an act of 
enormous significance. The Government of India have shown 
themselves no less sensible of the gravity of the step they have 
asked, and obtained, permission to take than the members of the 
Currency Committee; and it is impossible to read the Report 
without feeling that the Committee were compelled to accede to 
the plan, not because they approved of it in itself, or were 
convinced of its certain success, but because they recognised 
the extreme difficulty, in face of the urgency of the crisis, of 
overruling the demand of the responsible administrators of 
Indian affairs. Nor, again, can it be doubted that the Indian 
Government urged the adoption of their proposal, not that they 
on their part considered it to be free from disadvantage, or even 
from grave danger, but simply and solely because they could 
entertain no reasonable hope of converting the Home Govern- 
ment in sufficient time to the alternative they would have 
preferred. And thus the plan appears at the best to be entitled 
to no higher commendation than that usually bestowed on a 
pis aller; and the circumstance can hardly be devoid of instruc- 
tion for the student of monetary affairs. The aim of this paper 

' Read before Section F of the British Association at Nottingham, September 
19th, 1893. 
No. 12.—vou. II 
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is to consider the bearing of the Report upon some objections 
which are commonly advanced against bimetallism. It has been 
remarked triumphantly in some quarters, that, whatever the 
Report may have effected, it has at least, to use a colloquial but 
expressive phrase, ‘knocked the bottom out of’ bimetallism. 
But it appears to the writer of this paper that it would in reality 
be difficult to discover anywhere else so powerful an armoury of 
arguments in favour of the bimetallic scheme. Nor does it seem 
to him to require any very searching or anxious scrutiny to 
detect these weapons. They are ready to the hand of the 
willing grasper; and the meaning of the document lies on the 
surface, without calling for any ingenious attempt to ‘read 
between the lines.’ 

One of the charges most frequently advanced against bi- 
metallism rests on its alleged artificial character. Perhaps 
indeed this is the one charge which has the greatest weight with 
the plain impartial citizen. He thinks—and not without 
show of reason—that there is something strange and ‘ uncanny ’ 
about the whole proposal; and he lends a ready ear to dexterous 
persuasive arguers who assure him that it is ‘artificial’ and 
‘unnatural.’ The contention is undeniably plausible; and it is 
founded on this justification, that to maintain the status quo is 
generally a sound policy in monetary matters. Money in some 
shape or other plays so large and important a part in the affairs 
of everyday life. It concerns the actions of the humblest and least 
instructed members of the community. Any change may be 
liable—and this, no doubt, is true and pertinent, although bimetal- 
lism is rather a question of mintage than coinage, of bank reserves 
than of the ordinary circulation—any change may be lable to the 
serious danger of arousing suspicion or exciting—with or without 
reason—misapprehension ; and, just as the highest function of 
art is said to be the concealment of itself, so a monetary system 
may prima facie be considered to be working well when the 
ordinary average man is as unconscious of its operations as he is 
of the pressure of the atmosphere around him. In this way a 
monetary system, which has existed for some length of time, 
becomes natural, and any change, however necessary or advis- 


able, is under the great disadvantage of appearing by contrast to . 


be artificial. 

But the candid instructed student, who does not rest content 
with a mere superficial aspect of affairs, finds such a statement 
inadequate as a dismissal of bimetallism. The history of the past 
informs him that such a system has actually prevailed for long 
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periods of time over considerable portions of the civilised world, 
and that it has appeared as ‘natural’ as any Englishman can 
regard the monometallic system introduced into his country some 
hundred years ago. Without incurring any reasonable suspicion 
of bigotry, again, he may contend that it is the monetary disturb- 
ances, which have occurred since 1873, rather than the previous 
condition of affairs, that may be described as ‘ unnatural.’ And 
if, having recourse to a larger and more penetrating scrutiny, he 
turns for guidance from monetary history to general philosophy, he 
may argue that the epithets ‘ natural’ and ‘ artificial ’ often involve 
the logical fallacy of a petitio principii, or that they are the 
relics of a school of thought which had its era in the eighteenth 
century, and has now passed away, or that they cannot stand the 
test of a searching analysis, and reflect the common, and some- 
times fanciful or mistaken, impressions of prejudiced fallible men 
rather than disclose the unalterable essence of things. Or, 
again, returning from considerations of general philosophy to 
questions more closely connected with Economics proper, he 
may adduce reasons for maintaining that any system of 
currency must be to some extent ‘ artificial,’ that so far all inter- 
ference of Government with monetary matters is, and cannot 
fail to be, unnatural, and that the determination of the best 
monetary system is a question of expediency, and does not belong 
to that misty uncertain region of metaphysical speculation to 
which the epithets ‘natural’ and ‘artificial’ more appropriately 
refer. 

In these and other such ways it may be possible to meet 
satisfactorily, so far as the student! is concerned, the charge of 
artificiality generally advanced against bimetallism. But it 
perhaps remains true, when all this has been said, that an appear- 
ance of artificiality, greater than that which seems to attach to 
monometallism on a gold or silver basis, and to all the contri- 
vances—not infrequently elaborate—of token currencies, con- 
nects itself in the mind of the layman with the bimetallic scheme. 
And it is to the layman that the ultimate appeal must be made, 
and not to the expert. He may indeed be influenced—and 
justly—by the weight of authority; but a bare presentation, such 
as that contained in the Report of the Indian Currency Com- 
mittee, of the different monetary systems now prevailing in 
some of the chief countries of the world may possibly prove 

1 Cf. Professor Foxwell’s address on Certain Misconceptions in Regard to the 
bimetallic Policy of the Fixed Ratio. (Delivered at the Bimetallic Conference, 
Manchester, April 4, 1888.) : 
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more convincing than any weight of authority, however eminent 
or expert. Bimetallism, it is urged, is ‘artificial’; but what 
epithet can in fairness be applied to the many varieties of system, 
to which civilised nations have been successively driven by the 
abandonment or refusal of this artificial system? We may, it 
is true, be gradually arriving at the general or universal pre- 
valence of monometallism on a gold basis; but no one, however 
presumptuous, would venture to prophesy that the period of 
transition is likely to be brief or tranquil; and there are few, if 
there are any, even of the most convinced and resolute mono- 
metallists, who look forward with confidence or equanimity to 
the entire demonetisation of silver. In the meantime at any 
rate it would be hard to refuse the epithet ‘artificial’ to the 
various systems enumerated in the Report of the Indian 
Currency Committee. 

The purpose, which has prompted the inquiry, and the con- 
clusion at which the Committee have arrived, are different from 
those now under consideration ; but the review itself affords an 
apt illustration of the point it is sought to establish. The Com- 
mittee remark! that ‘it is impossible thus to review foreign 
systems of currency without feeling that, however admirable may 
be the precautions of our own currency system, other nations 
have adopted different systems, which appear to have worked 
without difficulty, and have enabled them to maintain for’ their 
respective currencies a gold standard and a substantial parity of 
exchange with the gold-using countries of the world, which has, 
unfortunately, not been the case with India. This has been 
effected under all the following conditions, viz :— 

(a) with little or no gold coin, as in Scandinavia, Holland, 
and Canada ; 

(6) without a mint or gold coinage, as in Canada and the 
Dutch East Indies ; 

(c) with a circulation consisting partly of gold, partly of over- 
valued and inconvertible silver, which is legal tender to an un- 
limited amount, as in France and other countries of the Latin 
Union, in the United States, and also in Germany, though there 
the proportion of over-valued silver is more limited, the mints in 
all these countries being freely open to gold but not to silver, and 
in some of them the silver coinage having ceased ; 

(d) with a system under which the Banks part with gold freely 
for export, as in Holland, or refuse it for export, as in France ; 

(e) with mints closed against private coinage of both silver 


1 Cf. Report, s. 93. 
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and gold, and with a currency of inconvertible paper, as has been 
temporarily the case in Austria ; 

(f) with a circulation based on gold, but consisting of token 
silver, which, however, is legal tender to an unlimited extent, as 
in the West Indies.’ 

Such is the brief summary of the examination which the 
Committee have conducted into foreign systems of currency ; 
and the variety and complexity, and artificial nature, of many 
of these systems become evident on a study of the more 
detailed descriptions furnished in the Report. But the bare 
summary, when the undeniable fact is borne in mind that many, 
if not most, of these complicated arrangements are subsequent to 
1873, and have been prompted, if they have not been rendered 
necessary, by the abandonment of bimetallism, or the unwilling- 
ness on the part of some nations to make, and the inability on the 
part of others to secure, a concerted return to that system, is surely 
sufficient to cast grave doubt on the validity of any argument 
against it based on its supposed artificial character. Compared 
with the ‘limping’ or ‘halting’ standard of the Latin Union, 
compared with the recent silver legislation of the United States, 
compared with the currency of Holland, or even of Germany, 
with its gold standard and its remaining inconvertible silver, and 
compared with the system now to be introduced into India in 
pursuance of the Report of the Currency Committee, which all 
experts allow to be hazardous, and the Government of India 
itself only urges in despair as a pis aller, bimetallism seems 
to be simple rather than artificial. This charge at any rate 
may be regarded as inappropriate to the circumstances of the 
moment. Between the complexities of existing currencies 
—complexities, which may in many, if not most, cases be traced 
to the rupture of the bimetallic tie, and the consequent ‘ scramble 
for gold ’—complexities which, if transitory, may not end before 
a time which few observers are able, or will venture, to predict, 
and will probably increase as the pressure becomes more intense, 
while, if on the other hand they are not destined to issue in uni- 
versal monometallism on a gold basis, they are likely to prove per- 
manent rather than passing—between such complexities as these 
and the comparative simplicity of bimetallism there is a contrast 
which should strike even the inattentive and compel them in 
fairness to allow that the comparison is rather to the advantage 
than otherwise of the bimetallic scheme. Such, the bimetallist 
may argue, are the desperate expedients to which the abandon- 
ment or avoidance of bimetallism is driving the nations of the 
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world, and rarely, if ever, he may add, has the note of despair 
been sounded so loudly as in the Report of the Indian Currency 
Committee. 

It is, possible, however, that the argument, which it is here 
attempted to set forth, though forcible from the point of view of 
speculative controversy, may not appeal so strongly to the practical 
interests of an Englishman, who, confident in the simplicity of 
his own monetary system, is disposed to contemplate with 
equanimity the troubles and perplexities of other nations. But 
he must be sensible of the inconveniences to international trade 
occasioned by the divergent varieties of foreign systems, and 
his own recent relations with India have brought home to him, 
in unpleasant but unmistakable guise, some of the most serious 
of these inconveniences. 

The other point, however, which it is now proposed to examine, 
directly concerns the Englishman. 

For a second reflection of some pertinence to the controversy 
between the advocates of a single and a double standard is 
suggested by the Report of the Indian Currency Committee. 
The position of the Government of India has presented in strong 
relief the injustice occasioned by currency difficulties to sufferers, 
who have done nothing to deserve, and yet may be powerless to 
resist, the injury which thus befalls them. The increase in 
expenditure entailed by the fall in the gold-value of silver has 
been generally admitted to be an evil for which the Govern- 
ment of India were not responsible; and the circumstances of 
that country have confessedly rendered it extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to meet this increase—so uncertain in amount 
as it has continuously proved—by additional taxation. The evil 
has at last grown so patent that a remedy has been pronounced 
imperative, however desperate the doctors called in may in their 
inmost minds consider the remedy to be. The malady in this 
particular case has been traced to fluctuations of exchange, and 
in the opinion of some of the physicians apparently separated 
from any idea of an appreciation of gold. They have prescribed 
as a medicine the establishment of what they hope may secure a 
stable exchange between the Home Country and its Dependency; 
but they have at the same time openly recognised that this must 
imply a fresh instability between India, with its new gold 
standard, and those silver-using countries of the East, with 
which it has, even if it be to a limited extent, hitherto traded, 
and they have also allowed that it will not secure, and is not 
intended to secure, stability between such countries and England. 
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The remedy, then, has not been designed to effect a complete 
cure, even of the evils of fluctuations of exchange; but it is 
rather intended to arrest the progress of what is considered to be 
the more dangerous and critical phase of the malady. Nor, again, 
is it proposed to restore the former health of the patient, but to 
check the inroads of the disease. So far as the Indian Govern- 
ment has already been unduly burdened by the fall in exchange, 
it is to continue to bear the burden; but means are afforded, 
which, it is hoped, will guarantee it against any further addition. 

This policy may be dictated by the peculiar demands of the 
situation, and it may, or may not, render substantial justice to 
all the interests affected. But with such considerations we are 
not now concerned. The matter is to some extent related to the 
debatable question of the suitable ratio to be adopted in the 
event of international bimetallism, and the decision would seem 
to be fittingly determined by the balance of expediency. What 
it is now desired to emphasise is the undeniable fact that an 
influential patient has compelled attention to the suffering 
undergone. An authoritative committee has recommended the 
introduction—and the Home Government has sanctioned the 
adoption by India of the recommendation—of a currency change 
designed to prevent a continuance of evils which are allowed to 
have arisen from currency changes. What then is the bearing 
of this on the general bimetallic argument ? 

It is not proposed to discuss here at any length the vexed 
question whether there has, or has not, been an ‘ appreciation’ of 
gold. In the broadest, and perhaps most accurate, sense of the 
term ‘appreciation,’ the answer to the question is plain and 
irrefutable. There has undoubtedly been an alteration in the 
relative values of gold and commodities. Whether this change 
is due primarily to circumstances connected with gold, or with 
commodities, is a more difficult problem to determine—perhaps 
indeed is not fully soluble—but it is hard to resist the 
conclusion, at which so able and fair-minded a reasoner as Mr. 
Courtney has recently arrived, and it seems to require an effort 
of faith sufficient to ‘remove mountains’ to credit the conten- 
tions of writers who deny an ‘appreciation’ of gold in this 
narrower sense of the term. As it has more than once been 
cogently put, certain effects have been admittedly present which 
would naturally follow from a certain cause. A certain cause 
has been admittedly present which would be competent to 
produce the effects. It is surely more logical to draw the 
inference that the cause has been productive of the effects than 
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to seek far and wide for other possible causes. If I may be 
permitted here to digress for a moment into a personal confes- 
sion—and the digression may be pardoned by those who do not 
agree with me, as it may be held to discount the force of my 
observations—I was induced to avow myself a bimetallist largely 
by the increasing weakness, as it seemed to me, and the perverse 
ingenuity, of the arguments, to which monometallists appeared 
to be driven in their efforts to avoid this obvious conclusion, 
together with that drawn from the preservation of the ratio 
before 1873. I hold the firm opinion that at the present stage of 
the controversy the matter might well be taken for granted. 

In any case it is not my intention now to labour the point. I 
assume that there has been considerable ‘ appreciation’ of gold in 
the narrower as well as the wider sense of the term. I assume 
that a fall of prices so occasioned is of more injury than benefit 
to the community, that it inflicts, directly or indirectly, suffering 
on a larger proportion than that on which it can be held to 
confer benefit ; and then, when I ask why a remedy should not 
be applied to meet such evils, and am confronted with the 
response that Governments ought not to tamper with the currency 
in the interests of particular classes, however large and important, 
I reply that the argument was undoubtedly plausible, if it was 
not cogent, but that it cannot now be sustained in the face of 
what has been done in India. For the difference between the 
two cases would seem to be that in India the evil has become 
obvious, and fluctuations of exchange have unmistakably revealed 
themselves, the suitors for redress have been influential and have 
compelled a hearing, and the crisis has grown acute, while in 
England the malady has proved more subtle and gradual in its 
advances, though, I believe, scarcely less deadly in its final 
effects, the disease has seemed chronic rather than critical, 
though the action of the Indian Government may precipitate 
a crisis, the symptoms have admitted of different diagnoses, 
though to those who are not blind they would seem to indicate 
the presence of one and the same malady, and the patients them- 
selves, while experiencing a vague and intermittent sense of 
discomfort, have been often unconscious of the real nature and 
progress of the disease. Such appear to me to be the main 
differences between the two cases, and the argument that Govern- 
ments should not interfere to redress, or at any rate check the 
progress of, evils occasioned by currency changes seems to 
me now to be as inapplicable and inopportune as the argument, 
which was previously considered, that bimetallism was artificial 
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and unnatural. And yet it is not improbable that these two 
arguments supply—and to all appearance reasonably supply—- 
much of that vis inertia, which resists the progress of bimetallism, 
and that they do so in the minds of plain, candid, practical men, 
who honestly desire to set aside prejudice and to be guided by 
reason. 

Now it is the plain practical man rather than the academic 
speculator or the eager partisan, with whom the decision of the 
monetary question will ultimately rest, and it is to the removal 
from his mind of misapprehensions—sometimes natural, some- 
times unreasonable—that the efforts of bimetallists may probably 
be most advantageously devoted. And surely they may demand 
from him at the present juncture a prompt and honest endeavour 
to understand the elements of the question at issue and to form 
ina calm judicial spirit an estimate of the merits of the case. 
For the recent action of the Indian Government seems to be 
calculated to accentuate the monetary crisis in the Western 
World. An increase in the appreciation of gold appears 
inevitable, whether we consider the direct or the indirect influence 
of the step that has now been taken. Viewing the matter 
directly, no attempt is made to conceal the intention of the 
Government to accumulate, if it be possible, a gold reserve as the 
corollary of the introduction of a gold standard. Indirectly this 
policy is more likely than not to promote the increasing de- 
monetisation of silver, and, for the time at least, to assist the 
extension of monometallism on a gold basis. If then, there are 
already in existence evils due to an appreciation of gold, the 
action of the Indian Government can hardly fail to intensify 
them, and, even if they do not, as some controversialists hold, 
exist to any great extent at present, the policy to be pursued 
would seem adequate to produce them directly or indirectly, 
or to render them apparent where they have not previously been 
consciously felt. 

But it may well be inquired :—Cannot this period of suspense 
be shortened ? And with this object the observer may perhaps be 
asked to contemplate the dilemmas to which the refusal of bi- 
metallism has brought those who are genuinely anxious to relieve 
the pressure of monetary difficulties. The Indian Government, 
it is well known, would have preferred bimetallism as a solution 
of their perplexities, and they only proposed as an alternative 
the polic, which has been adopted. The Currency Committee on 
their part could not see their way to refuse the demand of the 
Government, but they evinced no liking for the remedy which they 
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nevertheless recommended. They were well aware—though it 
may be doubted whether they have not underrated the importance 
of the consideration in any but the immediate future—they 
were aware that (setting aside bimetallism) they could only avoid 
fluctuations in the exchange between England and India by 
introducing a new instability between India and the silver-using 
countries of the East. And, as respects the position of England 
and India themselves, a divergence of interest arises. For, if 
India avoids the harassing uncertainty of fluctuations of exchange, 
she does so by increasing the evils for England, though eventually 
for herself also, of appreciation of gold. And, once more, if it 
be true that the fall in the rupee has discouraged importation 
into India and benefited the exporter of wheat and of cotton, the 
prevention of its further fall will inure in advantage to the Govern- 
ment at the expense of its subjects; although it must be 
added that the effects of any such change on the balance of trade 
outweigh other considerations, and the native will ex hypothesi 
not be called upon to pay the additional taxation which the 
difficulties of the Government might otherwise have required. 
The fact remains that, by setting aside bimetallism as a possible 
solution, the Government and the Committee were left confronted 
with a choice of evils, and that they selected in despair the one 
which appeared to be the less. All these considerations seem to 
point to the desirability, if a change was to be made, of intro- 
ducing a system which promised to be stable; and the past 
experience of bimetallism shows that it possesses such promise 
in a greater measure than anyone would consider likely to char- 
acterise the system now introduced. 

The incident may be regarded as a fresh illustration of that 
which has been the marked characteristic of the whole history of 
the matter since 1873. That history is one long commentary on the 
dangers, and the inevitable and increasing difficulties, of a policy 
of drift; and surely it is a misinterpretation of a sound maxim 
thus to translate the motto “‘ quieta non movere.”” The practical 
man may now be asked whether he is willing that this policy 
should indefinitely continue. For, although the Report of the 
Indian Currency Committee seems to be of no small advantage 
to the bimetallic cause from a merely controversial stand-point, in 
this, as in sO many cases, it is only too true that ‘‘ quidquid 
delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.”” The matter is no mere theory 
on which academic acumen may exert its powers, but it is of 
urgent, practical importance. And hence the appeal lies to the 
plain, candid, sensible, citizen. Unless his vis inertie can be over- 
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come nothing is likely to be accomplished; but of late not a few 
signs have been evident that the crust of indifference is being 
broken through, and, in the phraseology of the day, the question 
seems to be passing into the sphere of practical out of that of 
merely academic politics. In this beneficial process the Report 
of the Indian Currency Committee may be ultimately found 
to have rendered material assistance. 


L. L. PRIcE 





INDIA AND THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
CURRENCY. 


In discussing the action taken by the Government of India in 
consequence of the Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Home Government, it is important to consider first just what 
has and has not been done. 

The great fact is that the Indian mints are closed to the free 
coinage of silver, power being reserved to Government to coin 
silver when it sees fit. As to this there is no ambiguity. One of 
the great markets for silver has been seriously injured, and, so 
far as Government can operate, closed. Silver is no longer in 
India a true ‘ money’ according to the proper scientific definition 
of money, though practically it is still the money of India, and 
the only money in use there in the daily business of the people. 

Government have gone further, and will take gold in payment 
of taxes, etc. at a fixed rate of so many rupees to the pound 
sterling, and will give rupees for gold at the same rate, should 
any one be so peculiar as to desire to turn his gold into rupees. 
But Government do not make gold legal tender in India, nor 
do they offer to turn rupees into gold, they having no reserve of 
gold. Silver remains the legal tender with a certain quantity of 
Government notes payable only in rupees. 

The great object of any change being to maintain, if not to 
raise, the value of the rupee in order to assist the finances of India, 
Government have also intimated that 1s. 4d. is the gold value of 
the rupee, and though they have sold in London a small amount 
of their drafts on Calcutta at less than 1s. 4d. since the 26th 
of June, this is regarded as exceptional, and large offers at lower 
rates have been refused. 

All this is declared to be part of a scheme for establishing a 
gold standard in India. That is the aim and intention of 
Government, and but for that nothing would have been done. 
No measures have at present been adopted in order to carry 
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further the operations already commenced, nor have we any hint 
what those measures are likely to be, except that Sir D. Barbour 
has expressed an opinion that a reserve in gold of £15,000,000 
would be large enough to enable the Government to ‘ maintain the 
cold standard,’ though it is not quite clear from his minute what 
is meant by that expression. Other authorities think that a very 
large gold reserve would be required in order to complete the 
scheme, and it is believed that English opinion generally accords 
with the more cautious estimate. 

It will thus be seen that at present any opinion as to the 
effects of the proposals of the Indian Government must be 
imperfect, as it is doubtful whether the Home Government will 
allow them to be completed. The Indian Government make no 
secret of their wishes. Failing bimetallism, which they have 
long desired as a means of keeping up the value of silver, they 
have abandoned all hope of using silver as the standard money 
of India. They desire a gold standard, and to take measures 
necessary to secure it. The Home Government allow them to 
eo a certain distance in this direction, but no further. In the 
present condition of finance all the world over, probably no 
Government sitting at Westminster would permit the Govern- 
ment in Calcutta to take at present any further steps towards 
realising their dream of creating an actual gold standard for 
India. 

So far it is evident that the situation of Government has not 
been relieved by the measures adopted. In fact the nature of the 
difficulties of their position seems to have been brought into 
prominence by the course of events. People see now more 
clearly than ever how troublesome it is to have a silver revenue 
out of which to make large payments in gold. Nothing in 
the measures adopted removes in any way that difficulty. On 
the contrary, in one aspect the difficulty may be said to be 
aggravated by the action of the Government, for the closing of 
the mints at once caused a fall of about 11 per cent. in the gold 
value of silver, thus reducing the intrinsic value of the revenue 
received by Government. Of course that revenue is received in 
coined silver, and the gold value of the rupee has advanced 
slightly since June 26th, but it may be feared that a reduction in 
the intrinsic value of the metal will, sooner or later, operate 
adversely to the selling value of the rupee in London.! 

1 See Sir R. West, Question 2775, in evidence before Lord Herschell’s Comunittee : 
‘Turn it in any way you will you cannot get your home remittances without selling 


your silver for gold at the market rate; you may complicate the transactions as 
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It would seem at first sight, at any rate, that the Govern- 
ment of India would desire to maintain the value of silver by 
every means in their power, as being the recipients of a silver 
revenue of great magnitude, and they say that for years past 
they have endeavoured to maintain that value by urging on 
the Home Government the adoption of a bimetallic ratio as 
between gold and silver. Failing this they have despaired 
of silver, and have persuaded the Secretary of State to 
follow their example and to consent to their inflicting a heavy 
blow upon the very metal in which their revenue is received. It 
is admitted that silver must be the current money of India in any 
event. That is asserted most strongly by Sir D. Barbour. Gold 
is impossible as the currency of the common people. The rupee 
and the anna would remain as their money, even if there should 
beagold standard. This being so, it is strange that the Govern- 
ment should manifest a want of confidence in the very metal 
which they cannot dispense with as currency, and they can hardly 
expect the people at large to rely on that which their own Govern- 
ment refuse to coin. 

At any rate it is clear that the revenue must continue to be 
paid in silver rupees, so that any reduction in the value of the 
rupee will still fall on the Government. Probably no Govern- 
ment would attempt to collect the revenue in any other coin. 
Such a change would be too large and difficult for any possible 
ruler of India. 

Much has been said as to the effect of the closure of the 
mints on the uncoined silver held by the natives of India. It 
is hard to estimate the importance of this consideration, as high 
authorities assert that the hoards of the natives are chiefly held in 
rupees, while others believe that the uncoined hoards are enor- 
mous. Certainly, so far as it goes, the effect of the closure has 
been adverse to the value of the hoards of the poorest of the 
people as well as of the rich, and that not merely directly, but 
because an uncoined hoard can no longer be regarded as a 
reserve worth so many rupees. It cannot be coined at the will of 
the holder, but he has to procure a buyer, and might find the sale 


much as you like, but that is what it resolves itself into eventually; and if you 
now undertake to fix a particular price on existing rupees, . . . . you will get those 
rupees brought into you for a long series of years, you will have to make your home 
remittances, and every year, as silver goes down, you will have the loss on exchange 
increasing, no matter whether your rupees circulate for this purpose in India at an 
enhanced value, or not.’ Again, Question 2787, ‘ Artificially raise your rupee by any 
method you like to any value in India different from what it isin the market of the 
world, your rupee price must fall in order to carry on your export trade.’ 
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difficult and a cause of serious loss. All this was carefully con- 
sidered and appreciated by the Committee, but other considerations 
were deemed more important and imperative. At present there 
is no evidence of disturbance in the native mind in consequence 
of the change, but the time is not yet come when one can judge 
as to that point. Confidence in the rupee will not be easily 
shaken so long as prices remain much as they are, and the rupee 
has no rival as current money, but if once that confidence were 
shaken by the use of a gold standard, or otherwise, the political 
consequences would in the opinion of many be very serious. 

To all objections the answer of the Indian Government is short 
and simple, viz.: that money must be procured either by taxa- 
tion or by raising the value of the rupee. That is the burden 
of the report of the Committee throughout. They discuss taxa- 
tion in detail, and put aside, one after another, proposed additions 
as impossible, and failing every kind of new taxation, they have 
recourse to this alteration of the currency as the least objection- 
able expedient available. Such an argument of course assumes 
that the proposed alteration will give the assistance to Govern- 
ment which is necessary. But the question arising in the minds 
of many men of business is—will it ? Certainly so far it has done 
nothing of the kind, and after four months’ experience, the 
Government is no better off than it was before. From 
June 26th to October 25th only Rs. 107,23,221 of drafts had 
been sold, and the total sales for the financial year to date were 
{3,559,873 short of the amount received in the same period of 
1892. On October 25th last only £5,862,013 had been received 
out of £18,000,000 required for the year 1893-94. 

It is stated by some of the best witnesses who appeared before 
the Committee (Mr. 8. Ralli amongst the number) that an advance 
in the exchange operates directly to discourage exports from 
India, and of course to encourage imports from England to India, 
thus reducing the trade balance in favour of India, and lessening 
her power to pay her home charges from that balance. There is 
no question that since June 26th the export of piece goods 
to India has increased very largely, while at the same time there 
has been a decrease in the exports of Indian produce to Europe.! 
This argument is discussed by the Committee in their report, and 
they say that it is not proved by the figures of Indian exports 


1 See Statist of November 4, 1893, where it is stated (p. 525) that ‘in September, 
1892, the value of the exports (of India) exceeded the value of the imports by, in 
round figures, 74 crores, Government transactions being excluded from both sides 
It is understood that in September of the present ;ear the excess of the exports 
over the imports was only about a crore, 
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that a decrease always follows on a rise in the value of the rupee. 
This may be so, but merchants who ought to know do not agree 
with the Committee, and of course the sole question is not whether 
the change in question can always be proved from the figures, but 
whether the tendency is not such as is here indicated. On some 
occasions other causes may counteract and even neutralise the 
effect, and on other occasions they may aggravate it, as we have 
seen recently during the occurrence of a very low price of wheat 
in Europe, but so long as silver prices in India remain unchanged 
or only slightly changed, a low gold price of silver cannot but 
operate to increase the profit resulting from the export of goods 
from a silver-using country to a country where gold is the measure 
of value, and a gold price is realised. 

A curious illustration of this position is afforded by the 
present condition of Mexico. In a recent report of our consul 
there on the effect of the fall in silver on Mexico, after referring 
to the probable losses and gains thence arising both to Govern- 
ment and to the trade of the country, he sums the whole matter 
up as follows (see Times of October 21) :— 


‘In striking a balance between the advantages and disadvantages 
arising to different interests in Mexico from a depreciation of silver it 
must be borne in mind that the losses which would be sustained by 
the Government and the railway companies are essentially limited in 
their amount, whereas the benefits which would accrue to certain of the 
productive industries are susceptible of indefinite extension. More- 
over, an increase in the productiveness of the country would make 
itself felt at once in an increase in the revenue of the Government, as 
well as of the railways. The only conclusion, then, at which it is 
possible to arrive is that a low price of silver, if permanent, would not 
only not be prejudicial to Mexico as a whole, but would conduce to its 
ultimate benefit by the stimulus it would afford to the development of 
its immense agricultural resources.’ 


The argument here used seems to apply just as much to the 
population of India as to that of Mexico, they being interested 
in a rapid sale of their surplus products at good prices. 

Some witnesses insisted strongly on the opinion that the trade 
of India with silver using countries, as China and Japan, would 
be injuriously affected by raising the rupee and the adoption of 
a gold standard, not merely directly, by lessening exports from 
India to those countries, but also indirectly by enabling them to 
compete with India more effectually in exports to England and 
other gold using countries, India losing the advantage which 
they would retain. The importance of this consideration is 
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evident, if it be true, as is stated, that the aggregate trade of 
India with silver-using countries is about one-half that of her 
trade with gold-using countries.! 

It is very difficult to discuss this whole question effectually 
unless the fate of the bimetallic plan be regarded as settled. 
Those who advocate that mode of dealing with the great silver 
question do not apparently despair, but the recent history of 
KMuropean legislation seems to show that the Great Powers are 
idverse to anything of the kind, and what is now passing in the 
United States seems to prove that their people are determined to 
idhere to a gold standard, however largely they may use silver 
i1 some subsidiary way. It is, perhaps, rash to assume that 
bimetallism has departed this life, but it is certainly also 
rash to assume that it is certain to be accepted by the Great 
Powers who have so far refused to adopt it. The question 
then arises, are we to prepare for having a gold standard every- 
where, with silver as token money only, or are we to assume that 
gold suits some countries as money and silver suits others, so 
that both metals may find employment without imposing on one 
or the other the burden of an excessive demand? Already, for 
years past, many economists have argued that gold is scarce and 
vrowing scarcer every day, and that our present low prices are 
due to this appreciation of gold arising from its scarcity. In other 
quarters this is denied, but probably all would agree in saying 
that supposing any heavy demand should arise for gold, whether 
from India or any other quarter, there would be danger of such 
disturbance in the money markets of Europe as would occasion 
alarm and discredit, with a further depression of prices of a 
most serious character. Anxiety is felt even now as to possible 
demands from America, and a small export of gold causes a 
serious flutter in Lombard Street and Capel Court. Russia, 
France, Germany, and Austria hold on tenaciously to their stores 
of gold for political as well as financial reasons, and London is 
really the one truly free market in Europe for this precious 
inetal, with the natural consequence that any unusual demand 
presses upon us with extreme severity, as we have seen on many 
occasions, both in past and in recent years. 

The course of our business habits as a nation is that of using 
up our money day by day so as to avoid loss of interest, and to 
make large use of credit in the ordinary transactions of life. The 
credit may be only of short duration, but even the use of cheques 
involves credit. Few payments are made here in actual cash, 


1 The total trade of China, the Straits and Japan without Hong Kong, the 
Philippines and Siam, is said to have been as large as that of India in 1891 
(Mr. Beith, Report, pp. 36, 37). 
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whereas in France, for instance, a very large proportion of pay- 
ments are so made. The cash kept unlent even by banks is 
small compared with the extent of liability, and the actually un- 
used balance in London every day appears to many to be absurdly 
limited. The reserve of the Bank of England is the only really: 
great single reserve kept in the kingdom, and that is largely made 
up of the reserves of other banks lent to the central bank, and 
not really kept by them as cash. This system has, no doubt, its 
great merits and is extremely convenient in ordinary times and 
in the course of ordinary business, and probably the saving of 
interest is so great as largely to compensate for the losses result- 
ing in times of distrust and alarm. But it cannot be disputed 
that a small export of gold causes an amount of disturbance in 
London which is out of all proportion to the extent of the move- 
ment, when it is compared with the enormous transactions which 
are daily effected through the Clearing House in London alone, to 
say nothing of the payments made in other centres of business 
all over the country. This great sensitiveness to a small loss of 
reserve should make us alive to the dangers which must follow on 
any attempt to procure from England a gold reserve for India. 
The Committee in their report have not really grappled with these 
considerations. They have been satisfied to yield to the first 
part of the demands of the Indian Government, taking care how- 
ever not even to commence an attempt to give a gold standard to 
India. So far as the report is concerned, all is left in uncertainty. 
Two members of the Committee sign with the reservation that 
no good will come from the action proposed unless a gold reserve 
is formed so large as to secure the convertibility of all the silver 
coin held in India, and probably, to judge from the correspond- 
ence, the Government in Calcutta hold the same opinion. 
They consent to a tentative, halting measure in the hope of 
getting more hereafter. The idea seems to be, India must take 
care of herself, and England must look after her own interests. 
India wants a gold standard, and if in procuring it she injures 
the people and trade of England it is to be regretted but cannot 
be helped. England has refused bimetallism to India, and she 
must take the consequences, however disastrous to her interests, 
when India shall have entered on the struggle for gold.! 


1 See Sir D. Barbour on a gold standard (Minute, June 21st, 1892,§ 2). P.P. 
[C 7060-1], 1893. 

‘In order that the gold standard may be effective,’ a limit must, however, be 
placed to the number of such (i.e. silver) coins, and they ‘must be convertible into 
gold coins, either without payment of premium or on payment of a trifling premium, 
whenever any person wishes for gold coins in exchange for silver coins.’ 

‘The accumulation of a sufficient store of gold would be a measure too expensive 
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Itis perhaps needless todiscuss further the possible consequences 
of an event which seems so highly improbable, but if one is asked 
whether the people of India would have better trade or more 
stable prices under a gold standard than under the reign of silver 
money, it seems impossible to doubt that the reply must be in 
the negative. The difficulty is to discover what benefit could 
possibly accrue to the people at large from such a change. 
They have just the money which suits them, they have compara- 
tively stable prices, and the fall in silver cannot possibly have 
injured their trade, if indeed the fall has not greatly assisted 
the trade. 

Looking at the whole situation without prejudice, and merely 
with a view to the good of the vast populations of India, I cannot 
but regret that this careful inquiry should have ended in so im- 
potent a conclusion. The Government of India are not satisfied, 
and only accept what is given in the hope of receiving more here- 
after, and the people of India have received nothing, except perhaps 
a loss which they do not as yet appreciate. The difficulties are 
great, but they will not be removed by incomplete remedies which 
unsettle the system but do not cure the malady. 

The whole scheme, as I have said, is based on an abandonment 
of silver as true money—a proceeding which ought not surely to 
be encouraged by England merely because she has chosen gold 
for her own use. There was a time in our history when we too 
used silver as our standard money, and we only abandoned it in 
consequence of a change in the habits of our people. All the 
evidence shows that there has been no such change in India. 
The people adhere to silver, and it is fairly asked, Why should we 
force them to abandon it as their money? The answer is that 
there is no reason for this arbitrary proceeding, because it has 
never yet been shown that the people of India suffer from her 
present system, and therefore we ought not to force on them a 





for a country situated as India is, and when it had been accumulated and the 
exchangeability of the silver coins for gold coins had been guaranteed by means of 
it, there would be a very great risk of the whole stock of gold being drawn away in 
exchange for silver rupees. If this should happen—and I think it would happen 
unless our stock of gold was very large indeed—the gold standard would cease to 
exist, and we should find ourselves exactly where we started’ ($5). In the former 
part of this paragraph Sir D, Barbour objects to any plan for a gold standard which 
involves exchanging silver for gold coins ‘at their face values.’ In § 6 he explains 
his plan, which is—close mints to silver except to Government; coin gold freely, 
and make it legal tender. In § 2 as quoted above he assumes that silver coins must 
be convertible into gold, if the gold standard is to be ‘ effective,’ but he appears to 
object to this plan in § 5. However in § 14 he provides for a reserve of £15,000,000 
in order to maintain the gold standard ‘effectively.’ I confess to a great difficulty 
in understanding what Sir D. Barbour really proposes. . 
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change which we should certainly resent, were the tables turned, 
and were India seeking to impose her favourite money upon us. 

It has been suggested that if India were more self-contained 
and less dependent on England than she now is, her hoards 
could be well invested in her own loans, and her home charges 
could be reduced by thus lessening the interest due in England, 
as well as by her doing more of her own work with her own men 
and materials. 

Such a change could only be made gradually, and the proposal 
may seem vague and indefinite, but other changes might be made 
which would improve the Budget of the Government, and lessen 
the anxieties which have led to the closing of the mints. For 
example, there is no doubt that large amounts! are continually 
paid out of revenue for public works which would at home be 
discharged by means of borrowed money, the repayment being 
spread over a long course of years, so as to spare the present 
generation from an excessive burden. It is hard to see why 
that which is thought prudent and right at home should be 
disapproved and rejected in India. 

Then, again, some authorities assert that the military ex- 
penditure of India is excessive. It is impossible for one not an 
expert in such matters to express a decided opinion on that head. 
But it may be suggested that in endeavouring to procure an 
equilibrium in the Budget every possible economy should be 
most carefully considered before any change is made in the 
currency of the country. It is quite evident from the corre- 
spondence and evidence that want of money, not any abstract 
feeling in favour of gold and against silver money, has brought 
the Government of India to its present attitude. It is not 
surprising that they should have arrived where they now are. 
They have to pay their way somehow, and it is very natural that 
they should snatch at the remedies which may seem most easily 
available. But at this moment they have not attained what 
they desire. The proposed and adopted remedy appears to be no 
remedy, and apparently they can only fill up their deficit by 
borrowing, an expedient which would have been available with- 
out disturbing the value of silver and adding to the distrust and 
anxiety of one of the most troubled years of recent times. 

WILLIAM FOWLER 


1 Estimated by Mr, S. Ralli at £12,000,000 in three years (Evidence, Q. 1544). 




















COMPETITION AS IT AFFECTS BANKING. 


ALTHOUGH it may safely be said that the subject of competi- 
tion, in its general bearing, has been so fully discussed that it is 
almost threadbare, it may be asserted with equal confidence that 
the study of the effects of competition on individual branches of 
commerce has been by no means exhausted, but still affords in 
many directions ample scope for further inquiry. That this 
should be so is of course no slur upon economists. They concern 
themselves generally, and legitimately, with broad principles and 
tendencies at large, taking note of particular businesses only in so 
far as these serve to illustrate general conclusions. There are, 
however, some few departments of business so closely intertwined 
with the social and commercial fabric that any great influence at 
work in them becomes a matter of general concern. The business 
of banking, as this year’s events in Australia have unpleasantly 
reminded us, comes distinctly within this category. Interests so 
many and so varied are dependent upon it that no tendencies 
affecting banking institutions can be regarded with indifference 
by any class of the community; and as the Duke of Argyll has 
recently descanted, not entirely without cause, upon the hitherto 
neglected elements of Political Economy in general, one may 
perhaps be allowed, at less length be it hoped, but with not less 
reason, to glance at a few results of the comparatively ‘ neglected 
element’ of competition as it affects the department of banking 
in particular. 

To deal with all the aspects of even this narrower branch of 
the subject would require more space than is at my disposal; I 
propose therefore to confine my remarks chiefly to competition 
from within; that is to say, as between the regular banks them- 
selves, omitting any detailed reference to such competition from 
without as that of the Bank of England at one end of the scale 
and of savings banks, post office and trustee, at the other. 
One feels very much tempted, in view of the interest aroused by- 
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the Savings Banks Bill now before Parliament, to go into this 
latter question of the competition of savings banks. If one may 
judge from the views expressed by the influential deputation of 
bankers which waited upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the spring it is quite clear that the extension of the deposit limit 
proposed in the Bill was regarded by many bankers as constituting 
a form of competition likely to encroach appreciably upon general 
banking business, and as being specially unfair in that, while the 
private and joint-stock banks have only their own efforts to 
rely upon, the savings banks have behind them the prestige and 
the credit of the State. With all respect both to the constitution 
of the deputation and to the views expressed by its members, I 
venture to think it is quite open to question whether the passing 
of this debatable measure would have any appreciable effect upon 
the ordinary banking business of the country. The accounts 
likely to be transferred to the Post Office Savings Bank in con- 
sequence of an alteration of the annual limit from £30 to £50 
are precisely those, whether current or deposit, which entail upon 
bankers a maximum of trouble for a minimum of profit; and the 
number of such accounts seenis to have been greatly over-rated. 
One feels much disposed to adopt in this matter, with very slight 
modification, the useful phrase coined for quite another purpose 
by Cairnes, and to regard the savings banks and the regular 
banks of this country as ‘non-competing groups,’ each group 
discharging special functions of its own and scarcely trenching 
at all upon the legitimate sphere of the other. However this 
may be—and there is of course plenty of room for difference of 
opinion on the matter—the question of State-aided competition 
which this controversy opens up is too large to be more than 
touched upon here, and it will be well to pass on from what Mr. 
Swinburne would call ‘ the gulfs and estuaries’ of the subject to 
the principal issue before us. 

It may with advantage be suggested at the outset that, severe 
as the action of competition in the sphere of banking undoubtedly 
is, yet it is more limited than it is frequently assumed to be, and 
less keen in several respects than in many other businesses. To 
take an instance in one direction only, we know quite well that 
although theoretically there is nothing whatever to prevent the 
formation of new banks in this country, yet as a matter of fact 
there is very little likelihood of any such institutions, either 
private or joint-stock, being formed on any scale. In most 
businesses, the risk attendant upon a new undertaking is the risk 
of the promoters—they are the creditors, and the public are the 
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debtors; but in banking the relations are to a large extent 
reversed, and the customers, especially in these days of limited 
liability and of reconstruction schemes, really divide the risks 
with the shareholders. As a consequence, existing banks, among 
themselves, enjoy what is practically a monopoly, and a very 
profitable one. They may dread each other, but need fear no 
antagonists beyond their own charmed circle. It is well to 
remember too that the competition between existing banks is 
limited in many directions by voluntary agreement, either explicit 
or tacit, as for instance in such matters as deposit rates, areas of 
operation, and mutual support in cases of emergency. It is true 
that some agreements of the character last referred to have proved 
ineffectual at the very time when they should have come into 
operation. The resolution, for example, passed by the Associated 
Banks of Victoria in March of the present year, in which it was 
agreed ‘that the Associated Banks of Victoria will be ready to 
render financial assistance to each other, on such terms and to such 
extent as may seem justifiable to each other, if and when occasion 
arises,’ proved in the event both misleading and inoperative ; but 
instances to the contrary in our own country, though on a smaller 
scale, might be cited as a set-off. During recent credit disturb- 
ances in London, for instance, many cases have occurred in which 
bankers who have been offered lucrative and desirable accounts have 
made every effort to discountenance the transfer by assuring the 
would-be transferors of the groundlessness of their fears as to 
the stability of their own bank. This statement will probably 
not be credited by those readers of this journal who may still 
believe in Adam Smith’s ‘ Scotchman inside every man,’ and will 
be regarded by economists of the Ruskin School (if indeed they 
believe it at all) as merely an isolated instance of honour among 
thieves ; but for its authenticity in a number of cases the writer 
can personally vouch. 

But despite such limitations, inherent and self-imposed, the 
struggle for business between banks both at home and in the 
colonies is exceedingly keen, and is becoming increasingly so 
every year. Viewed from some standpoints this fact is as 
satisfactory as it is undeniable. The community at large, at 
any rate, has up to the present had little reason to complain. 
Through the rivalry of banks the difficulty of obtaining capital 
has been minimized, strong banks have become stronger, weaker 
institutions have been weeded out, lending rates have fallen, in- 
dustry and enterprise have been fostered, and the evils which 
accompany monopoly in its various forms have been effectually 
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prevented. Not a few of the more satisfactory among the dis- 
tinctive features of present-day banking are directly due to the 
same cause. The more frequent publication of accounts, the 
rapid growth of the branch system, the wider range of services 
now rendered as a matter of course by bankers to their customers, 
such features even, despite the seeming paradox, as the increase 
which has taken place within the last three years in cash reserves 
and in the amount invested by banks in first-class securities, 
have all been concurrent with, and in one sense largely the result 
of, the stronger growth of the competitive spirit. Illustrations 
of the beneficial effects of competition in these and other 
directions might easily be given, and will indeed readily occur to 
the minds of those engaged in the strife, but there is no necessity 
to enlarge upon this aspect of the matter. It is to its other 
aspect, the less satisfactory one, that attention most needs to be 
directed. We are in no danger of under-estimating the results 
of a healthy rivalry ; even if we do under-estimate them no one 
is much the worse; the danger les in ignoring the risks which 
that rivalry brings in its train, and in shutting our eyes to the 
fact, which is becoming more patent every day, that the boundary 
line between safe and doubtful banking methods may be only too 
easily overstepped. In this branch of Economics, as indeed in 
all other branches, the Law of Compensation asserts itself, and 
we need not therefore be surprised to find that the advantages 
here briefly touched upon, and others which have necessarily been 
left unnoticed, are not without a corresponding set-off. As even 
monopoly in banking has its redeeming features, so competition 
has its drawbacks, and it is to the consideration of a few of these 
that attention must now be directed. 

Take as an illustration the great development of the branch 
movement which has been already incidentally referred to. The 
ample statistics available show that of late years the multiplica- 
tion of branch banks has been exceedingly rapid ; that not only 
has the actual number of offices in the United Kingdom greatly 
increased, but there are now far more branches in proportion to 
population than was the case even ten years ago, and that the 
growth of the branch system has been equally striking in some 
of our colonies and possessions. Up to a certain point this move- 
ment, both here and there, has resulted in almost unmixed good. 
At home it has brought banking facilities within the reach of all; 
in the colonies it has enabled the banks, to the advantage of all 
concerned, to get in touch with the industries of outlying districts 
which the head offices by themselves could not possibly have 
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reached. But there are signs in many directions that the move- 
ment is beginning to be overdone, and that we are getting ‘ over- 
branched.’ In one of the suburbs of London there is a street in 
which, within a walk of ten minutes, there are to be found no 
fewer than seven branches of various banks; while in a neigh- 
houring street there are three more, all engaged in the most active 
competition for business; and although this case is possibly a 
somewhat extreme one, it is indicative of a similar tendency in 
many other directions. In many districts a volume of business 
sufficient to yield a fair profit to one or two branches is keenly 
competed for by four or five. Of course in the first instance this 
is a matter which concerns only the shareholders of the insti- 
tutions represented; the general public, looking on at the 
struggle, can say with Iago :— 


‘ Now whether he kill Cassio, 
Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 
Every way makes my game.’ 


But in its later developments it threatens to become, and in 
some cases has actually become, a source of public danger, by the 
pressure brought to bear upon the branches to take doubtful 
business and to make advances upon unsuitable security. A 
customer asks for an advance upon security all very well in its 
way, but of a kind which a banker should not encourage, and 
under ordinary circumstances, would refuse. Knowing, how- 
ever, that if he should refuse, the accommodation will probably 
be obtained elsewhere, he is disposed to recommend the autho- 
rities to grant the loan, and if this one transaction stood by 
itself no great harm would be done. But it is precisely by 
the repetition of this process that a bank finds itself overstocked 
with securities which it cannot realise, and so gets into difficulties. 
Why did the Australian banks during the much-canvassed land 
boom make such heavy advances at top prices on ‘eligible city 
lots’? Certainly not on account of any preference for that 
particular form of security, but because they were bound to find 
some employment for the capital on which they were paying 
interest, and each bank feared that the accommodation which it 
might withhold would be accorded by its rivals. ‘The bank 
failures here,’ says an Australian correspondent, ‘are largely due 
to the ruinous competition which has been maintained by the 
banks to obtain new business. Money has been advanced in 
some cases without adequate security, and customers have been 
able to obtain advances at the top price of their securities. With 
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the fall in prices the banks have had a serious deficit to face, and 
their only hope of continuing has been to suspend payment and 
reconstruct.’ I do not for a moment suggest that banking in 
England has many features in common with banking in Australia 
before the collapse, nor would I of course be understood to object 
to the branch system in itself, but it appears to me that the 
supply of branches in many districts is too great in proportion 
to the demand, that the system is being too rapidly developed, 
and that this undue development must inevitably tend to bring 
about evils of the kind, if not the degree, of those which I 
have pointed out. ; 

A result of excessive competition in banking which is more 
apparent, and therefore more generally acknowledged, is its effect 
upon banking reserves. Whatever functions a bank may under- 
take to perform for its customers, its first duty, both to them and 
to its shareholders, as well as to the public, is the maintenance of 
an adequate reserve. Yet who will venture to say that this duty 
is either fully recognised or satisfactorily performed? Despite 
the improvement which undoubtedly took place after the Baring 
collapse and the consequent warnings of Mr. Lidderdale and Mr. 
Goschen—an improvement, by the way, as much due to want of 
opportunity for profitable lending as to any enthusiasm for the 
canons of sound banking—‘ banking up to the hilt’ is still, with 
a few honourable exceptions, the order of the day. It was 
thought that the more frequent publication of accounts would 
help to remedy this defect, and no doubt it has done so, but 
what a light is thrown upon the value of these monthly state- 
ments when we read regularly in the daily papers on the first of 
»ach month that ‘money was scarce yesterday owing to the 
calling in of loans by the banks in connection with their monthly 
balance sheets’; and for how many of our banks can a claim be 
made and sustained such as that put forward and justified by the 
Chairman of the London and Westminster at the last half 
yearly meeting, that the average daily amount of ‘ cash in hand’ 
at that institution is in excess of the figures given in the monthly 
returns? It would of course be absurd to argue that a certain 
definite proportion of every bank’s deposits should be retained 
in cash as a reserve. Everyone who knows anything about 
banking is well aware that the nature of the accounts of dif- 
ferent concerns varies so much that a proportion sufficient in 
one case would be altogether inadequate in another; but the fact 
remains that in some instances the reserves kept cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination be regarded as satisfactory, and that 
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the constant tendency to over-competition in the race for high 
dividends exerts an influence in direct opposition to the public 
welfare. 

Other instances of scarcely less importance might be easily 
adduced, but the foregoing must suffice. So far from exhausting 
the subject, [have only touched upon the fringe of it, whether in 
regard to the nature of the rivalry between banks, or its limits ; its 
advantages or its defects ; but in dealing briefly with each of these 
divisions of the subject I have endeavoured to give illustrations 
which should be so far as possible typical or explanatory of the 
rest. Sufficient may possibly have been said to bear out the ‘ con- 
clusion of the whole matter’ at which the writer has arrived, 
that the growth of competition in banking will need to be 
closely watched and carefully regulated if it is not to be allowed 
seriously to impair the efficiency of the splendid mechanism, in 
the form of the banking system of this country, which it has 
done so much to develop and perfect. 

Francis E. STEELE 











THE COAL DISPUTE OF 1893: ITS HISTORY, POLICY, 
AND WARNINGS. 


In my industrial experience, extending over more than a 
quarter of a century, I do not remember any dispute so gigantic 
in its operations, or so far reaching in its effects as the coal trade 
crisis which has been so lamentable and prominent a feature 
of 1893. More than 300,000 persons ordinarily engaged in colliery 
operations struck work or were locked out, and, as an effect, 
their stoppage was followed by a further stoppage of double that 
number engaged in associated industries dependent upon coal 
supplies. Nearly 1,000,000 workmen of the United Kingdom 
idle for more than three months, and £250,000,000 of invested 
capital producing no return ! 

The causes leading up to the stoppage were very simple; the 
coal trade of the United Kingdom had passed through a period of 
depression extending over twelve years, namely, from 1876 to 
1888; profits had vanished, wages were very low, prices had 
reached an exceedingly low point. At the end of 1888 came a 
revival in trade, which continued and increased till 1890; prices 
went up, profits reappeared, and wages advanced between 1888 
and 1890, 40 per cent. on the standard of 1888. Then came 
the inevitable turn, and prices receded. The great coal in- 
dustry of South Wales met the difficulty by the fortunate 
possession and wise exercise of a sliding scale ; in Scotland and 
Durham and Northumberland, reductions in wages were effected, 
in some cases without a strike, in other cases after a strike; but 
in every case there was a substantial reduction in wages. 

The great Midland mining counties of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, together with Warwickshire and Nottingham and 
Derbyshire, were untouched in the matter of wages, although they 
felt the full effect of diminished prices, until the summer of 1893 ; 
and in these districts, comprising half the coal producing power 
of the United Kingdom, the coal owners and the colliers each had 
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a powerful Federation. A demand was made for 25 per cent. 
reduction in wages, and it was exceedingly unfortunate that an 
impression, for which the coal owners were entirely responsible, 
went abroad amongst the colliers and the public that this meant 
25 per cent. off the gross wages, instead of what it did really 
amount to, a reduction of the 40 per cent. advance to a 15 per 
cent. advance on the prices of 1888; in other words, 17} per 
cent. off the gross earnings. 

The demand was refused, and after one or two fruitless 
conferences between the coal owners and the colliers, the stoppage 
commenced at the end of July, and the suspension of operations 
at the collieries was immediately followed by the stoppage of 
iron and steel and other works which use coal largely. The 
argument of the coal owners was that the state of trade, and the 
falling of prices, justified the reduction in wages which they asked ; 
and they occupied a very strong position by offering an inspection 
of their books, and to accept a settlement of what the reduction 
in wages should be by arbitration. 

The colliers said ‘ we are not responsible for the low prices of 
coal, the coal owners have brought about these low prices by rash 
competition and underselling each other, and must take the con- 
sequences ; we claim, whatever be the state of trade, a minimum 
‘‘ living wage,” and the rate of wages under which we have latterly 
been working is not more than a fair minimum living wage.’ 

These have been the battle cries of the two contending sections, 
and it will be well, as similar disputes are more than likely to occur 
again, to consider which party, if either, has had right on its side. 
We are all in favour of a living wage for all our citizens, but it is 
very difficult to decide what constitutes a living wage; and most 
unfortunately the colliers would not accept the opportunity, 
repeatedly. offered, of ascertaining what the average earnings had 
been. The coal owners have presented figures which have not 
been refuted, showing that the average earnings of the colliers of 

the United Kingdom previous to the stoppage [after making all 
deductions for sharpening tools and for lamps, but not for 
contributions to sick funds and trade societies}, were not less 
than six shillings a day, and that the average employment at the 
collier’s disposal had not been less than five days per week. Taking 
from this a percentage of 17} as originally suggested, leaves 
about twenty-five shillings a week; and taking a percentage of 
104, as latterly proposed, leaves about 27 shillings a week; and I 
am of opinion, that in this age of cheap food and clothing, even 
the smallest of these amounts may be considered not an unfair. 
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living wage. And the public who are not as well acquainted with 
colliery operations as those of us who live amongst them, must 
bear in mind that the collier is not paid a fixed rate per day, but 
is paid by the ton of coal produced. To his own loss he 
voluntarily lessens his production when the rate per ton is 
increased, and for his own benefit he increases his production, 
when the rate per ton is diminished ; so that his weekly earnings 
neither rise in proportion to advances, nor fall according to 
reductions. 

No one has disputed, certainly not the colliers, that prices 
have fallen; and every individual colliery that resumed work 
during the dispute caused a sufficient depression in prices to prove 
that the high rates prevailing during the dislocation were mere 
temporary inflations. 

The suggestion, that a Committee of coal owners and 
colliers should put up the price of coal, and keep it up, was no 
doubt honestly meant but altogether fallacious. Coal is chiefly 
used as an article by means of which our other manufactures can 
be produced, a fact which a few figures showing the principal 
uses of coal in the United Kingdom will make clear. I have 
taken as a basis the production of coal for the year 1891 
[the year 1892 was somewhat less, and the year 1893 will be 
less again], amounting to 185,000,000 tons, and in round numbers 
which are quite sufficiently accurate, it was disposed ef under 
the following heads :— 


1. fron and Steel: Works «isc é..sscccckecccsnscses 55,500,000 tons. 
FOR OORIIG TOD So cicasaisdinaacusconccrsanvesiwanss 32,500,000 _,, 
3. Stationary Steam Engines .................. 22,500,000 ,, 
A MARDOTES OE ORL... 55 ssccscingscstesckeceas %0%qh 17,000,000 __,, 
5. Consumed in Mining Operations ......... 12,500,000 __,, 
Ss AG NE ows casa casueeeatr eas ecdaneananeyed 11,000,000 __,, 
PP co Co I a a ee 7,700,000 __,, 
S. Olay, Glass, and Tame «......5.i.60656 seises oss 5,700,000 ,, 
9. Sha INGVIBATION. 6 ...50ssscvecesisesen vase cde ge 5,500,000, 
DOF EROAIBBIS gen sieens sore sagen donaienssaSsiiqcnesauesas 3,700,000 __,, 
BA, WOOMORIS wo 5 cs ccoecs cc ies esses ode saandencdeaweee 3,500,000 __,, 
12. Breweries and Distilleries ...... ........... 3,000,000 __,, 
BD A WN EU WR Scns sce cou ce envi dcuwebwbieeevaee 2,400,000 __,, 
14. Copper, Tin, Lead, and Zinc ............... 1,500,000 ,, 
BD PAP OU MAING 5 oicsscccdernesvescutne sawcesesenses 1,000,000 __,, 
PMRUBEN crv. ey ane Seto daa Soa wasn eae 185,000,000 tons. 





If all these industries were a monopoly of the United Kingdom 
we might regulate our own prices ; and the prices of coal, and the 
wages of colliers, would give no trouble. But other Nations can 
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produce, and do produce, all these manufactures as well as we can ; 
they have more abundance of the raw material, and not less than 
half of all the coal consumed in the United Kingdom in each year 
is consumed in that part dependent on foreign trade. Much has 
been said as to the possibility of railway companies paying a higher 
price for the coal they use than they are doing at present. Why 
should they? And even if they did, what an insignificant position 
the consumption of all our railways occupy—two per cent. of the 
yearly production. Even domestic consumption accounts only 
for a comparatively small proportion. 

Half a century ago the United States of America made no iron, 
and produced scarcely any coal; now they make more iron than 
the United Kingdom, and they raised in 1891, 141,229,513 tons 
of coal; while Canada raised 3,400,479 tons, and is rapidly 
increasing her production. In the United Kingdom our coal 
seams are deep, we have to sink colliery shafts nearly half a mile, 
and raise the coal from that depth. As years goon that depth 
and the attendant cost will increase. We also import iron ore 
very largely. America has boundless resources of iron ore, rich 
in quality and easily worked ; that favoured continent is so over- 
flowing with wealth of coal near the surface that colliery shafts 
will not be needed for a century. They compete with us in the 
markets of the world, and unless we can manufacture as well, 
and as cheaply, we shall lose our trade. 

What are the special burdens of expenditure which bear so 
heavily upon the collieries of the United Kingdom? First, the 
cost of sinking and opening out is very great, exceeding in many 
instances a quarter of a million sterling for a single colliery. All 
that outlay is absolutely sunk and irremovable, therefore valueless 
at the end of the term ; and as the life of a colliery will not average 
more than twenty-five years (we can only work and draw coals 
underground a certain distance), all that outlay must be recouped 
within that period. Second, the consumption of coal at the 
collieries averages one ton in fourteen of the total production. 
Third, the royalties upon the coal average not less than 6d. 
per ton, and wayleave charges for passing from one estate to 
another below ground and above ground add substantially to this 
amount. 

The collieries of Lancashire are neither the best nor the worst 
in the United Kingdom, but may be taken asa fairaverage. The 
cost of producing a ton of coal under the old rate of wages would 
comprise, for wages to workmen underground and on the surface 
4s., for materials 6d., for royalty and wayleaves 8d., for recoup- 
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ment of capital and local rates, 4d., representing 5s. 6d. per ton 
before profit begins. And every ton of round coal produced, 
is accompanied by a ton of small which costs as much to pro- 
duce and sells at considerably less than the cost of production. 
In America the absence of the need of large capital expenditure 
for sinking and opening out, the small amount of royalty paid, the 
practical absence of powerful mechanical appliances, the coal not 
needing to be raised, the very small expenditure for materials, 
enables coal of quality equal to our own to be placed in railway 
waggons and river barges at a profit, and to be sold at a price 
of not more than seventy-five cents a ton. 

And still we have to compete with such:countries, which are as 
largely engaged in the various manufactures as ourselves. If we 
bolster up prices there is no sympathy in trade, and business men 
will use foreign goods in preference to English goods, if they can 
get them cheaper and of equal quality, with the result that our 
foreign trade would pass away. And even in home trade we use 
foreign-made steel billets in our steel works, and foreign 
iron in our buildings. I have no faith in the proposals to reg- 
ulate prices by wages ; they are, as I have endeavoured to show, 
attempts at the impossible, in the coal trade at any rate. The 
enforcement of a living wage will bring about a ‘dying’ 
industry. 

Some improvements might be made, and some relief might 
come in other directions. Coal royalties cannot (I hope) be 
confiscated ; but they might be made to rise and fall with the 
price of coal. I advocated such an arrangement before the Royal 
Commission in 1891, and the proposal was approved. The coal 
owner might, by providing facilities for conveying the collier to 
and from his working place, enable him to do more productive 
work in a day. I know collieries, in which the collier walks 
underground three miles from the pit shaft to his place of work 
and three miles back again. Improvements in machinery might 
economise the enormous consumption of coal at collieries ; colliery 
machinery is notoriously extravagant, and provision for sizing and 
for cleaning at the surface might enhance the value of the coal 
sent into the market. The collier might, by doing more work in 
each working day, and working with less irregularity, earn more 
wages for himself, and, by increasing the production, lower the 
total cost per ton. Boards of conciliation, such as agreed 
upon at the Foreign Office Conference, comprising coal owners 
and colliers and an eminent outside President, might regulate 
wages according to selling prices, and do much to prevent these 
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terrible national calamities. These are directions in which legiti- 
mate remedies could be effected, and ought to be effected. But 
no combination of coal owners, however powerful, can keep coal 
above its market value; no federation of colliers can maintain 
wages at a higher level than trade will legitimately afford. There 
will be more than enough of industrial difficulty for the United 
Kingdom in the future, without recklessly making difficulties 
for ourselves. Our kinsmen of the West, gifted with as much 
ability and determination as the citizens of the old country, 
are rapidly overtaking us. Our salvation depends on steady 
and persistent and mutual action of our coal owners and 
colliers to increase efficiency and lessen the cost of production. 
The Coal Dispute of 1893 has caused a direct loss of not less 
than £30,000,000 ; what the cost of trade that has passed from us, 
may be, cannot be stated. The repetition of such a dispute 
will mean industrial ruin. Economic laws cannot be over-ridden 
with impunity ; a day of national retribution inevitably arrives. 
C. M. Percy 


No. 12.—VvoL. M1 


THE LOCK-OUT IN THE COAL TRADE. 


FRom the end of July to the middle of November the whole 
of the Midland coalfield has been laid idle by a vast lock-out of 
miners. The number of men immediately thrown out of employ- 
ment could not at one time have been far short of 320,000. This 
is without taking into account either the enormous number 
thrown idle in other industries through lack of fuel, or of 60,000 
miners who came out on strike in South Wales for a period of 
several weeks. The annual output of coal from the districts in- 
volved is in round figures 90,000,000 tons. The immediate cause 
of the trouble was a request of the coalowners that their men 
should accept a reduction of 25 per cent. in wages. But to 
properly appreciate the situation it is necessary to go further 
back. Prior to 1888 the miners had been but indifferently 
organised in separate county associations in the Midlands. In 
that year the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain was formed. 
This welded the county associations together under a national 
federal executive,! and at once initiated an active propaganda 
based on a forward policy. Within a few months a very high 
percentage of all the Midland miners had joined its ranks. Claims 
were thereupon made for increases in wages. By means of 
negotiations and a few strikes the following advances were 


secured :— 


October, 1888. ; . 10 per cent. 
July, 1889 . , ; . 
October, 1889. . . 
January, 1890. ; . 10 

5 


March, 1890 


These percentages were in each case based upon the original 
wages of 1888, so that the total increase represented 40 per cent. 


' For a fuller account of the Miners’ Federation see Economic Journal, September. 


1893, p. 415. 
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above 1888 standard. During the same period miners’ wages 
went up in South Wales, Northumberland, and Durham, where 
they were in organisations unconnected with the Miners’ Federa- 
tion. In 1891, however, a reaction set in. Prices began to 
descend. South Wales and Northumberland, automatically 
regulated by sliding scales, unresistingly accepted the reductions. 
Durham also, after a long and bitter struggle, yielded to the pres- 
sure of a 10 per cent. reduction. The Midland miners were 
threatened, but ‘played a week’ throughout the Federation area 
and the storm passed by. The downward tendency still con- 
tinued, and wages in districts outside the Federation were re- 
peatedly reduced. The following figures will be interesting as 
showing the amounts of these reductions :— 


Northumberland, February, 1891, 1} per cent. 
January, 1892, 5 AA 
November, 1892, 5 
es March, 1893, 5 
Durham,............June, 1892, 10 
% May, 1893, 5 
South Wales, ......November, 1891, 3} 
January, 1892, 74 
February, 1892, 25 
April, 1892, 33 
June, 1892, 33 
August, 1892, 24 
October, 1892, 5 
December, 1892, 6} 
March, 1893, 24 
April, 1893, 6} 
June, 1893, 33 


The Scotch miners were also subjected to reductions varying 
according to districts from 15 per cent. to 40 per cent. 

Up to March of the present year no formal threat had been 
made by owners to reduce the wages in the Federation districts. 
In that month the owners in the Forest of Dean asked for a 
reduction. This was refused, and matters proceeded uneventfully 
until the first week of July, when at the request of the executive 
of the Associated Coalowners, a conference took place in London 
between them and the executive of the Miners’ Federation. At 
this conference the owners demanded an immediate reduction in 
wages throughout the Midlands of 25 per cent. They based their 
demand on a comparison of the then ruling prices with those 
existing when the advances were made, and on the fact that 
wages had been reduced outside the Federation sphere of 
influence. The owners stated that they were prepared to submit 
uv 2 
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the whole question to open arbitration. They further intimated 
that notices would at once be given to terminate contracts with 
the men by July 28th. The men replied that the demand had 
been suddenly made, that they had no power to act without a 
ballot of their members, that this would take a month, and they 
asked for an adjournment of the question for that period. If the 
notices were given it would be a departure, they said, from a 
previous arrangement under which it had been agreed that both 
sides should have ample notice of any change, and would unfairly 
tie their hands as delegates in going to their constituents. The 
owners declined to postpone the notice, and at a general meeting 
the same afternoon passed a resolution stating ‘ that the condi- 
tion of the coal trade demanded a reduction of 25 per cent. in 
wages, and that notice terminating contracts be given with the 
view to obtaining such reduction.’ They also elected a committee 
with plenary powers to act in the event of a dispute. The Federa- 
tion at once proceeded to take a ballot of their members on the 
owners’ proposals, and called a delegate meeting at Birmingham 
for July 19th to report and consider the result. This showed the 
men to be overwhelmingly opposed to accepting any reduction, on 
the ground that they were merely getting a bare living wage. 
This they urged was a minimum below which they could not go, 
and they therefore further declined to accept arbitration based on 
prices. The delegates reported that some 218,000 members had 
received notice of reduction and about 40,000 had not. This 
raised a great question of policy. Were those men who had not 
received notice to be ‘ struck,’ or were they to remain at work and 
be levied in support of the others? On this question the greatest 
differences of opinion prevailed. Ultimately it was decided that 
all should withdraw their labour, except the pony tenders and 
water winders. 

The Durham delegates! reported that their members had not 
been balloted, but that their lodges had declared in favour of the 
dispute being settled by arbitration. Thereupon the Conference 
resolved that those districts which had suffered reductions in 
wages and joined the Federation should claim for advances equal 
to the reduction, and that failure to comply with this should be 
visited by expulsion from the Federation. On July 21st a further 
conference with the owners took place in London. This was of 
a purely formal character. The miners reported the result of the 
ballot. The owners maintained their demand for a reduction. 


1 The Durham men had joined the Federation a few months after their own 
serious trouble of last year. 
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One thing only wasdone. It had been understood that the owners 
claimed 25 per cent. reduction off actual wages. This they 
corrected, and explained that what they desired was 25 out of 
the 40 per cent. increase above the 1888 standard, involving an 
actual reduction of about 18 per cent. The Conference thereupon 
terminated, and the disputants had a week in which to prepare 
for the greatest industrial struggle of the century. Hostilities had 
already begun in the Forest of Dean, and on July 28th the conflict 
became general throughout the whole Federation sphere of in- 
fluence other than Durham. It was early determined, if possible, 
to deprive the owners of their argument that miners in other 
districts were being paid lower rates of wages. They were there- 
fore urged, on the strength of the Midland stoppage and the 
prospective increase in prices, to at once seek a general increase in 
wages. Many of the Scotch miners were immediately successful, 
and during the dispute have received various substantial ad- 
vances. Durham also gave notice for an increase, but were 
content to secure, after many weeks’ negotiations, a 5 per cent. 
advance. They declined to carry out the instructions of the 
Federation to come out on strike because their request of an 
increase equal to reduction had been refused. Northumberland 
also secured a small advance. The South Wales men were only 
in a position to await the result of the quarterly audit of their 
sliding scale. For some reason or other this was not made known 
at the usual time to the carters. Exasperated at a continuous 
series of reductions, a number of these men suddenly stopped 
work, and refused to resume until the audit had been made known. 
Their action caused the coal ways to become glutted, and within a 
few days a large body of miners were thrown idle. Others 
followed in sympathy, until nearly 60,000 men were out in South 
Wales through this accidental occurrence. Devoid of organisation, 
without funds, and faced with a strong adverse public opinion, 
they only remained out for a fortnight, and then returned to 
work, without securing any concessions. 

In the meantime the general struggle had been dragging its 
way along almost without incident. Anticipating a long fight 
the men resolved not to accept dispute pay for the first two or 
three weeks. From the first the fight became a trial of endurance, 
There were no ‘ blackleg’ complications, so that there were few 
of the excitements of an ordinary dispute. Supported by a 
warm, dry summer, consumers, remembering how they had had 
to pay the penalty of panic during the play-week of last year, 
carefully refrained from making a rush for coal, and for many, 
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weeks prices moved but slightly upwards. No negotiations took 
place, both sides holding aloof, doggedly fighting. The first 
change in the position did not take place until the struggle had 
been going on for about nine weeks. Then dispute pay giving 
out, and the sufferings of the miners’ families becoming 
considerably intensified thereby, the Forest of Dean miners 
negotiated settlement involving a reduction on their own 
account. This, following upon the refusal of the outside districts 
to strike for the recovery of their reduced wages, caused the 
Federation to reconsider the policy of keeping on strike those 
men whose employers were prepared to continue the old rates of 
wages. The result was a decision that these men should at 
once return. By this time stocks had been sufficiently exhausted 
as to greatly enhance prices, a fact which formed a considerable 
inducement for many owners to reap a harvest by re-starting 
their pits. The immediate effect was the resumption of over 
60,000 men at the old rates, followed soon after by an additional 
30,000. On October 10th, the Associated Owners called a meeting 
of their members at Derby, where it was decided, in view of the 
increase in prices, to modify the demand for a reduction from 
25 per cent. to 15 per cent. Notices were posted on all the 
locked-out collieries, but without effect. The struggle still 
continued in the same dogged fashion until November 3rd. On 
that day after a lapse of more than three months owners and 
men met again in London. Expectations of a settlement were 
general, but they were doomed to disappointment. After a 
conference lasting two days, the disputants left, without any 
decision being arrived at. The proceedings were conducted in 
private, but from an official report furnished it appeared that the 
owners again submitted their previous proposals, with a slight 
modification. They proposed that the suggested 15 per cent. 
should be banked by neutral trustees pending the decision of an 
arbitration board. This the miners’ representatives declined, 
and by way of a counter-proposal suggested that the men should 
resume at the old rate of wages until April Ist next, and that an 
arbitration board should be elected, to arrange rates of wages, 
after that date, subject to the maintenance of a minimum of 30 per 
cent. above 1888 standard. This suggestion was tantamount to 
agreeing to accept 10 per cent. reduction after April next. 
Neither side being prepared to budge from their respective 
position, a deadlock was reached. 

After the dispute had dragged its weary way along for another 
fortnight, the disputants were brought together at the Foreign 
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Office, on November 17th, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Rosebery, in response to a letter from Mr. Gladstone. The 
result was a temporary settlement on the basis of the men im- 
mediately resuming work without a reduction, and agreeing to 
the formation of a conciliation Board, with an independent 
Chairman, to settle wages after February 1st next. <A_ brief 
examination of the relative positions of the two parties is now, in 
conclusion, to be made. It is quite obvious that behind the concrete 
proposals of both owners and men lies a great question of principle. 
The employers say that the prices at which they have accepted 
contracts will not allow them to make a profit unless wages 
are reduced. That their statement as to prices is correct may be 
gathered from their readiness to submit their case to open arbitra- 
tion, and to produce their books. Besides, they add, wages were 
raised when prices were high, and should be reduced now prices 
are low. Thus say the owners. The men do not deny the 
statements of the owners as to prices. Their ground of refusal is 
quite other. They say when they were unorganised they accepted 
reduced wages on a decline in prices because they could not help 
themselves. The object of their Union is to prevent this in 
future. They therefore now decline to let wages be regulated 
by prices. If the employers like to accept contracts at ridicul- 
ously low prices that is their look out. They must not expect 
the miners to bear the burden of their follies. They did not con- 
sult them before they committed themselves. The miners are 
not going to work for less than a living wage, and owners should 
recognise that before recklessly reducing prices. Open arbitration 
could only be based on these prices, to which they already object, 
and therefore they are compelled to object to arbitration. They 
do not object however to having their wages regulated by arbitra- 
tion based on prices, providing a living wage minimum is first 
secured. 

Thus the real question at issue is whether labour is or is not 
to have the right of exercising a voice in fixing prices. The 
owners say no, the miners say yes to the extent of securing a 
minimum living wage. In saying yes the miners have only 
given form to a fundamental principle of Trades Unionism, 
the earlier assertion of which has only been prevented by 
weakness. Unless Trades Unionism can secure unto labour 
a living minimum wage, it is almost meaningless as an economic 
factor. Whether the 30 per cent. above the 1888 standard 
does constitute a living wage or not, I am not now prepared 
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to discuss in the absence of most comprehensive figures as to 
actual wages earned in the different districts. I would observe 
however that the miners are themselves the best arbiters 
as to what constitutes a living wage, and if they are right in 
asserting the principle I am quite prepared to let them, through 
their organisation, define the minimum. 

All are tired of these ever-recurring struggles. They inflict 
untold loss and misery without securing a sufficiently compensa- 
ting good. They are at best but a barbarous method of tem- 
porarily settling vast questions which are now inevitable—for it is 
as certain as the noonday sun that labour, pulsating with its new 
sense of power, will no longer docilely accept the theory that it 
is merely a commodity to be subjected to all the vicissitudes of 
unchecked competition and market rigging. Everybody professes 
a belief in conciliation. Some do so merely because they would 
have a surface calmness at any price. Others because they have 
a genuine desire for real harmony. Both employers and em- 
ployed attest their readiness to adopt the principle of conciliation 
or arbitration. The real difficulty comes when the employers 
insist upon arbitration based on the principle of wages being 
absolutely regulated by prices. The workers of course object to 
this. The existence of their Trades Union necessitates that they 
should. A Trades Union is in itself a living denial of the right of 
employers to fix wages absolutely by prices. Either, therefore, 
the old cast-iron theory that prices must absolutely regulate 
wages must go, or Trades Unions must go, or a line of compromise 
must be found. I think this third course is possible. Herein I 
believe the solution to the present, as to many future disputes 
will be found. I think it is possible, even with the present state 
of opinion on the subject, to form Conciliation or Arbitration 
Boards on the lines of such a compromise. I believe that a 
Board may be formed in which a living wage minimum may be 
fixed, and above this give free play to the theory of prices regulat- 
ing wages. If a minimum was jized which secured the ordinary 
decencies of life, the workers would not object to have their wages 
above this raised or lowered according to the fluctuations in 
prices. Such an arrangement would be equitable, and would 
I believe be perfectly workable, securing to both employer 
and employed as great financial advantages by preventing the loss 
by strife, as might accrue to either by any immediate gain in such 
contingency. Conciliation Boards based on such a principle have 
before them a great future, in which they will do much to miti- 
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gate the keen edge of industrial differences, and introduce 
kindher spirit in the handling of knotty questions. 
CLEM EDWARDS 


ro) 


Since the foregoing was written several interesting developments 
have taken place. The South Wales miners, in an attempt to crystallize 
their revolt against the sliding scale, have formulated a scheme of local 
organisation on Trades Union lines. The scheme is being energetically 
taken up, and seems likely to attain to considerable strength. 

In consequence of the sustained increase in the selling price of coal 
the Scotch miners sought a further rise in wages of ‘Is. per day. Im- 
inediately after the Foreign Office Conference coalowners employing 
17,000 men conceded the increase, but others employing 33,000 men 
refused. Thereupon the latter came out on strike. The effect is an 
almost complete paralysis of the iron, shipbuilding, and other Scotch 
industries through the lack of fuel. 

It has now (December 5th) been decided, with a view to bringing 
pressure to bear upon the owners, to withdraw those men who have 
secured the increase. Neither side shows as yet any real sign of con- 
ceding, and Scotland seems in danger of an extended conflict. The 
only rift in the clouds is a decision of miners’ delegates meeting in 
Glasgow to request Mr. Gladstone to interfere as he did in the English 
(lispute. 


C. E. 











REVIEWS 


Principles of Political Economy. By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON. 
Vol. I. (London: Adam and Charles Black, 1893.) 


In the preface to his book Professor Nicholson explains briefly its 
aim and origin. ‘The present work,’ he states, ‘is intended to cover 
the same ground as that of Mill. It has grown up out of my notes’ for 
lectures, ‘and whilst presenting the older doctrines takes account also of 
subsequent modifications. It must be regarded, however, not so much 
as an abstract of the opinions of others as an independent attempt to 
recast the subject in the light of these opinions.’ 

Of the importance and difficulty of the task here described, and of 
the admirable nature of the equipment with which Professor Nicholson 
has furnished himself for its successful accomplishment, no one, who 
has read with care the instalment of the work contained in the volume 
now before us, can entertain any doubt. Professor Nicholson is 
thoroughly acquainted with the most recent additions to economic 
knowledge. He is the fortunate possessor of a style so lucid that, 
with the rarest exceptions, such as must befall any writer, it is 
impossible to misapprehend his meaning, and so attractive as to secure, 
and retain unabated, the interest of his readers. He is emphatic in 
his opinions and independent in his judgment, and he is as candid as 
he is vigorous in the expression of those opinions and the deliverance 
of that judgment. And, in consequence, he stimulates as well as inter- 
ests his readers. They may not end by agreeing with all his opinions 
or approving of all his judgments, but they must feel that any dissent 
or opposition, if it is to be valid, must be based on the most careful 
inquiry. We have no hesitation in affirming our belief that his treatise 
is destined to attain a wide circulation, and to exercise considerable 
influence, and that it will occupy a place in contemporary economic 
literature as deservedly high as it promises to be eminently useful. 
And it is surely a cause for congratulation that we should be able to 
add to the treatises of Professors Sidgwick and Marshall within so short 
an interval a volume of the calibre of that before us. For, if we may 
be permitted to say so, we believe that there is a place for each of the 
three treatises and that the student, who has already read one, will find 
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no little material of interest and instruction in either of the other two. 


Professor Nicholson expresses his own acknowledgments to his im- 
mediate predecessors, but, as he also states, he differs ‘from both in at 
least one favourite doctrine.’ 

He proceeds on the lines of Mill’s great treatise, and adheres to the 
traditional division of the subject observed in that book. Accordingly 
a brief Introduction is followed by a first book on Production and a 
second book on Distribution. Even the headings of the separate chapters 
are, with few exceptions, similar to those given by Mill, although Pro- 
fessor Nicholson by no means adopts all Mill’s opinions, and incorporates 
afar larger amount of economic history in hisown work. He shows, for 
example, how Mill was betrayed into exaggeration, and sometimes into 
error and inconsistency, by an excessive emphasis laid upon the 
population question ; and he criticises with incisive discrimination the 
well-known distinction between the necessary character of the laws of 
production and the optional nature of those of distribution. No doubt, 
as he indicates, the emphasis laid by Mill on this distinction has been 
the parent of many crude ideas on the possibility of reconstituting the 
arrangements of society, and he himself has little sympathy with any 
such ideas. As regards the larger incorporation of economic history 
he considers the ‘ want of historical knowledge’ to be ‘ the great defect 
of Mill’s work,’ and believes that he himself owes ‘ far more’ in reality 
to Adam Smith, a ‘large part’ of whose Wealth of Nations he describes 
as ‘history of the highest order.’ This feature of the book will, we 
think, be widely and gratefully appreciated, and, as Professor Nicholson 
says, the ‘recent attention devoted to economic history seems to make 
this procedure desirable.’ The chapters on Custom and Village Com- 
munities and on Feudalisin afford perhaps especially characteristic 
illustrations of the advantage of the method, and of the fresh light 
thrown on old problems by recent historical investigation. 

The close adherence to Mill's arrangement is, however, open to 
criticism. On the one hand undoubted advantage results from 
following traditional lines where there are not powerful reasons for 
making a change, and the adequacy or insufficiency of those reasons 
must always be largely a matter of individual judgment, although a 
difference of opinion may be one of those differences which are funda- 
mental and scarcely permit of reconciliation. We should be the last 
to deny the high place which Mill’s treatise has taken or to narrow 
the extent of the area over which its influence has spread. Nor should 
we be inclined to dispute the contention that, important as subsequent 
criticism and speculation has been, it has not so much superseded 
and contradicted as developed and supplemented Mill. We can 
appreciate, therefore, to the utmost the advantage of introducing a 
student to the subject, and to its recent developments and extensions, 
by the medium of a treatise arranged on the familiar traditional lines 
of Mill’s division into departments, first of production, then of 
distribution, and then of exchange, and so on. Nor are Professor 
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Nicholson’s arguments in favour of this course, which are to be .found 
in the first chapter of his book on Distribution, without considerable 
force, and they are certainly presented with persuasive ability. But 
for ourselves we must confess that we have not been convinced by those 
arguments of the advantage of the method he has pursued, and we 
still hold that there are sufficient reasons for incurring the risks and 
responsibilities of change, while in our opinion the disadvantages of 
the course he has followed do not fail to make themselves evident. 
We cannot help feeling that in this respect his treatise appears to be 
retrograde, and that he has gone backwards rather than advanced 
forwards. 

We admit that there is room for difference of opinion; and we 
appreciate the reverent treatment which here, as elsewhere, he accords 
to those sorely abused and misrepresented older economists. But 
nevertheless we believe him to be wrong, and we consider the point so 
important that at the risk of wearying our readers we cannot dismiss 
it with brevity. The division into departments made in economic 
treatises is, no doubt, necessary, and is logically justifiable. But it is 
apt to beget and encourage illusions, if not positive errors, and, as it 
seems to us, it requires to be constantly corrected by the emphatic 
assertion and obvious presence of a pervading unity. This is secured 
by the central prominence given to the theory of value in some 
recent works, while the method pursued by Professor Nicholson 
fails in our opinion to attain this desirable end. From the time 
of Mill onwards a growing tendency may be detected in such a 
direction. It can be traced in Jevons, it can also be discovered in 
Cairnes, and it is perhaps the most prominent feature of Professor 
Marshall’s treatise. Nor is it absent from Ricardo. Professor 
Nicholson, it is true, pleads for a separate treatment of distribution 
antecedent to exchange on the ground that production is admittedly 
so treated, although it is ‘equally true’ he argues, ‘to say that in 
modern industry exchange is absolutely essential to production’ as it 
is to hold that ‘in modern industrial societies the distribution of 
wealth—and especially of its annual produce—depends largely upon 
the reciprocal exchange of the services of the three great productive 
agents.’ But in this argument he does not seem to us, if we may be 
allowed to say so, to have fully apprehended the position. As we 
conceive it, the theory of value is central both as respects production 
and distribution. And this is shown, as it seems to us, by the 
circumstance that in the present treatise Professor Nicholson is 
compelled to introduce into the earlier chapters of his book a discussion 
on utility. If the theory of value be given a central position these 
chapters are in place, but, on the lines pursued by Professor Nicholson, 
they appear to come in awkwardly and without any obvious propriety or 
connection with their surroundings. Nor again, as it seems to us, can 
it be reasonably doubted that Mill’s errors on distribution, as 
Professor Nicholson would join with others in pronouncing them to be, 
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may be largely ascribed to his failure to test them by bringing them into 
close connection with his theory of value, and we believe that much 
the same might be said about parts of his theory of production. 
No doubt errors of a serious nature may arise, and have arisen, from 
treating labour as a commodity destitute of feelings; but those are 
not the errors on which Professor Nicholson insists, nor are they to be 
found in the writings of the authors of whose treatment of distribution 
as a branch of exchange he here complains, while in the latter chapters 
of his own book he appears to be in virtual agreement with those 
authors on the main principles governing the distribution of wealth in 
modern societies. 

The other argument, on which he relies for his separate antecedent 
treatment of distribution, appears to us forcible but not conclusive. He 
contends that, historically considered, ‘exchange can only be ranked 
as the principal factor in distribution in modern times and in the most 
advanced nations.’ It is not easy, and perhaps it is not possible, to 
bring all the details of economic history within the comprehensive range 
of the unifying influence of economic thecry. For history is varied and 
particular, and, from the limitations of tne human intellect, theory must 
seize upon and emphasise some single general idea. It is then a 
debatable question whether you should, like Professor Nicholson, work 
forwards by an examination of historical facts until you reach the as- 
sumptions on which the theory of value is founded, or, with this as a 
thread to enable you to penetrate the maze, work backwards, and note 
the obstacles encountered in the past and the present. The former is 
perhaps the proper method for the economic historian, but we believe 
the latter to be the only appropriate method for a treatise on economic 
theory incorporating economic history. Asa matter of fact, indeed, we 
ourselves consider that every economic historian, however stubborn 
be his convictions, and genuine his intentions, does actually, though 
perhaps unconsciously, bring some guiding theory to the study and in- 
terpretation of facts, and that a careful inspection of works on economic 
history results generally, if not uniformly, in the discovery of the familiar 
outlines of the conceptions of traditional economic theory; and we 
think that the same limitations of the human intellect, which prevent 
the possibility of economic theory being adequate to cover every fact, 
render it also impossible to dispense with its assistance. So far as we 
have been able to read between the lines of the historical portions of 
Professor Nicholson’s own treatise, we have carried away an impression 
of this character ; and we have no doubt in our own minds, whatever be 
the final judgment upon this question, that the educating influence of 
a central theory, recognised as such, and imparting unity to the various 
divisions of economic study considered in a treatise on principles, is 
sufficien to outweigh any objections which Professor Nicholson has here 
advanced. We cannot but conclude that in this respect he has darkened 
rather than lightened counsel. 

We have dwelt upon the point at some length because, rightly or 
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wrongly, it appears to us to be fundamental ; and we think that the 
attitude, which Professor Nicholson has here adopted, has, consciously 
or unconsciously, affected his judgment on other points. We believe 
that we should be doing him no injustice if we said that he does not 
entertain any high opinion of the importance of the contributions of 
mathematical method to economic theory. Such is the onclusion we 
draw from his treatment of some topics in the volume before us, as well 
as from his recent address as President of the Economic Section of the 
British Association. It is a natural inference to make from his obser- 
vations in the present book on final utility, on consumers’ rent, and on 
quasi-rent. Here, as throughout the volume, his remarks are acute, 
are lucid and are independent, and to some extent we concur with them. 
In all three cases his contention seems to turn on the desirability or 
not of attempting to give practical quantitative expression to certain 
theoretic conceptions. This conclusion is, no doubt, reached after 
reasoning of some length and difficulty, and perhaps we may say with- 
out injustice that the conclusion does not always seem of quite such 
importance as the preliminary reasoning might lead us to expect. But 
we do not imagine that we are seriously wrong in holding this to be 
the main point at issue. We do not propose to enter upon the discus- 
sion of the question in this review. We cannot pretend to possess the 
requisite mathematical knowledge to deal with some of the subtle points 
raised or implied, and we had hoped that the present notice might have 
been written by the Editor of the Journal, who is as qualified 
as any one to handle them, while Professor Marshall may safely 
be left to defend himself from attack on a mathematical or semi- 
mathematical question. But the whole discussion leaves upon our mind 
the impression that Professor Nicholson feels little, if any, sympathy 
with the mathematical treatment of economics, and that he is inclined 
by disposition to depreciate rather than overrate the value of its con- 
tributions to the development of theory. And this seems to us in keep- 
ing with his attitude on distribution and exchange. For in few respects 
has the mathematical method been more influential than in showing 
the mutual dependence of supply and demand, and ‘this appears to us 
to imply the mutual dependence of production and distribution as well 
as of producton and consumption, and to tend to emphasise the central 
position of the theory of value. 

There is one other point of some importance on which Professor 
Nicholson seems, rightly or wrongly, to be open, to criticism. We do 
not ourselves profess to have any great belief in the adequacy or 
definiteness of modern socialistic speculation ; but we doubt whether it 
can be dismissed with such assurance as Professor Nicholson some- 
times seems to exhibit. His reverence for the older economists, and the 
piety of his regard for the memory of Adam Smith, and his just admir- 
ation of the vigour and sanity of the intellect of that powerful preacher 
of liberty, have, as it appears to us, led him into something approaching 
extravagance in his insistence on the virtues and necessity of freedom. 
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No doubt this represents a wholesome reaction from the vague senti- 
mentalism, or the easy generalisation, which renders such a phrase as 
that ‘ we are all socialists now’ so generally current. But we are not 
sure that the reaction is not too pronounced or at least premature ; and, 
while it imparts to Professor Nicholson’s treatise the interest which 
naturally attaches to the vigorous advocacy of a congenial and genuine 
creed, we are not certain that the partisan does not sometimes throw 
the judicial critic unduly into the background. Which is the proper ré/e 
for the expounder of principles to play may be left to Professor Nichol- 
son’s readers to determine, though they perhaps may prefer the former 
character to the latter. 

About the great merits of the treatise, as they appear to us, we 
have already spoken in general terms ; and it would be as impossible 
as it would be superfluous to attempt detailed illustration. Sometimes, 
it may be, the growth of the book out of lecture-notes may be evident in 
an abruptness of treatment, and, partly perhaps for this reason, and partly 
perhaps owing to the absence of a pervading sense of unity, it does not 
always produce the impression of a closely connected whole. But it is 
uniformly fresh and suggestive. The summary way, in which well-worn 
controversies on obsolete points are dismissed, is as refreshing as it is 
wholesome and, we believe, justifiable. By this means Professor Nichol- 
son is able to lighten his book of matter which has filled a considerable 
space in previous treatises. The vexatious questions, for example, of 
the definitions of wealth and of capital, and of the application of the 
term productive, are, in our opinion, admirably handled in a commend- 
ably limited space. The treatment of the law of diminishing returns, 
again, is as luminous as it is suggestive, and the account of Malthus 
is both sympathetic and discriminating. The insistence, once more, on 
the importance of immaterial wealth is very opportune, and will be 
familiar to the readers of previous pages of this Journal. 

But we might run over in this way the successive chapters of the 
book; and, while we should scarcely find one in which Professor 
Nicholson had not contributed to the elucidation of economic study by 
some happy suggestion or independent reflection, we should be merely 
offering to the student a foretaste of what he would discover for him- 
self. For it is a book which no advanced student can afford to neglect. 
In some places indeed, like other economic treatises of recent date, it 
appears to presuppose a knowledge of the subject which only an 
advanced student might possess, and from this point of view 
to present the appearance of an independent survey of the field of 
economics made by a well-informed writer for the benefit of his fellow 
workers. This is a natural consequence of the incorporation of lecture- 
notes in a formal treatise. But on the other hand it is so lucid and so 
interesting that we envy the experience of the students, and they, no 
doubt, will be many, who will make their first acquaintance with 
economics through the medium of this book. It will stimulate them 
to go on further, and for their sake as well as for our own we hope 
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that it may not be long before the work is completed in a second 
volume, and an abridgment produced for the use of the elementary 
student. 

L. L. Price 


Les Bourses du Travail. Par G. DE Montnari. (Paris: Guillau- 
min et Cie. 1893.) 


M. pr Morrnanrti attempts in this book to propound a remedy for what 
he considers to be one of the most prominent evils of the times. He 
starts from the position that the upper and middle classes, deriving their 
income from zapital—real or personal, fixed or floating—have been grow- 
ing rich ata faster rate than the class which lives almost wholly by the 
product of labour. There are three possible causes to which this pheno- 
menon may beascribed. The first supposes that the working class has 
not received its just share of the results of production ; the second that it 
has employed its income less wisely ; and the third that public burdens 
have pressed with unequal weight upon its shoulders. The second of 
these causes has, M. de Molinari urges, been comparatively unnoticed, 
but the other two—and especially the first—have attracted no little 
attention. The abolition of.the wages-system has in consequence been 
given a foremost place in the programme of Socialists of every school— 
whether their socialism be of a revolutionary type, or of that which looks 
to the interference of existing States as a remedial agency for economic 
ills. M. de Molinari himself, as readers of his previous writings will 
be wellaware, has no love fora socialistic remedy of either description, 
although he frankly acknowledges the existence of the malady which 
has prompted its application. He is thoroughly convinced of the 
necessity and advantage of the wages-system. He holds, however, 
that the two parties to the wages bargain are not equally situated as 
regards their disposal of time and space; that the employer enjoys an 
advantage in these respects ; that the ancient systems of slavery and of 
serfdom and the regulations—now obsolete—of the medieval corpora- 
tions acted in a sense as a counteracting balance; that, with the dis- 
appearance of the old order, new forms of counteraction have been 
discovered in trades unions and their characteristic weapon of attack 
and defence —the strike—but that this has meant the introduction and 
continuance of war, and that the crying need of the day is to substitute 
some organised means of preserving peace. He then proceeds to 
urge that the enlargement of markets has been attended by bene- 
ficial consequences in the case of commodities, and that similarly 
advantageous results will follow from the enlargement of the market 
for labour. This is no new idea with M. de Molinari, and he develops 
it with enthusiasm in the volume before us. He traces the history of 
the experience already acquired of Bourses du Travail. He indicates 
their present defects and their future possibilities. He points out the 
difficulties which have to be encountered and the manner in which they 
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may be successfully met. Those who are interested—and they are 
now no inconsiderable portion of the community—in the study of the 
remedies propounded in different quarters for removing or mitigating 
social evils will find a fresh interest awakened by M. de Molinari’s 
presentation of his proposal ; and, if they are disposed to question the 
philosophical creed on which it is based, or to doubt its adequacy to 
the necessities of the problem, they will at least allow that he is no 
blind optimistic upholder of the existing order of affairs. 
L. L. Price 


Grundrisz der Politischen Oekonomie. VON DR. EUGEN vVoN 
PuiuierovicH, Professor an der Universitit Freiburg. 
Vol. I. ‘General Economic Theory.’ (Freiburg and Leipzig. 
1893.) 


Tus stout volume of 341 large octavo pages is only half of a larger 
work ; and the whole itself is only an ‘Introductory Volume’ to the 
Handbook of Public Law. When professors write on such a scale, 
they seem to be striving to make oral lectures superfluous ; and 
perhaps they need to be reminded that what is useful fulness in a 
lecture may be tedious prolixity in a book. Still, Professor Philippovich 
is a man whose opinion is of weight even on small details ; and here 
he has given us his matured views on the great as well as on the small 
questions that engage economists. 

His volume begins with the doctrines characteristic of the school 
of Jevons and Menger. Economy is of goods ; goods relate to human 
wants; economic goods to a limited provision for these wants ; only 
economic goods have economic value; the cost and value of con- 
sumable goods regulate the ‘ production’ of them, production meaning 
the creation of utilities by human action. Value is the importance 
attached to goods as conditions of our welfare. Production is 
surrounded by limitations, arising from nature, population, human 
faculties, and the time taken to secure a given result. The end 
and aim of economy is practically the greatest product and income 
at least cost (1-8). The elements of the subject are thoroughly 
expounded in the directions here indicated. 

After a description of economic ‘units,’ and organisation, we 
come to national economy. Its ends and objects of study are chiefly 
two: (a) to understand the particular economic facts and processes ; 
(>) to understand their connection and development (21). 

It is rare for an economist to do both for us equally well. Sometimes 
his power lies not in either but in the discussion of method and classifica- 
tion. No doubt, as our author says, the above two objects are the first 
conditions of the study, and the final programme may be theoretical, 
or it may be practical (dealing with economic policy)—(22). 

He aims, himself, at nothing short of the whole; and proceeds (in 
Book I.) to trace the development of national economy. This leads 
No. 12.—vo.. 1 =F 
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him to a full discussion of the chief categories of economic theory. 
In Book II. he discusses Production (labour and capital, employer and 
employed, companies and associations), free competition (137-144), 
monopolies ;—in Book III., Trade (currency, markets, value, prices, 
and banking). In Book IV. (perhaps the most original) the subject is 
‘Income and Consumption.’ It includes an investigation of Interest 
and Profits, a matter about which the leaders of the ‘ Austrian School’ 
are not so closely in accord as about Value. Professor Philippovich 
considers that Béhm-Bawerk’s theory of Interest applies perfectly to 
Interest on Loans; for a given quantity of present goods a greater 
quantity of future will be paid, because the value of future is less 
than that of present (pages 239, 240; cf. 244). Otherwise with 
Interest regarded as a part of an employer’s total gains. Unlike 
Bohm-Bawerk, Philippovich holds what the English have called 
the ‘earnings of management’ to be a total which can only be 
accurately viewed in its totality. We may distinguish the parts; 
but a single part, such as the employer’s Interest on the capital 
invested in his own business, cannot be explained without regard 
to the rest (241). In the case of small employers, for example, 
such as carpenters, porters, and seamstresses (243) the competition is 
too keen to allow of any interest at all on the small capital (laid out in 
tools, &c.). Where it occurs on greater capitals it is really due to 
increased productiveness, under such circumstances that value follows 
the productiveness. ‘To Béhm-Bawerk himself the essential feature 
of Interest is the regular falling off in the value of goods made 
into capital as compared with the value of the product turned 
out by their aid, and he thinks this difference in value can only be 
explained by the different value people attach to goods of the future 
and goods of the present. Goods made into capital are to be regarded 
uniformly as goods of the future... . But, with small employers, 
we have seen there is no such difference in value between capital and 
product The theory besides offers no explanation of commercial 
capital, or of cases of Interest arising in a production where there are no 
specific goods made into capital and exerting a known influence on the 
product. Even the Employer’s Interest . . cannot be explained 
by it, for here there may at one time be interest and at another not, 
without any alteration of the difference in time’ (244-5). It may be 
remarked however that in any case the element of ‘ waiting’ is always 
present, and this always implies the difference in time. 

As about Interest, so about Wages, the Austrian School are not yet 
agreed in their theories. This appears from a later passage in the 
book before us (261). It is probable that more differences would have 


appeared if it had been more usual for members of the school to write 
complete text-books instead of devoting themselves to special dis- 
cussions. 

The present text-book bids fair to be complete. The fifth book 
deals with Individualism and Socialism; and the sketch of German 
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Socialism and German Social Reformers is especially ample (312-341). 
We are promised in the second volume the two other sections of the 
work, ‘ Economic Policy’ and ‘Finance,’ for the former of which the 


historical conclusion of volume i. is a fitting preparation. , 
JAMES Bonar 


The Labour Party in New South Wales: A History of its 
Formation and Legislative Career. By THos. R. RoyDHOUSE 
and H. J. TuppERELL. (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 


THIs is an unpretending but useful little book, containing an 
account of the formation of the New Labour Party in New South 
Wales in 1891, brief biographies of the thirty-five members it returned 
to the Legislature, its parliamentary and municipal programmes, a 
rather fragmentary and ill-connected account of its parliamentary 
work and the internal divisions that appeared so soon in the party 
on the protection and single tax questions, and a complete reprint of 
the Act passed by the New South Wales Parliament in 1892 for 
the establishment of councils of conciliation and of arbitration for the 
settlement of industrial disputes. The authors of the present work 
say that though the original cause of the division in the party was 
protection, the single tax is becoming the stronger cause of division 
now, the seventeen free traders being all single taxers, and the eighteen 
protectionists being all anti-single taxers, except apparently one who 
contrives somehow to combine a belief in the principles of Henry 
George with a belief in protective duties. For the present they 
remain virtually two separate political parties, with separate officials, 
but they have come to an arrangement by which they meet in con- 
ference for joint action when any labour question will come before 
the legislature. JOHN Rag 


A History of Currency in the British Colonies. By Roser 
CHALMERS, B.A. (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 1893.) 


TuHE publication of this treatise takes place opportunely in view of the 
special interest attaching at the present day to questions bearing on the 
use of the precious metals as circulating media. Mr. Chalmers explains 
in his preface that the work owed its origin to the duty which devolved 
upon him of collecting in his official capacity at the Treasury a large 
amount of varied information relating to Colonial Currency, much of 
which has not before been published. The book is thus mainly 
based on official documents, many of which are printed in extenso in 
the Appendices, and one cannot glance at random at its pages without 
noticing indications of elaborate care in dealing with what might at 
first sight appear to be details of secondary importance. While this 
thoroughness will afford the greatest assistance to those concerned 
with currency questions in our Colonies, the ordinary reader is apt to * 
x x2 
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miss much valuable information contained inthe numerous footnotes, 
the references to which are at times so abundant as to be somewhat 
perplexing. The arrangement adopted is primarily geographical, but 
wfthin the areas selected the several Colonies are taken historically. 
Thus to ‘America and West Indies,’ which comprise the oldest of 
important British possessions, and afford excellent examples of the 
several normal forms of currency evolution, nearly as much space is 
allotted as to all other Colonies. The currency of Barbados is first 
discussed, and the several islands to which separate governments were 
subsequently accorded are then successively passed under review. The 
conditions prevailing in the West Indies which led, in the early part 
of the present century, to a currency based on gold being replaced by 
sterling silver coins without any limit of legal tender, are explained in 
considerable detail, and it is interesting to bear in mind the circum- 
stances which have led up to the present state of the currency of those 
Colonies, in considering the important changes recently made in regard 
to the currency of British India. After brief references to the early 
forms of barter, Mr. Chalmers divides currency history into three 
epochs, namely that prior to 1704, that between 1704 and 1825, and 
lastly, that from 1825 onwards to the present day. The first-named 
date marks the issue of a Royal Proclamation by Queen Anne, fixing 
the rating of current silver coins in the Colonies and Plantations of 
America, and the second, 1825, the issue of an Order in Council which 
prescribed the steps to be adopted with a view to introduce British 
silver and copper coins throughout the Colonies. Each chapter con- 
cludes with a section on Bank-notes, and the only exception to the 
systematic division adopted is the case of the Indian Empire, whose 
currency history is in no way analogous to that of any British Colony. 
Currency problems and troubles are no strangers to us at the 
present day, but one cannot help feeling sympathy for Colonists of 
former days when reading of the difficulties they experienced and of 
the fantastic schemes to which they gave rise. Thus it appears from 
a pamphlet published in Barbados in 1791 that ‘ By the simple cpera- 
tion of the scissors the joe and the moidore have been diminished until 
four of the imperfect pieces will weigh only three of the perfect. A 
pistereen has been divided into four parts, three of which became 
current, each at half the value of the pistereen, and the remaining 
fourth part contained bullion equal in weight to the other three.’ 
Tortola also complained in 1802 that, whereas ‘ the value of the half- 
Johannes used to be the same in all the islands, viz., eight Spanish 
dollars ..... ., a villainous practice was introduced by importing 
base half-Johannes from Birmingham, Sheffield, and America—the 
intrinsic value of which was not more than three to three and a half 
dollars.’ It is right, however, to remember that drastic measures had 
been needed towards the end of the 17th century to rehabilitate our 
own silver currency, which had fallen into a scandalous condition. 
The introductory survey of the subject is followed by a short but 
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interesting chapter on ‘mode of legislation,’ from which it appears 
that ‘as early as 1707, the principle had been established in practice, 
that, provided the Sovereign had not confirmed a local Act repugnant 
thereto, the Sovereign in Council had power under the prerogative to 
regulate by Proclamation the currency of Colonies equally with the 
currency of England.’ At the present day Colonies having responsible 
Governments have power to regulate the currency by Colonial Acts, but 
} in other Colonies procedure is either by Legislative Order in Council 
or by Coinage Proclamation. In view of the want of uniformity which 
is shown to exist, Mr. Chalmers has good reason for the suggestion 
which he makes that, where Colonial currency consists of sterling 
coins, the Imperial Act of 1870 should be applied in whole or part, so 
that Imperial Proclamations issued from time to time thereunder 
might apply not only to the United Kingdom, but also to all sterling- 
using Colonies. 

It would be impossible within the limits of a review to even indicate 
the extraordinary complexity of the problems which Mr. Chalmers has 
set himself to unravel. The history of the old Spanish Dollar and of 
its several descendants has never before been so thoroughly investigated, 
and as an indication of the fullness of detail it may be mentioned that 
the word ‘dollar’ occupies no less than five columns of an excellent 
index. In the chapter on India a summary of the history of its gold 
and silver currencies from very early times is given which will well 
repay perusal, and it is curious to note that Lord Liverpool’s famous 
letter which led to the introduction of the English sovereign, led also 
to the establishment of the Company’s rupee in British India, the 
standard weight and fineness of which have been retained in the coins 
of the present day. An appendix on ‘ Coins Current’ gives the history 
of the foreign coins which have circulated at various times in British 
Colonies, as well as tabular statements of their intrinsic values. 

In concluding this review a word must be said in reference to the 
form in which a volume likely to remain for many years the standard 
authority on Colonial currency questions has been presented to the 
public. Such a treatise ought at least to be printed in clear type and 
on good paper, if it is intended to be studied without undue effort. 
The type is far from new, and the paper in all the copies which we 
have seen is so thin and poor that the letters can be seen, and often 
even deciphered, on the following page. Epwaxp Rice 


Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm of England. Kdited by 
EvizaBeTtH LAMonD. (Cambridge: University Press, 1893.) ' 

No economic treatise of the sixteenth century has attracted so 
much attention in subsequent times as the Examination of Complaints, 
which was first issued by W. S. in 1581. It has been reprinted in the 
Harleian Miscellany, in the Pamphileteer, and the New Shakespeare 


1 Read before Section F of the British Association, September 15, 1893. 
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Society Publications, as well as by an eighteenth century publisher 
who held that Shakespeare was the author ; and at the present time, a 
German translation by Dr. Leser is announced to appear in Professor 
Brentano’s series of economic tracts. Any information which throws 
fresh light on a dialogue that has attracted so much attention is a 
matter of general interest, and I feel that no apology is needed for 
calling attention to the important discovery about it which was made 
by the late Miss Lamond. 

It was, if I remember right, while Miss Lamond was preparing 
her edition of Walter of Henley’s Husbandry, that she set herself 
to search for the MS. copies which had been used by William 
Lambarde, the Kentish antiquary. In the catalogue of his library 
given by Nichols (Bib. Top. Brit. Kent), she found no trace of the 
Walter of Henley for which she was seeking, but she observed that 
among Lambarde’s books there had been a transcript of this dialogue, 
which had been made in 1565 ; as Lambarde himself had remarked, the 
work could not have been written by W. 8. in 1581. This manuscript 
is still in the possession of his lineal descendant, Mr. M. Lambarde. 
Miss Lamond also noticed, in the Highth Report of the Historical MSS. 
Commission, some long extracts which proved the existence of another 
copy of the dialogue in its earlier form. This second MS. was then 
in the Earl of Jersey's possession, and is now at the Bodleian. From 
these two MSS., which were kindly placed at her disposal by their 
owners, she has printed the text of the Discourse of the Common Weal 
of this Realm of England, to give the dialogue its proper name. This 
has been recently issued by the Cambridge University Press; and for 
the first time we are able to study this interesting piece in the form it 
took before it was tampered with by W. S. 

The corrected text, obtained from the MSS., contains a number of 
allusions which are far more definite than the corresponding sentences 
in the edition printed for W. 8. in 1581. These are fully discussed in 
the Introduction to Miss Lamond’s edition ; it would be impossible to 
summarise the whole argument here ; I will only say, that to my mind, 
it seems to establish the fact that the Discourse must be referred to the 
year 1549. There is also avery strong case for believing that Coventry 
is the city where the scene is laid, that Hugh Latimer is the Doctor, 
who takes the chief part in the dialogue, and that John Hales was the 
author, whose views are expressed by the Knight in the dialogue. Miss 
Lamond’s discovery, therefore, is not merely important historically as 
correcting the ordinary dating of the dialogue ; this indeed is important 
enough, for she shows that it gives us a vivid picture of the reign of 
Edward VI., and that it is not trustworthy as evidence for the condi- 
tion of England under Elizabeth. But, as we now have it, the dialogue 
must be referred to Latimer’s lifetime, and the principles it maintains 
come to have a fresh interest, since there are, as the Introduction 
shows, good grounds for associating them with the striking personality 
of the well known bishop. 
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Miss Lamond’s work, from Christmas 1888, when she relinquished 
her position at the Girls’ High School at Winchester, was a constant 
struggle against increasing pain and weakness, and it was carried on 
in full consciousness that her death was not far distant. She there- 
fore confined her attention almost exclusively to the literary and 
historical questions connected with the Discourse. But I venture to 
think it may be of more interest here, if I try to deal with the econo- 
mical principles embodied in the dialogue ; they are expounded by the 
Doctor in such a fashion as to win the approval of the rest of the 
company. 

1. The Political Philosophy which is implied in the Doctor’s remarks 
first claims our attention ; it shows a curious similarity to the principles 
which were implicitly assumed by economists for the next two hundred 
years. ‘ Modern Political Economy,’ says Mr. Bonar in his recent and 
admirable work, ‘may be said to begin with the introduction of taxa- 
tion as a means of supporting states.’! This method of finance is 
habitually assumed by the Doctor. ‘So long as the subjects have it, 
so it is meet the king should have it; but what and they have it 
not? for they cannot have it when there is no treasure left within the 
realm.... And as for the subsidies, how can they be large, when the 
subjects have little to depart with.’ Oras the paragraph is summarised 
in the margin of the Bodleian MS. : ‘ How the king cannot have treasure 
when his subjects have none’ (p. 35). 

There is another point which shows a still closer affinity with 
modern habits of thought. All through the middle ages self interest 
and private lucre had been spoken of as immoral and evil principles 
which ought to be put down: the preambles of the Tudor statutes reiterate 
the condemnation ; and Hales, in his Charge and other writings, was 
equally strong in denouncing them. But in modern times, self interest 
is recognised as a stimulus to energy and enterprise, which may have 
beneficial results; we are inclined to let it have free play, or only to 
check it when its influence is plainly baneful. Under the Mercantile 
System it was the avowed object of statesmen to play upon self-interest 
so as to direct it into the wisest channels; and with this the Doctor 
agrees. Men ‘may not purchase to themselves profit by that that may 
be hurtful to others. But how to bring them that they would not do 
soisallthe matter (p. 50)... True it is that that thing which is profit- 
able to each man by himself (so it be not prejudicial to any other) is 
profitable to the whole commonweal, and not otherwise, (p. 51). ... To 
tell you plainly, it is avarice that I take for the principal cause ; but 

can we devise that all covetousness may be taken from men? No. . . 
What then? We must take away from men the occasion of their 
covetousness in this part (p. 121).”’ This discriminating view of self- 
interest marks a considerable divergence from contemporary writings ; 
it is fair to notice that there is no hint of it in Latimer’s writings ; but 
on the other hand it appears to me to be quite compatible with the 
1 Political Philosephy and Political Economy, p. 59. 
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denunciations of injurious avarice which are found in his sermons. 
But so far as the Discourse is concerned, the general attitude of the 
Doctor corresponds very closely with that taken by economic writers 
long after his time. 

2. When we turn to specific Economic Doctrines we find that the 
Doctor is perfectly clear on one important point, which was not fully 
understood even by the: financial authorities of his own day like, Sir 
Thomas Smith. 

(a.) He is quite decided as to the evils of a debased currency, 
and as to its effect in causing dearness or dearth. ‘And thus to 
conclude,’ he says ‘I think this alteration of the coin to be the first 
original cause that strangers first sell their wares dearer to us; and 
that makes all farmers and tenants, that reareth any commodity, again 
to sell the same dearer; the dearth thereof makes the gentlemen to 
raise their rents’ (p. 104). Latimer has expressed himself in similar 
terms in his Lent sermons before the King. (Sermons, 68, 95, 137.) 

(.) While there is no sign of attaching undue importance to the 
precious metals, as if they were the only wealth, there is a clear recog- 
nition of the fact that a treasure of gold or silver is necessary for the 
royal requirements, especially in war, and that this might be most 
easily supplied through the commercial balance of trade. ‘If we keep 
within us much of our commodities, we must spare many other things 
that we have now from beyond the seas ; for we must always take heed 
that we buy no more of strangers than we sell them ; for so we should 
empoverish ourselves and enrich them. For he were no good husband 
that hath no other yearly revenues but of husbandry to live on, that 
will buy more in the market than he selleth again’ (p. 63). The Doctor 
takes the mercantilist position as distinguished from the bullionist. 
Modern writers are inclined to assert that the object which these 
parties had in view was mistaken ; without discussing this criticism it 
may be enough for me to point out that the Doctor advocates the more 
sensible means for attaining the end in view; in 1549 he urged an 
opinion which found general acceptance a century later. 

3. If we pass now from points of doctrine to direct Practical 
Proposals, we once more find the Doctor recommending measures which 
were adopted at later times. 

(a.) The dialogue of 1549 is full of remarks on the debased state of 
the coinage, which were recast or omitted as no longer applicable in 
1581, when W. 5S. issued his edition; among these is a suggestion as to 
the best method of effecting a remedy. After criticising various 
proposals for a gradual change, the Doctor says, the goldsmiths 
‘apperceiving the new coin of gold to be better than the new coin of 
silver that was made to countervalue it, picked out all the gold, as fast 
as it came forth of the mint, and laid that aside for other uses; so 
that now ye have but little more than the old current. And so both 
the king’s highness is deceived of his treasure, and the thing intended 
never the more brought to pass; and all is because there is no due pro- 
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portion kept between the coins, while the one is better than the other in 
his degree. And as I meant to show you another way ; that is, if the 
king’s highness should call in suddenly all his now current money, and 
set forth a new coin somewhat better, but yet not all so pure as the 
old’ (p. 106). It is interesting to notice how closely the suggestion 
here made tallies with the plan actually adopted in 1560. 

(6.) The Doctor was also strongly in favour of inviting skilled artizans 
to settle among us. He would not set the privileges of the old com- 
panies entirely aside, but he condemned them as being sometimes 
injurious. ‘I say not that strangers should commonly have like 
liberty or franchise [as they that were prentices in a city]. But as 
one craft makes but one particular company of a town or city, so I 
would have the wealth of this city regarded, rather than the commodity 
or franchise of one craft or mistery : for though commonly, none should 
be admitted there to work but such as is free, yet when a singular good 
workman in any mistery comes, which by his knowledge might both 
instruct them of the town, being of the same faculty, and also bring 
into the town much commodity besides, I would in that case, have 
private liberties and privileges to give place to a public wealth, and 
such a man gladly admitted for his excellency to the freedom of the 
same town, without burdening of him with any charge for his first 
entry or setting up. Yea, where a town is decayed, and lacks artificers 
to furnish the towns with such crafts, as either were sometime well 
exercised there, or might be by reason of the situation and commodity 
of the same town, I would have better crafts allured out of other 
places, where they be plenty, to come to those towns decayed to dwell, 
offering them their freedom, yea their house rent free, or some stock 
lent them of the common stock of such towns. And when the town is 
well furnished of such artificers, then to stay the coming of foreigners ; 
but where the town lacks inhabitants of artificers, it were no policy 
for the restoration of the town to keep off any strange artificers ; 
for the most part of all towns are maintained by craftsmen of 
all sorts, but specially by those that makes any wares to sell out 
of the country and brings therefore treasure into the same’ (p. 
129). When we remember how much England has gained from the 
introduction of skilled workmen under Elizabeth, and in later reigns, 
we cannot but feel that the Doctor was wise in pleading for such 
liberty. 

(c). An imminent danger in 1549, was due to the increase of 
pasture farming at the expense of tillage, and the agricultural policy 
which the Doctor suggests closely coincides with that which was 
eventually adopted. He was anxious to make the profit of the plough 
as good as the profit of the grasiers (p. 53); or as he says—in language 
which still more closely harmonises with the views of the states- 
men who granted Corn Bounties under William III.: ‘the husbandman 
might have as much liberty at all times to sell corn, either within the 
realm or without, as the grasier hath to sell his; which should make 
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the husbandmen more willing to occupy their plough. And the one seeing 
the other thrive would turn their pasture to tillage. And though it 
enhanceth the market for a time, yet would it cause much more tillage 
to be used, and consequently more corn ; which in time of plenty within 
the realm, might bring in much treasure ; and in time of scarcity would 
suffice for the realm, as I showed you before. And thus with lucre 
they should be enticed to occupy the plough’ (p. 123). A comparison 
of this argument with the remarks of Harrison, some thirty years 
later, on Corn Bodgers, enables us to feel how much the Doctor 
was ahead of his contemporaries. It is not a little noticeable that as in 
his commercial principles, so with respect to industry and agriculture, 
he makes recommendations which were afterwards generally accepted, 
and long maintained. 

So far for the economic principles and expedients advocated by the 
Doctor. There is, however, one remarkable passage in the dialogue, as 
ordinarily printed, which cannot be ascribed to Latimer or any of his 
contemporaries. It has been frequently said that this dialogue was 
the first English work which called attention to the effect on prices in 
Europe of the influx of American silver; but the passage in which this 
occurs is not found in the original Discourse. It is the one important 
addition which was due to W. 8. Not the least curious point about 
the dialogue as we now have it, is the fact that while its earlier form 
embodies advanced economic views, the erasures and interpolations 
were made, carelessly indeed, but still by a man who was keenly alive 
to the economic changes of his day, and able to give, or to adopt, a 
sound explanation. In Miss Lamond’s volume the suggestion is made 
that W. S. was William Smith the nephew of Sir Thomas Smith, who 
was the author of some disturbances on his uncle’s estate in Ireland. If 
so, his domestic connections might account for his being well in- 
formed on this special point, for his father-in-law was Master of the 
Mint. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to show how much additional 
interest is given to the dialogue, now that we have it in its earlier form 
and possess a sound text. It has far greater historical importance ; 
but we can also discern many elements of personal and biographical 
interest which were formerly obscured. We may well be grateful for 
the patient skill that sought out new sources of information, and the 
critical acumen which has infused the old work with so much that is 
fresh. Some of us would be rendered helpless and idle by painful 
illness, and the felt oppression of the shadow of death; but there are 
brave spirits that only rouse themselves to work more eagerly in the 
little day that is left them. To few indeed is it given to do so much 
for the advancement of learning, as Miss Lamond accomplished, within 
three short years after her Tripos, by her edition of Walter of Henley, 
and her work on the Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm of 


England. 


W. CuNNINGHAM 
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The Unseen Foundation of the Unseen Foundations of Society. 
By F. W. Baty, M.A., Author of The Principle of Wealth 
Creation. (London: Parker and Co.) 


Cuances of plagiarism are often interesting to discuss, but almost 
always impossible to prove. Mr. Bain defies anybody to produce in 
the history of science such another set of coincidences as he has 
traced between his own Principle of Wealth Creation, and the Duke 
of Argyll’s Unseen Foundations of Society. Ironical persons might be 
disposed to agree with Mr. Bain. Here are a few of the coincidences. 
Mr. Bain has said: ‘Mathematics has to do with quantity and 
nothing else.’ The Duke has said, ‘ All mathematical reasoning is 
essentially quantitative.’ Mr. Bain has classed economic fallacies as 
Idols of the Plough, the Schools, the Market Place, and so forth, and 
his book ‘is full of allusions to Bacon.’ The Duke in the same 
reference has spoken of the Idols of our private Den, ‘and except here, 
there is no indication of Baconian influence in his book.’ Mr. Bain 
began on p. 16, and the Duke began on p. 36 of their respective books 
to search for the definition of wealth. Mr. Bain has emphasised 
security as the negative condition of wealth production; the Duke 
has devoted nearly two hundred pages to the same theme. The 
Duke has observed that ‘we cannot put back the hand of Time,’ 
and Mr. Bain has spoken of the great hand of Time going back upen 
the clock-face of the Universe. Both Mr. Bain and: the Duke have 
inserted panegyrics on Mr. Pitt. Really, if Mr. Bain has a case, 
he should not spoil it with trifling of this kind. Without being a 
plagiary, one may know that mathematics is a quantitative science, 
one may refer to the Novum Organum, one may begin an economic 
treatise with seeking for a definition of wealth, or assert that 
wealth cannot be produced without security, one may even employ 
a dismally trite image or gratify one’s political sensibility with a 
eulogy of Mr. Pitt. Coincidences of this kind go chiefly to prove 
that the accuser and the accused have alike dealt largely in common- 
place. F. C. MontaGuE 


Handbuch: des Socialismus. Lieferung I. Von Dr. jur. CARL 
STEGMANN und Dr. phil. C. Hueco. (Zurich: Verlags- 
Magazin, 1894.) 


Tus is the first number of what may be called a Dictionary of 
Socialism. It is to be completed in six or seven subsequent numbers, 
presumably of equal length—sixty-four pages—presumably at the same 
modest price—8d.; it is excellently printed in Roman letter. The 
aim of the authors is to give lexicographically a complete history of 
Socialism, taking that wide term in its widest sense, as including all 
efforts, however mutually contrasted, ‘to alter or overthrow the pre- 
vailing political and social system in the interests of the masses. 
Thus, ‘the communism of a Weitling, the atheistic anarchism of 
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Bakunin, the Christian: socialism of a Ketteler, the extravagant 
fantasies of a Fourier, and the jejune Utopia of a More,’ will all find 
mention. All are to be treated with the dispassionate impartiality of 
the ideal historian. The motive force urging forward the Socialist 
movement ‘with appalling rapidity,’ whether it be, as the Marxists 
assert, the development of economic conditions, or the position of the 
ideas of equality and fraternity—this, the authors maintain, can only 
be truly discerned by studying the movement in all its manifold 
development. 

Economically considered, the perspective of the work is interesting. 
This first number takes us as far as our own John Bellers who, ignored 
by the Nouveau Dictionnaire and barely mentioned in the Dictionary 
of Political Economy now in progress, is promoted to a biographical 
article of four pages in length. This is because he spent himself in 
the cause of the poor and the distressed, because of the Collectivist 
principles on which his plan of colonies or colleges of industry was 
founded, and because in them appears ‘the germ of that which by 
Socialists to-day is set up as the aim of the future, viz., the removal 
of the distinction between town and country and alternation in occupa- 
tion.’ Similarly Bakunin, who is also ignored in the French dictionary 
and scantily noticed in the more sympathetic English equivalent, 
receives three pages of biography. Under independent headings the 
‘Alliance Internationale’ and the ‘ Allgemeiner Deutscher Arbeiter- 
verein ’ are treated of at considerable length. The great State-socialistic 
scheme of ‘ Labour Insurance,’ on the other hand, is described with 
unexpected conciseness. ‘America,’ with reference to socialistic 
development in that continent, is an interesting example of a similar 
treatment of other countries which may be presumably forthcoming. 
In fulness of matter it may contrast with the brief note of (more or 
less) orthodox economics on American Schools of Political Economy 
in Mr. Palgrave’s dictionary. The rise of ‘ Anarchism ’—a term attri- 
buted to Proudhon—is set forth with the bright vigour characterising 
most of the articles, but any ‘ exact history’ of the movement, i.e. ‘all 
the murders, thefts, bomb-assaults, &c.,’ the authors declare to be as im- 
possible as it would be useless. English readers will be interested to 
find London named as ‘the present headquarters of anarchism.’ The 
dictionary does not confine itself to mention of deceased socialists 
only. CAROLINE A, FOLEY 


Public Assistance of the Poor in France. By EMIty GREENE 
Batucu, A.B. (Publications of the American Economic 
Association, vol. viil., Nos. 4 and 5, 1893.) 

Paris qui mendie, Mal et Remide. Par Louis Pavan. (Paris: 
Paul Ollendorff, 1893. 

THe American authoress claims only for her monograph that, 
compiled mainly or wholly from French treatises more comprehensive 
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and exhaustive in scale, it offers to English readers a simple and 
accurate exposition at once historical and descriptive, not hitherto 
presented to them in such completeness in their own language. Her 
readers I imagine will not be disposed to gainsay her. Space forbade 
more than sketchy treatment of a multitudinous subject, nevertheless 
the exposition is at once concise, lucid and interesting, and the brief 
comparison between French and English methods shows insight rather 
than conclusions. Readers of French will be gratified to have a handy 
epitome of the treatises of Monnier, Gérando, Ravarin, and many 
others, affording a memorandum more specialised, more recent and 
more adapted to the needs of English readers than Leroy Beaulieu’s 
Administration locale en France et en Angleterre, and more impartial in 
tone than M. Chevallier’s article ‘ Assistance’ in the Nowveauw Diction- 
naire. Especially interesting is the historical sketch of poor relief in 
France, occupying nearly onc-third of the whole space. We are 
therein reminded that, if plagues came mostly from the East, so also 
did the stimulating example of Oriental provision for the sick. New 
light is thrown for the ordinary reader on the character of Francis I. 
and succeeding Valois rulers, who are shown anxiously and actively 
coping with the problem of those ‘ valiant beggars,’ whose gregarious 
and rampant mendicity was troubling our own Tudors. Had London 
an equivalent for the Paris Cour des miracles, where the blind, halt, and 
maimed met to throw off their assumed ailments? Later we see our 
own Poor Law, with its public burden grown grievous as the burden of 
St. Christopher, become the bugbear of French politicians, the direct 
taxe des pauvres falling into desuetude, and the two principles finally 
established, that poor relief should be voluntary and local, not obliga- 
tory nor centralised. The réle of the State in regard to public assist- 
ance is mainly ‘ the constitution and regulation of such assistance by 
the legislature, and the direction and surveillance of its whole adminis- 
tration by the Minister of the Interior and his agents, representing the 
executive ’—a statement which is developed and illustrated under the 
heading Administration—besides which it bears ‘04 or thereabouts of 
the financial burden, supports provident institutions, e.g. the Monts de 
Piété, and bureaux for free justice, and in 1888 created the Conseil 
Supérieur d’ Assistance Publique to promote reforms and reorganisation 
in poor relief. There are but two classes—hypothéses, M. Chevallier 
would call them—of the body politic which the State in France has 
always, more or less, considered itself bound to adopt in the sense in 
which we adopt the pauper. The abandoned child is a ‘ public ward,’ 
so is the dangerous lunatic; and into the case of the former, especially 
as affected by the Roussel law of 1874, the authoress inquires at some 
length and with interesting results. 

Especially useful will Miss Balch’s brochure prove to the general 
economic reader when encountering such a work as M. Paulian’s Paris 
qui mendie, where a native familiarity with the mechanism, public and 
private, for dealing with distress and mendicity is naturally assumed. 
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The American lays down her pen with a brief word of judgment: the 
Frenchman at this point takes it up. She holds that public assist- 
ance as managed in France does not cope successfully with the relief 
of destitution in general. ‘‘ There is no guarantee in France against 
extreme and helpless suffering except for certain classes of children 
and insane. More than a third of the population of France are without 
even the chance of public out-relief and a far larger part without op- 
portunity of refuge in a hospital or asylum.’ This is endorsed by M. 
Paulian, who points out the irony of injustice in prosecuting a genuine 
malheureux for begging for a crust when going a-foot to the nearest dépét 
de mendicité, perhaps fifty miles distant, with the certainty of finding 
it closed in his face when he gets so far, unless he is armed with certain 
credentials not always easy to procure. Should there be, then, no pro- 
secution of public begging? Far from it: the professional beggar is 
a swindler, and if he hire and expose to probable death little children 
to beg for him, a murderer, and he should be punished as such. But the 
absence of a precise legal definition of mendicity leads to indiscriminate 
treatment of persons so morallyantithetical as les vrais et les faux pawvres. 
It is the exploitation of the sources of charity by the latter that causes 
the terrific waste in Paris, to take it only, the 10 to 20 million franes, 
pace the 50 millions of assistance publique, which are given annually 
in charity, and through which destitution ought to be wiped out as im- 
possible. The skilled Parisian beggar can earn from eight to twenty 
francsaday. This is the conclusion M. Paulian attained to after years 
of first-hand observation, practised for the most part under the protective 
device of setting himself, as a beggar, to catch a beggar. The few in- 
stances he gives of his adventures thus disguised are so entertaining, 
that the reserve dictated either by taste or space leaves cause for regret. 
But having said enough to show the evil of the facile charity of the 
passer-by—given often, as Maxime Du Camp said, rather on the egoistic 
ground of self-respect and in utter scepticism as to help rendered— 
this and the mischief caused by unorganised and ill-contrived relief, 
the author hastens to propose a series of reforms in public and private 
charity and in legislation respecting beggary. Chief among the former 
is the institution of a caisse centrale for all private benevolence, to 
function as the common bank of every society for the dispensation of 
money or help in kind on the presentation, by the person claiming assist- 
ance, of a bon or cheque and of a carte de secours establishing his 
identity on the Bertillon system. M. Paulian, by his ten years’ inquiry, 
his courage and directness of attack, and his warm-hearted earnestness, 
seems to share with his countrywomen the knowledge he imputes 
to them—how to allier le ceur aw sens pratique. But of the applica- 
tion he makes of the sens pratique to the complexities of the problem 
it is not easy for a foreigner to judge. 


CAROLINE A, FoLEey 
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Ladies at Work. With an Introduction by Lapy JEuNE. 
(London: A. D. Innes and Co.) 


THE book before us contains a series of ‘ papers on paid employ- 
ments for ladies by experts in the several branches.’ The subjects 
are widely distributed ; four papers relate to medicine and nursing, 
three to education, and two to literary work. Art, Music, and the 
Stage have each their representative, and lastly come the employments 
which are usually unpaid, of work among the poor, and of the lady of 
all work who does a little of most things. 

These essays are of unequal merit though they are all bright and 
readable. Among the most attractive are those on authorship, in 
which Miss Charlotte Yonge gives some valuable hints to young 
writers, and on journalism. The latter contains a good deal of curious 
and interesting information, and many facts and figures. For instance, 
Miss Martineau with her 1,600 contributions seems to be a great 
exception to the rule that women are not writers of leading articles. 
We also learn that the ‘ Madge’ who writes ‘Girl’s Gossip’ for Truth 
is really a woman, and that she gets £500 a year for her weekly letter. 
And we come across the cheering statement that ‘the woman journalist 
is as well paid for the work she does as if she were a man.’ 

The papers on Music and Art are perhaps less informing. When 
some enthusiasts are telling us that excellence in Art can only be 
obtained through the Paris Studio, it is surprising to find no mention 
of such a place. On the other hand, the account of the Stage is 
graphic and interesting. The career would seem indeed to be so 
attractive to those of Bohemian tendencies that no explanation is 
needed of the damping remarks as to the small chance of making a 
living by it. 

The Medical group contains an excellent paper, by Mrs. Penny, on 
medical work in India. It tells one exactly what one wants to know, 
and is so sparing of good advice that nothing but gratitude is felt for 
the little thatis offered. In this respect it contrasts with the paper on 
nursing. The impression left by Dr. Latimer, who writes on the 
Medical Profession, is that the life of the general practitioner is too 
great a strain for the average woman, and that other branches of the 
profession are in many cases to be preferred. 

A very attractive feature in the Educational group, which includes, 
we are glad to see, Elementary School Teaching, is the brilliant and 
suggestive paper by Miss Wordsworth on Women’s Colleges. Her 
ideal woman lives, it is true, in a world remote from them, and she 
wishes that we were in a state of society where no women’s colleges 
were needed. But she realises that with things as they are, there is 

a good deal to be said on their behalf; for the women who go to these 
Colleges are drawn from a class whose average age of marriage has 
been gradually rising till it is now about twenty-six and a half, and a 
large proportion of whom do not marry at all. Miss Wordsworth 
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admits also that women’s colleges may afford excellent training for 
future wives and mothers, and the fact that she is not a devotee to 
this modern movement lends force to her really strong arguments in 
its favour. Her experience has been that ‘ some of the best and most 
business-like charitable work of the day is being done by women who 
have been trained at Oxford and Cambridge,’ and she rejoices that girls 
of strong character can have more outlets than formerly. It is indeed 
difficult to realise how much those girls of the past, who were cursed by 
superfluous energy, may have suffered. Of all the ‘waste products ’ 
which are beginning to be utilised, perhaps the life of young and ener- 
getic women is the most valuable. 

The results of the last census fit in with the every-day observation 
that the number of women who are entering professions is rapidly 
increasing ; in ten years this number has grown from 196, 120 to 328, 
392. Possibly this increase may seem to be rather greater than it is, 
on account of a change in public sentiment which makes a lady less 
ashamed than formerly of stating in black and white that she is making 
her own living; but in the main it must be a real one, and a special 
interest is thus lent to the book before us. It has defects, no doubt. 
It gives less information and perhaps more good advice than is wanted. 
It is not exhaustive ; many of the careers which are opening out to 
ladies, such as those of chemists, librarians, photogranhers are omitted 
and nothing is said about law. It fails, too, on the economic side ;_ for 
though it is pervaded by a high ethical and religious tone, it does not 
say enough about pounds, shillings and pence. It contains much that 
is interesting as to the special attractions and drawbacks, incident to 
the various careers, but in every case it would be satisfactory to have 
some estimate of the average cost of preparation and the average 
earnings to be obtained. The idea of the book, however, is excellent, 
and if, in a future edition, papers such as these, while retaining their 
brightness and charm, could be made more exhaustive and more 
practical, they would be exceedingly valuable and would meet a great 
and growing want. Mary P. MarsHabn 


The Mark in Europe and America. By Enocu A. Bryan, A.M. 
(Boston, U.S.A. 1893.) 


In the preface and concluding chapter of this book the author lays 
somewhat undue stress on the Germanic mark theory as a factor in the 
social and political problems of to-day. In this country, at any rate, it is 
to be doubted whether a complete and final exposure by Mr. Bryan, or 
any of his masters, of the views of Maurer and his school would affect a 
single vote, nor do we find in American politics any stronger tendency 
to consider nineteenth century problems by the varying light of 
medizval research. 

Apart however from the question of motive, Mr. Bryan has under- 
taken a difficult task in attempting to summarise so briefly one of the 
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most complicated problems of historical investigation. It is surely 
premature to sum up when the evidence on either side is still so 
incomplete. The author halts between the functions of reporter and 


editor of the evidence, and Mr. Bryan’s bias towards the views of 


M. Fustel de Coulanges and Mr. Seebohm tends to prevent him 
from giving sufficient attention to the views and criticisms which 
have been advanced by their opponents. This may prove a stumbling- 
block to students who derive their first information as to the mark 
theory from the pages of this little treatise. 

In the chapter on the mark in America, Mr. Bryan justly ridicules 
the extraordinary view of some enthusiastic compatriots, who see in 
the methods of the Pilgrim Fathers the unconscious reconstruction of 
the fundamental institutions of the Teutonic race. As he points out, 
stockading, wood-gathering and the cattle pound can surely be ex- 
plained more simply ! 


Httpa STEVENSON 


An Introduction to English Economic History and Theory. By 
W. J. AsHtry, M.A., Professor of Economic History in 
Harvard University, sometime Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Part II. The End of the Middle Ages. (London: 
Longmans. 1893.) 


THE five years which have elapsed since Professor Ashley published 
the first part of his projected work have been well spent ; and if some 
of his readers have grumbled at the delay in the appearance of the 
volume before us, they will do well to reconsider their attitude. The 
study of economic history by Englishmen is still in such an elementary 
condition that any attempt to formulate conclusive generalisations must 
for long years be attended by the greatest danger. As in other 
provinces of history, so in this of economics, the English materials 
are abundant; but they are as yet undigested, in many cases un- 
published, and every year adds important items to our stock of 
knowledge. Had Professor Ashley hurried to press (let us say) at the 
close of 1890, he would have missed the valuable evidence contained 
in Vinogradoff’s great work, in Mr. Leadam’s publication of the 
enclosure returns of 1517, and in Dr. Lambert’s account of the gilds 
of Hull. As it is, though he permits himself the usual wail of the 
exiled scholar, a worker in an English provincial town can only envy 
Professor Ashley the well-stocked libraries which appear to have been 
at his disposal both in Toronto and at Harvard, and the obliging 
trustees who allowed him to transport valuable public property to a 
‘remote summer resort.’ 

Following the sound principle of his earlier volume, Professor 
Ashley has again resisted the temptation to tell the story of English 
economic history in a synthetic form. Some score of years hence an 
English scholar who has owed his training to the author of this book 
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and his fellow-labourers—perhaps Professor Ashley himself, for the 
work he is now doing is self-education of the best type—may be in a 
position to give us such an interdependent and all-embracing account of 
the crowded drama of English economic life as Dr. Gardiner is un- 
folding for us of the politics of the seventeenth century. Meanwhile, 
this is the time for thoughtful essays upon the more prominent features 
of the economic past, and it is just such a collection of essays that we 
have in the volume before us. The rare moderation which induced 
Professor Ashley to begin his account of English rural life with the 
manor of the eleventh century remains with him,.despite the influence 
of ‘ Western ideas.’ We have next to nothing of those fascinating but 
dangerous speculations, historical or metaphysical, which sometimes 
postpone the true solution of a difficulty for many years. The state- 
ments made are (with rare exceptions) cautious, and amply supported 
by evidence, and the evidence itself has been sifted with care. Pro- 
fessor Ashley’s discovery (for it was no less) of the uncanonical 
character of the famous passage on villein tenure hitherto attributed 
to Littleton—a discovery the importance of which has been fully 
admitted by so competent an authority as Dr. Maitland—is a good 
illustration of this assertion. It is likewise a proof how necessary it 
is that evidence which has long been the special possession of a 
particular cult should be re-examined by critics of another persuasion. 

After this candid tribute to high excellence, it may seem somewhat 
strange in us to take Professor Ashley to task for one sweeping 
statement which seems to have slipped into his book by mischance. 
His valuable argument in the chapter on The Ayrarian Revolution is 
marred by such doctrine as this. ‘There was a time, we can’ hardly 
doubt, when the great body of villeins all over the Midland and South- 
ern counties held their lands on much the same terms, whatever these 
may have been. But with the growth of royal courts of justice, and of 
a body of professional lawyers, distinctions came to be drawn between 
the tenure of this or that villein, this or that district ’ (p. 275). Now 
we may not know much about pre-Norman England, or of early 
Teutonic Europe generally (we shall know more when Dr. Liebermann 
publishes his researches), but the little we do know leads us to the 
conclusion that this theory of Professor Ashley’s is very, very far from 
the truth. Whether we take the view of Coulanges and Seebohm, that 
rural organisation grows out of some such arrangement as that 
pictured in Charles the Great’s Capitulare de Villis, or adopt the 
German theory of independent and isolated groups of  kinsfolk 
settling in villages, the result all tends to show that variety and not 
uniformity is the rule of primitive rural life. All the evidence is 
that way. Coinage, weights, measures, prices, would hardly have 
differed, as we know they did in different parts of early England, if the 
organisation had been uniform. Villani rectum est varium et multiplex 
say the Rectitudines, and the statement is borne out by the evidence. 
The view that the judges of the king’s cwria, the lawyers who 
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gathered round the king’s court at Westminster, produced diversity of 
legal condition by their judgments and pleadings on circuit, that the 
Norman passion for definition and regularity resulted in irregular local 
varieties of legal doctrine, is opposed to all that we know of the makers 
of the common law, as well as to the general trend of history. The kings 
who insisted on uniformity in the prices of bread and ale and the 
breadth of cloth were not the men to encourage varieties of land 
tenure. Rather do we see in the policy of the Eatenta Wanerii and the 
Hundred Rolls, in the long series of decisions recorded in the Year Books, 
a gradual approximation to the simple modern classification, the freehold, 
leasehold, and copyhold of the present day. No doubt the varieties of 
manorial practice (subject to certain significant restrictions) are still 
infinite, no doubt local custom is still occasionally allowed (with 
straiter restrictions) to prevail over the rules of the common 
law. But the essential requisite, formerly genuine, now more or 
less fictitious, of immemorial user, shows the plea by virtue of 
which these variations were allowed to survive. Upon the practi- 
cal question raised by Professor Ashley, the security afforded by 
villein tenure in the sixteenth century, it may be worth while to 
mention that a rather rare little book, Institutions or Principal 
Grounds of the Lawes of England, published anonymously in 1556, makes 
the matter entirely one of personal status. ‘For the land holden in 
villenage maketh not ye tenant a villayne, but contrarywyse a villaine 
inay make free lande to be villaine land unto his lorde. Asif a villayne 
purchaseth land in fee symple or fee tayle, the lord of the villayne 
inay enter into the land so purchased by his bondman, and put him 
and his heyris out for ever, and this done, the lord if he will may 
lease the same land to his villayne io holde of him in vyllen{ajge.’ 
(fo. 44). 

Passing to other parts of the work, we may notice the admirable 
study of industrial life contained in the chapters on The Supremacy of 
the Towns, The Crafts, and The Woollen Industry. Upon the last- 
named subject Professor Ashley writes as a thorough specialist, and 
the only criticism we have to make on this chapter is that the writer 
seems to have shirked the difficulty of distinguishing between the 
origins of the Drapers’ and the Merchant-Taylors’ Companies. He 
treats the establishment of Blackwell Hall as the work of the former 
(whose own hall was originally in St. Swithin’s Lane, and afterwards 
in Throgmorton Street), in spite of the fact that Stow tells us that the 
original donors of the site were mercers, and that the rebuilder of the 
hall in the Armada year was a merchant-tailor. 

Upon the fate of the gilds at the time of the Ketormation Pro- 
fessor Ashley has much to say that is worth considering. His view 
inay be taken to be that the amount of spoliation has been greatly 
exaggerated, that practically only the income devoted to ‘ superstitious 
uses’ was seized, and that, in fact, the economic influence of the 
Reformation has been a good deal over-estimated. In dealing with 
Ts 
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the interesting question of the origin of the Poor Law, he strives to 
show that the great increase of poverty, or rather of manifest poverty, 
was mainly due to the general break-up of medizval conditions, and 
not to the disendowment of religion. No doubt there is much in this 
view, and Professor Ashley’s contention as to the gilds is supported by 
at least one important instance, that of the Gild of the Holy Trinity at 
Hull. Though it always had a strong religious element in its character, 
the gild has never been deprived of its property, and to this day main- 
tains hospitals and other institutions out of itsincome. As to the general 
influence of gilds on practical life in the sixteenth century there is 
an interesting little piece of indirect evidence which seems to have 
escaped Professor Ashley’s notice. In the year 1588 or thereabouts, a 
constable of the town of Colchester seized twenty-seven pounds of white 
wool, the goods of one Clearywalk, on the ground that they had formed 
the subject of sale between ‘aliens.’ Clearywalk brought an action 
of trespass in the Queen’s Bench, and when the official attempted to 
justify himself the judges appeared to regard his plea as amazing. 
The report is very brief, but the impression left in the mind of the 
reader is that gild regulations were archaic secrets by the time of the 
Armada. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the book is conveniently 
arranged and easily handled. The English is, on the whole, good and 
unpretentious, though occasional lapses in style and grammar are to 
be regretted. When Professor Ashley says, ‘Men have at all times 
failed to pay their debts’ (p. 399), we are persuaded that he only 
means to assert that at all times there have been men who have 
failed to pay their debts. ‘Where the ale which had been brewed 
from gifts of corn were paid for by the drinkers’ (p. 311), is hardly 
Lindley Murray. And we confess to a wish that things were not 
made to correspond fo other things. But these are minor blemishes. 

Epwarp JENKS 


Stidte und Gilden der germanischen Volker im Mittelalter, von 
Kart Hecen. (Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot, 1891.) 2 
vols., pp. 457, 516. 

THouGH somewhat late in the day, it is still very well worth while 
calling the attention of those who concern themselves with the social 
development of the middle ages to this work of an ‘old master’ of 
municipal history. Though five and forty years have passed since 
Karl Hegel won his reputation in this field with his treatise on 
municipal constitutions in Italy, his ardour is unabated ; and he now 
gives us an exhaustive and admirably arranged codification of well- 
nigh all that is known with certainty concerning the municipal con- 
stitutions of the whole ‘ Germanic’ world, including England, Sweden, 
Norway, Northern France, and the Netherlands, as well asthe various 
divisions of Germany itself. 
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For the economic historian these two volumes will form a solid 
foundation for the further prosecution of his task. He will find here 
that institutional groundwork, without which he cannot hope to build 
an enduring structure. But he must be forewarned that it is only 
a foundation ; and that a great deal of addition will be necessary before 
the structure is habitable. Professor Hegel makes no attempt—per- 
haps his scheme forbade it—to form for himself or his readers a 
mental picture of the conditions to which his terms apply. One feels 
that ‘cives’ and ‘ burgenses’ are legal abstractions to him, not flesh 
and blood. Tence, possibly, it is that in the portions of the book 
which the reviewer has read with greatest care—those concerning 
England, and the summary of results with which the second volume 
closes—there is no attempt to grapple with the serious problem of 
what constituted citizenship. Surely not mere residence within the 
town. And if not, then a great many things that are commonly said 
about town privileges will require to be substantially modified or 
straitly limited. For instance, it is begging a good deal to write as 
Prof. Hegel does about residence for a year and a day conferring 
freedom from serfdom, when in so many instances, including those 
cited by himself, the condition is expressly mentioned that the serf 
shall have been admitted as a citizen. 

Prof. Hegel arrives independently at the conclusion so clearly 
established by Prof. Gross in his Gild Merchant, that citizenship and 
gild membership were originally quite distinct ideas, and that the 
possession of a merchant gild was but one of the privileges attached 
to certain municipalities, and not the essential element in the munici- 
pal constitution. But, again like Dr. Gross, his anxiety to counteract 
a mistaken theory, leads him a little to overlook the practical identity 
of the Merchant Gild with the governing body among the citizens. 
This identity we should naturally suppose under the circumstances ; 
and we have in Glanvill’s phrase, ‘ita quod in eorum communam, 
seilicet yildam, tanquam civis, receptus fuerit,’ a contemporary con- 
firmation which no amount of interpretation will do away with. 
Against the more recent theory of Schréder and Sohm which make the 
grant of trading privileges the origin of municipal rights, Prof. Hegel is 
equally firm. ‘ Market-law was (only) a part of townlaw. Many of the 
charters to towns disregard it wholly or almost wholly ; for it belonged 
to the customs of the town which these charters did no more than 
confirm. On the other hand, public law was carefully defined,’ ete. 
(p. 492). Probably he is right so far as his sources go. But one 
weuld have liked him to have considered for us what really created 

town life; what it was which led to privileges as to jurisdiction and 
taxation being granted to the men of particular places. 

On details there is little to be said by way of eriticism. The work 
is throughout scholarly and careful—if a little protracted, with 
professorial painfulness. Yet it may be noticed, that, like some others, 
Prof. Hegel has mistaken the meaning of an easily mistakable passage 
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in Dr. Gross’s book—that in which he speaks of the Craft Companies 
as ‘the parts into which the old Gild Merchant had resolved itself.’ 
But, unlike some others, he has seen the untenableness of the theory 
ascribed to Dr. Gross, and has devoted some pages to its disproof. 
It may be added that the fact that our records do not prove the 
continuance after the Norman Conquest of the gilds for the mainten- 
ance of the public peace which appeared before, hardly proves that 
they were ‘ suppressed ’ (unterdriickt), as sources of possible rebellion 
(ein gefiihrliches Element nationaler Association). Is not the greater 
security for life and property brought about by the Norman kings 
a tenable alternative explanation ? W. J. AsHLEY 


Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes bis zum Augsburger Religions- 
frieden. Von Karu WILHELM NitzscH. Zweite, durch- 
gesehene und vermehrte Auflage. (Leipzig: Duncker und 
Humblot, 1892.) Three vols., pp. xx., 396; x., 360; xiv., 
479. 


THE appearance of a new and improved edition of Nitzsch’s 
History of the German People is a convenient occasion for calling the 
attention of the readers of this Journal to a work which originally 
appeared in 1883, some years before the Journal was in existence to 
do it justice. Prepared with loving skill by his pupil, Dr. Georg 
Matthiii, from the fragmentary papers which the master left behind 
him and from the lecture-notes of his hearers, these three volumes are 
not only rich in positive suggestion, but also give a vivid impression of 
the tendencies of recent historical teaching in Germany ; and it is from 
this latter point of view that they will be of interest to economic 
students. Nitzsch was one of the first, if not the very first, of the 
professional historians to make the economic element the dominating 
one in the story of a nation’s life. Dr. Matthiii calls attention to the 
significant fact that, in spite of Nitzsch’s own protests against the 
abolition of the hero—the elimination of the influence of personality— 
in history, it was upon the development of the nation as a whole that 
he himself laid almost exclusive stress; and Dr. Matthiii is inclined to 
see in Nitzsch’s firm grasp of the conception of evolution (‘ Entwicke- 
lung’), his chief merit (i., pp. vii., viii.). But in this there is nothing 
new; of late, indeed, ‘development’ has come to be employed in 
historical writing with so little intermission that it threatens to make 
itself a nuisance. What was newer and more fruitful in Nitzsch’s 
work was that he found the preponderating forces in historical evolu- 
tion to be economic. Not the manifestation of an abstract idea—like 
liberty—not even the struggle between Church and State, or the pro- 
gress of intellectual enlightenment; but the rise and organisation of 
diverse economic classes and interests, and their shifting mutual 
relations, furnish him with the guiding clues through the thicket of 
events. 
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The barest outline of Nitzsch’s teaching will be sufficient to indicate 
his mental attitude, and at the same time to show his indebtedness to 





men whom—pace Professor Menger—we may still venture to call 
economists, especially to List and Hildebrand. Nations, he thought, 
passed normally through three periods: one of agriculture and 
‘ Naturalwirthschaft’; one in which trade and ‘Geldwirthschaft ’ 
appear by the side of the earlier phenomena; and finally one in 
which trade and ‘ Geldwirthschaft’ gain the upper hand. Of these the 
first lasted undisturbed in Germany till theend of the twelfth 
century. ‘Naturalwirthschaft’ is perhaps hard to define. Strictly, of 
course, it means an economic system based on payments in kind as 
opposed to one in which payments are made in money or ‘Geld.’ But 
Nitzsch uses it in a wider sense than this, as indicating all the condi- 
tions of an agricultural society bound in the fetters of status ; and, 
indeed, it may be said to become with him well-nigh synonymous with 
feudalism. For the picture he has ever in his mind of the agricultural 
stage is not one of a population of independent farmers, but rather one 
in which the soil is tilled by serfs upon the estates of lords who devote 
their own energies to war. Thus, as he sometimes explicitly states and 
more frequently assumes as a matter of course, an ‘agricultural’ 
society is at the same time an aristocratic and a military one. 

Such a picture as this corresponds undoubtedly with German con- 
ditions in the midst of the Middle Ages. But it is significant for those 
who concern themselves with social ‘origins’ that Nitzsch evidently 
regards serfdom as coming into existence just as soon as a settled 
agriculture was introduced. It is true that ‘the common small free. 
man’ of the constitutional historians turns up frequently in his pages ; 
and that he sometimes speaks as if seigneuwrie and serfdom were due 
merely to a spontaneous division among the freemen between those 
whose adventurous spirits took them into the fray and those of a more 
home-abiding turn who stayed behind to plough (cf. i., p. 181). In one 
place he even tells us that this separation was not complete until after 
the time of Henry IV. (ii., p. 323). But elsewhere he describes ‘ the 
great majority of the free warriors known to Tacitus’ as having entered 
upon a purely peasant life (‘eine rein biiuerliche Kultur’), and left 
‘the honour of arms and the joy of battle, the arts of fight and dis- 
cussion’ to a number of special families, since the fifth century (ii., 4). 
And in his chapter on ‘ Das Taciteische Deutschland’ he makes the 
process take place even earlier. The Germans were already, he holds, 
passing from a pastoral to an agricultural stage, by way of a period 
of ‘ Feldgraswirthschaft,’ or extensive husbandry ; for this he follows 
Hanssen in believing to be the meaning of the much-discussed ‘arva 
per annos mutant.’ Yet even then ‘ according to Tacitus, the tilling of 
the soil was essentially the work of slaves, occupying a position like the 
Roman coloni.’ ‘The free German of the time of Tacitus was not, 
Justus Méser supposed, the landowning peasant (‘‘Bauer’”’); for 
Tacitus says expressly that the free German did no work, and he 
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regards him as occupied entirely with hunting, gaming, war and dis- 
cussion ; he was no peasant (or tiller of the soil, ‘‘ Bauer ’’) but a warrior ’ 
(i., p. 88). In another place we learn that the German nobility 
‘ preserved in its purest form the old German character. The administra- 
tion of justice, warfare and political deliberation continued as before to 
form the most honourable occupation of these families, and they had 
their estates tilled by dependents’ (iii., 327). How far this view is con- 
sistent with a mere division of free men into two professions as late as 
the eleventh century we need not trouble to ask ; the chapters were 
probably put together from utterances belonging to different dates, and 
we have no means of knowing what was Nitzsch’s latest thought on 
the point, which, moreover, was one to which he gave no special 
attention. The matter is worth dwelling upon only as showing the 
impression which medieval serfdom made on a man of keen historical 
insight of having existed among the Germans from the very beginning 
of a settled agriculture. 

With the later Middle Ages—from the eleventh or twelfth century 
onward—Nitzsch had a more intimate acquaintance. His most im- 
portant contribution to German history, the work entitled Ministerial- 
itét und Birgerthum, was in large measure an attempt to show how 
trade and ‘ Geldwirthschaft’ arose from out of the purely agrarian 
conditions of earlier centuries. The J/inisteriales were the various 
bodies of household officers and administrative functionaries, chiefly of 
servile origin, gathered around the persons of the great secular and 
ecclesiastical magnates at their castles and palaces ; and out of these, 
according to Nitzsch, who is followed by most subsequent writers, grew 
up an important part of the later citizen body in the various towns. 
It is odd, let me remark in passing, that no one has yet, so far as I 
know, made a serious attempt to apply this theory to English town 
history. Such a class of Ministeriales certainly does not stare us in 
the face in the English ‘sources,’ but we should possibly find them if 
we looked for them, even if they did not play with us quite the leading 
part ascribed to them in Germany. 

Germany remained exclusively agricultural down to a comparatively 
late period—-some time after the rest of western (continental) Europe. 
Why was this? According to Nitzsch it was altogether a matter of 
trading routes. It has become a commonplace to ascribe the fall of 
German commercial greatness to the change of routes involved in the 
blocking-up of the Levant by the Turks and the discovery of the Cape 
passage. Nitzsch traces its origin to similar causes. Down to the 
thirteenth century, he declares, Germany lay altogether outside the 
highways of commerce ; or rather they encircled it on the north and 
south without penetrating it. It was the political changes in south- 
eastern Europe in that century and the rise of the great Italian republics 
which first put the control of the Oriental trade into the hands of the 
north Italian towns, and made the cities of southern Germany and the 
Rhine the natural points of connection between the Mediterranean and 
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northern Europe; while at the same time the rise of the Hanse gave 
German merchants the control of the Baltic (i., 311; ii., 62 et pas- 
sim). 


The growth of the cities, the struggle of classes within, the contest 
with the nobles without, form the main theme of Nitzsch’s third volume, 
and one which evidently engaged his interest more than any other with 
which he had to do. In the character and mutual relations of the 
German nobility and bouryeoisie, affected as both were by the loss of 
monarchical power due to the imperial ambitions of the German kings, 
he finds the explanation of the peculiar features of German history 
down to the present day. His viewis clearly and vigorously expressed 
in the concluding chapter—a chapter which seems to give more insight 
into the inner political and social movements of modern Germany than 
any other writing with which the reviewer is acquainted. In the 
Prussian State of the eighteenth century Nitzsch finds the highest con- 
dition and best employment of landowning nobles; in the cosmopolitan 
culture of central and southern Germany he sees the natural outgrowth 
of town-life, brought to its highest point in a ‘ Frankfurt senator's 
son,’ Goethe. The problem of this century has been to unite these 
two elements, each admirable and each inadequate, in one national 
organisation. 

With this indication of the wider bearings of the subject, let us turn 
back and look at Nitzsch’s account of some of the earlier stages in 
town history. ‘ By the middle of the thirteenth century the new idea of 
the ‘‘citizen”’ (‘* Birger’) had distinctly formed itself, in contrast alike 
to the “artisan” and the “‘ peasant ’’; the body of citizens (‘‘ Biirger- 
schaft ’’) included all those from which the town council was recruited. 
... This German town-patriciate was a landowning one; but it also 
took part in trade and money-dealings. The families of which it was 
composed let their land or their houses to the eraftsmen in return 
for a periodical payment (‘‘ Zins’’); and so a new practice made its 
appearance, that of /ouse-letting, and with it came an_ increasing 
population of artisans by the side of the civic aristocracy ’ (iii., p. 119). 

The foundation of the municipal constitution Nitzsch finds in the 
grant of ‘ Marktfriede,’ the special immunities and, therefore, jurisdic- 
tion attached to a recognised centre of trade; the merchant gild he 
makes little of, and further diminishes its importance by describing it 
as ‘specifically Low German’ (ii., p. 28). And somewhat the same 
geographical distinction is drawn when he comes to consider the 
collision between the patriciate and the craft gilds in later centuries. 
In the leagued towns of Swabia and the Rhine the gilds everywhere 
received a share in the government, sometimes even a share greater than 
that of all other classes ; while in the Hanse towns lead by Liibeck they 

were steadily excluded from power (iii., p. 300). Nuremburg, with les 
than a fifth of its council composed of gild representatives, stood midway 
between the two groups, constitutionally as well as geographically (iii. 
p. 304). The difference between the northern and the south-western 
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towns was evidently a real one; and the more favourable position of 
the gilds in the latter may be explained in part by the policy of their 
episcopal lords, who had found in the craftsmen a counterpoise to the 
burgher patriciate (iii., p. 212). Yet one cannot help feeling that in all 
probability the contrast is drawn too sharply; and in particular that 
the use of the term ‘democratic’ is very possibly misleading. For look 
for a moment at the somewhat parallel case of London. The enact- 
ments which put the city council completely in the hands of the 
companies has in this case also been interpreted as a democratic 
victory; and yet it does not take long to discover that a constitution 
in which ‘the greater companies,’ and the wealthier men of those 
companies had an overwhelming influence can hardly be described 
as unqualifiedly democratic. And in a similar way it may have been 
the case that the reason why in one German town gilds had political 
power and in another not, was because in the former they repre- 
sented the wealth of particular trades which in the latter were 


non-existent. W. J. ASHLEY 


To the Editor of the Economic JourRNAL. 


Str,—Your critic noticing the Industrial Competition of Asia in 
No. 11, vol. iii. of the Economic Journat, p. 509, questions the cal- 
culation which I made in 1889 of 289 crores, as the tale or nearly so, 
of rupees which up to that year had been supplied by the mints to the 
inhabitants of British India, after allowing for withdrawals of coined 
money from the country. The calculation is made from statistics of 
the Indian Government and is as near fact as can be. On p. 554 of 
the same number of the Journal, the ‘ actual’ circulation is put at 
about 155 crores. In the passage on p. 258, I.C.A., which I under- 
stand your critic to quote, I use the word ‘actual’ in the sense of 
‘ potential,’ not in that of ‘active’ circulation (compare pp. 252-256). 
I regard all the coined money of the mints of British India which has 
not left the country as ‘circulation’ in an economic sense, although 
many millions of rupees may at any given hour be laid aside from 
active circulation ; for the influence which metallic money exerts over 
commerce and prices is referable to its ‘ potential,’ not to its ‘ active ’ 
circulation. I should not hazard an opinion as to the amount at any 
moment passing from hand to hand, by which I presume is meant 
‘active’ circulation. If however your critic in estimating an ‘ actual ’ 
circulation of 155 crores, believes the country to be doing its business 
with so small a volume of money, he should compare his figures with 
those for the gold, silver, and notes in use—per capita—in the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America, in Germany, and in France. 
My calculation gives about Rs. 15 or say £1 sterling a head, his, about 
Rs. 6, as contrasted with from ten to twenty times that figure, which 
is the proportion in use in the West. My calculation I should say errs 
on the side of defect not of excess, and your critic’s still more so. 





























DANIELL: COMPETITION OF ASIA 
The same writer observes (p. 509) that my estimate of the gold 
treasure of India is £100 millions sterling too high. It consists of two 
parts, one giving the net imports of gold between 1835 and 1889, at 
£130} millions sterling, and the other of the stock of gold existing in 
India at its demonetisation in the former year. This latter portion I 
take at £140 millions sterling. The former figure I have never seen 
impeached, nor have I met with any subsequent calculation which has 
not gone beyond it. The objection is probably made to the latter 
figure. The authorities for it are cited in my book, and their con- 
clusions are I believe generally accepted as the most reliable which 
circumstances admit of. There is also a contemporary estimate of the 
gold held in India in 1835, made at a time when its recent use as 
money gave facilities for such a calculation which do not exist now, of 
£140 millions sterling. There is of course immense room for uncer- 
tainty in this part of the estimate; but I would refer those interested 
in the matter to Chapter IX. of my book for the arguments by which I 
support it. These lead to the conclusion that the estimate is probably 
too low, not too high by £100 millions sterling. However, we who 
have been writing on the reform of the Indian currency during the last 
fifteen years, make use only of the figure for the net importations of 
gold since 1835, as here it is quite certain that we are on sure ground. 
For the purposes of the projected gold currency that figure is amply 
sufficient, any value of gold by which it may be exceeded—though all 
to the good—may be neglected in these discussions. 
CLARMONT DANIELL 


REP.Ly. 


In my critique of Mr. Daniell’s book when [ was speaking of the 
active circulation, I included both bank reserves and any sums more 
or less temporarily hoarded (cf. page 746 of Vol. 1 of the Economic 
Journat). Mr. Daniell therefore and myself are substantially in 
accord, in that we mean the same thing by the ‘active circulation.’ 
We differ in that he places such circulation at 289 crores while I have 
placed it at 155 crores. The first sentence of his present letter is mis- 
leading, for it implies that I object to the figure 289 crores as being the 
remainder after deducting the sea export of silver bullion during 1835- 
1889 from the tale of rupees coined. The figure so arrived at may, for 
aught I know be 289 crores. I do not dispute Mr. Daniell’s arithmetic. 
My assertion was and is that his estimate of 289 crores as the ‘ active 
circulation ’ is preposterous. The active circulation may be estimated in 
several ways, but notably by two methods, that known by the name of 
Jevons and that known by the name of Newmarch. For the first or 
inductive method the Indian data are unique, being serial and numerous. 
Accordingly I made liberal use of them in the calculations published in 
the Economic Journat for December 1891 and June 1892. My final 
results pointed to a total less than 155 crores. This method, be it 
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remembered, is considered by the most competent statisticians to afford 
a superior limit to the circulation. That is to say 155 crores is A 
MAXIMUM. Any one using the Newmarch or deductive method 
naturally commences by taking as subtrahend the tale of the present 
currency from 1835 to 1889 (299-063 crores) and ends by subtracting 
certain quantities on account of loss by (1) sea, (2) land, (3) hoarding, 
(4) melting, and (5) accident. Personally I have never made any 
elaborate estimate by this method, but incidentally in connection with 
my Jevonian calculations, I have collected some meagre information 
relating to these five heads of deduction. This information, such 
as it is, is summarized at page 739-749 of Vol. I. of the 
Economic Journat. Roughly those enquiries indicate that the 
circulation at present loses about 4-44 crores of rupees yearly. 
A little reflection will show that at this rate or anything like it a very 
big hole is made in the subtrahend 299-063 crores. Mr. Daniell no 
doubt considers that he has employed Newmarch’s method. How 
has he then employed it ? He omits all mention of melting or accidental 
loss. He disregards all permanent or quasi-permanent hoarding. He 
makes some wholly irrelevant remarks about the land export. What 
he says in this connection on page 258 of his book deserves extraction. 
‘It is commonly believed that coined money goes out of India by land 
routes into other parts of Asia, but a little consideration of the circum- 
stances of this trade makes it evident that the stock of silver available 
for coinage, or actually coined in India, is not in this way reduced. . . 
On the other hand it is evident that the traders must bring some gold 
or silver metal with them, to pay for the excess of value of the goods 
they take away over that of the goods they bring ; the amount may be 
small, but this landward trade, so far as it affects the stock of bullion 
in India, tends to increase rather than to diminish its supply.’ This 
passage is entirely beside the issue. We have no concern in such an 
enquiry with ‘the stock of silver available for coinage’ or the 
diminishing of ‘its supply.’ The point is, have any rupees left India, 
and if sohow many? It is worth mentioning, by the way, that Mr. 
Daniell is probably wrong in supposing that the balance of the land 
trade is in India’s favour. With regard to the sea export he does make 
a deduction. He deducts the net sea export of bullion without making 
enquiry to what extent such bullion is rupees ! 

With regard to his estimate of India’s gold stock it is not so easy 
to demonstrate its excessiveness. The production of the world, accord- 
ing to Soetbeer and American researches has been 


Million ounces fine. 
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The net absorption by sea in India according to official blue books 
was from 1835 to 1892 32-61 million ounces fine, i.e. about one-eighth 
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of the world’s production. From 1800 to 1835, when gold was some- 
what largely minted, sufficient official data exist for placing the net ex- 
port at about 3°21 million ounces fine, /.e. about one-fifth to one-sixth 
of the world’s production. In the previous period we know that 
the great trading companies exported very little gold. Moreover, 
navigation was primitive and the coinage fitful. I have therefore 
guessed India’s absorption to have been about one-twentieth of the 
production, i.e. about six million ounces. Totalling, we have 32°61+ 
3°21+6= 41°82 million ounces. If to this be added a small quantity 
for India’s pre-existing stock, we get forty-four million ounces odd = 
180 millions sterling. This total is roughly one hundred millions less 
than Mr. Daniell’s estimate. 
F. C. Harrison 





NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


Tue TRADES UNION CONGRESS. 


From a chance gathering of a comparatively obscure character, 
through rough and stormy times, and countless adverse circumstances, 
the Trades Union Congress has steadily won its way until at the 
present moment it is scarcely too much .to assert that it is the most 
important of all our annual assemblies. It is, in reality, the pavrlia- 
ment of labour, furnishing to the workers fresh hope and inspiration, 
to the politician a ready indicator of ‘paying opinions,’ and to the 
statesman and economist grave problems pressing for solution. This 
year the Congress was held for the second time in Ireland, at Belfast. 
Neither the number of delegates present, nor the members represented, 
were so large as last year. This, though doubtless attributable in 
some measure to the periodical decline in union memberships on a 
contracting trade, was chiefly owing to the change in the standing 
orders governing representation. By resolution of the Glasgow 
Congress a union is now only allowed to have as many members 
represented as it pays for at the rate of £1 per thousand. Previously 
there was no limit. The figures last year were 495 delegates and 
1,219,934 members, and this year 380 delegates and 900,000 
members. 

The report of the Parliamentary Committee was an unusually full 
and encouraging document. It told of a larger number of beneficial 
achievements—legislative and other—secured within the limits of 
the year by Trades Union pressure than on any previous occasion. 
It reported in detail the Factory Act and other reforms of Mr. Asquith, 
the extension of the Labour Department by Mr. Mundella, the educa- 
tional schemes of Mr. Acland, besides several important pieces of 
industrial legislation of the year. It spoke in optimistic terms of the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, and the adoption by the House of the princi- 
ple of payment of members. An expression of pleasure at the second 
reading of the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill was only counterbalanced by 
regret that no opportunity had been given for it to proceed beyond that 
stage. The appointment of seventy working-class magistrates was 
approvingly commented on, and Mr. Fowler was accorded thanks 
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for reducing the property qualification of poor-law guardians. Of 
the subjects dealt with of a non-Parliamentary character, the one of 
most far-reaching consequence was a draft scheme, provisionally 
agreed to, of a federal alliance between the twin movements, Co- 
operation and Trades Unionism. In this provision is made for a 
joint committee officially representative of the two great bodies. 
The committee is to have, among other powers, that of settling all 
differences between co-operators and their employés. A second 
proposal recommends the institution of a Trades Union label to be 
attached to goods sold by co-operators setting forth that they are 
made under Trades Union conditions, similar to that now in use 
among the Felt Hatters’ Associations of America, and already partially 
adopted by several of our productive co-operative societies. One 
cannot now say more of the prospective influence of such an alliance 
than that it will be stupendous. 

The Presidential address did not proceed along the beaten track of 
helpful allusion to the most pressing current problems. The departure 
was scarcely a success. It consisted for the most part of a vague, 
indefinite disquisition on the industrial sphere of Government, and a 
series of pointless platitudes on the need for religious tolerance, 
political gratitude, and increased representation of labour in Pazrlia- 
ment. It also contained a long and straggling sketch of the factory 
legislation of the century. But such grave questions as alien pauper 
immigration, reform of the Poor Law system, old age pensions, were 
airily dismissed almost in a breath, while others even more momentous 
were not even alluded to. 

The chief event of the Congress, and one for which it will long 
remain historical, was the passing by an overwhelming majority, and 
without any perceptible acrimony in debate, of a sweeping Socialistic 
resolution. It was the culminating point in a four years’ strenuous 
struggle. At Dundee, in 1889, when the London dockers were in the 
throes of their memorable strike, the first warning note of the coming 
cleavage was sounded between the collectivist and individualistic 
schools in Congress. The onset of the newer school was led by 
Mr. Keir Hardie. The intensity of the attack was only equalled by 
the crushing character of the defeat. Then followed the Liverpool 
Congress in the midst of the upward sweep of the new union movement. 
The Socialists were in force, but they were met with a stern and solid 
opposition. Their progress had been enormous, but their success was 
not yet. Newcastle, the following year, witnessed an accession to their 
strength from conversions in their opponents’ ranks. Then came the 
Glasgow Congress of last year, when a fusion of forces was noticeable. 
The new men had come to recognise some of the older school’s 
difficulties of organisation, while the general body of the latter 
showed a more marked inclination to accept the principles of the new 
men. As this year’s Congress approached, though great things were 
expected, no Socialist was so sanguine as to believe that the delegates 
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would declare in favour of collectivism. In an amendment on a 
scheme of independent labour representation, Individualism v. Collecti- 
vism was raised as a direct issue. This amendment ran :— 

‘Candidates receiving financial assistance must pledge themselves 
to support the principle of collective ownership and control of all means 
of production and distribution, and the labour programme as agreed 
upon from time to time by the Congress.’ 

After a lengthy discussion this was carried by a majority of 40, 
and on being put as a substantive motion was agreed to by 150 votes 
to 52. As an emphasis to this declaration Mr. John Burns, M.P., the 
most prominent of the socialistic labour leaders, was elected at the 
top of the poll for the Parliamentary Committee. 

Of very great political significance was the increase in the majority 
in favour of the establishment of an independent labour party, from 
1 only last year to 98 this. This emphatic declaration may be 
accepted as clearly indicative of the growing revolt of the workers 
against being represented in the political sphere, by men who stand for 
opposing interests in the industrial arena. To summarise the situation 
the workers assert that political friendship is inconsistent with 
economic enmity. 

The Eight Hours question occupied a minor place, not because of any 
lack of interest, or decreasing belief in its advantage, but chiefly be- 
cause its supporters having succeeded in carrying it by large majorities 
for several years, did not deem a repetition of arguments necessary or 
advisable. The resolution dealing with the matter demanded a uni- 
versal measure, with organised trade exemption, as adopted last year. 

That fruitful subject of debate for so many years, the law of Employ- 
ers’ Liability, was quickly disposed of by a resolution approving the 
measure now before Parliament, and urging the Government to remain 
firm on the vital clauses. 

Proposed amendments of the Factory Acts again occupied consider- 
able time. The dockers and the laundresses both asked for such protec- 
tion, and a general demand was made for increased inspection in the 
already protected industries. It is pretty evident that what is wanted 
is a new, sympathetic, simplified act, instead of the existing measures 
of exceptions and omissions. 

In view of the grave character of the Unemployed Problem a resolu- 
tion moved by Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., is of special importance at the 
present moment. This declared that ‘to provide honourable and 
profitable employment for the unemployed is a question of the first 
importance, and should be treated as such by the Government of the 
day, and any Government failing to recognise this fact is unworthy of 
the support of the working classes.’ This was carried without a 
division ! 

There were several proposals dealing with industrial arbitration 
and conciliation. The only resolution carried on the subject was of a 
somewhat negative character. It asserted that no legislation on the 
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subject would be satisfactory unless compulsory power was given of 
access to employers’ books. A further resolution calling upon Parlia- 
ment to pass a measure to force the establishment of conciliation boards 
in connection with every industry was defeated. 

Federation and amalgamation again came in for a good share of atten- 
tion. The first resolution carried affirmed that all kindred societies 
should amalgamate. A second instructed the Parliamentary Committee 
‘to draw up a basis of common agreement for the purpose of bringing 
all organisations into closer relationship on the lines of the American 
Labour Federation, so that united action may be taken when an industrial 
crisis arrives.’ In adopting this resolution it is doubtful whether the 
delegates could have been fully aware of what they were doing. To 
attempt to organise a Labour Federation on the lines of the American 
ederation of Labour would mean disintegrating some of our national 
unions. It is a federation for the most part of localised unions. It 
embraces other federations and unions, and parts of unions indis- 
criminately. ; 

Other resolutions required the insertion of the trades’ union con- 
ditions in all public contracts, reaffirmed the need for amending the jury 
and conspiracy laws, asked for a court of criminal appeal, demanded 
more rigid sanitary inspection of workers’ dwellings, insisted upon human 
ising the Merchant Shipping Laws, and embraced other subjects of 
varying degrees of importance, which have come before Congress 
repeatedly in recent years. 

In conclusion, it cannot but strike the mind of even the casual 
observer that in spite of the comparative state of excellence to which 
the congress procedure has been brought, there yet remains much 
improvement to be desired. Surely it is unnecessary to reiterate again 
and again resolutions agreed upon by Congress. It has long been 
resolved that speeches in support of the principle of Trade Unionism are 
not admissible. This resolution has been arrived at to avoid occupying 
time in discussing that upon which all delegates are agreed. Why 
should not exactly the same argument hold of all resolutions upon 
which Congress has shown itself overwhelmingly and progressively in 
favour for three successive years? Such resolutions might remain as 
standing instructions to the incoming committee from year to year 
until carried into effect. 

It is also becoming increasingly apparent that to secure a higher 
state of efficiency the numerical strength of the congress will have to 
be reduced. At present it is altogether too large and unwieldy for the 
effective dispatch of business. 

Opinion, too, is rapidly setting in the direction of giving the Pavlia- 
mentary Committee, a more definite position and relationship to the 
unions affiliated with congress. At present it is almost an irresponsi- 
ble body. It is elected for a year from congress to congress. In the 
interval it is responsible to no one. No organisation, to whatever 
straits it may be reduced has the right to demand help from the 
No. 12.—vo.u. 11 ZZ : 
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committee in any other form than that contained in a previous congress 
resolution. Thus in the case of the difficulties of the dockers at Bristol 
and Hull the committee did not render any assistance. Again in the 
present lock-out in which the miners are struggling for the mainten- 
ance of a vital principle of Trades Unionism no action was taken by 
the committee until the struggle had been in progress for fourteen weeks 
and then only in a casual way by the issue of a circular appealing for 
help. It is to be hoped that the Parliamentary Committee will be 
given executive power for parliamentary and certain other defined 
purposes with a recognised federal relationship to the unions of the 
country so that upon the fulfilment of certain safe-guarding conditions 
unions can under the stress of pressing difficulties of a specific character 
obtain its help. 

By this reform the services of the committee to the affiliated 
unions would be enormously enhanced and it would become in reality 


the head of the great British Labour Movement. 
Crem Epwarps 


NOTES ON THE GROWTH AND INCIDENCE OF LOCAL TAXATION. 


THE ‘bitter cry’ of the oppressed rate-payer is one with which 
we have been familiar for many years. At one time we find him 
clamouring for the transfer of some portion of his ever-increasing 
burden to the tax-payer or to the owner of personal property ; at 
another he is demanding the taxation of what he calls ‘ ground values,’ 
or the imposition of a ‘betterment’ rate. But his voice, in one 
character or another, has been pretty constantly in our ears during 
the past thirty years. 

What is the justification for this cry? In what sense is Local 
Taxation a ‘burden’? To what extent is it increasing? And is the 
burden placed upon the right shoulders ? 

I venture to think that the real weight of the burden is generally 
exaggerated, and that its true incidence is often misapprehended. 


ik 


First as to the facts. All that can be known on this branch of 
the subject seems to be contained in Mr. Goschen’s report of 1870 
(House of Commons Paper, No. 201 of 1893), and Mr. Fowler’s 
continuation of that report recently presented to Parliament (House 
of Commons Paper, No. 168 of 1893). 

In estimating the real burden of the rates, and its growth from 
time to time, we shall derive but little assistance from the figures 
either of the actual expenditure of the several local authorities, or of 
the amount levied in the shape of rates. The true criterion must be 
the amount of the rate in the £. 
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Owing to the incompleteness of our statistical information, it is 
not possible to draw very detailed comparisons on this point over a 
series of years. But the following figures may be of some assistance. 

The average rate in the £ of all rates in England and Wales at 
different periods was as follows :— 


Year. Rate in the ¢. 
&. a. 
1803 .. 4 5h 
TAIT... 3 103 
1841... 27 
1868 ... 3 4 
1891... 3 8 


It may therefore be said that, taking the country at large, the rate 
in the £ was lower in 1891 than during the first twenty years of 
this century. During the last fifty years, however, the amount raised 
from rates has shown a tendency to increase in a greater ratio than 
the valuation, and the rate in the £ is therefore higher. 


Between 1841 Jetween 1SGS 
and 1868. and 1891. 
A Per cent. Per cent. 
The valuation increased)... ... «. «. «+ GE .. «, =<, SS 
The sum raised from rates increased ... ... 104... ... ... 68 


When the expenditure in urban districts is separated from that in 
rural districts, it is not found possible in all cases to give the rate in 
the £. But the following table shows the actual amounts raised in 
the undermentioned districts in the years 1868 and 1891. 


Amount raised by rates in 1868. 1891. 
£ £ 
(a) The Metropolis .... 2 : ic ave ace cee TSRORROOG -; .. 7,930,000 
(6) Other urban districts... 2. 2... ww. 302,700 ... ... 9,583,000 
(c) Districts partly urban and partly rural ... .. 8,358,000 ... ... 8,196,000 
(d) Rural districts .. Rn hho ys ... 1,416,000 ... ... 2,109,000 


The amount raised in the metropolis represents an average rate of 
4s. 44d. in 1868, and of 5s. in 1891. In the rural districts the cor- 
responding figures are 2s. 7id. and 2s. 3d. The rate in the £ for the 
other urban or partly urban districts cannot be ascertained. But in 
the whole extra-metropolitan area the average rate increased from 3s. 
to 3s. 4d. 

Some idea of the character of the expenditure, and of its growth, 
may be formed from the following table, showing the several authorities 
for whom the money was raised :— 


Amount raised from rates in 
1868, 





£ £ 
Poor Law AUTHORITIES :— 
Metropolitan ...0 .s5 sis eee nee cee ee «= 8603000... =... ~2,016,000 
Extra Metropolitan... .. ... .. .. ... 6,471,000 ... ... 5,457,000 
7,831,000 7,473,000 


4 ree 
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ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITIES :— 1868 , 1891 
Metropolitan Board of Works and London 
County Counicil .. te 417,000 ....... 1,719,000 
Metropolitan Vestries and City “Commis. 
sioners.of Sewers 1,155,000 ... ... 2,133,000 
Metropolitan Police.. 405,000... ... 616,000 
Municipal Corporations and ‘other urban 
Sanitary Authorities.. . 38,008,000 ... ... 8,598,000 
County Authorities outside the Metropolis... 1,295,000 ... ... 1,678,000 
Rural Highway Authorities 1,336,000 ... ... 1,822,000 
Rural Sanitary Authorities 412,000 
7,616, 000 16,478,000 
EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES: 
London Schoo] Board 1,272,000 
Borough School Boards... 924,000 
Other School Boards 772,000 
2,968,000 
cy Si 
ALL OTHER AUTHORITIES 7 1,056,000... ... 899,000 
ODAT 56) 83s, eee 16,503,000 _27,818,000 





It will be observed that over the country at large the sums raised 
under the name of the Poor Rate have actually diminished since 1868, 
and that practically the whole increase in the aggregate amount raised 
is due to (a) the increased cost of the ordinary administration of urban 
districts, and (b) the charges imposed by the Education Acts, the whole 
of which are of course new charges since 1868. 

It may be useful to add one more set of figures, showing the gross 
expenditure of the several local authorities, and the sources from 


which it was met at the two periods named. 


1868, 1891. 
: £ 
Gross Expenditure (excluding expenditure | 
out of loans). 24,740,000 ... ... 50,662,000 
Sources from which it was defrayed :— J 
Rates ia... See 66 per cent. 55 per cent, 
Tolls, dues, hes sie, bal wm, Kea eee” as es 
Imperial subventions ... a 33 14 
Other receipts (gas and water 
undertakings, sales and rents 
15 < 24 


of property, «c.) 


‘ The portion of the receipts drawn (more or less) directly from the 
pockets of the rate-payers in the several localities has thus diminished 
from 81 per cent. to 62 per cent., while that portion which does not 
fall directly upon the rate-payers (as such) increased from 19 to 38 


per cent. 
The conclusions which may be drawn from the above figures seem 


to be these: 
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(1) Assuming that the income of the local authorities has been well 
laid out, the rate-payer gets more for his money than he did ; for (a) 
the gross expenditure has increased more rapidly than either the 
actual receipts from rates or the average rate in the £; and (d) 
smaller proportion of this expenditure is paid by the rate-payer him- 
self, and a larger share falls upon other partiés. 

(2) The charge on the rate-payer in the purely rural districts is 
actually less than it was in 1868, the average rate in the £ having 
fallen from 2s. 7}d. to 2s. 3d. 

(3) The charge on the rate-payer in the metropolis (and probably 
in all other urban districts) is materially heavier, the average rate 
having risen from 4s. 44d. to 5s. in the £; but scarcely so much 
heavier as the popular outcry would have led us to expect. 


If. 


The next point for consideration is how far this taxation can 
properly be described as a burden. By a burden, I presume, is 
meant some duty or task or payment exacted without any equiva- 
lent benefit being received in return. 

In this sense of the word there are undoubtedly some items of 
taxation which can be described as a burden; there are others 
again which plainly constitute no burden at all; and there is a 
third class which cannot be assigned absolutely to either category. 

For the purposes of this distinction taxation may be considered 
as representing either (a) duties imposed on the individual for the 
benefit of the community at large, or (b) services rendered to the 
individual by the community. 

The former class of taxes may be described as ‘onerous’ and the 
latter as ‘beneficial.’ If the rate-payer gets a larger return from the 
payments which he makes than the average member of the community, 
the expenditure is to that extent beneficial to him; and in geeqeetion 
as the direct return diminishes, the rate becomes ‘ onerous.’ 

The ‘ onerous’ or ‘ beneficial’ character of the rate is in fact deter- 
mined by the amount of direct benefit accruing to the rate-payer from 
the service which the rate provides. 

The Poor Rate, for example, or at least so much of it as represents 
expenditure for the relief of the Poor, is clearly ‘onerous.’ The rate- 
payer gets no direct return from it. 

On the other hand the bulk of the rates which are levied by the 
Metropolitan Vestries, and similar bodies in other urban districts, are 
‘beneficial.’ The expenditure represents services rendered directly to 
the individual, and generally at a smaller cost than that at which he 
could provide them for himself. 

The rate for Educational purposes will fall into the one category or 
the other, according to the degree in which the rate-payer makes use 
of the facilities afforded to him by the School Board. 


- 
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A careful examination of the expenditure of the several local 
authorities would, I think, show that the rates which have increased 
most rapidly during the last twenty-five years have, generally speaking, 
been expended on services of direct utility to the rate-payer ; and that 
the purely ‘ onerous’ rates have either remained stationary, or have 
actually diminished. 

Whether the aggregate payment made by any individual rate-payer 
is more or less of a ‘burden’ than at other times can of course only 
be decided for each particular case ; but there seems sufficient evidence 
for the general conclusion that though the gross expenditure out of 
rates has largely increased, the benefits directly accruing to the 
average rate-payer have increased to an extent quite as great. 


III. 


In considering the incidence of Local Taxation we may therefore 
eliminate all the expenditure above described as ‘beneficial;’ the 
remainder, if and in so far as it is ‘onerous,’ may properly be de- 
scribed as a ‘ burden.” On whom does this burden fall ? 

A Rate is a charge levied upon the occupier of real property, and 
proportioned to its annual value. ; 

‘But, though actually paid by the occupier, it is not necessarily a 
burden upon him, for (1) he may be able to transfer it to some other 
person ; or (2) he might be no better off if it were removed. 

In examining this question it is necessary to distinguish between 
the initial or temporary incidence of the burden, and its permanent 
effect. 

Whenever the occupier is under covenant to pay all rates charge- 
able on the property, it is plain that any increase in the amount 
leviable during the currency of his tenure falls exclusively upon 
him. 

The real question is—What happens when a new agreement is 
entered into? 

It appears to be generally admitted that in the case of agricultural 
land the burden falls upon the owner. 

The rates, being a necessary incident of the occupation, are classed 
by the occupier with rent and other compulsory charges. It is the 
sum of these charges which he has to consider when making his 
bargain with the owner, and, inasmuch as all the other charges are 
already fixed, the rent is the only item open to variation through the 
‘ higgling of the market.’ The amount of the rent must therefore be 
the difference between the total sum which the occupier is prepared to 
pay in respect of the property and the amount of the other charges. 
In these circumstances the rates are clearly paid out of the rent. If 
rates increase rents will fall, and vice versa. 

In the case of urban property, the problem is usually complicated 
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by the introduction of a third party who does not appear in the other 
case. 

In an agricultural holding we have to deal with two parties only— 
the owner and the occupier. In the case of urban land we have the 
owner, who is generally called the ground landlord, the building lessee 
who erects the house, and the occupier of the house, who stands in 
much the same position as the consumer of produce in the case of agri- 
cultural land. The farmer and the builder both hire from the owner 
the raw material which they convert into a consumable commodity—in 
the one case corn or stock, in the other houses. Both make the same 
bargain with the owner on the one hand, and the consumer on the 
other. Fixed charges and all necessary outgoings will be elements in 
the bargain. If any of these charges are to be paid directly by the 
consumer (as they are under the existing law in the case of houses, 
though not of agricultural produce), he will give a smaller price to the 
producer, who in his turn will have less to give to the owner. 

This view, while generally accepted with regard to agricultural land, 
seems to be disputed when house property is in question. It is argued 
that the amount of ‘ economic friction’ which is involved in the transfer 
of the charge through so many hands is so great that practically the 
burden remains wholly or in great part upon the person who is 
originally charged with it. Those who take this view point to the fact 
that when the time comes for an adjustment of rent, the owner fre- 
quently succeeds in securing the old, or even a higher rent, notwith- 
standing a considerable increase in the rates; and it is suggested that 
this is conclusive evidence that the occupier regards the rates as inde- 
pendent of the amount of his rent. 

But this argument seems to assume that the value of the house, 
apart from the rates, must be constant, and excludes the hypothesis 
that the value of the house may have increased as well as the rates. 

In short, if other things are equal, the rates on a new adjustment 
will be taken into account in fixing the rent. This conclusion is not 
vitiated by the fact that, if other things are not equal, the owner may be 
able to exact a higher rent though the charge for rates is also 
higher. 

This view appears to be that adopted by the Select Committee on 
Town Holdings who reported in 1892. They say, ‘It must be true as 
a general rule that if a tenant is prepared to pay a given sum in rent 
and also to undertake the liability of so much in rates, he would be 
able and willing, if exempted from the payment of the rates, to pay a 
sum equal to the rent plus the rates.’ 

It appears therefore that new rates, or any increase in old rates, 
fall upon the occupier during the currency of his tenancy, and then, so 
far as they are ‘onerous,’ become a charge upon the owner. But the 
whole amount of the charge cannot be properly described as a ‘ burden’ 
upon the latter. 

For in their nature rates, though apparently a charge upon pro- 
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perty, are really a share of a particular kind of property which the 
community reserves for public purposes. 

The nature of this reservation is not altered by the fact that it has 
been converted into an annual payment of money. The rates are, in 
fact, an annual charge paid to secure the exclusive possession of a 
property, part of which really belongs to some one else. 

They cannot then be considered a ‘burden’ upon any person who 
has acquired property subject to such a charge. What he has acquired 
‘is really a property of smaller extent, but apparently increased by the 
amount of the ‘reserved share.’ This ‘reserved share’ never was his ; 
and if any re-adjustment of ‘burdens’ is to be made he has no more 
right to it that any other member of the community. 

The general conclusions on this part of the subject would therefore 
seem to be :— 

(1) Rates are prima facie paid out of the profits of the owner of the 
property. 

(2) But they cannot properly be described as a burden upon any 
individual owner except in so far as they have been imposed or 
increased during his tenure of the property. 

G. H. Murray. 


THE Ricur oF INSPECTION OF Books IN TRADING AND OTHER 
BopIgs. 


THE common and statute law alike recognize the right of every 
partner to inspect the books of an ordinary partnership. 

Where the partners become many in number, so as to form those 
bodies which are more commonly called companies, associations, 
societies, unions, it may no doubt become necessary to put some 
restriction on the exercise of this right so as not to interfere with the 
carrying on of the business. But the fact that in such cases the 
management is necessarily intrusted to a few of the partners, forming 
a committee or board, seems to render it only the more necessary 
that the remaining partners, excluded from the management, should 
be enabled to see how the business is being carried on. 

In dealing with the various classes of partnership, legislation has 
however varied in reference to this question from class to class, and 
from time to time. 

As respects ordinary companies, viz., those under the Companies 
Acts, the law recognizes the principle, reeommending for adoption a 
provision which becomes that of the company if there is no other, that 
the books of account shall be open to the inspection of members during 
the hours of business. But it makes the right not only ‘subject to 
any reasonable restrictions as to the time and manner of inspecting 
the same that may be imposed by the company in general meeting,’ 
but reduces it as a compulsory minimum to a right to inspect in 
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business hours, or at least two hours a day throughout the -year 
(less thirty days at most), a register and yearly list of members with 
power to request copies at a fixed price at all reasonable times and 
a register of mortgages and charges. 

The same limited rights of inspection are extended as respects the 
register and list of members, to all persons on payment of 1s., and as 
respects the register of mortgages and charges, to all creditors of the 
company. 

In parliamentary companies, i.e. those subject to the provisions of 
the ‘‘Companies Clauses Consolidation Acts,” besides the right to 
inspect the shareholders address book, register of mortgages and bonds, 
and register of debenture stock, by a provision retained from the earlier 
Joint Stock Companies Acts, the books as balanced and the balance- 
sheet are for the prescribed periods, or if none for fourteen days before 
and one month after each ordinary meeting to be open to inspection 
by shareholders. Mortgages and bond creditors moreover, besides the 
right to inspect the registers of mortgages and bonds and of debenture 
stock, have that of inspecting the accounts at all reasonable times, the 
shareholders not being thus allowed to know as much of their own 
affairs as creditors. In railway companies, moreover, the ‘ loan capital 
half yearly accounts’ may be perused at all reasonable times by 
shareholders, stock-holders, bond creditors, holders of debenture stock, 
or persons interested in any such securities. 

In trade unions ‘any person haying an interest in the funds” is 
allowed to inspect ‘the books and names of the members.’ 

In friendly societies the right to inspect the books extends in like 
manner to every member or person having an interest in the funds, 
but not so as to allow any member or person, not an officer or specially 
authorized by resolution of the society, to inspect another member's 
loan account without his consent. 

In co-operative societies, until this year, the right of members and 
others was the same as in Friendly Societies, except that it was 
exercised subject to such regulations as to the time and manner of in- 
spection as might be made from time to time by the general meeting. 

In building societies the right of inspection is absolutely ignored. 

The partner’s right of inspection of books has been thus recognized 
in friendly societies, co-operative societies, trade unions; to some 
extent in parliamentary companies ; in principle, in ordinary companies, 
but in these last, authorized to be virtually set at nought; excluded 
altogether in building societies. 

The practical interest of the subject consists in this that, as 
respects two of the above classes of societies, bills have been brought 
in during this session in which the right of inspection of books by 
members has been dealt with, or sought to be dealt with, two of which 
are likely to pass into law, if indeed one of these has not done so at 
the time when this goes to press. 

Of several bills relating to building societies, two, one brought in 
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by the Home Secretary, the other by leading members of the opposition, 
sought to give the right, but after consideration of the various proposals 
on the subject by a select committee, the provisions to this effect were 
dropped, and nothing substituted but a power to the registrar, on the 
application of ten members of at least twelve months’ standing, to 
appoint an accountant or actuary to inspect the books, the applicants 
depositing in the first instance the cost of the inspection. 

Still more remarkably, the Industrial and Provident Societies Bill 
promoted by the Co-operative Union, a federation of the great majority 
of the co-operative bodies, reduced the rights of inspection of members 
virtually below those in an ordinary company (which by adoption of 
Table A. ipso facto secures the right of inspection to members), com- 
pelling societies which have it, and are satisfied with it, if they wish to 
retain it, to go to the trouble and expense of preparing and registering a 
new rule for the purpose. (It is understood that this action of the 
co-operative bodies weighed heavily with the Select Committee on 
the Building Societies Bills towards striking out the provision for 
inspection in the Government Building Societies’ Bill. It is true 
that a similar clause to that introduced into the Building Societies Bill 
was also inserted in the Industrial and Provident Societies Bill, for 
enabling ten members of twelve months’ standing to obtain through the 
Registrar, on deposit of costs, a professional inspection of the books. 

Of the large number of witnesses examined by the Select Com- 
mittee on the Building Societies’ Bills, only two were in favour of the 
right of inspection being granted to members. But this heavy cloud 
of adverse witnesses resolves itself into officers or former officers or 
advisers of societies, whose dislike to the intrusion of members into 
the accounts might have been reckoned on beforehand, and professional 
accountants, who naturally have no faith in any inspection which is 
not professional. On the other hand, the two witnesses who testified 
in favour of the right, Mr. Brabrook, the present Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, and his predecessor (myself), are just those whose 
position has enabled them to view the question from all sides without 
prejudice. In like manner, Mr. Brabrook gave evidence in favour of 
the right before the Select Committee on the Industrial and Provident 
Societies’ Bill, and was in this case supported by the Secretary of one 
of the smaller co-operative organisations, the Guild of Co-operators ; 
Mr. Gray, the Secretary of the Co-operative Union, and representing 
necessarily the views of Committees and officers, testified to the 
contrary. 

The arguments against allowing members of large partnerships, 
whether called companies, building societies, co-operative societies, or 
by any other title, to retain in this respect the ordinary rights of 
partners, reduce themselves, I think, substantially to these: 

1. That ‘secrecy is the soul of business’; that it would be impos- 
sible to carry on large concerns with members asking to see all the 
books. 
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2. That members are too ignorant to derive any benefit from the 
inspection. 

3. That in those cases in which the right is allowed by law, it has 
only been exercised for a malevolent purpose, sometimes in co-opera- 
tive societies by rival traders, who only seek occasion to damage the 
society, or persons otherwise ‘not actuated by good motives.’ 

4. That it has not availed to avert disaster, and is therefore 
useless. 

A few words may be said under each of these heads.! 

(1.) ‘It is said that secresy is the soul of business—in my opinion 
it is a lost soul,’ was the saying of a clever Frenchman. The whole 
current of modern legislation runs certainly against the adage. Our 
grandfathers, our fathers even, would have stood aghast at the im- 
pertinence of this, that, and the other inspector, wanting to know 
about ever so many things which they deemed to concern only them- 
selves. Figures are published broadcast by law which formerly a 
man would have been shown to the door for asking. And practice 
outsteps the law. For the settlement of trade disputes, employers will 
throw open their books to arbitrators, and even to the representatives 
of trades unions. Fifty years ago, one who did so would have been 
sent to Coventry by his whole class. No doubt limits as to the time 
and place of inspection will have to be fixed in large concerns. 

(2.) That members are too ignorant to derive benefit from inspection 
would be no answer in an ordinary partnership. Why in a large one, 
because it is called by another name? If they are ignorant, such 
inspection should both bring home to them the fact of their own 
ignorance and tend to dispel it. And since the books are at once 
opened to directors or members of the committee of management on 
their election, does the vote of a majority of ignorant members at 
once confer the requisite illumination ? 

(3.) If the right has been misused in practice, this points primarily 
to too great laxity in the admission of members. One who cannot be 
trusted should not be admitted as a member, or if admitted should be 
got rid of. A bad man makes a bad use of the best means. But 
because thieves require handcuffs that is no reason for putting them 
upon honest men ; nor for paring down the rights of upright and well- 
meaning members to such a level as shall appear safe for those ‘ not 
actuated by good motives.’ 

(4.) How far the right of inspection has availed to avert disaster, 
we cannot tell. 

But if the bodies in which the right subsists have been, on the 
whole, the most safely and respectably managed, the scandals which 


1 T do not think it worth while to answer seriously an argument put forth by an 
ex-director of a building society before the Select Committee on the Building 
Societies’ Bill, that discussions at meetings might be stifled by an offer to the 
objector to step round and see the books. That is a game of brag which can be 
played irrespectively of any right, and may easily be played once too often. : 
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have lately been filling the newspapers belong either to bodies in which 
it is not recognised by law (Liberator, Portsea Island, &c., Building 
Societies), or which are permitted to dispense with it (London and 
General Bank, Limited; Hobbs, and Co., Limited, and other com- 
panies). In the most glaring instance of mismanagement of a co-operative 
society (fortunately only on a small scale), that of the Kent Industrial 
and Provident Land and Building Society, the slightest inspection of 
the books by a member would have shown him that the society, which 
professed to have £2000 balance at the bank, had no bankers’ account, 
or that its £3000 in the public funds had no existence. Certain it is, 
moreover, that bodies in which the right exists have prospered more 
than those in which it does not exist. Building societies were much 
earlier in the field than co-operative societies, and had therefore 
greater opportunities of development. Yet the last returns for both 
classes as respects England and Wales show the following results :— 


Sales only of 1,148 co-operative societies making re- 
turns, exclusive of loan societies and trading banks, 
and land societies (Chief Registrar's Report for 1891, 





Part B, p. 124) e Pu . £37,827,825 ! 
Total receipts of 2, 262 building societies king 

returns (Return for 1891, p. 171)... ree Bia ... 18,610,538 * 
Difference in favour of co-operative societies... ... £19,217,287 


Observe that, so far from the right of inspection having in any- 
wise checked the growth of individual societies, not only is the average 
number of members obviously greater for a co-operative than for a 
building society, but the number of individually large businesses is 
much greater in the co-operative movement. Thus, whilst twenty 
co-operative societies received, for sales only, over a quarter of a 
million £, making together ee si ..» £17,027,796 
only ten building societies (the Liberator included) 
returned total receipts exceeding that amount, making 
together 


5,273,309 


Difference ae ... £11,754,487 


Again, few people would, I suppose, deny that Parliamentary com- 
panies, which are subject to wider rights of inspection than ordinary 
companies, bear a higher character, and are deemed safer than the 
latter. 


1 It must indeed be noticed that the Building Societies Return, being confined to 
bodies incorporated under the Act of 1874, does not include the older ‘certified ’ 
societies, or in particular the gigantic ‘ Birkbeck.’ This, however, is much more of 
a bank than of a building society. 

* The figure for building societies including £1,254,033 for the ‘ Liberator’! 
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Granted, that the right of inspecting the books is most likely to be 
exercised by a ‘cantankerous’ member ; yet who can tell what benefits 
the fear of his thumbing the books has conferred upon the society— 
what amount of mismanagement it may not have checked? Would 
the shameless frauds, perpetrated so to speak under the eyes of 
accountant-auditors in good repute by the managers of the ‘ Liberator ’ 
or the so-called Jabez Balfour companies, have been as likely to be 
attempted with the fear of the ‘cantankerous’ member's right of 
inspection before their eyes, as when he was known to be shut out ? 

So far, therefore, from the right of inspection of books by members 
having to be limited in co-operative societies, or withheld from building 
societies, as seems likely to be the effect of the legislature of this 
session, it appears to me that late scandals afford a ground for re- 
cognising it in all forms of large partnerships regulated by Act of 
Parliament. For companies this would amount to little more than 
the making compulsory instead of optional the 78th provision of Table A 
in the Schedule to the Companies’ Acts, 1862. The right, however, 
should extend beyond the books of ‘account.’ It is equally essential 
for a due knowledge of the proceedings of the company that all 
minute books should be open to the members. 

I have considered the question chiefly from the point of view of 
the member. The other side of it, that which concerns the creditor, 
opens up a different set of considerations. The interest of the 
member (unless he has joined as a mere wrecker), is that of the com- 
pany or other body itself. The interest of the creditor is a purely 
selfish one. Yet even for him it may coincide with that of the 
company or society, if he is not a mere trade creditor but an investor. 
I incline therefore to think that the Companies Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845, is right when it gives to mortgagees and bond creditors 
(from whom debenture holders cannot be distinguished) a full right 
of inspection of the books of account, and that this right may be ex- 
tended to building societies and co-operative societies. It can scarcely 
exist in friendly societies and trades unions, as they practically do 
not borrow, Joun M. LupLow 


NorrinGHAM LACE AND FASHION. 


In attempting to form an estimate of the trade of Nottingham, and 
the extent to which her prosperity is dependent upon Fashion, perhaps 
the most important fact to grasp at the very outset is that the Not- 
tingham of to-day is in a vastly different position from the Nottingham of 
twenty or thirty years ago. Then she held almost a complete monopoly 
of the lace trade. For all practical purposes she had no rivals, either 
in England or abroad. To-day she holds a monopoly of one very large 
and important branch of the lace trade, but she has to share and 
compete for the trade in the other branches with numerous rivals. 
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The lace trade may be divided into the following departments. 
There is the curtain trade, the plain net trade, and the fancy lace 
trade. The two first branches need not detain us; there are curtain 
machines and plain net machines all over the world, manufacturing 
articles which are in constant demand, and which are not dependent to 
any considerable extent upon Fashion. Nottingham—and the surround- 
ing district—is still the largest producer of these articles, but she cannot 
be said to possess a monopoly. It is the fancy lace trade upon which the 
prosperity of Nottingham depends. Fancy lace is also divisible into three 
great branches—the cotton lace, the silk lace, and the embroidery lace. 
'The cotton and silk lace are made upon what is known as the Levers 
machine ; the embroidery lace is made upon a machine of a totally 
different character. Nottingham’s position at the present moment is 
this: She has no serious rival in the manufacture of the best classes 
of cotton lace; in the fine silk trade her great rivals are Calais and 
Caudray ; there are lace machines at Derby, Ilkeston, and Long Eaton, 
which compete for the trade in the commoner classes of cotton lace ; 
while all alike have to compete with the embroidery lace machines of 
Switzerland and Plauen. It is upon this fancy lace then that Fashion 
exercises its influence. ; 

There is of course a regular and constant trade in lace from year to 
year, quite independent of the fact whether it is fashionable or not. 
Lace is as regularly used in Spain and the Spanish-speaking countries 
of South America as macintoshes are in the English Lake District. 
The shipping trade from Nottingham to these countries may be re- 
garded as constant. The very beauty of lace again is sufficient to 
create a demand for it, even when it cannot be said to be fashionable. 
Lace has always been popular for the milliner’s art, and it is the 
most fitting material with which to trim linen or calico. Yet even in 
this respect it is stated that the demand for lace has somewhat fallen 
off since the cry of ‘all wool’ has been successfully raised, and found 
supporters among the faculty of medicine. Of this falling-off Fashion 
seems to be entirely innocent. Yet despite this constant trade, it is 
nevertheless true to say that Nottingham is not busy, and therefore 
is not prosperous, except the fashion-plates declare that lace is 
in the fashion—in other words, except lace is the predominant trim- 
ming for dresses and bonnets. The ordinary constant trade is not 
sufficient. Nottingham’s prosperity depends upon her monopoly, and 
her monopoly is the finest lace. 

There is a local saying that lace is fashionable every ten years. In 
other words, out of ten consecutive seasons there is one in which lace is 
becoming fashionable, one in which the fashion is at its height, one in 
which it is dying out, and seven in which it is not worn as an article 
of fashion at all. This saying has been founded upon experience, and 
therefore deserves some credit. For example, the lace trade was good 
from 1869 to 1872, it was good and at its best from 1879 to 1882, and now 
again in 1893 lace is infashion. For history to have repeated itself to 
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the letter, the turn of the tide ought to have come in 1889, but there is a 
very adequate reason to explain why it did not. In the spring of 1882, 
when Nottingham was at its busiest, a new machine was invented which 
produced an entirely new species of lace. That was what is known as 
the embroidery machine. The machine was brought over to Nottingham 
and exhibitedto the leading maaufacturers of the town. The patent was 
offered to them, and they refused it. In doing so they made a mistake 
which they have regretted to this day. For immediately afterwards a 
purchaser was found who considerably improved the machine, started 
factories in Switzerland, and became at once the greatest rival that 
Nottingham has had. The consequence was that this new embroidery 
lace caught the fancy of the market and became popular. Thus when 
at the end of 1882 the ordinary run of fashion in lace had spent itself, 
and Nottingham found itself with no orders to execute, the novelty of 
the new embroidery lace prolonged the fashion for another two or three 
years, and people wore lace continuously for five or six years:—froin 1879 
down to 1885. It is therefore still true to say that history has re- 
peated itself in the present instance, though the invention of the em- 
broidery machine has had the effect of delaying the turn of the tide, 
as far as Nottingham lace is concerned, for three years. And now, 
though lace is fashionable, there are two distinct branches of the trade 
competing for the popular favour. There are two monopolists in the 
field—Nottingham and Switzerland—making different species of lace 
and using totally different machines. 

This being so, there are few business men in Nottingham who 
anticipate that the great flush of trade which they enjoyed from 1879 
to 1882 will repeat itself during the present time of good trade. 
People in speaking of those three years look back to them as a golden 
age which is never likely to return. There are even some candid 
business men who confess that their profits reached an almost immoral 
height and that the gold they made so easily proved to be the gold of 
Midas and brought a Nemesis with it. When the twist-hands at their 
machines were earning £5 a week, it is easy to conceive that their 
masters were making colossal fortunes. When in four or five years 
artisan dwellings increased so rapidly that from thirty to forty miles 
of new street piping were laid down, one may understand why at 
the same time Nottingham began to acquire a reputation for its 
residential villas. Without attaching too much importance to the 
theory that a town which depends for its livelihood upon the manu- 
facture of a luxury must insensibly become a luxurious town (which is 
the unpleasant side of the argument that Nottingham owes much of 
her good taste to the tasteful article she produces), it is incontestably 
true that the depression which fell upon the town after 1882 owed 
much of its intensity to the very magnitude of the prosperity through 
which it had just passed. It is easy to be wise after the event, and 
that is the wise saw behind which those who invested their large 
profits in new and expensive plant undoubtedly sheltered themselves. 
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Fashion changed, there were no orders to execute, and many shadows 
fell over the threshold of the Bankruptcy Court. Capital has a habit of 
finding its way almost too readily into a trade which is momentarily 
prosperous, and it is only the most level-headed of business men who, 
when they are already making much, can resist the temptations to make 
more. For new plant in a trade like the lace trade, which is dependent 
upon a caprice, isa hazardous investment. A lace machine with all the 
latest improvements costs from £800 to £1000. And when it is esti- 
mated that in times of severe depression no less than from 50 to 60 
per cent. of the machines are standing idle, it is obvious that loss of 
interest on capital alone may easily swell up to a very large figure. 

Nottingham has realised very thoroughly during the last few 
years how dangerous it is for an important town to depend for its 
livelihood upon an article of fashion. Until recently she was entirely 
dependent upon lace and hosiery. But the distress that was prevalent 
among the lace hands, and the enforced curtailment of expenses among 
the lace manufacturers, has resulted in the introduction of new indus- 
tries into the town, such as the cycle and tobacco industries, the 
demand for which is constant. For though if the earnings and profits 
of a decade were taken in the bulk and divided equally over the whole 
period, it would be found that the product left a good margin upon 
which to live, equal to that of any constant trade, human nature being 
what it is, it cannot be expected that the bulk of artisans and manu- 
facturers would look forward to the rainy days that are as much as seven 
years ahead, and curtail their rate of living accordingly. A workman 
who is earning his two pounds a week constantly for ten years is 
better off than one who for a year or two may feel himself a rich 
man and for the remaining eight is constantly being pinched. 

From the point of view of the operative, the character of the lace 
trade is not by any means an unmixed blessing. He is paid by the piece, 
the unit of measurement being the rack, which is 1920 motions of the 
machine. Now the machines are worked in double shifts of ten hours 
each, and a workman therefore working full time does not work more 
than fifty hours a week net, if one deducts the time that is taken off 
for meals. What he earns in those fifty hours of course depends on 
* the character of the lace that he is making, upon its quality and its 
width. (The wage-table ofithe Lace- Workers’ union is as intricate as an 
astrologer’s calculation sheet, and would require almost an apprentice- 
ship to understand.) But given continuous work, the twist hand is 
enabled to earn thoroughly good wages. When lace is fashionable, he 
does find continuous work. When there is only the constant ordinary 
trade to supply, his employment is but intermittent except he 
be exceptionally fortunate. If the design which he is engaged upon 
proves popular, and there are large orders to execute, it often happens 
that one machine is kept going for weeks together, while a second 
machine is standing idle, and the hands employed at it are earning 
nothing. That is an accident to which all manufacturing machines are 
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liable, but the more liable just in proportion as the design is more 
elaborate, the expense of arranging the machine for the design the 
heavier, and the dangers of unsaleable stock the greater. The work- 
man, in short, is not only dependent upon fashion, but upon whether 
the machine at which he is engaged is making a pattern which hits 
the popular taste. His work is intermittent, and his wages vary 
accordingly. 

Some other directions in which the position of those engaged in the 
industry is affected by its character may be mentioned. The best 
machines costing, as has been said, no less than £1000, it is not sur- 
prising that the trade is for the most part undertaken by men ina very 
large way of business and men in a very small way. In this respect 
the industry is unique. Comparatively speaking there are few large 
lace mills in Nottingham worked entirely by one firm. There are 
some of course, but what one notices is the absence of the small 
factories so common in the manufacturing districts of Yorkshire. 
A large proportion of the mills are let out in floors, and even 
thes» floors are sub-let again into standings, so that in a single 
mill there might be no less than twenty lace manufacturers. Now it 
is a well-established fact that the presence of the small manufacturer 
is undesirable in almost every industry. He has an ugly knack of 
bringing down prices. Especially in times of depression, when the 
competition for what little business there is to be done is very keen, he 
is at a natural disadvantage with the large manufacturer, and, simply 
to keep his machine going, bids for an order at a price that is barely re- 
munerative. Fortunately his workmen are not allowed to accept a 
lower rate of wages by the rules of their Association than that which is 
at the moment the standard rate, but it is clear that this cutting of 
prices has an ill effect upon the market, and tends to the production of 
a common rather than a high quality of lace. The small manufacturer 
is further hampered by the fact that great improvements have been 
made in the Levers machine of late years. His machines are often 
old-fashioned, and he cannot afford to sink new capital in the purchase 
of the newest pattern. The wealthy manufacturer can and does. 
Yet the best houses have to pay very heavy prices for their superiority. 
It is to be remembered that lace is perhaps the most artistic of our 
English manufactures, and that every season, to satisfy the require- 
ments of the staple trade, new designs have to be got out, and that the 
designer is a very highly-salaried individual. The very beauty of lace 
creates a demand for it, and the manufacturers have to rely very largely 
upon the beauty and tastefulness of their designs to create a demand 
and challenge the pockets of the buying public. In short, the expenses 
of a manufacturer are just the same if not greater when lace is out of 
fashion than they are when it is in fashion. He has to force the trade. 

We may conclude therefore that the influence of fashion upon the 
Nottingham lace trade is paramount, and that the sudden bounds of 
prosperity, followed by long periods of depression, to which the trade is 
No. 12.—von. U1 3A : 
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subject have had a bad and unsteadying influence upon the town. As 
time goes on, Nottingham must lose still more of the monopoly she once 
possessed. Fashion herself, which is notoriously changeful and capri- 
cious, seems to show signs of becoming more changeful still. It seems 
hardly likely that any particular fashion will last as long or be as para- 
mount as it used to be. Nottingham has very wisely recognised this 
by launching out into new ventures, and providing more strings to her 
bow. On the other hand, there would seem good reason for believing 
that, with the gradual improvement of taste and appreciation of the 
beautiful among the lower classes, the demand for lace may increase. 
Hitherto the many have not known lace. When they do, although 
there will be more rivals, there will be a far greater volume of business 
done. 

While dealing with the intiuence of fashion, it may be of interest 
to notice a fact which is likely enough to escape the gaze of the abs- 
tract economist, but which nevertheless bas a very real influence upon 
trade. I refer to the various magazines which devote themselves to 
the prevailing fashions of the day. Such periodicals as The Queen, 
The Lady, The Magazine of Fashion, and the very numerous 
progeny to which they in a very short space of time have given birth 
wield a very tyrannical power. Their word is accepted as gospel, and 
their oracular sayings reach the ears of rich and poor alike. For almost 
every newspaper in the kingdom devotes at least a column a week to 
extracts from the columns of these higher-priced magazines; and this 
fashion column is now regarded as one of the ‘ features of the paper,’ 
and readers would greatly resent its omission. And the tittle-tattle of 
the drapers’ shops, sometimes only a cleverly concealed advertisement, 
sometimes attaining to the dignity of a special article, is a further 
step in the same direction. To such an extent has the habit grown, 
that one of the leading London dailies devoted almost a column the 
other day to men’s fashions, and gravely discussed whether the wearing 
of spats and the turning up of the trousers were fashionable at the time 
of writing. But the influence of these fashion articles may be seen in 
this: Everybody now knows, and knows quickly, what is the prevailing 
fashion. A peculiar hat is seen in M. Worth’s rooms, and in a 
week women readers of weekly papers in the remote country districts of 
England are fully acquainted with all its peculiarities. It is now no 
uncommon thing for the retail trader to be told what is the fashion by 
his customers. Twenty years ago the customer came into his shop with 
the question on her lips. And one consequence has been to make fashion 
change with far greater rapidity than before, with the result that the 
manufacturer does not make for stock, and the retail trade does not buy 
for stock, to anything like the same extent. Another result has been 
to make any particular article of fashion much less engrossing than 
heretofore. A dozen things may be equally fashionable now at the 
same moment; and this being so, trade tends to become more shifty, 
more speculative, and more uncertain. The volume of business done 
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may be even greater than before, but it is spread over a far greater 
number of articles. The commercial traveller's sample cases increase 
in bulk, and yet each pattern he discloses is a very special line. 

J. B. Firta 


THe WEAVERS OF BRADFORD, THEIR WORK AND WAGES 


On re-reading lately Mr. J. B. Firth’s article on ‘The Weavers 
of Bradford, their Work and Wages’ (Economic Journal, September, 
1892), I felt that there were other points of interest in the subject 
besides those which were therein treated, and also that there were 
some aspects of the subject to which, perhaps, fuller justice could be 
done by some one engaged in the trade. 

The large dimensions of the trade of weaving, and the special 
characteristics by which it is marked, make the facts connected with 
the industry worthy of consideration by those interested in economic 
subjects, either historically or practically. 

One of the characteristics of weaving is that it is, and always has 
been, a piecework industry, both in the old handloom days and since 
the introduction of machinery. Another feature is that it is an 
occupation which has been handed over from one sex to the other. 
At the time of the introduction of the power loom weaving was man’s 
work exclusively ; now, with few exceptions (to be dealt with hereafter) 
it has been transferred to the province of woman’s work. I am 
speaking here, of course, of the Bradford trade. Men are still em- 
ployed upon carpets, tapestries, and other heavy work carried on in 
other districts. The conditions under which weavers pursue their 
calling, and the terms and remuneration of their services are also 
matters of interest. 

With regard to the number of persons employed in the trade, there 
are no very recent statistics. The latest are contained in a Board of 
Trade return which gives the numbers in 1889 as being 126,879 
persons employed in worsted factories in Yorkshire. Of these about 
25,000 to 28,000 appear to be weavers, though the precise number is 
not given. This would make the weaver to be about one-fifth of the 
whole number. From the same return it appears that textile labour 
in worsted factories is distributed as follows :— 

Per Cent. 


} Ss rer 18 vears 25 ’ 
ee — eal 53 { Of whom probably two-thirds 


Males under 18 ,, 9 ial ilaaats 
”? 9? 13 ”? 6 
Females ,, 13 ,, 7 
100 


or roughly speaking 35 per cent. men and youths, 55 per cent. women 
and girls, and 10 per cent. children. 
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It may be pointed out in passing that these proportions have an 
important bearing on the conditions of labour throughout the district. 
The records of the Bradford Labour Bureau show that there is only 
a comparatively small residuum of unskilled labour in the town. This 
is confirmed by the low poor rate—l1s. 6:9d. per head—the lowest but 
two (Belfast and Birmingham) in the United Kingdom. Bradford 
offers no market for unskilled labour, and is therefore freed from many 
of the problems which are so formidable elsewhere. 

It may also be said that these figures probably represent what 
will be the relation of the different classes of labour for some time 
to come, as, while, on the one hand the perfecting of machinery, which 
is always going on, leads to the employment of cheaper classes of 
labour, on the other, there is an ever-increasing demand for variety 
and novelty in fabrics which necessitates greater intelligence and 
adaptability amongst the workers. 

The condition and surroundings of the weaver as they exist at 
present having been created by the introduction of machinery it will 
be interesting to examine them in detail. 

Weaving is carried on almost exclusively in buildings of one storey 
in height, lighted from the roof so as to admit a strong north light, abun- 
dant light being of the first importance. Abundant air also is secured by 
the necessary dimensions of the building and the amount of floor space 
occupied by the looms. On taking the measurements recently in a 
shed, by no means modern, I found them to work out to 1520 cubic 
feet per weaver, or allowing for overlookers and others working in the 
room, 1460 cubic feet per head. In newer buildings these dimensions 
are considerably exceeded. ‘It will make a difference to him,’ says 
Mr. Ruskin, ‘ whether he swings the scythe in the spring winds, or 
drives the loom in pestilential air’ (Unto this Last). The textile may 
not perhaps be quite as healthful as the agricultural occupation in this 
instance, but air cannot be very pestilential at a minimum of 1400 feet 
per head—eight or ten times greater than the amount per child in a 
modern Board School. 

With regard to the nature of the work itself and the qualities it 
requires in the worker, it may be said, first, that a weaver is not 
expected to do any hard or heavy labour. If her piece be a heavy one, 
it will be carried away for her when it is woven. She stands to her work, 
but a seat is provided upon which she may rest when the work is 
going on smoothly. I believe it is a prevalent idea among those un- 
acquainted with machinery that the machine does all the work and 
that the only duty of the operative is to keep it going. This is very 
far from being the case with weaving The loom is a machine which 
requires the continual and careful co-operation of human skill; and 
although great strength is not necessarily required, still, a woman of 
powerful physique will certainly earn more than one who is weaker, 
other things being equal. Every weaver has her loom, or looms as 
the case may. be, to clean once a week, but a Yorkshire woman’s well- 
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known love of cleaning precludes the idea of this being regarded as a 
hardship. 

As regards the amount of average earnings of weavers, there is 
considerable difference of opinion. A joint committee of masters’ and 
weavers’ representatives which collected evidence on the point last 
year found the averages for 1890-91 to be as follows :— 

1890: 13s. 3:203d. per week average of 12,644 weavers, em- 
ployed at 123 establishments. 1891: 13s. 1:468d. per week average 
of 12,489 weavers employed at 132 establishments. 

The operatives’ representatives contend that these figures are above 
the true averages, on the ground that many employers did not reply 
to the inquiries of the committee, and that their figures, if received, 
would have lowered the general average. No evidence was, however, 
adduced in support of this contention, and it must necessarily be a 
matter of conjecture. 

It should be further stated that these figures are exclusive of the 
coating trade (the manufacture of heavy goods for men’s wear) which 
is largely carried on in the district, and in which the earnings are un- 
doubtedly much higher, probably by 3s. to 5s. a week. 

The work being entirely piecework, individual earnings vary as 
much as individual ability. I have before me a return showing the 
earnings of a number of weavers who were all engaged upon similar 
work for a period of forty-six weeks. The difference between the 
highest and the lowest is 20 per cent.; the quickest weaver being 9 
per cent. above the average of the whole number and the slowest 
11 per cent below it. 

Turning next to the mobility of the weaver—this is dependent on 
the number of employers to whom she can transfer her services. 
There are probably between 200 and 300 firms of manufacturers 
engaged in what is known as the Bradford trade. A local directory 
gives the number in the borough as about 180, the rest are spread 
over the somewhat wide district in which the trade is carried on. It 
is true that these manufacturers are engaged in making a very great 
variety of goods, but all the different styles may be grouped into three 
or four classes, and each class is large enough to provide a wide field 
within which a weaver may transfer her services at will. Thus, if 
Manufacturer A has no more work for her she may go and work for 
Manufacturer B, or for M or Z. No notice to leave is given or 
required on either side, the basis of employment being that a special 
contract is made with every fresh warp that is put into the loom and 
terminates when it is woven out. 

It is quite true, as Mr. Firth points out, that most weavers work 
at the same mill for years together, and do not move about frequently 
from place to place. This is specially the case with the most pros- 
perous and well-established firms, as they are able to give the most 
continuous and regular work. It is also true that a general depression 
of trade often causes a shortness of work all round. On the other 
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hand, in any state of the market there are always some employers who 
are busier than others, and a transfer of labour is thus kept up which, 
it should be noted, benefits both those who go and those who stay 
behind. 

Weaving is now a woman's industry. If men are employed in it 
it is for one or more of the following reasons. First, because of the 
greater strength required where the work is unusually heavy ; 
second, in branches of trade where the demand is seasonal, men may 
be kept because they can work overtime. Third, if the looms are very 
complicated they may be employed because of their ability to set 
right any little matter that may be out of order without waiting for 
the overlooker to dc it, as women would do. These were doubtless 
the reasons for which in the early days of the plush trade men were 
employed at fixed weekly wages. The difficulties of manufacture 
were very great, and the profits were also great, but the first were 
gradually overcome until the work was not beyond the powers 
of a good woman weaver, while the diminution in profits com- 
pelled the employer to cut down the cost of production as much as 
possible. Hence, this class of work in its turn passed also into the 
hands of women. 

With regard to the relation of the supply to the demand for 
weavers’ labour several things may be noticed. In the first place the 
demand for the different classes of goods is subject to considerable 
fluctuation. The general volume of trade also shows a tendency to 
come in waves rather than in a steady flow. Whenever there is a 
likelihood of an advance in the price of wool, there is a rush to buy 
on the part of all Bradford’s customers both at home and abroad, and 
manufacturers have little difficulty in contracting for as many pieces 
as will keep their looms busy for some time to come. A time like 
this is invariably followed by a period of falling prices, during which 
every one buys as little as possible, and many looms are idle. There 
are at the present time complaints of a shortness of weavers.! For 
several reasons one would have expected the precise opposite to be 
the case. The exports to the United States have never recovered 
from the blow dealt by the McKinley tariff; and the serges and goods 
of coarse make which have been worn so much lately take much less 
weaving than the styles that they displaced. 

The explanation appears to be that many weavers have abandoned 
their occupation in consequence of the diminished earnings brought 
about by the first, and the harder work due to the second of the above 
causes, making it, as they say, ‘not worth their while to continue.’ 
This further agrees with Mr. Firth’s conclusion that ‘a woman’s wage 
is regarded as subsidiary and secondary, as a contribution to make 
good a deficiency rather than as the main support of the family to 
which she belongs.’ 


1 This was written in August. Since then the crisis in America has caused many 
weavers to be thrown out of work. 
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Labour disputes are not common amongst Bradford weavers. If 
any causes of dissatisfaction arise they are discussed between the 
employer and a deputation of weavers, and are usually quickly 
settled. 

In conclusion, it appears that in three points the weaver holds an 
economically strong and sound position. First, her labour is skilled ; 
second, it has a high degree of mobility ; and, third, there are many of 
her class who are not wholly dependent on their own earnings. 

H. L. HonpEer 


STRIKES IN ITALY 


In his recent work on Le Socialisme Allemand et le Nihilisme Russe, 
M. J. Bourdeau maintains that, in spite of its constantly-asserted 
claim to an international character, and notwithstanding a general 
identity in doctrine and tendencies, socialism reflects in a striking 
manner the characteristics of the different nations where it prevails. 
To the English, practical and voracious, socialism according to M. 
Bourdeau is in the first place a question of food (di ventre)—‘ of ale 
and roast beef.’ The French, levellers and egalitarians, care more for 
fine speeches and barricades; their socialism is coloured by their vanity 
and excitability. The Germans, theorisers and transcendentalists, 
impart to their socialistic doctrines the theoretic heaviness which 
pervades their intellectual life, inclining to consider it from the stand- 
point of a general philosophy or Weltanschauung. In Spain socialism 
comes to resemble brigandage. In Italy, on the other hand, asserts 
our author, the ideal of socialism is ease, repose, dolce far niente. 
And to prove his assertion he makes use of an illustration which he 
holds to be irrefutable. To strike in Italian (scioperare) is explained 
to mean, leaving work in order to do nothing. 

Now in what M. Bourdeau here remarks two species of ignorance 
are evinced: ignorance of philology and absolute ignorance of economic 
facts respecting Italy. 

Scioperare is not a newly-coined word; it comes to us from the 
Latin ez-operare. And scioperare in modern Italian does not in the 
least convey the implication of work abandoned in order to be idle, but 
of work desisted from by reason of industrial strife. 

Moreover if M. Bourdeau had but a general knowledge of economic 
and social life in Italy, he could not be ignorant of the fact that strikes 
for shorter hours are much less numerous in Italy than in France, and 
this although the working-day in Italy is generally much longer ! 


I. 


There are no good statistics of Italian strikes. Parliamentary 
reports, the inquiries of this or that writer of intelligence, the in- 
vestigations of this or that government commission, have not sufficed to 
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supply trustworthy data. There is no special bureau for labour statistics. 
Nevertheless the Board of General Statistics, which is superintended 
by a man of great ability, Professor Luigi Bodio, has endeavoured to 
remedy the deficiency by publishing recently some highly interesting 
Statistics of Industrial and Agrarian Strikes in 1884-1891. 

Before examining these and comparing them with other data, it 
will be well to give a concise idea of Italian legislation in the matter 
of strikes. 

Prior to 1860 the different states, which together made up Italy, 
took a very different view of strikes. By some they were considered 
criminal as such and punished even when unaccompanied by violence ; 
by others they were punished only when accompanied by violence and 
interference with personal liberty. The most liberal code obtained in 
Tuscany, where they were punished only if instigated with violence 
by three or more persons. The penal code of the Sardinian States, 
which was adopted when Italian unity was scarcely completed, and 
before legislative reform had been established throughout the whole 
peninsula, punished a strike as a de facto crime, whether effected with, 
or without, violent measures, provided it tended to hinder, suspend, or 
raise the price of, labour without just cause. The penal code, which 
was promulgated later, and which was in force up to January Ist, 1890, 
punished every combination of workmen which tended without reason- 
able cause to impede, suspend, or raise the price of, labour when the 
combination had commenced active operations. The penalty was 
imprisonment extending to three months for simple participation, and 
not less than six months in the case of a ringleader. These decrees 
applied as well to any rural labourers who, without just motive, had 
combined to raise the price of labour. 

The penal code promulgated January 1st, 1890, presents no great 
departure from the foregoing. Cases of strike are considered under 
the following Articles :— 

Art. 165.—‘ Whoever, using violence or threats, shall restrict or 
impede in any way whatever the freedom of industry and commerce 
shall be liable to detention extending to twenty months, and to a fine 
of from 100 to 3,000 lire.’ 

Art. 166.—‘ Whoever, using violence or threats, shall cause or prolong 
a suspension of work for the purpose of imposing either on employees, 
employers or entrepreneurs a reduction or an increase of wages, or 
any compact different from those previously agreed upon, haus be 
liable to detention extending to twenty months.’ 

Art. 167.—‘ For leaders or promoters of acts such as are signified 
in the foregoing articles the penalty shall be detention from three 
months to three years, and a fine of from 500 to 5,000 lire.’ 

The same spirit betrays itself in both the newer and the older penal 
codes, inasmuch as the idea still persists that all limitations imposed 
outside the law upon the price of labour or upon the modes of 
settling it, are illicit acts requiring a penalty. 
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But there is an important innovation. The older code punished 
every combination among workers which, without just cause, tended 
to raise, or modify the price of labour and inflicted punishment after 
the combination had begun to take effect. The serious difficulty in 
the matter was that the magistrate had to go into the question whether 
the cause of the strike was just or unjust. The relations between 
capital and labour are so intricate and complex, that even farsighted 
and independent experts, when called upon to decide in a controversy, 
are often quite unable to form a positive judgment; how then could 
such a judgment be pronounced, without inflicting some wrong, by 
magistrates ignorant of economic truths and especially of the con- 
ditions of modern industry ? Yet such a judge, devoid as a rule of 
economic training, and always without any practical knowledge of 
industrial matters, was bound to decide at what point a strike was 
legitimate or illegitimate. Another serious difficulty lay in the fact 
that the judge had to decide whether the combination had, or had not, 
taken effect in a strike. Now whereas overt action in the strike had 
been preceded by combined counsels, it was often just these which, 
from the magistrate’s standpoint, constituted the actual indictable 
offence. A law so badly made could only result, and did actually 
result, in notable miscarriages of justice. 

The newer law on the other hand takes no steps to condemn 
workers who are in combination to suspend or abandon work ; it only 
condemns them if, in inducing others to strike, they make use of threats 
or violence. A strike is therefore not considered in itself unlawful, 
nor an illicit act, but only when it involves violent methods, and 
attempts on the liberty of the individual. 


IN. 


The strikes which occurred in Italy before 1860 are but scantily 
recorded in any special form. They were neither numerous nor import- 
ant. Italian manufactures were then only nascent. Political op- 
pression had not suffered the labourer to develop a consciousness of 
his individuality. Organizations of working men were few and insig- 
nificant ; they were, for the most part, religious in character and 
subjected to the strictest surveillance. When a wage-earner tried for 
an increased wage, he was usually shown the door. When the request 
was made by three or four together, the police were sent for and they 
were thrown into prison for the crime of combination. Penalties were 
severe and for the most part the judges were severer still. 

Whatever be the opinion held with respect to the economic and 
social consequences of strikes, it must be admitted that they have in 
some countries contributed not alittle to raise the level of the labourer 
and often to promote the cause of social peace. A strike is like war, 
with corresponding drawbacks and advantages; as an wltima ratio 
it is often useful, not as such, but for the salutary fear which it inspires. 
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If successful it is generally a lesson to employers spurring them to 
such concessions as they can and ought to make; if unsuccessful, the 
employed may reap a benefit in abandoning an extravagant pitch of 
confidence. 

Now, in Italy, before 1860, the people were, speaking generally, in a 
state of great subjection. Debarred from any share in _ political 
struggles, deprived of any kind of education, disunited, tending through 
atavism and perpetual servitude to disintegration, they could not 
make use of those weapons which in industrial struggles have been so 
effective in raising the condition of the workers. 

After 1860 things began to change, yet not so radically as to have a 
prompt and decisive influence on the condition of the people. 

Two things must be borne in mind. The first is, that Italy is 
almost entirely an agricultural country. Whereas in England scarcely 
9°52 per cent. of the population cultivate the soil, and in Prussia 11:58, 
in Italy the proportion is 32°6 per cent. Italy, on the other hand, has 
only 12°27 persons occupied in manufacturing industries and 1°76 in 
commerce and transport, while in England there are in the former 
category 22°23, and in the second 4°4 per cent. The proportion of the 
industrial population being so small, the social question for Italy is 
essentially agrarian. Even if their cireumstances be poor, Italian 
operatives represent, and are aware that they represent, a real aristocracy 
as compared with the labourers of the soil. The ‘ masses’ in Italy are 
the worse paid and worse fed peasants. 

Hence it happens that the peasants, greater in numbers and con- 
demned to lead harder lives, endure the privations and wretchedness 
of ages with a resignation equally secular. In the mild and temperate 
climate of Italy there is less need than in England and all cold 
countries for a very nutritious diet. The physiological loss is not so 
great; many dwellers in the country, living only on bread, vegetables 
and onions, are able to carry on hard and assiduous toil. In some 
provinces where work has to be carried on under the formidable rays 
of a southern sun during many hours of the day, the peasants eat no 
meat except on féte days. This extreme frugality is productive of much 
evil. L’womo é cid che mangia—‘ man is what he eats,’—is a truth 
largely confirmed by modern physiology. On such a diet our peasants 
‘function’ like machines. They eat enough to render them capable 
of turning out a certain lot of work, but not enough to develop in them 
that personal energy which is the indispensable basis of every great 
struggle and of every great victory. Feeding on an almost purely vege- 
table diet, their lot cannot be other than that of the cattle and sheep, 
amongst which they live and like which they are nourished. 

The Italian peasant is capable of sudden revolt, but never of long 
and obstinate resistance. Hence, all agrarian strikes hitherto have 
been totally deficient in organization and of a disorderly violent 


character. 
Long and careful inquiry in different European states have placed 
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the fact beyond all doubt that where the poverty and subjection of 
the labourer is greatest there he shows least spirit and least capacity 
for union and resistance. Contrariwise, in proportion as he makes 
progress in acquiring new wants and developing his individuality, he 
becomes less easily contented and evinces greater obstinacy in the 
struggle with capital. Hence Italian strikes are oftener industrial 
than agrarian, and in general more frequent and more persistent in 
the best paid industries. 


III. 


From the beginning of 1860 to the end of 1891 the Ministry of the 
Interior had received reports from provincial prefects of 1709 strikes, 
Of these, according to Senator Bonasi’s account, which only states the 
total number, 132 took place in the decade 1860-69. The remaining 
1577 took place as follows : 


In 1870... 25 strikes En FSS4.,...3... 44 strikes 
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| Hence it appears that there has been a rapid, if not a constant, rate 


of increase in the number of strikes, the occasional sudden leaps 
being the result of temporary economic causes. 

In 1878 a commission was appointed by the Government to inquire 
into the causes of strikes ; notable men took part in it, and Senator 
Bonasi drew up the report. A further result of its inquiries appeared 
in a report presented by Senator San Giuliano to the Chamber of 
Deputies in April, 1884, and again in the recently published volume of 
the Board of Statistics. The subject has as yet received no broad and 
exhaustive treatment ; nevertheless, such materials as we have suffice 
to throw light on the causes and the nature of strikes in Italy and to 
furnish some data for inquiry. 

It is clear, even on hasty examination, that strikes have increased 
in number and intensity in proportion as large-scale industry has been 
superseding domestic industry. Massed in large centres, Italian 
working-men have learnt to combine and to feel their strength. The 
following table shows that the number of strikers has grown in greater 
proportion than the number of strikes :— 
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Sdect Number 0 Number of » Sent er O N ve | 
Dateof Strikes Number of Se, «|| DatootMtathes| mans of | a 
| 
1879 18 2,963 1886 96 16,951 | 
1880 28 4,011 1887 68 25,029 | 
1881 26 , 5,900 1888 99 28,974 | 
1882 45 | 5,854 1889 125 23,322 | 
1883 67 12,900 1890 133 38,402 | 
1884 81 23,967 || 1891 128 34,733 | 
1885 86 34,160 ee 
Total 1,021 262,473 





Strikes are generally numerous and powerful whenever a nation is 
going though a dynamic phase and withal a period of progress or of 
decadence : contrariwise the statical phase, even if it be accompanied 
by a period of depression, is not favourable to a prevalence of strikes. 
In a progressing industry workmen not unfrequently have recourse to 
strikes, either for higher wages or shorter hours. During a time of 
crisis and depression workmen give themselves over to a strike to resist 
either a reduction of wages or an extension of hours without extension 
of pay. 

Actually there has been in Italy an abundance of strikes since the 
crisis of 1873-74. After 1878 Italian industry underwent a great 
development, and in this progressive phase working-men struck 
oftener, in the endeavour to ameliorate their condition. But since the 
crisis of 1887, the effects of which are still felt, they have struck 
mainly in order to avert a fall in their fortunes. 

If we represent by 100 the 1075 strikes which have taken place 
between 1878 and 1891, we get the following ratio of the causes 
determining them :— 


For increase of wages. . . . ja) er o> & ve FOE 
For reduction in the hours of w ol ee eee 
Against reduction of wages ......... XI 
Against increased hours of work . ...... 2 
From other causes ........2+-2e+.-. ¥ 


If, on the other hand, we divide the period into two series, the one, 
1878-87, of economic expansion, the other, 1888-91, of depression, 
we see that, of upwards of 100 strikes in the former interval, 59 were 
in order to better the condition of the strikers and 12 in order to avoid 
a worse condition, while during the second interval there were 56 
strikes of the former and 15 of the latter category. 

This point as to the causes determining strikes is perhaps the most 
essential part of an inquiry concerning them. In countries where 
social life is more complex, strikes are the effect of a variety of causes : 
often they are not merely economic in character, but are occasioned by 
a variety of social causes, by questions of moral, as well as of political, 
order. The great Carmaux strike, discussed by M. Charles Gide with 
his usual acuteness, in the Economic Journal, aimed at guaranteeing 
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manhood suffrage. A great many of the recent Belgian strikes had for 
their sole object the propagation of manhood suffrage. In examining 
the statistics of French strikes during 1890-91, I find 5 occasioned 
by a refusal of masters to accept regulations agreed upon by trade 
unions, 22 by way of protest against the dismissal of operatives 
and foremen, 22 to secure the removal of operatives and foremen, 
9 to protest against fines, 3 to protest against factory-rules, 1 to 
demand reform in a relief fund. 

Of the strikes in England during 1891, a great number were for the 
purpose of excluding non-unionists : many were from divers causes. 

In all countries of advanced industry strikes by way of adhesion to 
other strikes are not unfrequent. In Italy on the other hand they have 
none but economic causes. Strikes of adhesion, or of disputes about 
labour are sufficiently rare, rarer still those which are concerned with 
political or social order. 

If we examine the strikes between 1878 and 1891, in the light of 
their causes, we see that the greater number of them were induced only 
by wage-disputes, and but few by disputes concerning hours of labour. 
Strikes due to other causes, whether concerning the when and how of 
paying wages, adhesion to other strikes, protests against factory regu- 
lations or holiday labour, protests against bad quality of raw materials, 
etc., are not very numerous, 
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| Date = —— From other 
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| of wages of hours of wages of hours 

| 1878 ¥ 2 1 aS 6 

| 1879 14 1 4 13 

| 1880 16 2 1 = 8 
1881 25 5 4 1 9 
1882 30 1 4 12 
1883 42 2 6 ~ 23 
1884 51 3 6 4 17 
1885 49 | 3 6 2 29 
1886 44 8 13 i 30 
1887 37 5 | 2 18 
1888 48 8 13 2 30 
1889 60 sO 6 13 3 44 

| 1890 81 11 14 2 31 

| 1891 53 | 16 24 3 36 
Total 557 73 119 20 306 

1,075 


Hence, for the greater part, the strikes have had no other object 
than an increase of wages. 
IV. 
It is curious to note how strikes are more frequent, not where 


wages are low and the workers in very poor circumstances, but where 
they have already reached a considerable height of industrial develop- 
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ment and where labour is, in general, better paid. When economic 
subjection is great, combination and resistance are difficult, but yet 
more difficult is it for the labourers to attain a consciousness of and 
confidence in their strength. 

According to Prof. Pantaleoni’s estimate of the proportion between 
the population and the wealth of every district in 1880, in which the 
total private wealth of Italy was reckoned at 100, the ratio of wealth 
to each inhabitant was greatest in Piedmont, Liguria and Lombardy, 
least in the Napoletano, in Sicily and Sardinia. As percentages of the 
whole, the wealth per inhabitant was calculated thus :—Piedmont and 
Liguria 16 per cent., Lombardy 14 per cent., Lazio 13, Tuscany 12, 
Emilia 10, Venetia 9, Napoletano 74, Marche and Umbria 7, Sicily 63, 
and Sardinia 5. Now the 1075 strikes during the interval 1878-91 
may be distributed locally thus :— 
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If in such poor districts as Sicily the number of strikes is relatively 
high, this depends on certain local causes. Sicily has great sulphur 
mines, around which there is aggregated a population in wretched 
circumstances, but of an excitable and violent temperament. However, 
in spite of such exceptional cases the fact holds good generally, that 
strikes in Italy are better organised and more numerous in districts 
where wealth is collectively greater and where the standard of living 
is higher. Every kind of industry which involves the centralising of 
labouring masses induces conditions favourable for strikes. 

In Italy there is nothing at all comparable to English Trade Unions 
or to American Knights of Labour or to a Labour Party. For 
centuries Italians have been subjected to political forms which 
prohibited any development of the spirit of association: to-day the 
effect of this tells somewhat on the people, who are little capable of 
discipline and association. There are, it is true, even in the smallest 
provinces, associations of working men; but whereas in southern Italy 
they are something between religious confraternities and electoral 
agencies, in northern Italy, even though they practise mutual aid 
better than in the south, the labour societies are not federated among 
themselves and are of no great significance in labour struggles. 
Partly owing to the lack of great industrial centres in Italy, partly 
because the labouring masses are not sufficiently advanced, partly 
through the absence of all spirit of solidarity, the great strikes of 
England, in which hundreds of thousands of working men participate, 
are absolutely unknown in Italy. Strikes are produced now here now 
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there without previous agreement, are usually determined by local 
causes, and are not strongly enough supported to be long maintained. 

Of the 1075 strikes between 1878 and 1891, the number of strikers 
for 1039 is known. If these strikes be tabulated in descending order 
with respect to the numbers abstaining from work, we get the 
following results :— 


Strikes by 1 to 49 workmen=272 Strikes by 600 to 699 workmen =15 
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», 400 ,, 449 bd 31 ae 54,000 ,, 4,999 - 3S 
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Thus in each of about one-half the total number of strikes not 
more than 100 workmen took part. 

Of still greater importance is the duration of the strikes, as the 
surest measure of the force of resistance in the workmen. Some of 
the strikes in Italy between 1878 and 1891 have been maintained for 
three months, but that they were quite exceptional the subjoined table 
will show :— 








Strikes Strikes 
Date » of 4 to of inere a Date of 4 to of more ™ 
of 3days 16 days — 10 Potal of 3 days 10 days - 10 Total 
. davs aays 
= | ; 
1878 9 8 2 19 1886 67 i 9 95 
1879 18 12 2 32 1887 43 | 12 11 66 
1880 18 4 i 26 1888 54 | 98 | 14 96 
1881 24 10 7 | 421 1889 80 | 31 | 13 124 
1882 33 10 3 | 46 1890 92; 31 | 9 132 
1883 41 22 7 | 0 1891 72 | 387 | 17 126 
1884 44 19 56 | 78 | Bet ea oe 
1885 17 21 17 | 8 | Total 642 |; 264 | 130 10236 


More than one-half the strikes lasted no longer than three days 
or less, and only about one quarter of the whole lasted from four to 
ten days. Compare the difference where industry is relatively advanced. 
Of the 313 French strikes during 1890, 33 lasted from 16 to 30 days, 
23 from 31 to 100 days and 8 more than 100 days. Of the 267 strikes 
in 1891, 19 lasted from 16 to 30 days, 30 from 31 to 100 days, and 5 
more than 100 days. The difference is even more marked in the case 
of English and American strikes. The cause as I have said above is 
to be sought in that incapacity for organised combination and weak 
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spirit of solidarity of which Italian working men have often given 
proof, as well as in the scantiness of their resources. 

All the inquiries that we have made have not enabled us to discover 
more than two large societies for the defence of labour, the Associa- 
tion of Italian Typographers and the Federation of Hatmakers. The 
former is really rather ably constituted ; it has its centre at Milan, 
publishes a technical and propagandist newspaper called The Typo- 
grapher, renders aid to its members, insures considerable advantages 
to them and, if not as perfect an organisation as are English Trade 
Unions, in certain respects is on a par with them. It has a wage-rate 
which is pretty generally adopted and for which it seeks by all methods 
to insure respect. It has several times subsidised strikes, and its ex- 
penditure during the period January 1, 1887, to September 30, 1892, 
amounted to 136,942-74 live. 

The Federation of Hatmakers retains some features of the 
medizval compagnonnage. Nevertheless each affiliated society enjoys 
genuine autonomy, and is not subjected to bondage of any kind. Its 
bond of union has no other basis than the spirit of fraternity and of 
class esprit de corps and custom, for there is neither a superior 
central body representing all the societies, nor any federal statute or 
convention. Each society exists for itself and all are autonomous, yet 
rendering mutua aid in emergency out of esprit de corps. Each 
society gives assistance to the members of another society when seek- 
ing work. From time to time the different societies meet in congress 
and vote on questions of apprenticeship, wages, &c.—decisions which, 
if not binding on any, are nevertheless respected by all. Every 
member holds a ‘ticket of recognition,’ entitling him to aid and pro- 
tection when travelling in search of work. 

Besides these two associations, which have a special character, 
I know of no others of any importance. This shows not only why 
strikes in general last so short a time, but also why they are not always 
successful even when justifiable. 

Between 1878 and 1891 sixteen strikes in a hundred had a 
favourable issue for the workmen, forty-three were partly successful 
and forty-one a total failure. These ratios verify themselves pretty 
constantly nearly every year. In 1884, however, the ratio of success 
rose to 20 per cent., in 1885 to 29. Those two years are held to be 
the most prosperous in the national economy. In 1888, on the other 
hand, a year of severe economic crisis lasting till the present, the ratio 
of success fell to 23 per cent. 

It should be noted, however, that strikes having an entirely favour- 
able issue for labour are often entered in statistics as only partly 
favourable, the reason being that the strikers often demand con- 
siderably in excess of that which they know it is possible for them to 
get, the better to get what is possible. 




























































STRIKES IN ITALY 


¥, 

I have closely followed the course of some Italian strikes, certain 
of them with very great interest, from the standpoint of the economic 
observer. The Italian workman is generally deficient in the spirit of 
discipline and deeply sceptical. Like all who are accustomed to long- 
standing and heavy subjection, he becomes violent as soon as he ceases 
to be timid. What was said, it may be truly, of England a generation 
ago, that the labourer only ceased to be servile to become insolent, 
is true this day of Italy. Untrained in the labour war, prone to fall 
from facile enthusiasm into profound depression, Italian workmen, 
especially those of the south, impart to their strikes an appearance of 
disorder and violence which not a little impairs their cause. 

The growing distrust between masters and men has largely been 
fostered by the almost entire absence of boards of arbitration. It was 
only on the 15th of last June that the establishment of colleges of 
prudhommes (probi viri) was decreed by law. By it such ‘ colleges’ 
may be appointed wherever there exist factories or industrial un- 
dertakings, for the purpose of conciliation between employers and 
operatives or apprentices, or even between operatives in relation to 
apprentices, in any specific industry or group of industries, in the 
event of disputes arising in connection with their trade. 

The ‘college’ is to consist of a president and members not less 
than ten and not more than twenty in number. The president is 
nominated by a royal decree; the members are elected in separate 
meetings, half from the employers and half from the operatives. 

Each ‘college’ is to comprise a board of conciliation and a jury. 
The board is to consist of at least two members, one an operative, the 
other an employer, presided over by the president or one of the vice- 
presidents in turn. The jury is to consist of the president and four 
members, two employers and two operatives. 

The board of conciliation may be convened by amicable agreement 
in disputes concerning :— 

(a) Salaries; (b) piece-wages and time-wages; (c) duration of 
working time; (d@) observance of special contracts of labour; (e) 
defects in work ; (/) compensation for changes in raw material or 
methods of work; (y) injuries to operatives incurred at work ; (/) 
indemnities for dismissal prior to completion of work contracted for ; 
(¢) dissolution of labour contracts and of apprenticeship; and gener 
ally all such disputes, as well as those concerning transgression 
of discipline, whether arising between employers and foremen or 
operatives, or between foremen and operatives or apprentices. 

The jury is to be competent to decide in all disputes of values not 
exceeding 200 lire, and concerning matters in which the board of con- 
ciliation is called upon to bring about a settlement, those disputes 
excepted which concern contracts as to wages and hours not yet 
agreed upon. 

No. 12.—vo.. 111 3B 
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No dispute may be brought before the jury, or, if exceeding the 
jurisdiction of the latter, before the ordinary magistrates, without 
previous attempts at conciliation having been made by the board of 
conciliation. 

For the election of prudhommes two lists of electors are drawn up, 
one of employers, the other of those foremen and operatives for whom 
the college has been instituted. 

Women may be inscribed in either list. An elector must have com- 
pleted his twenty-first year, be a citizen, and enjoy the civil rights of 
the kingdom. All electors are eligible ; women may form part of the 
board of conciliation in a proportion not exceeding one-half, but they 
may not form part of the jury. 

To constitute the college the president, nominated by government, 
conyokes those who are elected members of the college, and of these 
the employers’ contingent elect separately a vice-president from the 
operatives’ contingent, and vice versd. The former then elect separately 
from themselves one-half the board of conciliation and two of the 
jury. The latter also do a corresponding share. 

Such in its main outline is the new law of prudhommes. It will 
unquestionably prevent many strikes in the future, and, where not 
preventing, bring many to a better issue than could be effected without 
its mediatory procedure. 


Wi. 
The total number of days of strike in each year, in other words, 


the product of the number of strikers in each strike, and the aumber 
of days of abstinence from labour has been as follows :— 


1878 (latter half only), 10,274 days | 1885........................ 244,293 days 
Ta a oe DRI ,, | DSBBsic. nc. casceneacdacscs | DORINE 

ROD ee il sentatives. 91,899 __,, BBB. o.iashaste ibs LIDS. 5; 
AOR Ts asontscnasecendss 95,578, DBBS  ccnclucsenivaradavees MOLOL: 5s 
BO een is3lt dcsaudeus ROBO iss B69. 5.5 cscs sendsateca cores Sto BOO 

ROBB oo ciccties cesses AROOR Ge TBDO ss cccctesecesc.secesese MORGOE 55 
BRA one Sone AEEIO ap DBO oe vices: sheets 258,059 


These figures, when confronted with the annual number of strikes, 
show plainly how greatly the latter in Italy are isolated movements, 
wielding extremely limited resources and having a very restricted sphere 
of action. 

These features characterise even more markedly agrarian strikes, 
which break out here and there at any moment without method 
or connectedness, defeating any attempt, given such materials as we 


have, at approximate statistics. They are accompanied by marked 


violence, and sometimes assume a genuinely anarchic character so as to 


be particularly threatening. 
In southern Italy, where the forms of agrarian contract are worse 
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than in any other part, and where the oppression to which the peasants 
are subjected is greatest, there is, so far as I know, no instance of an 
agrarian strike. The southern peasants endure with singular patience 
every kind of impoverishment : when they weary of bearing it—which 
happens rarely and only at exceptional periods—they do not strike, 
but by way of reacting against the wrongs done them, destroy or 
damage by stealth their masters’ farms, inflicting immense losses. 

Everywhere the chief impediment in the way of agrarian strikes is 
the peasants’ own mode of life—their heavy economic subjection, their 
food and their vague unconscious pessimism. A strike is an advanced 
mode of warfare, whilst they can wield none but primitive weapons. 

In northern Italy a more advanced stage of civilisation, greater 
wealth, more of the co-operative spirit and, above all, more widely 
diffused education, as well as the proximity of industrial operatives, 
now and then induces agrarian strikes, some of which, taking place in 
the valley of the Po, were of genuine importance, both socially and 
economically. It may be well to recall the most important of these, 
one which broke out between Venetia and Lombardy, and aroused 
serious apprehension in the country. 

In 1882 the peasants of the province of Rovigo, who had already 
been suffering much from a great flood, began to unite for mutual 
defence. A revolutionary society at Adria set on foot the movement 
and fostered the agitation. A wave of discontent began to pervade the 
country districts. For harvest labour in the summer of 1884 the 
peasants demanded that their masters should give them no longer 
the customary.8 or 12 per cent. of the produce, excluding or includ- 
ing reward for threshing, but 30 per cent. The agitation was long 
and sharp. The government saw fit to adopt a strange precedent ; 
soldiers were sent to reap. Nevertheless the peasants resisted as best 
they could, and the masters, coming to milder proposals, ended by 
paying the reapers 20, 22, or 23 per cent. of the crop. 

Meanwhile the agitation spread and passed from the province of 
Rovigo to that of Mantua. The Mantuan peasants united in two 
great societies, which were distributed in a great number of sections, 
and in 1885 from February to April went on strike in a number of 
districts. The authorities were as severe as n Rovigo, and the 
strikers gave in on obtaining an insignificant increase of wages 

In that year and the following years, the agitation was propagated 
in the provinces of Verona, Reggio, Emilia, Modena and Parma, but 
without achieving any important success. In the province of Milan, 
however, it assumed serious proportions. The peasants complained, 
and with much reason, of certain very defective forms of agrarian con- 
tract, demanding that the most unjust should be modified and that the 
concessions should proceed from the owners. The owners replied that 
for that year they could do nothing, but that they would take measures 
for the following year. Thereupon the peasants abandoned themselves 
to genuine tumults, revolutionary manifestoes, and violence; in many 
3B 2 
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districts they cut the vines, the mulberry trees, the maize, threw down 
trees and destroyed entire farms. The terrified owners partly gave way. 
The peasants held out as long as they could. The agitation burnt itself 
out ; the tenants did not get all they had demanded, but neither could 
the owners escape the necessity of making some concessions. 

Even in the years 1886-92 certain other agrarian strikes took place 
in the provinces of Lombardy and Venetia, but they attained no great 
importance. 

As in the case of industrial strikes, so in agrarian warfare ; it breaks 
out, with scarcely an exception, not in the poorest districts, but where 
the labourer in one way or another has made progress. 


VII. 


Before concluding this brief study of Italian strikes, it will be well 
to speak of ‘ lock-outs.’ Two forms of lock-out must be distinguished 
in Italy; the lock-out proper of the employer against his men, and the 
lock-out improperly so-called, which is interesting and worthy of 
study. 

Of the former kind the State Bureau of Statistics has only en- 
countered two instances, one at Biella, the other at Sagliano Micea in 
July, 1885, which occurred at hatmaking factories. In the former 
factory the proprietor wished to reduce the wages of his employees, 
in the latter the employer would not allow the men to belong toa 
certain union formed amongst themselves. . 

A lock-out in Italy is now and then mistaken for a strike. When 
an employer tries to introduce a new regulation into his factory and is 
about to meet the opposition thereby aroused with a lock-out, the men 
not unfrequently take the initiative and clear out of the works; and 
thus what is virtually a lock-out passes for a strike. 

However that may be, it is certainly true, that amongst Italian 
labourers the spirit of association is too defective, the resources at their 
disposal are too scanty, and their proneness to resignation is too great 
to make it worth while to lock them out except in very extraordinary 
emergencies. 

The other form of lock-out is, as I have already said, improperly so- 
called. When employers wish to protest against new duties or other 
fiscal arrangements, they are sure to succeed in drawing the attention 
of the press and in influencing public opinion and State action if they 
close their works and dismiss their workmen. It is certain at least 
that such measures are frequently taken. The number of workmen 
thus temporarily dismissed reached its maximum in 1890, when five 
factories, employing 3110 men, were closed for two days. In no other 
year, however, have such closures attained to a high figure or to any 
great importance. . 
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VIII. 


The absence of a labour bureau in Italy makes it impossible to 
collect true, extensive and exact statistics of strikes. Those which 
have now been published by the Government Department of Statistics 
under the direction of Prof. Bodio are, under the circumstances, the 
best that can be had. But inasmuch as the number, extent and 
duration of the strikes have nearly always been drawn from the reports 
sent in by prefects to the Ministry of the Interior, errors and short- 
comings inevitably crept in. The prefects in their reports were 
concerned with strikes only from the point of view of public safety, 
hardly ever from that of political economy. 

This absence of a genuine labour bureau as well as that of a proper 
body of factory inspectors is at present deeply felt and deplored by all 
Italian economists and students of economics. Enough, meanwhile, | 
may hope, is contained in the foregoing to supply a sufficiently precise 
criterion of the nature, extent and result of strikes in Italy. 
These, as has been shown, naturally reflect the social environment in 
which they are brought to pass. Easily excitable, easily discouraged, 
[talian workmen often strike by a sudden impulse, rather than after 
slow and mature reflection, and yield after a brief stand when 
their resources fail or a panic of impending failure seizes them. And 
yet, even in Italy, even with so adverse an environment, strikes have 
often contributed not a little to ameliorate the condition of the workers 
by securing for them genuine advantages. 

Francesco S. Nitti 
Translated by CaRouixe A. Foury, M.A. 


THE CRISIS IN THE UNITED STATES AND THE REPEAL OF SILVER 
PURCHASE. 

THE readers of this journal are sufticiently familiar with the cur- 
rency legislation of the United States in 1890. Briefly, the Act passed 
in that year provided for the purchase of 54 million ounces of silver a 
year and for the issue of legal tender Treasury notes to the amount of 
the purchase price of that silver. The present article is concerned 
with the events of the summer just passed, which led to the repeal of 
the measure. 

Until the beginning of the present year, there had been little to 
indicate that the Act of 1890 would soon be repealed. It had, indeed, 
been pointed out that the volume of currency issued under it was 
probably excessive, and that its continuance would endanger the main- 
tenance of gold payments by the Treasury. But: through 1891 and 
1892 there had been no such indications of imminent danger as to 
call for immediate action. After the depression of the autumn of 1890, 
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connected as that was with the Baring failure, there had been some 
recovery in 1891, due largely to the unusual crops gathered in the 
preceding autumn. Through 1891 and 1892 there was reasonable 
prosperity, and little indication, if any, of an approaching breakdown. 
With the beginning of 1893 there came several unsettling events. 
There was a very heavy outflow of gold. In the first five months of 
1893 the exports of gold were over 60 millions of dollars. The 
balance of international payments against the United States, which 
led to this drain, was due to several causes. The crops of the year 
1892-93 had not been as large as those of preceding years, and the 
demand for agricultural products from abroad had been less heavy. 
While the exports declined somewhat, there was a slight rise in the 
imports. Most important of all, apparently, was a large flow of rail- 
way securities from Europe, and especially from London, to the United 
States. A movement of this sort is difficult to gauge quantitatively, 
and it is still more difficult to ascertain definitely what were its causes. 
The extent of it was not improbably exaggerated by those who saw in 
it the consequence of distrust among European investors, caused by 
the condition of American currency. The silver advocates maintained 
stoutly that the importance of this movement had been exaggerated, 
and that, in any case, it was due chiefly to the depression and 
liquidation in London consequent on the Baring collapse. Both 
causes—fear of the silver standard and depression abroad—probably 
had their share in bringing about sales of securities in New York on 
European account. At all events, this seems to have been the most 
important single factor in bringing about the heavy outflow of gold. 
The outflow of specie was attended with another change, which 
increased the general uneasiness. The gold reserve held by the United 
States Treasury, on which rests the great mass of the Government 
currency obligations shrank slowly but steadily. It must be re- 
membered that the Treasury of the United States has a double 
position and double functions. It receives the revenues and pays 
the expenses of the National Government, and its financial strength 
depends upon the relation of ordinary income to ordinary outgo. 
It is also, virtually, a bank of issue, having outstanding a great mass 
of obligations circulating as money, against which it holds a reserve 
of gold. But its financial function and its banking function (to 
use that name for convenience) are in no way separated. The 
specie which it holds serves both to meet the everyday running 
expenses of the Government and to ineet any drain from presentation 
of the circulating notes outstanding. There is, indeed, a tradition . 
that the sum of 100 millions of dollars in gold constitutes a reserve 
specifically held for the redemption of one part of the notes outstand- 
ing—the greenbacks of the Civil War issue. But Congress has never 
set aside in terms such a reserve; and there is no obligation on the 
Treasury officers to hold any part of the gold exclusively for currency 
redemption. 
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As it happened, the specie reserved in the Treasury was exposed to 
drain from two causes. The ordinary income of the Government was 
insufficient to meet the ordinary outgo. The Tariff Act of 1890 
had reduced the customs revenue, especially by admitting sugar 
free of duty; on the other hand, the pension legislation of the 
same year had increased the Government’s expenses. Thus 
financially weakened, the Treasury was also exposed toa drain because 
of the gold exports just referred to. These gold exports might indeed 
have come from the very considerable stocks held by the banks, and 
in fact did come in part from that quarter; but the uneasiness as 
to the maintenance of gold payments by the Treasury caused a dis- 
position on all hands not to part with gold, and the export drain was 
thrown upon the Treasury, by the presentation there of notes for 
redemption. The consequence was a decline in the Treasury gold 
reserve. It had stood at about 120 millions at the beginning of 1893, 
and fell steadily until, at the close of April, it was less than 100 millions, 
and at the beginning of June was only 90 millions. 

Meanwhile, the financial journals, the newspapers, all the organs 
of public opinion, were preaching that the outflow of specie and the 
shrinkage of the gold reserve were the direct consequences of the 
Sherman Act, and, unless that measure was repealed, would continue 
until a disastrous end was reached. Uneasiness became great, banks 
and financial institutions gathered in their resources, mercantile credit 
was impaired. Heavy failures, both of mercantile houses and banks, 
appeared in the course of the spring, and early in June there were runs 
upon banks in important places like Chicago, Kansas City, and 
Milwaukee. Throughout the country the banks which kept parts of 
their reserves on deposit with the great banks in New York City 
began to call for their funds, in expectation of the drain from their own 
depositors. The New York banks had already lost cash from the ex- 
ports of specie in the spring; and early in June they were confronted 
with a sharp drain from the interior. In the two weeks from June 4th 
to June 17th they lost 18 millions of dollars of cash, and on the 
15th of June they voted to adopt the measure which had been resorted 
to on previous critical occasions—the issue of clearing house certifi- 
cates. These are issued on the deposit of securities with the committee 
of the Clearing House Association, and are used for the settlement of 
balances between banks at the Clearing House. They serve to free the 
banks from the necessity of meeting in cash adverse balances among 
themselves, and set free their cash for specific calls from the general 
public. It was expected that this measure, taken at the outset as a 
matter of precaution, would serve to restore confidence, and check the 
impending crisis. It failed, however, to do so. Almost immediately 
after its adoption came the news of the suspension of the free coinage 
of silver by the Indian Government. That event cannot be said to 
have in any way directly affected the currency of the United States or 
increased the danger of a suspension of gold payments. But it brought 
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a sudden drop in the price of silver. The community was already un- 
easy as to the possibility of a stoppage of gold payments, and the 
vista of a possible limitless fall in the price of silver, on which the 
currency was expected to be based if the gold reserve gave out, had its 
share in bringing about a general breakdown in confidence. It is pro- 
bable that very few of the business men or bankers or investors, whose 
fears were the main causes of the panic that ensued, had any distinct 
idea of the real probabilities of the currency situation. The extent to 
which the maintenance of the gold standard was endangered, the mode 
in which a stoppage of gold payments would affect general trade, the 
relation between the action of the Indian Government and the finan- 
cial situation in the United States—these intricate questions were 
understood by few. But so much had been said of impending danger, 
so much of an ominous sort had actually occurred, that there ensued 
the breakdown of confidence which is the immediate cause of every 
financial crisis. Failures followed rapidly in July and August ; failures 
of banks, of large mercantile firms, of great railway corporations like 
the Erie Road and the Northern Pacific Road. Many of these failures 
were merely temporary suspensions of payments by solvent firms and 
institutions. A considerable number of national banks were compelled 
by runs to close their doors, though, on examination, they were found to 
be solvent, with solid assets and capital unimpaired. These were, in 
due time, permitted by the Comptroller of the Currency to reopen their 
doors and resume business. Similarly, many solvent mercantile firms 
were compelled to suspend. On the other hand, the pinch brought to 
grief not a few banks and business firms whose condition was in fact one 
of insolvency, but who might have been able, under smooth financial 
conditions, to run on for a considerable length of time, and might, 
indeed, by good luek have extricated themselves from danger. If there 
had been in the community a large proportion of unsound ventures, 
if the years immediately preceding had been years of active speculation 
and rash investment of capital in risky enterprises, the proportion of 
serious failures and permanent breakdowns would have been much 
greater. But the conditions which ordinarily supply the material for 
financial crises were present to a comparatively slight extent, and the 
panic seems to have been exactly what that word denotes—a collapse 
due to a general and unreasoning fear, rather than to a real misdiree- 
tion of the forces of production. 

The characteristic phenomenon of the crisis was the scarcity of 
currency and the demand for cash. This reflected itself as plainly as 
anywhere in the decline of the reserves of the New York banks. As 
already noted, their holdings of cash shrank sharply in June, they 
continued to fall steadily through July, and at their lowest point, 
in the middle of August, showed a loss, as compared with their hold- 
ings six months before, of 65 millions of dollars. Their greatest loss 
was in paper money, as is indicated by the following figures : 
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CasH Houpincs or tHE New York Banks, 1895. 


(In Millions of Dollars.) 


ae Sy] ecie. Legal 
Week ending May 27 ............ TOT 64:0 
+ ne SUMO UE  ceiccisccess 68-2 42-2 
re a August 12 ......... 536 22°9 
pS September 2 ...... 66-9 95:1 
te s October 7 ........ 84-4 44-5 
PA ‘ October 28 ......... 96°5 60°5 


The banks of Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis and other large cities 
experienced the same drain of cash as the banks of New York, and so 
great were the losses that a virtual suspension of bank payments 
ensued.! The drain caine from various quarters. Country banks and 
banks in the smaller cities called on the holders of their deposits,especially 
in New York, for funds with which to strengthen themselves. Savings 
banks, exposed to runs from depositors easily subject to panic, drew 
also on their deposits in the large banks by way of strengthening 
themselves. It is said that many individual depositors, fearful of the 
solvency of their banks, drew cash and tucked it away in the vaults of 
safe-deposit companies. At all events the drain was so great that a 
partial suspension of payments took place. The banks of New York 
City, for example, honoured cheques or refused to honour them, at their 
discretion. If satisfied that the need of the depositor was real and 
pressing, they paid out cash; if not, they simply refused to do so. In 
some cases it was suspected that cash was withdrawn and hoarded by 
speculators desirous of increasing the depression and profiting by the 
general fall of prices. Possibly this may have been done to some 
extent, but it cannot have been a controlling cause in the general 
breakdown of confidence. For weeks a depositor in the banks of any 
of the large cities had to be uncertain whether his cheque for any con- 
siderable amount would be cashed. Meanwhile, it must be remembered, 
that all cheques were taken on deposit. Any bank would credit to 
a depositor’s account a cheque upon another bank, and, as 
between the banks, all balances were liquidated in the Clearing 
House certificates already referred to. In wholesale transactions, 
and indeed in all transactions not requiring the direct use of everyday 
hand-to-hand money, no difficulty was experienced. The device of 
Clearing House certificates was resorted to in all large cities and even 
ina considerable number of small ones, and most large transactions 


! The banks of Chicago were comparatively well supplied through the panic 
period, The influx of thousands of travellers to the Exposition, each of whom 
came with c2sh in pocket, brought to that city a steady stream of money, whicl 
found its way sooner or later into the vaults of the banks. 
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were settled through the Clearing House in the usual manner without 
any resort to actual cash. 

Inevitably, however, there were many transactions for which this 
device could not be used. Large employers with heavy pay rolls needed 
actual cash ; out-of-town banks subject to runs from their depositors, 
and lacking the prestige which enabled the great city banks to retuse 
payments with comparative impunity, were eager for actual funds. 
Consequently there appeared, early in August, the anomalous pheno- 
menon of a premium on currency, not a premium upon gold, but 
upon any form of cash, whether gold, or legal tender notes of the 
older issue, or legal tender notes issued under the very Sherman 
Act! supposed to have caused the whole trouble, or silver certificates, 
or even silver dollars. The premium was paid in certified cheques ; 
persons buying cash paid for it in certified cheques on the banks, which 
then were passed through the Clearing House. The cash was collected 
by money brokers largely from the great retail establishments in which 
business went on very much in the ordinary fashion, and in which the 
daily accumulations of cash were sold at a premium to the money brokers, 
who in turn disposed of them at a higher premium to their customers. 
The action of the business houses who disposed of their money in this 
fashion caused not a little harsh criticism, it being supposed that their 
duty as men of public spirit was to deposit their money in the banks, 
where it would aid to restore general ease. But the temptation to reap 
a harvest was strong, and the money brokers were able to collect con- 
siderable amounts of cash. The premium rose as high as five per 
cent. at one time, and ranged above two per cent. through the greater 
part of August. It began to subside early in September, and disappeared 
by the middle of that month. 

The scarcity of money naturally caused every effort to be made to 
secure a larger supply. Some of these efforts were normal; some were 
curiously abnormal and irregular. The simplest method of all was the 
importation of specie from Europe. As soon as the panic fairly set 
in, arrangements were made for large loans in Europe and _ for 
heavy importations of gold. These arrangements were made mainly by 
the banks of the great cities for the purpose of strengthening their 
reserves ; some were made by money brokers who sold the gold at a 
profit through the premium on cash. The national banks, especially 
of New York City, arranged for an increase of the cash supply by 
enlarging their bank note issue. Under the national banking system 
notes can be issued (within certain general limits, which are not 
material here) up to ninety per cent. of the par value of United States 
bonds, which are deposited with the Comptroller of the Currency at 
Washington. United States bonds, like all securities, had fallen in 
price during the panic; they could be bought easily, while the 


' The Silver Purchase Act of 1890 is usually spoken of as the Sherman Act, 
because Senator Sherman, of Ohio, is supposed to have had the largest share in 
framing its exact provisions. 
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demand for currency made national bank notes a highly desirable 
possession. A sharp increase in the national bank note circulation 
accordingly took place. But as the notes had to be prepared and 
printed and signed—a process which necessarily involved some 
weeks of delay—this device gave rather a prospect for early relief 
than the means of meeting the immediate demand. A more rapid and 
very curious device was resorted to in many places—the issue of 
certified cheques or Clearing House certificates in small denominations, 
payable to bearer, which were expected to circulate from hand to 
hand as money. These cheques were issued in denominations of 
$5:00, $10-00, $20-00, and were used in some of the Eastern States 
to pay workmen, and in some of the Western States to be paid over to 
farmers for their harvested and exposable crops. In some places 
arrangements were made with large retail establishments, which agreed 
to receive these cheques in payment for purchases. The device cannot 
be said to have been very satisfactory. The working men, especially, 
to whom such cheques were given in payment of wages, found it 
difficult to make purchases with them, or to convert them into smaller 
and more convenient denominations without loss. 

One aspect of the currency crisis deserves especial note. The 
premium was not on gold, nor in any way of the nature of a gold pre- 
mium. What was wanted was money and preferably paper money of the 
smaller denominations. Indeed it was difficult to get gold into circula- 
tion. During the months of July and August, when the crisis was at 
its height, the New York banks, whose reserve in paper money was 
fast fading away, paid out considerable sums in gold coin; but these 
coins could not make their way into active circulation, chiefly because 
the community was not in the habit of using them. One consequence 
of this phase of the crisis has already been referred to: the loss of 
reserve which the New York banks suffered in paper, while their specie 
or gold reserve remained comparatively intact. Another curious conse- 
quence was the change in the operations of the Government Sub- 
Treasury in New York City. That branch of the general Treasury is 
by far the most important to the country, being the greatest single 
disburser of the public revenues and one of the largest receivers of 
revenue. The Government revenues may be paid in any of the forms 
of money put forth by the Treasury; in gold or silver, coin or certifi- 
cates, and in legal tender, notes of the old issue, and of the issue of 
1890. In the early months of the year, the loss of confidence in the 
Treasury had caused an almost complete disappearance of payments in 
gold. The banks and other institutions which furnished the importers 
and other tax-payers with their cash were then disposed to supply 
silver and paper rather than gold. But at the height of the panic 
paper and silver were so highly prized, and gold was so unsatisfactory 
in meeting the demands for currency, that the former were retained 
for use in the panic call for cash, while gold was used in paying import 
duties and other dues to the Government. Thus the Government’s 
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receipts of gold coin in payment of import duties, which for many 
months had been practically ni/, suddenly became more than half 
of the total payments in August and September. All this indicates, 
to repeat, that the panic, when once it reached the acute stage, 
was not a gold panic, and that the premium on currency was in no 
sense a gold premium. Whether the fear of the breakdown 
of gold payments was or was not the cause of the panic, the specific 
form which it assumed was simply that of a demand in many 
quarters for specific cash of any sort. 

During the midsummer months business was described as being at 
a standstill. In fact, there was a very great decline in the volume of 
business transactions. Bank clearings in the three months of July, 
August, and September were nearly one-third less than during the 
corresponding months of the year before.’ Many factories had to cease 
operations, either because their agents and dealers would not purchase 
goods or advance funds, or because they could not secure cash for 
paying wages. The normal process of making present purchases or 
engagements for future payment, in anticipation of sales to come and 
of the steady flow of commodities toward the consumers, was for the 
moment thrown completely out of gear. Retail transactions were 
effected very much less than wholesale ; it was the intermediate stages 
in the machinery of production which felt the shock. Merchants 
found loans difficult to negotiate. Those whose credit was best could 
secure advances, repayable on demand, at interest rates varying from 
twelve to eighteen per cent. These advances in any case represented, 
as a rule, the right to draw cheques payable not in cash, but available 
through the clearing houses—a mode of payment which, to be sure, 
answered almost every purpose of the wholesale dealer. 

The panic reached its height in the middle of August. At that 
time the partial suspension of payments by the banks was almost 
universal. Every day brought a crop of mercantile failures and of bank 
suspensions, and the premium on currency was steadily at three per 
cent. and more. At the close of August, and in the beginning of 
September, matters improved. The fever ran its course and subsided, 
and confidence slowly began to be restored. By the middle of 
September the New York banks, which reflect the financial con- 
dition of the country, and in turn give tone to its financial operations, 
began to gain reserve. They gained specie from the imports ; and they 
began to gain paper through the return of the hoarded and scattered 
money to its usual depositaries. As will be seen from the figures given 
above, they had gained, by the beginning of October, nearly 20 


1 The total bank clearings in the United States for the first three quarters of 
1892 and 1893 were (in thousand million dollars) as follows :- 
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millions of paper, as compared with the lowest point of August. By 
the close of that month their holdings of cash, both paper and specie, 
were larger than they had been at any time during the year, indeed 
larger than at any time for many years past. The usual period of 
dulness and plethora of money, which marks the reaction from the 
crisis, began to set in, At the time of writing, early in November, 
money is deseribed, in the dialect of the financial reporters, as a drug 
in the market. 

We may turn now to the other important phase of the events of the 
summer—the course of legislation. The elections of 1892 had resulted 
in the choice of Mr. Cleveland for President, and in a majority both in 
the House of Representatives and in the Senate for the Democratic 
party. President Cleveland was inaugurated in March of the present 
year; but the Congress which had been elected with him was not to 
meet for its first regular session until December. Throughout the 
spring, and long before there was any expectation of the acute crisis of 
the summer, President Cleveland had been importuned from many 
quarters to call an extra session of Congress, both to provide the 
Government with larger revenues and to repeal the Sherman Act. 
These importunities, with the predictions of imminent disaster in the 
absence of prompt measures, doubtless had their share in bringing 
about the very breakdown which it was desired to avert. President 
Cleveland wisely refused to call an extra session until the need for it 
was made out beyond question. At the close of June, when the panic 
fairly set in, and the situation became unquestionably critical, he issued 
his call for an extra session of Congress, to meet on the 7th of 
August. 

So far as the currency situation was concerned, the position of 
parties in the new Congress was curious. The Republicans, now in the 
minority, had in the previous Congress passed the Sherman Act of 
1890 as a strict party measure. The Act had been a compromise be- 
tween the advocates of free coinage of silver and the opponents of the 
silver agitation. Now the Republicans, with the exception of a few 
members from the Silver States, were in favour of a repeal of their own 
measure, frightened as they were by the crisis into giving up at last 
the policy of compromise with the Silver men. The Democrats had 
opposed this particular compromise largely from the habit of party 
opposition; in any case, the free silver Democrats objected to it 
because it did not give money enough, the eastern Democrats because 
it gave too much. In the platform which the Democratic party adopted 
when Mr. Cleveland was nominated, it demanded the repeal of the 
Sherman Act, all sections of the party uniting in that demand for the 
divergent reasons which had caused them to oppose it in Congress. 
But on the essential question in dispute when Congress met in 1893, 
namely, whether an end should be put to the silver issues once for all, 
the Democrats were still divided among themselves. A very strong 
element in the party, composed of members chiefly from the west and 
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south, was in favour of very much more than the issues of the Sherman 
Act, and wanted free coinage of silver. 

But for the influence and prestige of the Administration, it is very 
possible that the majority of the Democrats would have opposed uncon- 
ditional repeal of the Act. As it was, the strong influence of the 
Administration, the unquestioned strength of President Cleveland in 
public opinion, and most of all the financial crisis, brought about a 
rapid and unexpectedly favourable action in the House of Representa- 
tives. In August, when Congress assembled, the panic was at its 
height, and the ery on all hands was that the Sherman Act was its 
cause. Whether or no it was the immediate cause, it was plain that 
its repeal was an important step, if not the only step, towards restoring 
general confidence. The advocates of the free coinage of silver in the 
House showed a praiseworthy disposition to enable an early settlement 
to be reached. An agreement was promptly made that the bill for the 
unconditional repeal of the Purchase Clause of the Sherman Act should 
be debated for two weeks ; that amendments to it providing for the 
free coinage of silver at the ratios of 16 to 1, 17 to 1, 18 to 1, 19 to 1, 
20 to 1, respectively, should be voted on; and that then a final vote 
should be taken. On the 21st of August a vote was taken, the free 
coinage amendments were rejected, and the Repeal Bill was carried by 
the overwhelming majority of 239 to 108. <A majority of the members 
of each of the parties voted in the affirmative, although the proportion 
of opponents of repeal was much larger among the Democrats than 
among the Republicans. 

In the Senate the situation was somewhat different from that in 
the House. There the majority in favour of repeal was smaller, and 
the minority was more factious in its opposition. The opposition to the 
Sherman Act was strongest in the Eastern and Central States. These, 
having the largest population, have the largest number of representa- 
tives in the House. In the Upper House each State has two senators, 
and the Western and Southern States, with comparatively sparse popula- 
tion, have a much stronger representation. Among the Republican 
senators in the States of the extreme West there were some whose 
constituents were largely dependent on silver mining, and who were 
almost in despair at the prospect of a suspension of the American pur- 
chases, coming as it did after the cessation of free silver coinage in India. 
Colorado and Nevada, more particularly, are silver mining States, and 
their senators were bitterly, nay rabidly, opposed to repeal. They 
were joined by some senators from other Western States, in which the 
new Populist party had gained control in the elections of 1892 and 
had returned senators. The Populist movement has its good sides 
and its bad sides. Among its bad sides is the mania for unlimited 
issue of money, and the ignorant faith in the wonder-working effects 
of plenty of money, which has been the bane of the currency history 
of the United States since the Civil War. The Populists were opposed 
to the repeal of the Sherman Act because they were opposed to any 
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measure which looked to a contraction of the currency ; they were in 
favour of the free coinage of silver, not so much from any special 
predilection for silver as from the belief in the benefits of more money 
and more still. Some of the opponents of repeal were thus Repub- 
licans, some Democrats, some Populists. Withal, the opposition was 
bitter and determined. 

As it happened, the traditions of the Senate made factious opposi- 
tion easy. The Senate is a comparatively small body, and though its 
numbers have been increased of late by the admission of new 
States, it still has only eighty-eight members. It is made up largely 
of older men, with some considerable experience in public life, and 
it has traditions of dignity and of the avoidance of rules for 
putting an end to debate which make delay and opposition easy. 
When the House Bill was introduced into the Senate, the silver senators 
openly declared that they would not permit its passage, and a long 
and weary struggle set in. The House Bill was promptly amended 
by adding to the proviso for the repeal of the Sherman Act, a 
formal declaration in favour of the principle of bimetallism. In this 
form it came before the Senate, and its opponents endeavoured 
systematically to talk it to death. Speeches of two or three days’ 
duration were made by the opponents, and an endless array of 
such interminable efforts was threatened. The hope was probably en- 
tertained, and not without some good grounds, that the panic would run 
its course and come to an end. Confidence might then be restored, 
the public cry for repeal would become less insistent, and delay 
would enable the demoralised Silver party to rally its forces, and 
prevent the passage of a measure which meant the end of the 
United States silver purchases. 

The wearisome struggle in the Senate lasted over two months, 
Speech succeeded speech. An attempt was made to break the silver 
ranks by a continuous session of the Senate—without recess, night or 
day—in the hope of bringing them to terms by the process of physical 
exhaustion. But they easily outlasted their opponents. As the struggle 
went on, attempts were made to patch up a compromise, sometimes in 
the way of simply diminishing the purchases of silver, sometimes in 
the way of postponing the cessation of purchases for one or two years. 
Some of these compromises seem to have been acceded to by a large 
nuwnber of senators, if not by a majority of them, and not impro- 
bably a compromise measure of some sort would haye been passed 
but for the firmness of President Cleveland. But it was authorita- 
tively stated that no compromise would receive his sanction, and the 
prospect of a veto from him, with the certainty that the great mass 
of the community was behind President Cleveland in his firm attitude, 
killed all the compromises. Finally, after having announced that 
they would never give up the fight, the silver senators abruptly 
surrendered. The speech-making ceased. Various amendments to the 
Bill were put to the vote and promptly rejected. The Bill as originally 
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amended by the insertion in favour of bimetallism in general was 
passed in the Senate on October 30th. Two days afterwards, on the 
lst of November, it was returned to the House, with the Senate amend- 
ment, was there concurred in, promptly signed by the President, and 
so became law.! Its passage was unquestionably due to the influence 
of President Cleveland ; without that, his party could not have been 
brought to present a majority in favour of unconditional repeal, nor 
would the attempts at compromise have been nipped in the bud as 
they were. The unquestionable confidence of the community in his 
rectitude of purpose, his strength of will, and the influence over his 
party which simple solidity of character gave-—these achieved the 
result. 

The repeal of the Sherman Act certainly marks the end of silver 
purchases by the United States and of the issue of currency based on 
silver purchases. The declaration in favour of bimetallism in the text of 
the repeal measure intimates that the United States is disposed to enter 
upon international agreements for the further use of silver. It may be 
questioned whether that declaration will serve any purpose beyond 
soothing the silver men in their defeat, and maintaining a show of con- 
sistency for those who formerly voted for free silver and now vote for 
repeal. It is probable that the present Administration will endeavour 
to, revive international conferences ; but it is not easy to see that the 
obstacles in the way of international action are now less strong than 
they were, or that the prospect for international bimetallism is better. 
Meanwhile, in the United States itself, it is almost certain that another 
mode of providing the community with a flexible and expanding cireu- 
lating medium will be adopted. The Democratic party, in the same 
platform which demanded the repeal of the Sherman Act, also demanded 
the repeal of the tax on the issues of notes by banks chartered under 
State laws. That demand indicates the disposition to turn once more to 
bank note issues as a means of supplyingthe community with the currency 


1 The following is the text of the Act repealing the silver purchase clause of the 
Sherman Act ;—‘ That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled, “« An act 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and issue of treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes,”’ as directs the secretary of the treasury to purchase from time to 
time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof 
as may be offered, in each month at the market price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 
371 25-100 grains of pure silver, and to issue in payment for such purchases treasury 
notes of the United States, be and the same is hereby repealed. 

‘ And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to continue the 
use of both gold and silver as standard money, and to coin both gold and silver into 
money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equality to be secured 
through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation as will insure 
the maintenance of the parity in value of the coins of the two metals and the equal 
power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the payment of debts. And 
it is hereby further declared that the efforts of the Government should be steadily 
directed to the establishment of such a safe system of bimetallism as will maintain 
at all times the equal power of every dollar coined or issued by the United States 
in the markets or in the payment of debts.’ 
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needed in everyday transactions. The proposal for a naked repeal of 
the present tax, and so for unfettered action by the individual States, 
as to the conditions under which notes may be isued, is very unlikely 
to be carried through. It is possible, however, that the issue of State 
bank notes may be permitted, under conditions laid down and guarded 
by the Federal Government ; and it is possible, on the other hand, that 
a scheme will be devised for enlarging the issue of national bank notes 
by broadening the basis on which they rest. Some form of legisla- 
tion as to bank issues, at all events, is likely to succeed the silver issues 
which since 1878 have supplied the community with the needed incre- 
ments of currency. 
F, W. Taussic 


OBITUARY. 


Tue late Master of Balliol made no claim to be an economist in any 
special sense of the word. But he took great interest in political 
economy, especially on its social side ; and through the younger men 
who came in contact with him was not without influence over the 
economic thought of the present generation. Bagehot, as he used to 
say himself, was the last English writer on economics who had learnt 
it from Ricardo direct, before the days of Mill’s Political Economy. 
The Master was probably the last teacher of economics who had done 
so. Professor Henry Smith, who took his degree in 1848, and in after 
years was one of his closest friends, used often to speak of the days 
when Jowett had taught him political economy; and it would be 
interesting to know if the record can be carried back still earlier. He 
had various ways of teaching. Sometimes coming upon some young 
man of force and promise who had not quite the right training for his 
mind, or had not found in his other studies the right incentive to hard 
work, the Master would give him a book on po itical economy to read, 
and get him to come in from time to time to talk over his reading. 
Sometimes he would take one student alone, sometimes two or three 
together; and he did this up to the end, even in the last year of his 
life. While Tutor of Balliol he used to give short courses of set 
lectures on political economy, though he did not continue these after 
he became Master: and he more than once preached on the right use 
of wealth. His teaching on the subject was admirably adapted to 
guide and stimulate: it was full of shrewd common-sense, and pithy 
hints as to details ; and, at the same time, brought home to his hearers 
the responsibility under which money is spent, and led them towards 
high ideals in its use. 

He took part in most of the questions which agitate modern 
economists : but his own masters were Plato and Ricardo. Every- 
thing that they said, and all that rose directly out of what they said, 
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had a special interest for him. Like them he sought the basis of 
reality in ideas; like them he was wise and farseeing, but fearless of 
paradox. 

In pure economics his favourite subject was the currency, and he 
took a keen interest in the recent controversy on it. His views were 
generally conservative ; and he was never converted to bimetallism. 
But he was ready to follow wherever Ricardo had pointed the way ; 
and in a letter written not long ago he raised the question whether 
the world would not outgrow the use of gold as its standard of value, 
and adopt one of those artificial standards which vex the soul of 
Mr. Giffen. And similarly in social matters he was conservative. 
He did not believe that the face of the world could be changed in a 
day ; and he was not very patient of impatience. But to be earnest 
in anything, and especially in social reform, was a sure way to his 
heart. He was deeply interested in working men who were gentlemen 
in thought and feeling; and he used to say that only thus could they 
attain their full strength. The economic difficulties in the way of 
getting a first-rate education pressed heavily on his mind: his public 
efforts, both at Oxford and in connection with Bristol University 
College to diminish them are well known; and a great part of his 
own income flowed by secret channels towards the same end. But 
he looked less to academic teaching than to the introduction of 
a noble spirit in business, as a means of bringing out the best 
faculties of those whose start in life had not been favoured by 
fortune. Plato’s socialistic ideas possessed his mind; he made a 
careful study of contemporary socialistic thought when preparing to 
write the last edition of his introduction to Plato’s Republic; and 
there is much that is instructive to the economist in his introductions 
to others of the Dialogues. 

But after all, his influence on the economic life of England was 
quite as much through his faculty.of making people want to know 
the right thing, and to do it as by his own direct work. His 
sincerity was infectious. He knew how to get hold of what was 
best in men, and to make them.good citizens. He cared not whether 
they were of high birth or of low estate, provided only he could 
see in them a possible power of good in the world after he should 
have left it. A very great number of those who are forming public 
opinion to-day, or discharging high duties for the State, have learnt 
from personal contact with him, that money, though a good servant, 
is a bad master; and that private advantage is but poor exchange 
for the sense of having worked faithfully for one’s country. His 
own college responded bravely to the calls he made on it. There 
are few Foundations, either at Oxford or Cambridge, which have 
less material resources than Balliol: but he, continuing the good 
work of others, endowed it with that wealth of unselfish devotion 
and energy by which it has attained its unique position. 


A. M. 
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ANOTHER eminent scion of Balliol has followed the Master, his 
friend—Sir Robert Morier, who died last November at St. Petersburg, 
where he was Ambassador. After leaving Oxford Morier entered the 
diplomatic service ; and during a residence of twenty-three years in 
Germany acquired a minute knowledge of the affairs of that country. 
He is said to have been the only Englishman who fully under stood the 
Sehleswig-Holstein question. There have been few better acquainted 
with the land-laws of Prussia, which he has so well described in a 
classical éssay forming one of the series relating to systems of land 
tenure published by the Cobden Club. 





France deplores the loss of the veteran economist, Felix Esquiros 
de Parieu, an authority on Taxation, Money, and Agriculture, a frequent 
contributor to the Journal des Economistes, the.author of Histoire des 
Impéts généraux sur la Propriété et le Revenu (1856), Traité des Impéts 

. (1864); various essays in defence of gold mono-metallism ; 
Statistique agricole du Département du Cantal (1875), and Progrés 
agricole dans le Cantal (1877). 


CURRENT Topics. . 

SEVERAL sittings have been held by the Royal Commission appointed 

to inquire into the agricultural depression prevailing in Great Britain, 

and whether it can be alleviated by legislative or other methods. The 

Right Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P., is Chairman, and among the 

members are the Right Hon. Henry Chaplin, M.P., Mr. Robert Giffen, 
C.B., with other well-known names 


THE Opium Commission, over which Lord Brassey presides, is to 
report upon the question whether the growth of the poppy and manu- 
facture and sale of opium should be prohibited—except for medical 
purposes—in British India and the Native States; whether the transit 
of opium from the Native States through British territory should be 
prohibited ; the effect on the finances of India of the prohibition of 
the sale and export of opium ; and other allied questions. 


Tue Labour Commission continues to issue Reports on the condj- 
tion of labour at home and abroad, among which may be distinguished 
as particularly valuable the first-hand information contained in the 
Reports on the Agricultural Labourer in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, and the Report on the Employment of Women, embodying the 
researches of the Lady Assistant Commissioners, Miss E. Orme, Miss 
GC. Collet, Miss M. Abraham and Miss M. Irwin, on the conditions 
of work in various industries in the United Kingdom. 
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Tuer appointment of two women as Factory Inspectors—noticed in 
our June number (p. 363)—appears to have been eminently successful. 
It is no wonder that Mr. Asquith should speak—last October at Leeds 
—of adding to the number of women inspectors. The Women’s Trade 
Union Review, which is the quarterly report of the Women’s Trade 
Union League, chronicles the prosecutions carried on by Miss M. 
Abraham against various London firms, chiefly West End purveyors of 
dress, for infringements of the Factory and Workshops Act. During four 
of her first five months of office, the new Inspector caused to be convicted 
and fined twenty-six dressmakers, three tailors, one cabinet-maker, and 
one firm of brewers ; the offence in nearly every case being the employ- 
ment of women during illegal overtime, and the omission of not affixing 
the Abstract of the Act in their workshops. A lady supporter of the 
Women’s Trade Union League has subscribed a sum to have a quar- 
terly list of these convictions sent to ‘every house in Mayfair,’ as a 
West End Tradesmen’s Black List, for the guidance of consumers. 





Tue Labour Department has issued an important report on agencies 
and methods for dealing with the unemployed, treating not only of 
permanent agencies such as Trade Societies, but also of such experi- 
ments as the social wing of the Salvation Army, and the colony at 
Abbey Mills noticed in the Economic Journat last March (p. 172). 
The Labour Gazette—issued monthly by the Labour Department at the 
price of 1d.—maintains the high level at which it started. Not the 
least valuable pages among its recent issues are those which contain 
an impartial statement of authentic facts relating to the late coal 
crisis. 


WHERE judgment depends upon exact information it is to be 
regretted that statistics are so often incomplete and misleading. 
During the coal strike of last year, and the late crisis, the daily press 
raised the question as to the number of days in the year during 
which miners were employed and their probable weekly earnings. 
No satisfactory statistics on these points are to be found in this country, 
though there is no difficulty in ascertaining the weekly or yearly earn- 
ings of miners in France, Belgium, and Germany. 


SuGGestions for improving the mining and mineral statistics of 
states were made by Dr. C. Le Neve Foster at the Chicago meeting of 
the Institute of Mining Engineers. He urged the desirability of 
collecting and publishing statistics on the following points: (1) Quantity 
of mineral raised ; (2) value of the minerals; (3) number of persons 
employed; (4) number of fatal accidents; (5) death rates from 
accidents ; and (6) duration of life of persons employed in mines. He 
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omits all reference to the hours of labour and the wages of miners. 
Apparently he approaches the subject from the point of view of the 
engineer rather than that of the economist. Whilst his paper contains 
valuable suggestions regarding the difficulties in classifying minerals 
and estimating their quantities, he overlooks the difficulties relating to 
a calculation of the number of persons employed. Probably the best 
return for this purpose would be one that would give the total 
number of employees and the total number of shifts worked. If in 
addition to this we had length of the shift and the total wages paid, 
the material for ascertaining the economic position of the miner 
would be available. 


THE survey of the French mining system that appeared in the 
Fourth Report of the Royal Commission on Mining Royalties showed 
that in the valley of the Loire there were royalties payable to the 
surface owner, so substantial in amount as to equal the average royalty 
payable in England ; though usually in France there is no royalty on 
coal mines except in so far as the taxes paid by a concessionnaire to the 
State can be regarded as royalty. The surface owner, having no right 
to the minerals underneath his property, cannot as a rule exact any 
tribute for the right of working, and the nominal surface tax payable 
by the concessionnaire is a mere theoretical recognition of his position, 
and is so small as not to be worth collecting. M. Gaudet in the August 
number of the Revue des Eaux et Foréts gives an interesting history of 
the valley of the Loire royalties. It appears that at first the mines 
were worked by sloping shafts, and when the shaft reached the limit of 
the land owned by the adjoining proprietor, who had the right of 
mining, the latter agreed to permit the workings to be continued by his 
neighbour in consideration of a royalty varying from ,),th to }th of the 
coal worked. In the eighteenth century it was not unusual for the 
State to grant extensive mining concessions, and in 1814 the Marquis 
of Osmond had confirmed to him a concession over 17,000 acres, the 
royalties he was to pay the surface owner being fixed by law and 
varying with the depth of the mine. In 1883 the royalty owners 
formed a company to take over the royalties, each owner receiving in 
exchange a certain number of shares. Many difficulties that had arisen 
in applying the French law of the division of property at death have 
in this way been overcome, and it is now possible to value the interest 
that any one person has in a royalty. The total royalties paid from 
1858 to 1892 are estimated at £162,625, paid in respect of coal 
valued at £1,182,854. The average annual value of the output was 
£34,039 ; the average annual royalty on this output was £1,226. The 
Loire coal field is very small, and the consumption chiefly local. 


Tue Bulletin de Statistique for October, 1893, gives the results of a 
monetary census performed upon the silver token money (/es monndies 
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divisionnaires d’argent)—pieces of 2 francs, 1 frane, 50 and 20 centimes-— 
circulating in France and Algeria. The total value of the samples 
examined amounted to some 6,000,000 francs. The proportion of 
French coin is more than a ‘half for each of the four denominations ; 
very nearly 60 per cent. for the three principal ones, the 2 frane, 
1 franc, and 50 cent. pieces. Of the 40 per cent. thus left for coins 
_issued by other members of the Latin Union the lion’s share, some 
28 per cent., is taken by the Italian coins. A cartogram indicates by 
various depths of green the extent to which Italian coin prevails in 
different departments. Savoie and the Alpes Maritimes show the 
greatest depth. The greater the distance from the Italian the less 
appears the influx of Italian coin ;. as sediment deposited in .a lake by 
a river lies deepest near the mouth by which it enters. 


An estimate of the number of five-franc pieces in France newly 
‘made by M, de Foville is referred to on another page (p. 760). M. de 
Foville’s pre-eminent skill in monetary—as well as almost all other— 
statistics justifies his recent appointment as Master of the French 
Mint. 





Dr. SterpHan Baver has been appointed ‘ Privatdozent’ in Political 
Economy and Statistics at the Brunn Technical High School. Dr. 
Bauer is the author of some original investigations in economic history 
respecting Cantillon and Barbon. See Economic Journat, i. p. 263, 
and Palgrave’s Dictionary, Sub Vocibus, Barbon and Cantillon. He is 
editor of the new periodical fiir Socialund Wirtschaftyeschichte noticed 
in our June number of this year (p. 373). Dr. Bauer is corresponding 
member of the British Economic Association for Austria. 


Dr. W. Haspacu, ‘extraordinary’ Professor in the Philosophic 
_ Faculty of the University of Kénigsberg, has been appointed ‘ordinary’ 
professor in the like faculty at Kiel. Professor Hasbach is the author 
of at least two weighty treatises relating to the literary history and 
philosophical foundations of Adam Smith’s and Quesnay’s systems. 
See Economic JOURNAL, vol. ii., p. 683. We may also refer our readers 
to Professor Hasbach’s learned article on Recent .Contributions to 
Economic History in Germany in the Economic Journat for September, 
1891. 


































RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


The Keonomic Review. 
October, 1893. 


(1) Bimetallism ; A Criticism. Epwtx Cannan. 


Bimetallism aims at providing a remedy for two evils: (1) the 
hindrance to trade between gold-standard and silver-standard countries 
caused by fluctuation in the relative values of gold and silver, (2) the 
depression of trade in gold-standard countries caused by appreciation 
of gold. Bimetallism could remedy these evils only if it were indifferent 
to the public whether they used gold or silver. But for non-monetary 
purposes and for ordinary business this could not be matter of indif- 
ference. Great banks and State treasuries find the less bulky metal 
more convenient for their metallic reserves, especially for paying out 
in time of war or panic. There is no considerable area within which 
silver could be willingly substituted for gold, and consequently the fixed 
ratio could not withstand an increase in the supply of silver. Appre- 
ciation of gold is chiefly due to excessive hoarding by great banks and 
State treasuries. 

(2) Old Age Pensions. Ruy. L. R. PHELPs. 

‘The main question, ‘‘ Are pensions necessary, are they advisable ? ”’ 
has been allowed to go by default in the majority of speeches and 
writings on the subject.’ A system of pensions must have grave con- 
sequences. The experience of ten years shows that in Oxford private 
charity, organised and carefully administered, has proved sufficient to 
deal with all the cases on which the advocates of State pensions rely. 
The poor law makes its own provision for all cases which on various 
grounds do not recommend themselves to charity. Looking at the 
evils, present and prospective, of a system of State pensions, it were 
wise to adapt our existing provision to our needs and try to improve it. 


(3) Some of the Christian Socialists of 1848 and the following years.— 
Part I. J. M. Lupnow. 
(4) The Casuistry and Ethics of Investments. Prov. Percy GArpner. 
(5) Village Settlements in Victoria, Rev. Horace F. Tucker, B.A. 
A description of agricultural settlements founded for the benefit of 
the unemployed in Victoria. The settlements are intended to become 
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self-supporting as soon as possible. Out of seven hundred persons 
despatched to them in the course of the last year not ten have re- 
turned to the city. 


(6) People’s Banks for England. Henry W. Wotrr. 


People’s banks would be as useful here asin other countries. The 
chief obstacles to their introduction are their novelty and the care- 
lessness produced by charitable persons who lend without insisting on 
repayment. At first it will be necessary to form local bodies of 
guarantors belonging to the well-to-do class, but the guarantee should be 
only temporary. 


(7) Bonar's Philosophy and Political Economy. Davin G. Ritcute, 
M.A. 


Journal of the Statistical Society. 


September, 1893. 





Rural Depopulation. G. B. Lonastarr, M.D. 

The statistics of diminished population are freed from perplexity 
by selecting for observation the registration districts in each county 
which have exhibited a decrease of population in either of the last 
two decennia; exclusive of districts in large cities. These selected 
rural districts present, as a whole, a diminution of 3-2 or 3:3 per cent. 
in each decennium; in particular counties the diminution (in the 
selected rural districts) ranges from 16 per cent. (Durham) to 9 per cent. 
(Buckingham). A similar movement is observed elsewhere : in Scotland, 
where, while the towns and villages taken as a whole have been in- 
creasing for the past twenty years, the rural districts, taken as a 
whole, have decreased: in Ireland, which presents the peculiarity of 
a general as well as a rural depopulation : in the colonies and foreign 
countries. The general causes of the movement are sentimental and 
economic, the love of excitement and improved communications— 
causes not easily counteracted. | 


Investigations of Mortyages and Farm and Home Proprietorship in the 
United States. G. K. Houmes. 


The Contemporary Review. 
September, 1893. 


The Indian Currency Experiment. Pror. J. S. NicHouson. 


Severely criticising the Report of the Committee on ‘ Indian 
Currency,’ Prof. Nicholson admits that ‘any kind of currency can be 
maintained at an artificial value provided only that it is strictly 
limited.’ But whether the necessary limitation can be effected in time 
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inay be doubted in view of the coinage of silver in native states, the 
hoards of silver in India itself, and other unknown quantities. A 
long period would probably be required to raise the value of the 
rupee. But ‘ legislation by telegraph’ does not aim at remote results. 
The slow remedy is compared to relieving a starving man by com- 
pelling him to buy an annuity for his old age. The effects of the 
measure on exports and imports are discussed with subtlety. In con- 
clusion, it is contended that ‘ the British Government has accepted the 
principles of bimetallism, but has not had the courage to carry them 
to their logical conclusion.’ 
October. 

A Story of Crooked Finance. W. A. Hunter, M.P. 

An attack on the system of imperial subventions to local finance. 
The writer attempts to prove that the working class pay more than 
their fair share of local rates and vastly more than their fair share of 
imperial taxation. But as he considers that it is chiefly in respect to 
imperial taxation that they are unjustly treated, he maintains that 


imperial subventions to local expenses transfer money from the working 
class and lower middle class to the rich ratepayers. 


The Drift of Land Reform. R. Munro Fereuson, M.P. 


Recent legislation respecting the land has proceeded on three 
inconsistent principles. State arbitration has been instituted to 
rectify the relations of owner and occupier; tenants have been helped 
to become occupying owners; and local authorities have obtained 
powers to acquire and administer land. The third principle, that of 
communal control, is recommended as the most flexible and the best 
calculated to promote the general interest, especially in the case of 
prospective building land. 

November. 
The English Poor Law and Old Age. Rey. J. Frome WILKINSON. 

After a survey of the different policies at present followed by Boards 
of Guardians in the relief of the aged poor, the writer contends that 
the adequate maintenance of the aged poor outside the workhouse is 
not assured and that anything less than this condemns itself. He recom- 
mends that the new District Councils be entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law and be empowered to grant a minimum sustenance 
of 5s. a week to all aged persons except those who have forfeited the 
right to have their pension free of control, who would be sent to the 
workhouse. The old age endowment fund under the new law ought to 
come from imperial rather than local taxation. 


The Miners’ Battle—and After. SypNey OLIVIER. 

The evil which has produced the colliers’ strike, the writer maintains, 
lies in the constitution of the system of the industry and only modifica- 
tions of the system will assist towards a remedy. Competition among 
the coal-owners is the chief cause of the mischief. There can be and will 
be no lasting adjustment of the interests of masters and men. A coal 
trust is the most practicable expedient for the present. Immediate 
expropriation of coal-owners is not to be looked for, but municipal con- 
trol of the collieries would prepare the way for nationalisation. 
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The Fortnightly Review. 
September, 1893. 


Mr. Gladstone and the Currency. W.H. GRENFELL. 
Opposes facts and reasons to the statement : 


‘Gold has not varied more than 3 per cent. ; silver has varied to the extent of 
40 per cent. The supply of silver appears to be subjected to more extraordinary 
variations than ever known in the case of gold.’ 


and other statements made by Mr. Gladstone, in his brilliant speech 
in Parliament against Bimetallism last March. As for the appeal to 
the greed of the ‘ Creditor Country’ ‘there are many in England to 
whom the honour of England is at least as sacred as her debts.’ 


October. 


The Unemployed. ARNo~p WHITE. 


‘The leaders of the unemployed are neither heroes nor criminals, 
but blind and incapable leaders of a woful army of persons like unto 
them.’ Though there is a much greater diffusion of comfort now than 
formerly, men’s expectations are larger, and discontent is greater than 
ever. There are also many professional idlers, and immigrant paupers 


and anarchists from the Continent. The precedents of State action 
set in Ireland and India have excited the popular imagination. The 
writer suggests various expedients for reducing the unemployed class. 


The Balance of Trade. GENERAL Str GEORGE CHESNEY, M.P. - 


The pecuniary obligations of India to England are not in the strict 
sense a tribute, since they have been incurred for value received. The 
fear lest they should become so heavy as to exceed the balance of ex- 
ports over imports and so become impossible to discharge is unfounded. 
The writer argues that the export trade has not been established in 
order to pay for the tribute, but has arisen out of the tribute. ‘The 
larger the tribute, the greater will be the export trade.’ 


The Silver Question. Dana Horton. 

A summary criticism of the following arguments adduced by 
monometallists :—(1) that the clearing house is a safeguard against 
contraction ; (2) that there has been no appreciation of gold; (3) that 
gold is a natural and unalterable measure of value; (4) that the legal 
establishment of silver and gold as money is a novel experiment; (5) 
that stable parity between gold and silver is a puzzle; (6) that it is not 
important to have a stable measure of value. 


November. 
The Lock-out in the Coal Trade. VAuGHAN NAsH. 


The spokesmen of the employers concealed from the public at least 
two grave matters of fact. (1) Large contracts had been booked at a 
rate which presupposed a substantial reduction in wages. (2) Certain 
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coal-owners who were most prominent in organizing the lock-out had 
stocks of coal to the extent of 70,000 tons at the pit bank. ‘ The coal- 
owners have had a clearance sale at an enormous sacrifice on the part 
of the public.’ There has also been much misrepresentation about 
the ‘ 40 per cent. increase in wages’; a large portion of which ‘ has 
been whittled away by the employers.’ 

Judgment in favour of the miners need not be ‘suspended because 


? 


statistics of unimpeachable accuracy are not forthcoming.’ The good- 


ness of their cause is proved by their devotion. Moreover 

‘ if the miners were a semi-civilised race it would be difficult to explain the spectacle 
which we have witnessed within the last session of Parliament, of Mr. Gladstone and 
many of his colleagues turning their backs upon the prepossessions of a lifetime, 
and meekly following Messrs. Pickard, Woods, and Burns into the division lobby in 
favour of the second reading of the Miners’ Eight Hours’ Bill.’ 


The minimum wage for which the miners fight is compared to the fixed 
fee of the lawyer or doctor. It seems to be admitted that there may 
be.a case in which ‘the supply of six-and-eightpenny advice exceeds 
the demand for it.’ 


Is Money a Mere Commodity ? Witt1am Smarr. 


Money is not a mere commodity, because its primary function is to 
be a measure of value. Value is not an inherent and unalterable 
quality in things, but is always changing. This is the case even with 
gold and silver, although they are comparatively stable in value. It is 
the return of an equal value, not the return of the same quantity of 
gold or silver which constitutes the true payment of a debt. The gain 

‘of the creditor arising from the appreciation of gold is an unfair gain. 
In the modern world an international agreement joining the two metals 
in the unity of one money, has become necessary. 


The Psychology of Labour and Capital. Ropert Waxuace, M.P. 


The distinction between the capitalist and the labourer, according 
to the writer, is psychological, the capitalist possessing acquisitive and 
organising faculties not possessed by the labourer. ‘The capitalist is 
a useful, if quite unintentional, servant of society.’ The extinction of 
the capitalist aimed at by Socialism, is impossible. He can only be 
regulated, so to say, by legislation and taxation. 


The Nineteenth Century. 
October, 1893. 


Setting the Poor on Work, PRroressor JAMES Mavor. 


The supposition that the labour colony is a Dutch or German idea 
is entirely inaccurate. There were in England labour colonies 
founded by statute before any had even been projected abroad. 
Provision was made for the employment of the poor by 43 Eliz. ¢. 2, 
and subsequent statutes. In the eighteenth century houses of 
industry and parish farms were established in many places. These 
were generally condemned by the Commission of 1834. The failure 
of parish farms seems to have been due chiefly to want of proper 
management. But they afforded relief to vagrants and beggars rather 
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than to respectable artisans out of work. The experience derived 
from them tends to show that these classes will not mix, and 
that labour colonies will not remedy the effects of depression of 
trade. 








November. 






Employers’ Liability. A. D, Provanp, M.P. 


An elaborate criticism of the working of the old Act and the pro- 
vision of the new Bill. The writer holds that there should be a limit 
to liability based on the wages earned by the injured party, but that 
the liability should arise in every case of injury however caused. 
Until liability has been thus extended the prohibition on employers 
to contract out of liability should be subject to exception in favour of 
certain mutual insurance societies. The employer should not be dis- 
couraged from insuring against liability, as experience shows that 
insurance leads to the enforcement of due precautions, and there is 
no reason to think that the premium would be deducted from wages. 
All points at issue should be summarily determined by the County 
Court judge, no professional lawyer being allowed to appear. 












The Coal Crisis and the Paralysis of British Industry. J. SvEPHEN 
JEANS. 






Violent fluctuations of wages and conflicts between employer and 
employed have characterised the coal-mining industry throughout 
the present century. A colliers’ strike does more damage to the 
industry of the country than any other strike, but a general remedy 
is almost impossible to find. The sliding-scale system had obvious 
defects and was distrusted by the men. Sir George Elliott’s ‘project 
is ‘a ring pure and simple.’ Such coal-rings have been established 
before, but have not benefited the men. Acquisition and control of 
the mines by the State would be attended with great difficulties 
and would probably be injurious to trade. In any case Germany 
and the United States now produce coal more cheaply than 
England. 


















Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 
October, 1893. 


The Duties on Wool and Woollens. Pror. F. W. Taussia. 


As to wool, a consideration of the duties and of the quantities 
imported and produced at home since 1867 ‘ gives colour to the opinion 
that things would not have been greatly different’ if there had been 
no protection. The quality of imported wool being mostly different 
from that of the domestic article, the price of the latter ‘is not directly 
affected by foreign competition, and certainly is not higher than that 
of similar wool abroad by the full extent of the duty.’ Of woollens 
the account is much the same. The growth of the industry ‘ cannot 
be said to give proof either of any striking gain,’ ‘or of any market 
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failure.’ The difference in quality between the imports and the native 
manufactures mostly prevents direct comparison. However, that 
small part of the American manufactures which produces goods of the 
finer sort would probably be effaced by a considerable reduction of duty. 
The law of comparative costs would assert itself. 


The Place of Abstinence in the Theory of Interest. T. N. Carver. 


Value of Money. Pror. F. A. WALKER. 


The fact that ‘of the transactions of Sir John Lubbock’s bank 
only 3 per cent. were settled with cash,’ and similar statisties—even if 
not swelled by fictitious transactions, such as selling the American 
cotton crop eight times over in the New York market—do not disprove 
the received theory of the value of money as dependent on supply and 
demand. 

‘The supply of money consists in the number of money pieces available for the 
work of exchange, taken in connection with the facility with which they can be so 
used, the freedom or rapidity of circulation. Outside this field it does not for the 
purpose matter in the least what the volume of credit may be, how high may be 
piled the transactions of banks and clearing houses.’ 


The importance of ‘actual money’ has been painfully illustrated 
by the recent crisis in the United States. 


The Prussian Business Tax. Joseru A. Hiv. 


The Political Science Quarterly (New York) 


for September, 1893, contains some important reviews or ‘ review- 
articles’: on Giffen’s Case against Bimetallism, by CHARLES B. Spanr ; 
on Ashley’s English Economic History, by Pror. W. CuNNINGHAM ; on 
Hewins’ English Trade and Finance, by Pror. W. J. ASHLEY; on 
‘Cannan’s History of the Theories of Production and Distribution, by 
Pror. F. W. Taussia. 





The Yale Review. 
August, 1893, 


The Tendencies of Natural Values. HE. A. Ross. 
The progress cf economic theory is not towards optimism. 


‘Where the c assic economists saw the members of a perfectly mobile society 
entering with full freedom and security into any and every branch of production, 
and so disposing their powers as to bring the normal values of goods into the same 
relation with their costs of production, the modern thinker sees a society halting 
dubiously before an industrial field of which the richer portions are already seized 
by monopolists, protected by all kinds of natural barriers, legal ramparts and party 
walls against effective competition from without.’ 


This new direction of theory corresponds to a change in the facts. 
The ‘ Jelocalisation of demand.’ with the concentration of supply in 
the hand: of a few producers, ‘emphasises and exaggerates differences 
in advantage by ever-increasing differences in reward.’ The ‘ dispropor- 
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tion between economic rewards and subjective industrial costs is 
steadily increasing.’ The time is coming when Democracy will 
clash with Individualism. Will the Democratic Spirit interfere with 
the natural distribution of wealth, or the Plutocratic Spirit destroy 
equal distribution of political power ? * 


November. 

This number, beside two theoretical articles on The Scope of 
Political Economy, by Prof. Patten, and on The Genesis of Capital, by 
Prof. J. B. Clark, contains a particularly lucid discussion by Prof. 
F. W. Taussig. The ‘unweighted’ index number, and. that which is 


weighted according to consumption, as evidenced by Workmen’s . 
Budgets, are almost coincident. 


Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
July, 1893. 


Progress of Economic Ideas in France. M. Buock. 


Relation of Economic Study to Public and Private Charity. 
Pror. J. Mavor. 


Monetary Situation in Germany. W. Lorz. 
Taxation of Large Estates. R. T. Conpurn. 
Use of Silver as Money in the United States. A. B. Wooprorp. 
Total Utility Standard of Deferred Payments. Epwo. A. Ross. 


A sequel to the writer’s paper in the Annals for January, 1893 ; con- 
tinuing to treat the question what should be the course of general 
prices in order that a contract may be kept without injustice to debtor 
or creditor ; supposing that there has occurred an increase in the pro- 
ductiveness of human labour. 


November. 


Interest and Profits. Pror. ArtHuR T. HADLey. 
A new and difficult theory of interest. 


‘ The justification of interest as an institution is not to be sought either in the 
interest productively of capital, or in the difference of value between present and 
future goods; but in the fact that it furnishes a means of natural selection of 
employers whereby the productive forces of the community are better utilised than by 
any other method hitherto devised.’ 


Austrian Theory of Value. S. M. Macvane. 


Subjective and Objective View of Distribution. Joun Hopson. 
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Revue d'Economie Politique (Paris). 
July—August. 


Les Nouvelles Compagnies ouvriéres. Dr, ReEGNautT and M. Warton. 
Les Principales Causes de Crises Economiques. A. A. Issatey. 


Sept.—Oct., 1893. 


Les Fondements Philosophiques de UEconomie Politique de Quesnay et 
de Smith. GutntAuME HaAsBACcH. 

Les Nouvelles Compagnies ouvriéres. 

Le Probléme de UImmigration dans les Etats-Unis de UAmérique. 
Prerro Srirra. 


Dr. ReGNautt and M. Warton. 


Journal des EHconomistes (Paris). 


August 1893. 


La liberté économique (suite et fin).—La colonisation chinoise aur 
Etats-Unis.—Les officiers ministériels.—Le mouvement agricole.—Revue 
critique des publications économiques en langue francaise.—En Roumanie. 


Robinson Crusoé et Vinfdme capital. 
September. 


Le Congrés socialiste de Zurich.—Les élections ad la Chambre des 
Députés et économie politique.—Travaux parlementaires de la Chambre 
des Députés (1892-1893).—Combien nous reste t-il @écus de cing franes ? 


In the last article M. de Foville takes up again his celebrated 
calculations of the quantity of money circulating in France (noticed in 
the Economic JouRNAL, 1892, p. 166). He finds by Jevons’ method as 
a maximum limit for the total value of five-franc pieces circulating in 
the Latin Union 1,550 million franes (a sort of average obtained from 
the remarkably concordant results based respectively on the monetary 
censuses of 1878, 1885, and 1891: namely, 1,520, 1,565, 1,650 million 
franes). From this datum and the observed proportions of French and 
foreign pieces both in France and other countries of the Latin Union, 
the total value of French five-frane pieces in France, and other results 
are deduced by ingenious reasoning. 


October. 


Le Sénat et 'Algérie.—La vréforme monétaire dans 0 Inde.—Revue 
des principales publications économiques de Uétranger.—L’abus du crédit. 
—Lia loi de 1857 concernant les sociétés étrangéres, dans son application 
au point de vue fiscal_—L’wurire de la sous-commission juridique du 
cadastre. 
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November. 
Le nouveau régime douanier des colonies.—Les officiers ministériels 


(suite).—Le mouvement agricole—Revue critique des publications 
économiques en Langue Francaise.—L’usure en Russie. 





Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalokonomie und Statistik (Jena). 
Vol. 6. No. 2. 


Zur enstehung der deutschen Stadtverfassung. WW. VARGES. 


Ueber die Berechnung einer internationalen Sterblichkeitsmasses. J. 
Korost. 


r 


Unter dem Zunftzwange in Preussen wihrend des 18 Jahrhunderts. K. 

v. ROHRSCHEIDT. 
No. 3. 

Neue und alte Messungsvorschlige in der Statistik. H. WesTeRGAanrD. 

Some important applications of the Theory of Probabilities to Vital 
Statistics ; with criticisms of Messrs. Galton, Bortkevitch, Ogle, 
and Korési. 

Beitridge zur Lehre von den Auswirtigen Wechselkursen. HE LLIGEN- 
STADT, CARL. 


No. 4. 


Der Uebergang vom Versicherunys-darlehen zur reinen Versicherung. 
A. SCHAUBE. 


Agrarstatistische Untersuchungen. J. Conran. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


August 1893. 
Tl sistema bancario Nord-Americano. G. ALENSO. 
L. A. Muratori come economista. KK. Mask-Dari. 
Rivista del credits popolare. 
September. 


Gli spezzati @aryento. A. DE ViTI DE Marco. 


La dottrina dello Stato e la filosofia politica contemporanea (contin.). 
F. Fiora. 





La Legislazione economic-sociale austriaca negli ultimi anni (contin.). 
H. v. SCHULLERN-SCHRATTENHOFEN. 
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October. 


Considerazioni sui principii fondamentali dell’ economia politica pura 
(contin.). V. Pareto, 


La dottrina dello stato e la filosofia politica contemporanea (contin.). 
F. Fiora. 


La legislazione economico-sociale austriaca negli ultimi anni (fin.). 
H. V. ScHULLERN-SCHRATTENHOFEN. 


NEW BOOKS 


Bow ey (A. L.). A Short Account of England’s Foreign Trade in the 
Nineteenth Century, its Economic and Social Results. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 

[A useful little work, enriched with excellent statistical diagrams. ] 

Cossa (Lura1). An Introduction to the Study of Political Economy. 
Translated by Louis Dyer. London: Macmillan and Co. 

[This work, which was reviewed in its Italian form in the Economic JourNAL of 
December, 1892, has gained by translation. The author has enhanced its value by 
important changes and additions, and the translator by a useful index of subjects.] 

CosTELLOE (B. F. C.). The Incidence of Taxation. London: Ward 
and Foxlow. 

[A pamphlet, with an appendix on the equalisation of rates. ] 

Hazuitt (W. Carew). The Coinage of the European Continent, 
with an Introduction and Catalogues of Mints, Denominations and 
Rulers. With 250 Illustrations. London: Swan Sonnenschein and 


Co. 

Morris (ALFRED). Discussions on Labour Questions. London: 
Primrose League, Victoria Street. 

NicHouson (J. S.). A treatise on money and essays on monetary 
problems. Second edition, revised and enlarged. London and Edin- 
burgh: A. and C. Black. 

[Contains six new essays, which will be reviewed in a future number of the 
Journal.] 


Norman (JoHN H.) A Ready-Reckoner of the World’s Foreign 
and Colonial Exchanges. London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co. 


ScHAFFLE (Dr. A.) The Theory and Policy of Labour Protection. 
Edited by A. C. Morant. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 


Ezy (R. J.). Outlines of Economics. New York: Hunt and 
Eaton. $1.25. 
No. 12—vot. II. 3D. 
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